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LECTURE  I. 

CENERAI,  INTRODUCTION. — THE  LOSSES  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
BODY.— THE  NATURE  OF  FOOD.— THE  PRINCH'LES 
OF  DIETETICS. 

If  we  study  attentively  the  living  animal  body  wc  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  continually  wasting,  and  that 
every  vital  act  is  associated  with,  and  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon,  a  certain  loss  of  matter.  If,  for  instance, 
the  antma]  body  were  placed  in  one  scale  of  a  balance-pan, 
and  its  weight  determined  at  one  particular  moment,  if  the 
balance  were  sen-iitivc  enough  we  should  find  the  next 
moment  that  the  weights  which  exactly  counterpoised  the 
animal  no  longer  did  stx 

Let  us  consider  the  causes  of  this  loss  of  weight  I 
Wow  through  a  glass  tube  into  the  lime-water  contained 
in  this  glass,  and  you  observe  that  the  perfectly  pellucid  and 
clear  Ume-waler  becomes  more  and  more  milky;  and  if  I 
place  the  gla-s-s  aside  for  a  few  momunls,  there  will  fall  a 
deposit  conjisting  of  calcium  carbonate.  This  experiment 
aHbrds  the  simplest  way  of  showing  that  one  of  the  . 
sources  of  loss  of  the  animal  body  is  due  to  carbonic 
add  which  is  continually  being  evolved  by  it.  I  now  draw 
your  attention  to  the  bell-Jar  on  the  lecture  table,  below 
which  you  observe  a  living  guinea-pig.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  drawing  a  stream  of  air  through  the 
bell-jar.  In  its  passage  to  the  bell-jar  the  air  has  to 
bubble  through  a  vessel  containing  lime-water,  and  again 
on  its  exit  from  the  bell-jar  the  air  bubbles  through  a 
second  similar  piece  of  apparatus. 
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Observe  that  whilst  the  lime-water  in  the  first  vessel  is 
only  feebly  opalescent,  indicating  that  the  air  contains  but  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  lime-water  contained  in 
the  second  vessel  is  becoming  more  and  more  turbid.  This 
experiment  is,  as  you  will  admit,  more  satisfactory  and  more 
instructive  than  that  of  simply  blowing  through  lime-water, 
for  it  teaches  us  that  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  thrown  off 
by  the  animal  body  is  actually  produced  within  it  We 
might  readily  modify  the  simple  respiratory  chamber  in 
which  the  guinea-pig  is  now  placed  so  as  to  permit  of  our 
determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced 
by  it  in  any  given  time.  We  might  for  instance  pass 
the  whole  of  the  air  which  leaves  the  chamber  through 
a  weighed  receptacle  containing  some  substance  such  as 
caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda,  which  possesses  the  power 
of  absorbing  and  combining  with  carbonic  acid :  such 
determinations  have  been  made  in  the  case  both  of  the 
lower  animals  and  of  man,  and  to  certain  of  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  I  shall  afterwards  direct  your 
attention.  Now  the  carbonic  acid  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  body  of  this  guinea-pig  and  whose  presence 
is  attested  by  the  opalescence  of  the  lime-water  is  thrown 
off  in  the  greatest  part  by  the  respiratory  organs,  the  lungs, 
and  also  in  some  measure  by  the  skin. 

Amongst  the  chief  continuous  losses  of  the  body  is  that 
of  watery  vapour.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
do  not  appreciate  that  no  small  quantity  of  water  is 
continuously  passing  off  from  our  lungs  and  respiratory 
passages,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid.  When  the 
temperatjre  of  the  external  air  falls  very  low,  the  presence 
of  water  is,  however,  rendered  perfectly  obvious  to  our 
senses  by  its  immediate  condensation  as  the  breath  meets 
the  air,  and  by  the  deposition  of  water  upon  cold  surfaces, 
as,  for  example,  upon  windows  of  confined  and  imperfectly 
ventilated  rooms,  in  which  human  beings  or  other  living 
animals  are  confined. 

By  again  modifying  our  apparatus  we  might  in  the  case 
of  this  guinea-pig  determine  the  amount  of  water  passing 
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as  watery  vapour  into  the  air  which  traverses  the  chamber. 
I  shall  aftenvards  have  to  consider  with  some  dcfjrcc  of 
care  the  statistics  of  the  animal  body,  and  to  bring  before 
you  the  actual  amounts  of  the  losses  which  the  body  daily 
sustain*!,  but  at  present,  without  going  into  details,  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that,  as  it  lives  the  body  of 
necessity  loses  lai^c  quantities  of  matter,  amongst  the 
chief  of  which  arc  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  amounts 
of  these  substances  arc  not,  I  may  add,  constant  quanti- 
ties, but  depend  particularly  upon  the  weight  of  the 
body,  upon  the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  a  given  time, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  body. 

Leaving  the  animal  body  for  the  present,  let  me  direct 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion. To  the  bent  wire  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  I 
have  attached,  as  you  observe,  a  small  wax  taper  which  I 
light.  I  plunge  the  taper  into  a  glass  gaS'jar  with  narrow 
neck  standing  over  water,  and  we  observe  that  at  first  the 
taper  bums  vividly.  As  it  continues  to  burn  a  little  water 
is  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  jar,  but  now  the  flame 
begins  to  grow  fainter.  The  light  evolved  diminishes  ;  and, 
as  1  speak,  the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  rather  just  about  to 
be  extinguished,  for  on  rapidly  drawing  the  taper  into  the 
air,  the  yet  smouldering  wick  bursts  into  a  flame  again, 
which  is  extinguished  however  completely,  if,  as  you 
DOW  sec  mc  do,  I  rc-plungc  the  taper  mto  the  gas-jar  and 
leave  it  there.  As  the  taper  burned,  there  has  been  produced 
water,  whicli  in  part  is  evident  to  our  senses  in  the  dew  which 
has  condensed  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid,  whicli,  like  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
by  breathing  animals,  is  not  obvious  to  us  unless  we  have 
recourse  to  some  simple  chemical  method  of  demonstrating 
its  presence.  How  much  carbonic  acid  is  produced  during 
the  combustion  of  a  taper  similar  to  that  used  in  the  last 
experiment,  ts  obvious  to  all  when  I  pour  some  lime-water 
into  this  stoppered  bottle,  in  which  a  taper  was  burned  to 
extinction.  The  abimdant  precipitate  of  calcium  carbonate 
^ain  testifies  to  the  fact  which  t  wish  to  demonstrate  In  the 
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process  of  combustion  a  candle,  then,  has  produced  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and,  as  you  all  see,  its  substance  has 
diminished.  So  rapid  is  the  process  of  combustion  in  this 
case  that  the  diminution  in  the  mass  of  the  burning  body 
needs  no  balance  in  order  that  we  may  detect  it 

The  process  of  combustion  as  it  is  illustrated  by  this 
burning  candle  consists  in  an  active  and  rapidly  progressing 
oxidation  of  the  burning  body.  The  latter  is  in  the  case  of 
the  wax  taper  composed  of  organic  chemical  compounds 
rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  containing  but  little 
oxygen.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
doing  so  there  is  evolved  heat  so  intense  as  to  produce 
visible  light,  which  is  associated  with  this  particular  act  of 
combustion.  The  products  of  combustion  in  tliis  case  are 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  animal  body,  like  the  candle,  consists  in  great  part 
of  organic  chemical  compounds.  As  the  animal  lives,  its 
substance  burns,  that  is,  oxidises.  The  carbon  and  the 
hydrogen  of  its  organic  compounds  combine  with  oxygen 
and  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Though  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations  may  be,  and  often  is,  very  great, 
the  intensity  of  the  process  of  combustion  at  any  one  mo- 
ment, is  not,  however,  such  as  to  be  rendered  obvious  to  our 
senses  by  the  evolution  of  light,  although,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards more  particularly  point  out,  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  very  much  heat.  It  will  serve  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  how  great  is  the  analogy  between  the  greatest, 
and  if  I  might  so  say,  final  chemical  operations  of  the 
animal  body  and  the  combustion  of  a  candle,  if  I  show  you 
another  experiment  relating  to  this  division  of  my  subject 
Standing  in  a  basin  containing  water  is  a  gas-jar,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  a  cjuart  This  gas-jar  is  fitted  with  an 
india-rubber  stopper  perforated  in  its  centre  so  as  to  admit 
an  accurately  fitting  glass  tube  to  which  is  attached  an 
india-rubber  tube,  which  I  shall  afterwards  introduce  into 
my  mouth.  At  present  the  gas-jar  contains  air  having  the 
composition  of  the  air  of  the  room,  and,  therefore,  able  to 
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support  animal  life  and  combustion.  Were  I  to  place  a 
burning  taper  in  the  jar  it  would,  as  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment, burn  for  some  minutes  until  tlie  greater  part  of  the  , 
oxygen  of  the  air  had  been  removed  or  replaced  by  carbonic 
acid.  Placing,  however,  the  elastic  tube  connected  with  the 
gas-jar  into  my  mouth,  I  now  make  a  forcible  inspiration, 
so  a.1  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  air  which  it  contains  into 
my  lungs  and  air  passages.  Immediately  thereafter,  by  a 
forced  expiration,  I  expel  the  water  which  lias  been  drawn 
into  the  jar  into  the  basin,  and  the  jar  now  contains  atmo- 
spheric air  modified  by  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  I 
now  light  a  taper  and  plunge  it  into  the  jar.  You  observe 
that  the  flame  is  instantly  extinguished,  indicating  that,  in 
the  process  of  respiration,  the  air  which  has  passed  through 
the  lungs  is  so  modified  that  St  will  no  longer  support  the 
combustion  of  combustible  bodies  :  that  it  has  been  modified 
ill  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  combustible 
boiiy  burning  until  combustion  was  no  longer  possible. 

It  was  the  great  French  chemist  Lavoisier,  who,  in  the 
last  century,  co-ordinating  facts  which  had  been  ascertained 
by  our  countrymen  Mayow,  Black,  Priestley,  and  others, 
ami  adding  a  great  many  which  he  himself  had  discovered, 
establi.shcd  the  remarkable  truth  that  the  process  of  respi- 
ration in  animals  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  process  of 
combustion.  He  ascertained  that  the  chief  products  of 
respiration  of  the  animal  body  were  identical  with  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  substances  chiefly  used  as 
fuel,  and  he  asserted  that  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  is, 
like  the  heat  produced  in  ordinary  combustion,  due  to  the 
cbemical  union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen.  This 
great  philosopher,  however,  committed  the  mistake  of  local- 
titing  the  combu.stion  of  the  animal  body  in  the  lungs.  It 
was  in  these  oi^ns  that  he  surmised  the  blood  to  be  heated, 
and  hence  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  to  be  distributed. 
We  now  know  that  the  living  animal  body  is  everywhere  \ 
the  scat  of  oxidation  processes,  which  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  these  chemical  processes  , 
being,  however,  more  intense  in  those  organs  in  which  vital 
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processes  are  most  active ;  while  the  processes  which  go 
on  in  the  lungs  are  recognised  as  being  essentially  processes 
concerned  in  the  interchanges  of  gases  between  the  air  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  blood  on  the  other. 

We  may  therefore  say  with  strict  accuracy  that  the 
human  body  from  hour  to  hour  is  consumed  Hke  a  candle  ; 
the  combustion  in  the  candle  is  rapid  and  luminous,  and 
occurs  only  in  conditions  of  high  temperature  ;  that  of  the 
body  is  slow,  non-luminous,  and  takes  place  in  the  com- 
paratively cool  wet  tissues  ;  nevertheless  they  are  essentially 
similar,  in  that  in  both  cases  the  combustion  is  supported  at 
the  expense  of  loss  of  substance,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  ;  and  in  both  cases  new  substances  are 
evolved  by  the  combination  of  the  latter  gas  with  the  matter 
of  the  burning  body. 

The  points  of  difference  must  be  sought  in  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  substances  which  are  burned.  The  fatty  or 
waxy  matter  of  the  candle  is  a  compound  of  C,  H,  and  O, 
which  can  only  yield  bodies  containing  these  elements  with 
the  O  of  the  air;  such  are  the  COj,  and  the  HjO,  whose 
formation  during  combustion  has  already  been  demon- 
strated. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  tissue  of  the  human 
body  which  does  not  contain,  as  essential  constituents  of  their 
structure,  complex  nitrogenous  bodies.  In  the  muscles,  in 
the  glands,  in  the  brain,  in  the  blood,  in  all  the  parts  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  a  living 
body,  N  is  foundasaconstituent  of  the  very  first  importance. 
We  are  not  surprised,  then,  that  N-holding  bodies,  like  the 
carbonaceous,  fail  victims  to  the  all-devouring  fire  of  life, 
and  are  represented  in  the  class  of  substances  evolved  in 
its  combustions.  In  other  words,  the  body  of  an  animal 
evolves  COj,  and  HjO,  just  as  does  the  burning  candle ; 
but  in  addition  it  evolves  a  body,  or  bodies,  containing  N. 
Of  these  urea  (CH.NjO)  may  be  talcen  as  the  type ;  it  is 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  also  to  a  small  extent  by  the  skin. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  inquire  more  particularly, 
what  are  the  total  losses  of  an  average  human  body  in  the 
course  of  24  hours  ? 
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It  hail  been  estimated  that  the  body  loses  in  34  hours 
about  6Ib5.  of  water,  and  rather  over  2lba.  of  other  matters, 
of  which  the  chief  is  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  carbon 
corresponding  to  the  carbonic  acid  amounts  in  34  hours 
to  4000  grains;  The  amount  of  nitrogen  amounts  to  about 
300  grains. 

But  if  a  body  loses  Slbs.  in  weight  every  24  hours,  it  is 
s  simple  calculation  to  ascertain  how  speedily  that  body 
would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  losses  must  be  daily 
repaired  ;  new  matter  must  be  added  to  counterbalance 
that  which  t.s  lost ;  and  the  obvious  source  of  such 
renewal  of  substance  b  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  water 
wc  drink.  From  this  consideration  there  arise  important 
questions  :  Is  it  the  daily  supply  of  food  which  is  consumed 
in  the  body  ?  Is  the  body,  as  it  were,  the  lamp  and  the 
wick,  and  the  food  that  we  daily  eat  the  oil  for  the  lamp  I 
Does  the  body  really  correspond  to  the  candle  itself  suffer- 
ing combustion, — or  is  it  not  ratlicr  the  candlestick  contain- 
ing the  consuming  substance  ?  There  is  indeed  much  to  be 
said  for  this  view  of  the  matter  suggested  by  these  ques- 
tions. The  well-nourished  body  of  a  healthy  man  contains 
besides  tlie  indispcrisable  components  without  which  ex- 
istence from  moment  to  moment  would  be  impossible, 
other  tissues  rich  in  slored-up  matters  for  future  use. 
The  lamp  is  furnished  with  a  reservoir  of  oil  enough  to 
feed  its  flame  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  daily  replenishing. 
Such  a  store  in  the  body  i*  the  fat  which  fills  up  the 
hollows  of  the  frame  and  gives  the  plump  sleekness  to 
those  who  arc,  physiologically  speaking,  well-to-do.  But 
besides  this,  much  substance  contained  in  other  parts,  even 
In  impOftant  and  indispensable  organs,  such  for  example  as 
the  muscles,  may  be  regarded  as  stored  material  available 
for  future  consumption  in  case  of  need.  Hence  when  an 
animal  is  deprived  of  all  food  it  docs  not  at  once  die — the 
flame  does  not  forthwith  flicker  down  and  expire — but  the 
combustion  proceeds,  though  much  reduced  in  intensity, 
and  the  excretory  substances  are  evolved  and  cast  forth  as 
formerly.      Meanwhile  the  matters  of  the  body,  lacking 
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reinrorcement,  dwindle  rapidly,  but  not  equally  ;  and  wheo 
the  body  has  been  thus  reduced  in  weight  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion which  is  almost  constant  for  each  kind  of  animal 
and  each  phase  of  life,  death  ensues  ;  the  oil  has  been  spent, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  the  empty  lamp  remaining. 

Of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  fat  is  that  which 
wastes  the  most  quickly  during  starvation  j  it  may  even 
disappear  entirely.  The  liver,  which  also  is  a  large  store- 
house for  the  rest  of  the  body,  yields  up  its  store  com- 
pletely. The  muscles,  except  that  of  the  heart,  supply  fuel 
to  the  struggling  flame  ;  and  even  the  blood  loses  much  of 
its  substance.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  alone  preserve 
their  weight  during  complete  starvation,  and  seem  to  have 
no  portion  that  can  be  made  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  body 
at  large 

We  see.  then,  that  so  long  as  life  continues,  whether  food 
be  taken  or  not.  the  body,  moment  by  moment,  loses 
weight ;  when  loss  ceases,  life  ceases.  But  loss  of  weight 
is  not  the  only  loss  the  body  momently  suffers.  In  addi- 
tion to  loss  of  substance,  there  is  a  continuous  loss  of 
energy. 

The  Energy  of  the  Body. 

Thanks  to  the  lucid  expositions  of  many  brilliant  teachers, 
the  popular  mind  is  beginning  to  attach  clear  notions  to 
this  term  energy.  Nevertheless,  some  illustration  of  its 
meaning  in  connection  with  the  life  of  our  body,  may  not 
seem  superfluous.  Energy,  in  the  technical  sense  in  which 
I  use  it  here,  may  be  translated  inlo  tfie  power  of  doing 
work :  and  the  loss  of  such  power  of  doing  work  seems  to 
be  as  inseparably  associated  with  our  conception  of  living 
matter  as  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  shown  to  be. 
How  may  loss  of  energy  be  exhibited  by  a  body  ?  If  I 
were  to  take  a  large  solid  iron  ball  and  heat  it  in  a  furnace 
to  redness,  and  suspend  it  by  a  chain  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
lofty  room,  the  ball  would  sooner  or  later  grow  cold :  it 
would  give  up  its  heat  to  the  bodies  or  the  space  surround- 
ing it — in  other  words,  it  would  /ose  heat.  But  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  it  would  lose  the  power  of 
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doing  work.  The  power  which  a  red-hot  cannon-ball 
possesses  of  doing  work,  is  one  which  may  be  readily 
demonstrated.  If  such  a  ball  be  plunged  into  a  cauldron 
of  cold  water,  the  energy  {povjer  of  doing  tvork)  which  is 
continually  streaming  from  all  parts  of  its  surface  is  caught 
up  by  the  water,  and  might  be  utilised  by  a  simple  apparatus 
to  do  the  work  of  a  steam  engine.  When  the  ball  is  cold 
once  more,  this  power  of  doing  work  is  gone. 

Take  another  example.  When  I  wind  my  watch  up  at 
night,  I  impart  to  the  coiled  spring  a  certain  quantity 
of  energy — of  power  of  doing  work — which  slowly  dribbles 
away  at  every  click  in  the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  wheels. 
In  24  or  36  hours  the  watch  has  lost  all  its  power  of  doing 
work — its  energy  has  escaped  from  it  If  by  chance  the 
main-spring  snaps,  suddenly  the  whole  energy  escapes  in  a 
second  or  two,  with  the  well-known  whirring  of  such  a 
disaster.  Again,  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  or  a  charge  of 
<iynamitc,  in  the  interior  of  a  bomb,  possesses  an  enormous 
power  of  doing  work.  Such  energy  might  conceivably  be 
allowed  by  a  proper  mechanism  to  escape  little  by  little,  in 
a  somehow  useful  manner :  we  all  know,  however,  with  what 
destructive  violence  such  a  body  commonly  parts  with  its 
stored-up  power  of  doing  work. 

I  may  at  once  point  out  a  distinction  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  draw.  If  I  wind  up  a  clock,  much  energy  or 
power  of  doing  work  becomes  latent  in  the  spring.  If  I 
omit  to  set  the  pendulum  swinging,  the  energy  remains 
latent  for  an  indefinite  time;  the  clock  possesses  the 
potentiality  of  doing  work  ;  its  cnei^  \spoleniial.  When 
the  pendulum  begins  to  swing,  the  "  escapement "  allows 
the  pent'Up  steel  to  unroll  itself  gradually  bit  by  bit ;  work 
is  done,  tlic  power  of  doing  work  is  operative,  the  energy 
b  attual  or  kmetic.  All  energy  belongs  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  classes.  The  energy  of  the  red-hot  b.all  is  actual  ; 
that  of  the  explosive  before  ignition  is  potential. 

Now  a  living  body,  say  of  a  man.  as  has  been  said,  is  as 
continuously  losing  energy  as  it  is  losing  matter  and 
weight     We  obser^'e  this  in  many  ways.      In  the  first 
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place,  the  body  is  the  seat  of  movements,  some  of  which 
are  voluntary  and  others  involuntary.  The  being  whom  we 
are  studying  may,  in  virtue  of  the  contraction  of  his  muscles, 
perform  work  which  we  may  estimate.  The  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  working  day  of  24  hours  may  actually  amount  to 
150,000  kilogramme  metres,  that  is  to  as  much  work  as 
would  be  required  to  lift  nearly  480  tons  to  the  height  of 
one  foot  But  assuming  that  the  human  being  which  we 
are  studying  is  not  exerting  any  voluntary  muscular  effort 
or  doing  any  external  work,  we  may  yet  observe  that  it  is 
the  seat  of  movements  which  are  unceasing,  and  whose 
continuance  is  absolutely  essential  to  life.  The  movements 
of  respiration  and  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  the  most 
obvious  of  these. 

If  our  study  be  an  exact  and  not  a  superficial  one,  we 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  marvellous  pump,  the 
heart,  which  is  ceaselessly  engaged  in  driving  blood 
throughout  the  body,  is  performing  an  amount  of  work 
which  might  be  estimated  without  exaggeration  as  at  least 
equal  in  24  hours  to  the  work  expended  in  lifting  120  tons 
to  the  height  of  one  foot,  while  almost  certainly  it  would 
greatly  exceed  this  estimate,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  heart 
of  a  person  who  is  almost  absolutely  at  rest  does  an 
amount  of  work  which  is  a  sensible  fraction  of  the  external, 
or,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  the  manual  labour  performed 
in  the  working  day  of  a  hard-working  labourer. 

Next  to  the  movements  voluntary  and  involuntary 
which  we  are  just  considering,  the  heat  of  the  animal  body 
attracts  our  attention.  If  with  a  thermometer  we  observe 
its  temperature,  we  are  made  aware  of  the  marvellous  fact 
that  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  health  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  nearly  constant,  and  that  the  temperature  is 
very  much  above  that  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  the 
body,  varying  between  98"  and  100°.  If  we  plunge  the 
body  under  observation  into  a  cold  bath  surrounded  by 
non-conducting  materials,  or  if  instead  of  plunging  the 
whole  body  we  simply  experiment  upon  a  part  of  the  body, 
for  example  one  of  the  lower  extremities^  we  ascertain  that 
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by  contact  with  the  body  the  water  becomes  licated,  and  if 
we  determine  the  amount  of  water  raised  in  temperature, 
and  the  amount  of  the  increment  of  temperature,  we 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  the  body. 
We  may  thus  determine  that  the  human  body  under  observa- 
tion loses  in  24  hours  an  amount  of  heat  which  corresponds 
to  that  required  to  raise,  say  2839  kilogrammes  of  water  one 
degree  Cent.,  or,  in  other  worda,  to  raise  about  62  pounds  of 
water  from  freezing  point  to  boiling  point  If  we  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  physician  and  to  the  experience  of 
mankind,  we  are  told,  too,  that  this  normal  temperature  of 
the  animal  body  is  a  necessity  for  its  continued  existence, 
and  that  were  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  be  perma- 
nently lowered  to  any  considerable  decree,  the  functions 
which  are  most  essentially  vital,  that  is,  most  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  life,  cease,  and  death  ensues. 

We  now  approach  the  question  of  the  source  wherein  our 
»tore  of  matter  and  of  energy  in  the  body  is  continually 
replenished.  Ex  uikito  nihil  fit :  a  body  which  continually 
loses  substance  and  yet  maintains  its  weight,  and  a  body 
which,  while  continuously  losing  energy,  yet  retains  its 
power  of  doing  work,  must  depend  upon  the  introduction  of 
new  matter  and  new  energy  from  without 

The  substances  lost  are  retrieved,  as  must  be  obvious  to 
the  simplest  child,  in  the  food  whicli  is  eaten  :  it  is  equally 
true,  although  not  so  obvious,  that  the  lost  energy  is 
recovered  from  the  same  source.  In  short,  the  substances 
which  enter  the  body  have  not  the  same  form  as  tlie 
substances  which  leave  it :  stareh,  albuminous  matter,  fatty 
matter,  are  introduced  as  food  ;  but  carbonic  dioxide,  water, 
urea,  are  the  representatives  of  these  substances  in  the 
excretions.  Similarly  the  energy  which  enters  the  body  is 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  unlike  that  which  escapes  :  in  the 
fonner  case  it  is  potential,  in  the  latter  it  is  actual  or 
kinetic  And  these  two  concurrent  series  of  events,  viz. 
the  tiaosformation  of  matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
energy  on  the  other,  arc  inseparably  associated.  Matters 
are  introduced  into  the  body  in  one  chemical  form  and 
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'  while  Uicre  are  converted  into  other  and  more  stable  forms : 
and  in  the  course  of  this  transmutation  actual  enci^y  of  heat 
and  mechanical  movement  appears  and  escapes.  If  you 
ask  me  what  is  the  general  nature  of  these  chemical 
changes  out  of  which  so  much  energy  appears  which  before 
was  latent  or  potential,  I  can  refer  to  that  cardinal  com- 
parison with  which  I  started,  viz.  the  comparison  of  the 
living  body  to  a  burning  lamp,  and  tell  you  that  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  linked  at  every  step  to  the 
manifestations  of  life  are  oxidations  of  a  more  or  less 
evident  kind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  continuous 
wasting  and  renewal  of  the  body :  there  is  no  life  (in  our 
physiological  experience  of  it)  without  the  conversion  of 
potential  into  actual  energy:  there  is  no  such  conversion 
without  the  chemical  transmutation  of  unoxidised  or 
partially  oxidised  matters  into  matters  more  perfectly 
oxidised :  there  can  be  no  such  oxidation  without  the 
continual  renewal  of  the  factors  of  it,  and  the  continual 
removal  of  the  effete  substances. 

Whilst  certain  of  the  losses  of  the  body  are  absolutely 
continuous,  to  wit  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  portion  of 
its  water,  other  of  its  losses  are,  as  it  were,  intermittent, 
these  matters  being  accumulated  in  proper  receptacles  and 
then  thrown  out  of  the  economy. 

Like  the  losses,  the  gains  of  the  matter  of  the  body  are  in 
part  continuous,  in  part  intermittent.  For  instance,  tlie 
body  is  without  ceasing  receiving  oxygen  gas  which  in  the 
case  of  air-breathing  animals  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
which  they  breathe,  and  in  the  case  of  aquatic  animal 
from  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water  which  they  inhabit,  tJ 
oxygen  which  is  being  continuously  received  by  the  hot 
being  very  nearly,  though  rot  exactly,  equal  in  amou 
to  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  being  simultaneously  expc' 
by  the  process  of  respiration. 

The  intermittent  sources  of  gain  of  the  animal  bod 
constituted  by  the  food  and  drink  which  from  time  t 
are  introduced  into  it.     Of  all  the  constituents  intro 
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this  way,  by  far  the  most  abundant  is  water,  which 
constitutes  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the  liquid,  but 
which  is  also  present  in  considerable  proportion  in  all 
those  solid  articles  of  food  which  we  consume.  Besides 
water,  the  food  contains  certain  mineral  constituents, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  as  most  abundant 
common  salt,  whose  presence  in  and  passage  through 
the  animal  body  and  its  various  tissues  and  organs,  appears 
to  be  absolutely  essential  to  a  variety  of  the  chemical  and 
especially  physical  processes  which  have  their  seat  in 
these.  The  solid  constituents  of  food  contain,  however, 
as  their  princi|>al  constituents  certain  organic  bodies  belong- 
ing to  few  pcifcctiy  defined  groups,  and  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  or  their  derivatives  may  in  great  part  be  so 
acted  upon  as  to  enter  into  and  become  as  it  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs ;  in  other  words, 
be  assimilotai. 

Tliercare,it  will  be  observed,  very  close  analogies  between 
the  animal  and  such  a  piece  of  mechanbm  as  the  steajn 
engine.  Thus  the  energy  at  the  disposal  of  both  is  pri- 
marily derived  from  the  oxidation  of  combustible  matters. 
Again  the  potential  energy  latent  in  the  combustible 
matters  and  the  oxygen  to  which  as  yet  it  has  no  suitable 
access,  appears  as  heat  and  mechanical  movement  chicHy. 
Some  of  the  most  salient  points  of  difference  must,  however, 
not  be  lost  sight  of : 

(i)  The  waste  of  the  essential  parts  of  such  a  machine  as 
the  steam  engine  is  insignificant,  and  bears  no  definite 
relation  to  the  work  done;  the  kineticcncrgyof  the  machine 
is  primarily  due  to  oxidation  processes  taking  place  in  the 
fumacc,  and  in  no  respect  to  changes  in  the  substance  of 
the  machine.  The  animal  on  the  other  hand  wastes  con- 
tinuously in  all  its  parts  and  organs,  and  its  energy  is 
derived  immediately  from  material  which  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  various  mechanisms. 

(2)  Any  substance  capable  of  being  readily  oxidised 
(burned)  and  thus  of  generating  heat  may  be  used  as  fuel 
in  the  steam  engine,  provided  its  oxidation  admits  of  being 
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conducted  with  safety  to  its  furnace,  whilst  the  substances 
which  can  form  the  food  of  animals  belong  to  few  groups 
which  includo  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  bodies. 
The  constituents  of  food  have  not  only  to  supply  encrgj'  to 
the  body  but  they  must  further  be  capable  of  prior  conver- 
sion into  the  very  substance  of  the  animal  body,  into  its 
very  "  flesh  and  blood."  Moreover  the  constituents  of  food 
must  be  very  free  from  traces  of  the  peculiar  substances 
which  we  term  poisons,  and  which  by  their  presence  have 
the  power  of  impairing  and  stopping  the  action  of  various 
or;gan5  of  the  body,  and  in  this  way  terminating  life. 

Let  us  now  return  to  consider  what  are  the  losses  of  the 
matters  of  the  body  in  24  hours.  An  average  human  body 
loses  in  24  hours  of  water  about  40,000  grains  or  6!bs. :  of 
other  matters  about  14,500  grains,  or  over  2lbs.  The  latter 
contains  carbon,  mostly  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
amounting  to  4000  grains,  and  nitrogen  excreted  mainly  in 
the  form  of  urea  amounting  to  300  grains  ;  the  ratio  which 
the  nitrogen  bears  to  the  carbon  excreted,  namely  300  to 
4000,  or  roughly  l  to  13,  is  a  number  which  I  would  ask 
you  to  remember.  The  table  to  which  I  now  direct  your 
attention  illustrates  the  channels  through  which  the  water, 
the  nitrogen,  and  the  carbon,  are  severally  excreted. 
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800 
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250 

10 

40 

t.n. 
J -300 
140 
100 

460 

Total    . 

40-000 

14-500 

300 

4'coo 

Now  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  loss  the  body  m 
daily  receive  about  Sooo  grains  of  solid  dry  water-free  f 
about  36,500  grains  of  water,  and  about  10,000  gra' 
oxygen,  the  latter  being  introduced  into  the  body  J 
Ltocess  of  respiration. 
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The  Fwdoft/te  Aaimai  Body  the  source  of  its  Energy, 

Wc  ha%'c  now  to  consider  more  particularly  than  we 
have  yet  done  the  nature  of  the  solid  food  which  the  body 
requires.  In  the  fin*t  instance  ihis  solid  food,  in  order 
conveniently  to  support  the  body,  should  contAiii  the 
elements  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  approximately  the  same 
proportion  as  these  elements  arc  contained  in  the  matters 
excreted  by  the  body.  In  the  second  place,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  these  elements  must  be  contained  in  chemi- 
cal compounds  belonging  to  a  few  tolerably  well-defined 
groups. 

The  organic  matters  of  the  foods  may  be  divided  into 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous.  The  former  containing 
the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and 
oxygen.  The  Latter  only  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxj'^cn.  All  these  organic  matters,  whether  they  be 
nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous,  are  primarily  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 


The  PiaHt  in  reference  to  the  A  nimal. 

The  plant  is  the  necessary  and  constant  precursor  of  the 
animal.  The  plant  organism  possesses  synthetic  powers  of 
a  remarkable  kind,  that  is  to  say,  powers  of  building  up  out 
of  very  simple  bodies  compounds  of  great  complexity. 
The  plant  possesses  namely  the  power,  out  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  ammonia,  and  a  few  mineral  salts,  of  building  up 
such  complex  bodies  as  vegetable  albumins,  starches, 
sugars  and  fats,  the  first  being  nitrogenous,  the  second  and 
the  third  being  non-nitK^cnous, 

\Vlien  wc  inquire  further  into  the  nature  of  tlie  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  vegetable  organism  wc  find  that  these 
processes  of  synthesis  or  building  up  arc  intimately  connected 
with  the  power  which  the  plant  possesses  of  separating  the 
atoms  of  certain  chemical  compounds  presented  to  it,  and 
building  up  the  separated  atoms  into  new  combinations. 
Such  a  body  as  starch  for  instance  i>ecessitates  on  the  part 
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of  the  plant  a  sqjaration,  a  tearing  asunder,  as  it  were,  of 
atoms  of  carbon  from  atoms  of  oxygen  as  tliey  existed  in 
carbonic  acid,  the  carbon  being  retained  by  the  plant-cell, 
while  the  oxygen  is  in  part  thrown  out  of  it- 

This  remarkable  power  of  tearing  asunder  the  atoms 
existing  in  the  simple  bodies  which  constitute  the  chief 
elements  of  plant  food,  is  liowever  only  possessed  by  the 
plant  in  the  presence  of  the  rays  of  sunlight.  It  is  the 
radiant  energy  of  the  sun  which,  acting  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  vegetable  cell,  tears  asunder  carbon  from 
oxygen,  hydrogen  from  oxygen  ;  and  the  energy  which  has 
effected  the  decomposition  becomes,  as  it  were,  latent  in  or 
associated  with  the  separated  atoms  in  the  position  which 
they  occupy  in  the  newiy  formed  complex  organic  bodies. 
All  the  bodies  thus  formed,  the  protekis.  (he  starches,  the 
sugars  and  tht  fats,  arc  combustible,  that  is  to  say  under 
favourable  circumstances  they  may  be  made  to  oxidise  or 
burn,  and  in  the  process  of  oxidation  or  combustion  the 
potential  energy  which  was  stored  in  them  becomes  actual 
or  kinetic,  and  takes  the  form  of  heat.  All  these  substances 
may  similarly  be  used  as  articles  of  food  for  animals  and 
be  burned  within  the  tissues,  and  thus  furnish  the  animal  with 
the  energy  which  it  requires  for  the  performance  of  the  ex- 
ternal work  which  the  Individual  has  to  perform,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  temperature  which  b  so  necessary  to 
the  life  of  the  body.  Some  of  my  hearers  may  be  surprised 
at  the  statement  that  organic  constituents  contained  in  the 
food  of  the  animal  body  are  derived  entirely  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  may  remark  that  man  partakes  of 
food  which  in  great  measure  is  derived  from  animals,  and 
not  from  plants.  1  would  point  out  to  these,  however,  that 
the  animals  which  we  consume  as  food,  or  the  milk  whicl; 
is  supplied  to  us  by  certain  of  these  animals,  furnish  uawith 
matters  derived  primarily  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  an 
which  have  been  in  some  degree  modified,  and  yet  substr 
tiaily  stored  up  for  our  use  by  the  animal.  The  sheep 
oxen  whose  flesh  we  consume  are  but  store-houses  con 
ing  plant  products  which   these   creatures   accumulat 
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their  tissues  for  our  use,  so  ttiat  when  we  consume  the  flesh 
of  an  ox,  though  we  obtain  the  proteid  which  that  flesh 
contains  immediately  from  the  animal  tissue,  it  is  yet  but 
proteid  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  plants.  As  how- 
ever the  diet  fit  for  the  suppoct  of  animal  life  must  of 
necessity  contain  an  admixture  of  the  various  groups  of 
food  constituents  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
it  is  advisable  that  we  should  for  a  moment  or  two  consider 
the  characters  of  eadi  group. 


QassiJiealioH  of  tfu  Organic  Comlituents  of  Food. 

I,  Tfu  proteid  or  albuminous  substances. — The  most 
essential  of  all  tlie  chemical  constituents  of  the  tissues  of 
animals  and  vegetables  are  called  proteid  or  albuminous 
bodies. 

The  animal  organism,  for  instance,  in  its  earliest  stage  is 
represented  by  a  single  cell,  the  ovum,  which  is  a  nucleated 
mass  of  so  called  protoplasm.  This  protoplasm,  matter 
endowed  with  marvellous  imtcntiality,  contains  as  its 
chief  constituent  the  proteid  or  albuminous  bodies  which 
we  arc  now  considering.  From  this  one  primary  proto- 
plasmic mass  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  are 
derived,  and  in  every  case  descendants  of  the  original 
protoplasmic  mass  form  the  foundation  or,  as  it  were,  the 
sub-stratum  of  the  tissues  and  organs. 

The  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
sulphur,  which  proteids  contain,  are  combined  together  in 
proportions  which  differ  but  slightly  in  the  case  of  the 
several  proteids. 

The  following  table  indicates  appfx>ximately  the  vari- 
ation in  the  comjiowlion  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
protdds : — 


c. 

H, 

N.        1        s. 
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^B              To.      ■ 
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In  additioQ  to  these  constituents,  the  pn^teids,  however 
carefully  they  may  have  been  prepared,  usually  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  the  composition  of  which 
varies  in  diflercnt  cases,  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the 
alkaline  metals  being  the  predominant  constituents.  These 
proteids,  or  as  they  arc  often  called  albuminous  substames, 
are  abundant  in  blood,  in  muscles,  in  milk,  in  eggs,  and 
are  present  in  considerable  proportions  also  in  such 
vegetable  products  as  wheatcn  flour  or  the  leguminous 
seeds.  Certain  of  these  proteids  arc  capable  of  existing 
in  solution  in  pure  water,  others  only  in  water  holding 
small  quantities  of  mineral  matters  in  solution,  whilst  some 
arc  altogether  insoluble  in  water.  Even  those  which  are 
soluble  in  water  may  be  rendered  insoluble  by  sundry 
agents.  The  various  albuminous  bodies  present  chemical 
reactions  of  which  some  are  common  to  all  members  of 
the  group,  and  others  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
individual  substances.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  tliese 
bodies  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  is  very  much 
higlier  than  the  ratio  in  which  the  nitrogen  thrown  off  from 
the  animal  body  stands  to  the  carbon. 

2,  Starcius  and  sugars. — These  bodies  are  often  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  the  group  carbohydrates,  an  antiquated 
term  which,  whilst  it  has  lost   its  former  meaning,  may 
serve  to  remind   us  that  these    bodies  contain  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  elements  are 
contained  in  water,  so  that  the  carbohydrates  may,  so  far 
as  elementary  composition  is  concerned,  be  considered  to 
be  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  unoxidised 
carbon,  and  a  certain  number  of  molecules  of  water.     The 
starclics  and  sugars  are  present  in  the  largest  quantities 
In  the  vegetable  foods  which    animals  consume,   thoug' 
sugar  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  milk.     T' 
starches  are  bodies  which  are   generally  introduced  in 
the  animal  economy  in  an  insoluble  condition  ;  they  will 
studied  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  lecture.     The  sugars 
highly  soluble  bodies.     These  carbohydrates  are  usi 
found  associated  with  proteid  matters  in  various  for 
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vegetable  food,  though  the  proportion  of  the  two  groujis 
varies  remiirkably. 

Thus  in  i>eas  we  have  an  mstancc  of  a  vegetable  contain- 
ing large  quantities  of  proteids  in  reference  to  starches, 
while  in  rice  the  starches  enormously  preponderate. 

3.  The  fats. — Both  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  contain 
varying  proportions  of  fats.  The  vegetable  oils,  milk,  butter, 
the  adipose  tissue  of  animals,  all  contain  large  quantities 
of  fats.     Like  the  starches  and  sugars,  the  fats  arc  non- 
nitrogenous.   They  contain   less  oxygen   than   would   be 
^required  to  combine  with  their  hydrogen  to  form  water, 
rThc  number  of  animal  fats  which  preponderate  are  three 
so-called  neutral  fats,  termed  stearin,  palmitin  and  olein. 
Tile  first  of  these  is  most  abundant  in  the  most  solid  fats, 
the   third   In  the  most  diffluent  or  softest  fats.     Each  of 
these   constituents,   namely,   olein,   palmitin   and   stearin, 
..may  readily  be  decomposed  into  the   soluble  substance 
[glycerine  and   into   a   fatty  acid  :    this   may  be  brought 
[about  by  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  steam  or  by 
boiling  them   for  a    considerable   time   with   alkalies   or 
their  carbonates.     Thus  stearin  may  be  decomposed  into 
stearic  acid  and  glycerine;  palmitin  into  palmitic  acid 
and   glycerine,  and   olein   into   oleic   acid  and  glycerine. 
Of  the  fats  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  not,  like  the 
proteids,  formed  only  by  the  agency  of  vegetable  bodies. 
The  animal  economy  appears  unquestionably  to  possess  the 
power  of  decomposing  proteids,  and  obtaining  from  them 
fatft ;  and  it  has  also  in  all  probability  the  power  of  forming 
fats  out  of  starches  and  sugars, 

RationaU  of  a  Mixed  Diet. 

If  we  now  contrast  the  ultimate  chemical  composition  of 
proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fata,  taking  as  an  example  of 
the  proteid  group  vegetable  albumin,  of  the  carbohydrate 
group  starch,  and  of  the  fatty  group  olctn,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusions  :  — That  the  fat  contains  a  much  larger 
)rtionatc  quantity  of  carbon  than  cither  the  proteid 
or  the   carbohydrate,  that   its  proportionate   quantity   of 
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hydrogen  is  also  very  much  higher,  and  that  the  relative 
amount  of  oxygen  is  very  much  less  in  fat  than  in  the 
proteid  or  the  carbohydrate ;  in  this  respect  the  carbo- 
hydrate occupies  a  middle  position. 

But  the  mnst  remarkable  fact  which  would  be  discovered  i 
in  this  comparison  would  be  that  the  clement  nitrogen, 
along  with  sulphur  in  smaller  proportions,  is  absent  from  the 
starch  and  the  fat,  and  present  only  in  the  proteid  group  ol 
food-stuffs.  As  nitrogen  is  the  characteristic  and  indis- 
pensable element  in  all  living  mailers,  the  proteid  group  of 
food-materials,  because  it  alone  contains  this  element,  must 
be  declared  to  be  the  essential  constituent  of  all  diets.  As  we 
survey  tlic  tables  of  elementary  composition  of  the  typical 
constituents  of  food  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
ihe  instinct  which  has  led  man  to  select  a  mixed  diet,  in 
which  proteid,  carbohydrate  and  fatly  elements  are  repre- 
sented, and  in  which  the  two  latter  preponderate  over  the 
former.  A  man  must,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  obtain  in  his 
food  as  much  nitrogen  as  corresponds  with  that  which  leaves 
his  body  daily  in  the  form  of  urea,  an  amount  which  ordi- 
narily may  be  set  down  as  about  300  grains.  This  nitrogen 
can  only  be  present  in  bodies  belonging  to  the  group  of  pro- 
teid* or  their  immediate  derivatives.  All  diet  therefore  in 
order  to  support  life  must  include  proteid  or  albuminous  sub- 
stances containing  at  least  the  above  quantity  of  nitrogen : 
that  is  an  amount  of  proteids  amounting  to  about  2000 
grains. 

But  the  body  requires,  besides  300  grains  of  nitrogen, 
about  4CXX>  grains  of  carbon.      Were  this  carbon   to   be 
obtained   exclusively   from   proteids,  the  quantity    which 
would  have  to  be  consumed  would  be  enormous  ;  and  thcr 
would  be  introduced  into  the  system  an  amount  of  nitn 
gcnous  material  greatly  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

This  would  throw  an  unnecessary  amount  of  work  up 
various   oi^an.*    of  the  body,   and,   as   these   organs 
constituted,  would  soon    lead    to   disease   of   tliem, 
slinct  however  teaches    us  to  mix  with  the  proteid 
liirge  quantities  of  non-nitrogenous  food  from  whici 
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body  may  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  and  the 
hydrogen  which  correspond  to  the  quantities  of  these 
dements  which  are  oxidised. 


Calorimetrical  value  of  foods. 

Before  giving  instances  of  diets  which  contain  the  various 
groups  of  food  constituents  in  proper  proportions  to  support 
the  life  of  man,  I  may  add  some  additional  theoretical 
considerations  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  different 
groups  of  food  constituents  as  givers  of  energy  to  the  body. 
By  completely  oxidising  the  same  weight  of  different  food 
instruments  called  caloritnfters,  in  which  the 
led  body  is  employed  in  heating  a  known 
volume  of  water,  or  in  melting  ice,  the  total  amount  of  energy 
which  each  substance  is  capable  of  yielding  on  oxidation  may 
be  determined  and  ma)'  be  expressed  in  so-called  h^at  units. 
The  heat  units  employed  in  such  determinations  vary, 
though  one  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  other ;  that 
which  is  mast  frequently  employed  by  scientific  men  is 
called  t\\c  gramme  unit  or  fa/<srif,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  rai.se  the  temperature  of 
one  gramme  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade.  The  table 
to  which  I  now  draw  your  attention  exhibits  the  number  of 
heat  units  evolved  by  the  complete  combustion  of  an  equal 
quantity  (namely  one  gramme  or  1 5432  English  grains)  of 
various  Hub-stances. 

Heat  evolved  during  the  complete  combustion  of  one 
gramme  of  the  following  substances  : — 

Albumen 491)8 

Butter  (id  its  ordinary  moist  condition)     .        .        .  7364 

Fat  of  ox 9069 

Arrowroot 39t3 

Caiw  iMgix 3348 

Uica 2206 

These  numbers  allow  us  to  see  at  a  glance  that  of  all 
food-stuffs  the  fatty  bodies  are  those  which  contain  the 
largest  store  of  available  energy.  Next  to  them  come  the 
protcids,  and   lastly  tlic  carbohydrates.     It  would  be  a 
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mistake,  however,  to  read  such  a  table  absolutely  and 
without  resen-ation.  In  the  calorimeter  the  substances 
submitted  to  experiment  are  oxidised  as  completely  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be,  and  the  numbers  in  the  table 
express  the  utmost  possible  yield  of  energy,  supposing 
oxidation  to  be  carried  to  its  extreme  limit.  Now  tlic  body 
has  not  the  power  of  bringing  about  this  perfect  oxidation  of 
all  substances :  some  substances  are  doubtless  burnt  up  into 
the  most  stable  and  ultimate  form  of  COj  and  H^O.  But 
suchcomplete oxidation  is  not  possible  in  thecaseof  proteids, 
which  in  all  probability  are  capable  of  yielding  in  the  body 
no  more  than  4263  calories  per  gramme  weight  instead  of 
4998  as  stated  in  the  table: 

As  the  object  of  taking  food  is  twofold — viz.  (1)  to  repair 
certain  losses  which  tlie  organs  and  tissues  (proleid  for  the 
main  part)  are  continually  sustaining ;  and  (2)  to  furnish 
the  body  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potential  energy — it  is 
obvious  that  when  the  body  has  obtained  as  much  proteid 
food,  together  with  water  and  mineral  constituents,  as  will 
serve  to  make  up  the  waste  of  these  constituents,  it  is  at 
liberty  to  derive  from  fats  and  carbohydrates  the  greater 
part  of  the  energy  it  still  stands  in  need  of:  especially  as 
the  oxidation  of  these  latter  bodies  is  very  readily  accom- 
plished without  entailing  the  excessive  labour  in  certain 
organs  which  the  combustion  of  proteid  matters  would  da 

Conslitiilion  of  an  'Adequate'  Diet. 

We  may  now  consider  an  estimate  made  by  the  German 
physiologist  RanlvC  of  the  various  quantities  of  proteids,  fats 
and  carbohydrates  which,  when  present  in  a  digestible  diet, 
are  sufficient  to  support  the  life  of  man.  According  to 
Ranke  a  suflicient  diet  should  contain 


about  154J  grains  of  proteids, 
»      1543     »      I.   fats, 


and    3703 


„  carbohydrates. 


The  amount  of  energy  associated  with  each  of  those 
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groups  of  food  constituents  U  shown  in  the  table  which  I 
now  bring  before  your  notice. 

>  543  grains  of  albumin  give  4:6.300  caloric 
•  543     ■>      »  f^t  ..     906.900       » 

3703     »      n  surch       „     938,880      „ 


Total    2,272,080 

\Vc  have  here  the  amount  of  various  food  constituents 
supplying  the  body  with  matter  and  energy  in  quantity 
suRident,  accorcling  to  Ranke,  to  make  up  for  the  losses 
under  both  heads.  This  cstunatc  is,  liowever,  rather  too 
low  a  one.  Wc  arc  inclined  to  place  more  reliance  upon 
the  estimates  of  Forater  and  Voit,  according  to  whom  the 
following  quantities  of  the  chief  organic  food  constituents 
arc  required  by  an  average  man. 

Albumin  itS     grammes  equal  (o  1820  grains 

Fats  88-4        „  „       „  1364     „ 

Carbohjrdrntc*  391-3        „  „       ,,6053     „ 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  above  diet  is 
the  following : — 

Nitrog«n    18*3  grammes  cqiinl  to      383'40  grains 
Ciubon    338  „  „     „     5061  „ 

The  value  of  3  diet  containing  this  amount  of  the  various 
constituents  in  energy  is  as  follows  : — 

118     gr«mmcs  of  albumin  give     503,034  c.-ilories 

88-4       „         „  fai  „        801.699      „ 

39S-3       „         „  carbuliydratcs    „     1.534.600      „ 


Total        3,839,333  calorics. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  much  of  various  articles 
of  food  must  be  consumed  in  order  to  supply  the  organism 
with  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen  which  the 
estimate  of  Forster  and  Voit  demand.*.  I  draw  your 
attention  to  a  table  in  which  on  the  left  hand  we  have  the 
quantities  of  various  articles  of  food  which  contain  18-3 
grammes  of  nitrogen  and  on  the  right  hand  the  quanliticii 
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of  the  same  articles  of  food  which  contain  328  grammes  of 
carbon. 


i8'3  grammes  of  nitrogen  = 


323  grammes  of  carbon  = 


Cheese     ,     . 

373  grammes 

Bacon     .     .       450  grammes 

Lc.m  meat     . 

538 

T) 

Wheaten  flour     814 

Ir 

Wiie.itcn  flour 

796 

1) 

Rice  ...       896 

» 

EksM'8)     . 

905 

11 

Cbeese    .     .     1,160 

» 

Black  bread  . 

989 

It 

Black  bread      1,346 

n 

Rice  .     .      . 

1,868 

I» 

Eggs  (43)    .    j,a3i 

n 

Milk  .     .     . 

3,905 

,» 

Le.in  meat    .    3,620 

n 

Potatoes .    . 

4.S7S 

IT 

Potatoes.      .     3,134 

•» 

Bacon      .     . 

4.796 

« 

Milk .     .     .    4,6;3 

n 

Beer  .     .     . 

17,000 

,t 

Beer.     .     .  13,160 

tj 

This  useful  and  suggestive  table  indicates  to  us  how 
very  limited  are  the  substances  which  by  themselves  will 
supply  the  body  with  the  proper  quantities  which  it 
requires  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbon,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  energy  which  it  yields.  Thus  whilst  538 
grammes  of  meat  are  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  proteid 
which  the  body  requires,  if  meat  alone  composed  the  diet 
of  an  animal  there  would  be  needed  as  much  as  2620 
grammes  to  supply  all  the  carbon  required ;  but  no  man 
could  day  after  day  consume  such  an  enormous  quantity 
of  meat.  Even  milk,  which  contains  all  the  various  groups 
of  food  constituents,  is  not  adapted  to  supply  all  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  diet  in  their  proper  proportions  for  an 
adult  animal ;  for  whilst  all  the  nitrogen  which  its  body 
needs  could  be  afforded  by  the  consumption  of  2905 
grammes  of  milk,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  carbon 
needed  should  be  obtained,  the  milk  consumed  would  have 
to  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  4652  grammes,  in  other 
words  over  ten  English  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  only  one  article  of  diet  in 
each  of  these  tables,  namely  black  bread,  which  contains 
nitrogen  and  carbon  in  sucJi  proportions  that  a  moderate 
weight  of  it  is  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  economy 
for  both  these  elements.  From  1300  to  14CX)  grammes  of 
black  bread  constitute,  therefore,  almost  a  standard  diet, 
and  1  may  mention  that  upon  this  diet  large  numbers  of 
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men  are  able  to  live  in  health  and  to  accomplish  great 
labours.  In  some  of  the  departments  in  the  south  o( 
France  black  bread  constitutes  almost  the  only  food  of  a 
vigorous  and  laborious  population. 


I 


The  Principal  Food-stuffs  examined. 

Although  food  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  a  hand- 
book spcciall)'  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  advisable 
that  we  should  here  make  some  further  remarks  upon 
the  chief  articles  of  food  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  our  dietary.      We  may  do  so  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  Meat. 
3-  Eggs. 

3.  Milk. 

4.  Vegeiable  foods. 

5.  Water  iind  mineral  sails. 
&   Infusion  of  tea.  cutTiT  and  cocoa. 
7.  Wines,  beer  nnd  spirits. 

I.  Meat. — Meat  is  composed  of  the  flesh  or  muscular  tissue 
of  herbivorous  animals.  In  addition  to  muscular  fibres 
it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue  with 
imbedded  fat,  the  latter  varying  in  amount  between  4 
and  5  pc  cent  The  muscular  substance  which  con- 
stitutes meat  proper  contains  about  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
of  water-free  solids,  that  is  to  say  about  25  per  cent  and  of 
this  18  per  cent,  consists  of  albuminous  substances  projicr, 
and  about  2  per  cent,  of  gclatigenous  substances.  When 
meat  is  cliopi>ed  up  and  treated  with  cold  water,  or  still 
better  with  water  heated  to  about  55  or  60  degrees 
Centigrade,  the  water  extracLs  from  it  firstly  proteids,  which 
are  almost  entirely  coagulated  on  subsequently  boiling  the 
liquid  ;  secondly  a  mixture  of  nitrogenous  so-called  extrac- 
tive matters,  of  which  the  chief  is  a  body  called  creatine ; 
thirdly  salts,  of  which  those  of  pota.'^Mum  are  much  the 
most  abundant.  When  meat  is  treated  for  a  long  time 
with  boiling  water  or  water  approaching  the  boiling 
temperature,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  .salts  and 
extractive  matters,  the  solution  contains  no  inconsiderable 
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quantity  of  gelatine,  formed  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  meat.  Beef-tea  is  but  a 
solution  of  the  saline  and  extractive  matters  of  beef; 
Liebig's  extract  is  but  an  evaporated  bcef-tca  containing  in 
a  small  volume  the  extractive  matters  and  the  salts  of  a 
large  quantity  of  beef,  and  in  virtue  of  this  possesses 
medicinal  and  dietetic  properties  not  to  be  despised  ;  yet  if 
considered  as  a  food,  it  in  no  sense  represents  the  meat 
which  has  yielded  it,  since  it  has  lost  the  essential 
albuminous  clement. 

When  meat  is  boiled  or  roasted  the  exterior  should  be 
rapidly  heated,  so  that  the  proteids  on  tlie  surface  may 
at  once  be  coagulated  and  form  a  case  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  interior  juices-  The  subsequent  cooking  may 
then  be  carried  on  at  a  low  temperature — say  160"  F. — and 
with  slowness,  so  as  to  cause  the  fibres  to  set  loosely 
without  shrinking  or  hardening. 

The  object  of  the  various  methods  of  cooking  meat  ar^ 
If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  altogether  secondary 
object  of  rendering  it  more  savoury  and  appetising,  to 
increase  its  digestibility  and  to  destroy  parasites  and  the 
germs  of  both  vegetable  and  mineral  organisms  whose 
subsequent  development  might  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
life. 

2.  Eggs. — An  average  hen's  egg  is  said  to  weigh  about 
17s  ounce,  of  which  the  shell  forms  one  tenth.  Eggs 
contain  about  73  per  cent  of  water,  about  15  of  albumin, 
and  T3  of  fat  containing  a  body  called  lecithin.  The  fat 
and  lecithin  are  mainly  contained  in  the  yolk,  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  the  albumin  is  contained  in  the  white  of  the 
egg.  When  eggs  are  boiled  the  albuminous  constituents 
are,  in  the  case  of  soft-boiled  eggs,  heated  and  only  partially 
coagulated:  in  the  case  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  the  albumin  of 
the  white  of  the  egg  and  the  so-called  vitcllin  of  the  yolk 
arc  coagulated  so  as  to  convert  them  into  solid  masses. 

3.  Milk. — This  liquid,  which  is  the  secretion  of  the 
mammary  gland,  constitutes  for  the  earlier  part  of  life,  a 
typical    diet,  containing    representatives  of  the  different 
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groups  of  food  constituents,  although  not  in  the  proportions 
ill  which  these  are  most  useful  for  an  healthy  adult  body. 
Milk  has  a  specific  gravity  which  may  be  as  a  rule  stated 
at  between  1030  and  1033.  It  contains  about  12  per  cent. 
of  Bolide,  including  about  3  per  cent,  of  fats  in  the  form 
of  butter,  about  3  per  cent,  of  casein,  about  4  or  J  per 
oent  of  sugar,  and  about  0-02  per  cent,  of  salts.  The  sugar 
which  is  contained  in  milk,  and  which  is  sometimes  called 
lactose,  has  a  composition  C,  H,,  O^  liutlermilk  consists 
of  milk  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed,  and  therefore 
conlains  chiefly  sugar,  casein,  and  salts.  Whey  consists  of 
milk  from  which  the  casein  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  rennet.  Cheese  consists  of  the  casein  of  milk 
precipitated  by  rennet :  it  contains  also  very  much  of  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  original  milk. 

4.  Veritable  feeds. — The  most  important  of  the  articles 
of  vt^ctable  food  is  ■u.-heati-n  Jioiir,  which  contains  about  13 
per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  protcids  constituting  the  so-called 
gluten,  and  about  73  per  cent  of  slarck.  Bread  is  made  by 
mixing  wheat-flour  with  water  and  salt,  so  as  to  form 
dough,  to  which  is  afterwards  added  yeast  The  starch  is 
converted  into  various  so-called  dextrins,  and  then  into 
sugars,  which  then  undergo  alcoholic  fernientation  under  the 
influence  of  the  yeast  pkmt.  This  leads  to  the  evolution 
of  cartxxn  dioxide,  which  causes  the  dough  to  "rise."  When 
the  dough,  after  being  divided  into  masses  of  size  suitable 
to  form  loaves,  is  healed  in  the  oven  to  the  temperature  of 
150  or  200  degrees  Centigrade,  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol  generated  in  the  process  of  fermentation  arc  ex- 
pelled, and  in  their  escape  cause  the  dough  to  assume  a 
spongy  texture  and  to  become  "light."  Karley  and  oat- 
meal, although  scr\'iccabtc  as  foods,  and  eonlaining  consi- 
derable quantities  of  proteids,  do  not  yield  a  <lough  which 
admits  of  being  made  into  bread.  The  value  ot oatmeal  as  an 
article  of  diet  is  however  very  well  known  and  recognised 
by  all. 

Peas  and  beans  aflbrd  examples  of  vegetable  foods  which 
are  remarkably  rich  in  protcids,  containing  about  25  per 
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cent  of  legumin,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  casein  of 
milk.    They  also  contain  about  38  per  cent  of  starch. 

Potatoes  contain  on  an  average  about  75  per  cent  of 
water.  The  solid  matter  consists  mainly  of  starch  with  a 
small  quantity  of  proteid  matter  and  mineral  matters  which 
are  specially  rich  in  potassium  salts. 

Fruits  and  succulait  vegetables  are  of  value  owing  to  the 
sugar,  the  organic  acids,  and  the  salts  which  they  contain. 

5.  Water  and  mineral  salts. — The  body  of  man  con- 
tains more  than  one  half  its  weight  of  water,  and.  as  I  have 
told  you,  very  large  quantities  of  water  are  daily  being  ex- 
creted from  the  body.  Want  of  water  makes  itself  more 
imperatively  felt,  and  leads  more  rapidly  to  death,  than 
even  want  of  solid  food.  As,  however,  the  food  of  man — I 
refer  to  the  solid  food — all  contains  large  quantities  of 
water,  life  may  be  supported  when  but  little  actual  liquid 
is  consumed.  The  quantity  of  water,  pure  or  mixed  with 
organic  matters,  such  as  alcohol,  or  coffee  and  tea-extractives, 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  man  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  be  stated  at  from  one  to  three  pints,  though  the  quan- 
tity needed  is  remarkably  influenced  by  certain  circum- 
stances and  particularly  by  the  temperature  to  which  the 
body  is  subjected. 

The  mineral  matters  required  daily  by  man  are  contained 
in  the  various  articles  of  food  which  he  consumes.  Instinct 
however,  leads  man  to  mix  with  his  food  considerable 
quantities  of  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt 

6.  Infusion  of  lea,  coffee  and  cocoa. — Tea  leaves  and 
coffee  berries  contain  rather  less  than  2  per  cent  of  a 
neutral  nitrogenous  principle  termed  t/iein  or  eaffein.  Tea 
leaves  contain,  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  tannic  acid 
and  other  extractive  matters,  amongst  which  are  to  be 
mentioned  indefinite  and  imperfectly  known  volatile  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  infusion  owes  much  of  its  aroma  and  taste. 
Coffee  berries  contain,  in  addition  to  caffein,  large  quan- 
tities of  insoluble  matters,  also  sugar,  dextrin,  and  aromatic 
constituents,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  fatty  bodies. 

7.  Wines,  beers,  and  sjiirits. — The  various  kinds  of  wine 
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consist  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  which  has  undergone 
alcoholic  fermentation.  W'inc  consists  of  water  holding  in 
solution  alcohol,  with  suj^ar,  vq^ctablc  acids  and  their 
salts,  besides  colouring  matters,  and  traces  of  protcids. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  varies  from  6  to  25  per  cent,  j 
wines  which  contain  as.  much  as  this  having  usually 
received  a  quantity  of  alcohol  over  and  above  that  produced 
by  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  sugar  of  the  grape.  The 
peculiar  flavour  or  bouquet  of  wines  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  certain  compound  ethers  which  they  contain. 

Bar  is  obtained  from  the  infusion  of  malt,  that  is,  of 
barley  which  lias  been  allowed  to  genninate,  and  in  which 
the  starch  has  been  converted  into  dcxtrins  and  sugar. 
The  infusion  of  malt  is  fermented  by  the  addition  of  yeast, 
whicli  converts  the  sugar  into  alcohol.  The  bitter  flavour  of 
beer  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  addition  of  hops  or  other 
bitter  substitute.  Tlie  amount  of  alcohol  in  beer  varies  be- 
tween 3  and  lo  or  12  ]>cr  cent  It  also  contains  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  COi,  upon  which  its  properties  to  a 
certain  extent  depend. 

Spirits. — The  various  forms  of  spirit  consist  of  water 
containing  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  They  are  all 
obtained  by  first  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  in  a 
saccharine  liquid  which  is  thereafter  subjected  to  distilla* 
tion. 

Effects  f^lmaiiig  Deficitnt  and  Exctssivt  Diet. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  which  is  barely  introduc- 
tory to  the  subject  of  digestion,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  lo  the  cflects  of  an  insufficient  and  an  exces.^ive 
dicL  Firstly,  when  food  is  entirely  cut  oflT  from  the  body, 
as  its  losses  continue,  it  loset  weight,  and  the  healthy  and 
pleasurable  appetite  for  food  and  drink  makes  place  for  the 
sufferings  of  hunger  and  thirst  The  strength  ai  the  body 
diminishes,  so  that  at  last  all  exertion  becomes  impossible, 
whilst  the  temperature  becomes  much  reduced. 

An  insufficient  diet  leads  to  results  which  resemble  more 
or  less  closely  those  which  attend  an  absolute  deprivation 
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of  food.  The  wasting  of  the  body,  loss  of  weight  and  lack 
of  ability  for  work,  are  amongst  the  most  prominent  pheno- 
mena. The  proclivity  to  particular  disorders  of  nutritioi^ 
as  for  example  to  scurvy,  no  less  than  the  tendency  to 
become  affected  by  zymotic  diseases,  has  been  noticed  in 
cases  where  individuals  and  populations  have  been  subject 
to  the  influence  of  deficient  food.  The  epidemics  of  typhus 
and  of  relapsing  fevers  which  have  followed  famine  in 
Ireland,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  upon  which  I  am 
dwelling. 

Secondly.  In  the  case  of  an  excessive  diet  various 
results  may  follow.  When  the  amount  of  food  taken  is  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  economy  and  yet  not  so  much 
as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  digest  it, 
it  is  observed  as  a  rule  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased, and  this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  a  deposition  of 
fat.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  increase  in  weight  occurs 
depends  ho\vever  upon  a  large  number  of  circumstances,  as 
for  instance  on  the  predisposition  of  the  body  to  accu- 
mulate fat,  and  on  the  amount  of  work  done  by  it.  In 
many  cases,  when  the  diet  continues  for  long  periods  of 
time  in  excess  of  the  proper  demands  of  the  system  for 
matter  and  energy,  there  are  induced  functional  disorders 
of  the  oi^ans  of  digestion,  and  of  the  organs  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  dealing  with  the  products  of  digestion, 
as  for  example  the  liver  ;  or  there  may  be  induced  such  a 
disorder  of  nutrition  as  constitutes  the  disease  gout,  though 
in  the  production  of  this  complaint  alcohol  is  an  adjuvant 
and  almost  necessary  factor. 
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GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATDS.— THE 
ALIMENTARY  JUICES.— MASTICATION  AND  THE  ORGANS 
CONCERNED   IN   IT. 

In  my  first  lecture  I  have  explained  to  you  that  a  supply 
of  Food  and  of  Oxygen  gas  are  absolutely  essential  to  an 
animal  body,  in  order  that  it  should  manifest  the  phe- 
nomena which  arc  essential  to  Life,  for  all  these  phenomena 
!  are  associated  with  a  dissipation  from  the  body  of  Energy, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  transformation,  re-arrange- 
ment and  elimination  of  certain  of  the  matters  of  the  body. 
In  former  times,  before  clear  ideas  had  been  formed  as  to  the 
sources,  relations  and  transformations  of  Energy,  it  was  not 

■  absurd  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  discovering  agents 
which,  whilst  innocuous  to  life,  should  diminish  indefinitely 
the  waste  of  the  body.  We  now  know  such  speculations  to 
be  absurd,  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  living  implies  transforma- 

■  tioos  of  energy  associated  with   transformations  of  matter, 
Ic  continual  losses  which  have  to  be  made  upi 
The  needs  of  the  animal  body  for  matter  to  take  the 

■  place  of  that  which  is  passing  away  from  it,  are  made  known 
to  it  by  certain  sensations.     The  need  for  pure  air,  containing 

the  ox)'gen  gas  which  the  body  requires  in  such  large 
1^  quantities  to  oxidize  or  bum  its  organic  constituents,  is 
^P  under  normal  circumstances  imperceptible  to  us ;  so  soon, 
'  however,  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  falls  below  the  wants  of 
^^  the  system  we  have  a  train  of  sj'mptoms,  ushered  in  by 
^■shortness  of  breath,  cxa^cratcd  movements  of  respiration, 

and  anxiety  for  fresh  air,  which  not  only  make  the  organism 
1^  acquainted  with  the  special  want,  but  likewise  in  many 
^B  cases  at  once  remedy  the  deficiency  which  cxistsi 
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Hunger  and  Thirst. 

The  needs  of  the  body  for  solid  and  especially  for  oi^nicj 
food,  and  for  water,  make  themselves  felt  by  the  peculiar  [ 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Hunger  is  a  peculiarly  indefinite  sensation  of  craving  or  ! 
want,  which  b  referred  to  the  stomach,  but  with  which  is  i 
often  combined,  always  indeed  in  its  most  pronounced 
stages,  a  general  feeling  of  weakness  or  faintncss.  The  I 
earliest  stages  are  unattended  with  suffering,  and,  leading] 
the  animal  to  wish  and  seek  for  food,  are  characterized  as  ] 
"  appetite  for  food."  Hunger  is  normally  appeased  by  the  ^ 
introduction  of  solid  or  semi-solid  nutriment  into  the 
stomach,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  almost  immediate 
alleviation  of  the  sensation  under  these  circumstances  is  in 
part  due  to  a  local  influence,  perhaps  connected  with  a 
free  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Essentially,  however,  the 
sensation  of  hunger  is  a  mere  local  expression  of  a  general 
want,  and  this  local  expression  ceases  when  the  want  is  I 
satisfied,  even  though  only  liquid  and  no  solid  food  be  in- 
Iroduced  into  the  stomach,  or  even  though  no  food  be  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  but  the  needs  of  the  economy  ■ 
arc  met  by  the  introduction  of  food  through  other  channels, 
as,  for  example,  when  food  which  admits  of  being  readily 
absorbed  is  injected  into  the  large  intestine. 

Thirst  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  dryness  and  heat 
localized  in  the  tongue  and  throat.  Although  thirst  may 
be  artificially  produced  by  drying,  as  by  the  passage 
of  a  current  of  air,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  above 
piirts,  it  normally  depends  upon  an  impoverishment  of  the 
system  in  water.  And  when  this  impoverishment  ceases, 
in  whichever  way  this  be  elTected,  the  sensation  likewise 
ceases.  The  injection  of  water  into  the  blood,  the 
stomach,  or  large  intestine,  appeases  thirst,  though  no  fluid 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  part  to  which  the  sensatior 
is  referred. 
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Nature  of  the  Protesses  of  Dtgfsfiim. 

The  sensations,  the  causes  of  which  I  have  attempted  to 
analyse,  lead  u-s  or,  when  urgent,  compel  us  to  take  food 
and  drink  into  the  mouth.  Once  in  the  mouth,  the  entrance 
of  the  alimentary  ciinal,  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  dnt 
of  a  scries  of  processes,  whose  assemblugc  constitutes  the 
I'unction  of  Digestion.  Digestion  may  be  dcfmed  as  t/ie 
oisemMage  cf  procfssrs.  mcchatikat  and  (kcmkal,  tvlunby 
thr  (^nstituetttsoffood  are  rrndi  red  soluble  atid  converted  into 
stibstattc£t  whi^k  are  capable  v/  being  absorbed,  and  after- 
jvards  assimilated.  To  the  preci-se  meaning  of  lhe^<e  terms, 
and  to  the  processes  concerned  in  absorption  and  assimila- 
lion,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  in  the  last  of  this  scries  of 
lecturer 


A     PREI.IMINARV     GENERAL     SKETCH     OF    THE    ORGANS 
OP  UIGESTION  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  FUNCTION. 

I  wish  at  the  very  outset  to  point  out  very  clearly  to  you 
that  the  food  which  we  introduce  into  the  alimentary  canal 
is,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the  confines  of  the  body ;  as 
much,  indeed  as  the  fly  grasped  in  the  leaves  of  \'cnus's  fly- 
trap— the  insectivorous  Dionea — is  outside  of  the  plant 
which  is  to  digest  it 

The  mcchanicat  and  chemical  processes  to  which  the 
food  is  subjected  in  the  mouth,  stomach  and  intestines,  arc 
processes  which  have  their  seat  and  conditions  outside  of 
the  body  »'hicli  it  \^  destined  to  nourish,  though  unqueslion- 
ary  the  body  is  no  passive  agent,  and  innumerable  glands 
have  to  come  into  action  in  order  to  supply  chemical  agents 
able  to  dissolve  and  render  assimilable  those  constituents  of 
food  which  arc  capable  of  being  absorbed  into  the  organism, 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  part  and  parcel  of  its  substance. 

The  proccKscs  to  which  the  food  is  subjected,  though 
manifold,  are  divisible  into  two  great  groups.  (l)  Chemical. 
The  food  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  juicc^ 
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which  dissolve  insoluble  alimentary  matters,  and  modify 
these,  besides  acting  upon  certain  of  the  soluble  alimentary 
constituents  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  end  being 
to  produce  bodies  which  shall  not  only  be  soluble,  but 
likewise  diffusible. 

(2)  Mechanical.  The  food  must  be  first  broken  up  and 
crushed,  more  or  less  completely,  and  afterwards  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  the  digestive  juices,  and  the  mixture 
propelled  slowly  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

In  accordance  with  this  double  set  of  processes — the 
chemical  and  the  mechanical — which  goon  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  presents  the  form  of  a  complex  and  in  some  regions 
modified  tube,  possessed  of  two  openings,  where  it  is  contin- 
uous with  tiie  general  surface  of  the  body — a  tube,  however, 
which  is,  as  it  were  composed  of  two  distinct  but  intercalated 
tubes,  (i)  An  internal  tube  oi  mucous  membrane,  and  (2), 
investing  this  closely  and  connected  with  it,  an  external 
muscular  tube. 

I  point  to  a  rough  diagram  {see  Fig  r)  which  exhibits 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  I 
wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  general  anatomical 
facts  in  relation  to  it,  reserving,  however,  a  minuter  study 
of  some  of  its  component  organs  to  subsequent  lectures, 
in  which  a  closer  acquaintance  with  structure  will  be  needed, 
in  order  that  we  may  study  their  functions  with  accuracy. 

You  observe  that  the  muscular  membranous  alimentary 
canal  is  not  regularly  tubular  throughout  At  the 
beginning  it  forms  the  irregular  cavity  of  the  mouth 
(M),  which  contains  the  tongue  and  the  masticatory  Uetk. 
Thence  it  passes  through  the  fauces,  and  beneath  the 
pendulous  soft  palate  and  uvula,  into  the  pharynx  (Ph). 
Afterwards  it  proceeds  as  a  regular  tube,  the  asophagus,  (CE) 
or  gullet,  which  dilates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  into  the 
stomach  (S),  at  the  further,  or  pyloric,  end  of  which  the 
tube  resumes  its  narrow  uniform  calibre,  constituting  at 
this  part  the  small  intestine  which  is  arbitrarily  divided  into 
the  duodenum  (D),  jejunum  (J J,  and   ileum  (I),  of  which. 
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DIAOUM  or  THE  iETKRM,  DlVlsllJNJ  O*  THE  ALIMB-STARV  CANAL 

M.  moiiih  ;  Ph.  i>)i»ryBx ;  CE.  aw>|4iiisus  ■,  S.  Monuch  ;  D.  duodenum  i 
J.  jejunum  ;  1.  ileum  ;  AV.  app«ndU  vcnnifonnM :  AC.  Mccndiiig  colon  ; 
HF.  hcpilic  flesnie ;  TC  trsnuwnu  colon  j  SK.  splcme  :flcxure  ;  DC.  de- 
(ccndini;  colon ;  Sg.  sigmoid  Auxurc ;  R.  leciuai  ;  I.  Urjnu  ;  £.  Eut(*e)iiui 
tobe  ;  G.  E^-bliuUcf  i  U.  bcpatic  duel ;  DC.  comnuin  bite  JucI ;  P.  [>an- 
crealk  duct. 
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in  man,  the  duodenum  occupies  a  length  of  twelve  fingers, 
the  ileum  the  lower  three-fifths,  and  the  jejunum  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  total  length  of  20  feet.  The  small 
intestine  diminishes  somewhat  in  calibre  from  duodenum  to 
ileum,  and  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  latter  the  small  opens 
suddenly  into  the  much  wider  larger  intestine :  though  not  at 
the  very  commencement  of  this,  which  is  a  cul-de-sac.  the 
caput  cscum  coli,  but  at  a  point  a  little  removed  from  \\m. 

The  margins  of  the  aperture  by  which  the  small  gut  opens 
into  the  laige,  project  into  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that 
while  they  readily  permit  the  passage  of  matters  from 
small  into  laqje  intestine,  any  backward  movement  of  the 
contents  of  the  lai^e  intestine  would  have  the  effect  of 
compressing  the  lips  of  the  opening  and  closing  it ;  this 
arrangement  constitutes  the  so-called  Uio-c<E{al  valve. 
Connected  with  the  (aput  cscitm  coli  is  a  small  diverticulum 
like  a  narrow  glove  finger,  called  the  vermiform  appendage 
(A  V).  The  first  and  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine  is 
known  as  the  colvn.  the  last  as  the  rectum  (R).  The 
colon  is  subdivided  into  ascending  colon  (A  C),  transverse 
colon  (T  C),  and  descending  colon  (D  C},  the  bend  made  by 
the  transverse  in  passing  into  the  descending  colon  receiv- 
ing the  name  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  (S)  The  lower  orifice 
of  the  rectum  is  the  anus.  The  total  length  of  the  large 
intestine  is  from  five  to  six  feet. 


Both  ntusculu  and  membnuious  (mucous)  [iibes  are  conlinuous 
from  mouth  Id  anus,  and  at  these,  the  superior  and  inferior  oritkes. 
the  maCfut  tnembrane,  which  constitutes  what  we  h^ve  hitherto 
termed  the  membranous  tube,  is  continuous  with  the  skin  which 
COv«ii  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  This  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  throuii'iout  at  its  free  surface  by  a  layer  or  l.iycrs  of  cells,  the 
so-called  epUkfUum,  and  gives  lodgment  to  glinds,  whose  characters 
differ  in  diflertnl  parts  of  ihe  tube  in  accordance  with  the  function  ot 
the  p:>ri>  Bciow  the  epithelium  is  a  connective  tissue  analogous  Co  the 
true  skin,  which  in  pans  has  the  char.ictcr  of  ordinary  fibro-arcolar 
tissue,  but  in  all  parts  from  the  stomach  downwards  has  the  character 
of  MMrallcd  adtnaid  tonneciivt  lisme,  as  it  is  found  in  the  follicles  of 
Ijrmpbatic  glands.  Its  meibcs  support  a  ticlt  supply  of  nnc  blood- 
vessels, lyniphalic  vessels,  and  doubtless  also  of  delicttc  nervous 
til^mcnts.    Besides  these  ckmcnu  there  arc  found  nuaieraus  small 
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bBD<11C3,OT  in  paii^  even  sheets,  at  involuntary  muuular  fibrtt,  which 
rprobiibly  Eive  to  the  mucous  mcdibt.iiic  the  power  o(  limiicd  sdf- 
Contraclion,  of  such  a  nature  as  lo  TuiiIkt  Ihe  flux  and  rcllux  of  lliiids 
in  tlic  (wyriaii  lyniphatic  vessels  of  the  pan,  .-ind  [icrhaps  to  influence 
in  DO  sniiU  dej{r«  the  outpouring  of  the  secretion  of  certain  of  the 
gUnd*.  To  the  fairly  coaiinuous  tract  or  sheet  of  involuntary 
muscle  which  lies  at  the  base  or  deepest  part  of  the  mucous  inemtinnc 
the  term  ai  (tunica)  museulitru  mucosa  is  applied- 

In  addition  to  the  glands  which  lie  embedded  in  and  open  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  others  of 
lajger  stie  and  not  in  immediate  lelaiion  with  iia  walls  communicate 
with  the  interior  of  the  tube  by  duels  which  open  inio  it,  and  which 
pour  into  it  their  secretion  ;  such  glaiids  are  the  salivary  glands,  the 
poncreai,  and  ihe  liver. 

The  muscular  tube  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  consists  of  two 
layers  of  involuntary,  non-striated,  pale,  muscular  libres — an  inner 
whole  fibres  encircle  the  tube,  and  an  outer  whose  fibres  run  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  tube.  But  this  is  not  the  arrangement  of  every 
n.  In  the  stomach  thereisaji  apparent  rather  than  a  real  exception, 
Vhere  some  layers  of  fibres  of  the  circular  coat  course  over  the  dilated 
'walls  of  the  alimentary  lube  in  an  oblique  direction,  giving  rise  to  an 
ob!i<iue  layer.  I  n  the  (esophagus  or  gullet,  besides  the  typical,  circular, 
and  longitudinal  layers,  there  is  at  the  upper  part  3  second  longitudinal 
layer  which  takes  up  a  position  internal  to— that  is,  nearer — the  mucous 
membrane  ih.-tn  the  circular  layers.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet  also 
the  inuHcular  fibres  are  not  un^triped,  but,  although  certainly  involun- 
tary, are  striated  like  voluntary  muscles. 

In  the  mouth  the  muscular  tube  is  mostirregularand  most  defective, 
for  the  mucosa  is  in  pans  directly  applied  to  the  bony  boundaries,  ai 
over  the  bard  palnic  and  gums  ;  in  another  part  it  invests  the  muscular 
ptomincnce  of  ihe  tongue  ;  whilst  in  other  regions  it  lies  upon  the 
coiutrictara  of  the  pharynx  and  the  inner  aspect  of  certain  other 
muscles,  as  thoie  of  the  checks,  lips,  and  flour  of  the  mouth.  The 
membranous  tube  is  united  to  the  muscular  lube  by  a  loose  layer  of 
connective  tissue  containing  many  bloud-vessels  ^nd  lymphatic  vessels 
and  nerve*  ba  tbe  supply  of  the  mticosa ;  it  is  often  called  ibe 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thcseal  of  various  secreting  glands,  which 
He  embedded  in  its  substance  and  open  upon  its  surface, — simple  or 
branched  tubular  recesies  running  through  the  depth  of  the  liyer, 
lined  by  epithelium,  continuous  with,  though  not  always  resembling, 
that  of  the  surface,  and  opening  at  the  surface  by  minute  pores.  In 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  asophagus  those  form  the  atinous  or 
raaoiMt  gtaiKls,  which,  according  to  certain  subordinate  features 
which  they  pretent.  and  abo  according  to  certain  of  the  characters 
of  tbe  Auids  which  they  secret^  arc  separated  into  mutoHi  and  *tretu 
sUnds. 
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In  the  slonwch  Ihcy  are  reptesented  by  the  simple  or  branched 
tubular  gastric  glands,  la  the  duodcituni  we  liiid  thcni  as  simple 
tubular  deep  sockets,  the  crypls  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  also 
us  the  compound,  acinous  gtnnds  of  Brunner,  which  dip  below  the 
level  of  the  mucosa  aiid  lie  in  the  submucosa-  In  (he  jejunum,  ileum, 
and  large  intestine  they  form  again  the  crypts  ot  follicles  of  Liebw- 
kuhn. 

The  membranous  tube  is  not  everywhere  exactly  concentric  and 
conlcmnnous  with  ihcmusailnr  tube.  In  the  moulh  and  pharynx  this 
is  so  almost  entirely,  but  at  the  gnllet  the  muscular  tube  so  lightly 
encloses  the  membranous  that  the  latter  is  forced  into  longicudinAl 
jilic.uions  to  find  room  for  itself.  In  the  stomach  the  membtatious 
hiyer  is  raised  into  ridges  or  fuga,  which  intersect  and  give  the  surface 
a  lioncyconib-like  aspect.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  the 
niembranuus  tube  is  raised  into  deep  annular  or,  more  correctly, 
cresccntic  folds,  running  across  the  direction  of  the  fiul  like  incomplete 
diaphragnis,  or  a  series  of  membranous  ledges  ;  these  are  the  -oalvula 
tenniventti.  In  the  colon  the  two  tubes  arc  so  disposed  as  to  form  » 
regular  scries  of  saccules  or  pouches,  greatly  enlarging  the  capacity  of 
the  gut.  All  these  foldings  greatly  enlarge  the  superficies  of  the 
membranous  lube.  A  further  enlargement  is  eifected  in  the  small 
intestine  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  fashion  ;  the  surface  of  the 
mucosa  is  thickly  studded  with  innumerable,  fine,  short  projections 
resembling  the  pile  of  velvet.  These  are  invested  by  surface  epithelium, 
and  aiiiongst  them,  at  their  feet,  open  Ihc  before- mentioned  crypls  of 
Litberkukn.  They  are  the  so-called  x'illi,  Kach  contains  a  lymphatic 
vessel,  blood-vessels,  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  all  supported  by 
adenoid  connective  tissue  like  that  of  the  mucosa  below  ;  the  lymphatic 
IS  in  the  axis  of  the  villus,  the  muscles  form  the  next  layer,  and  the 
blood-vessels  lie  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium.  When  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  villus  contracts  it  must  of  necessity  compress 
the  lymph  vessel,  whilst  causing  no  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood. 

We  have  described  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  as  containing  a  framework  of  adenoid  reticular  tissue  like  the 
tissue  of  lymphatic  follicles.  It  is,  indeed,  identical  with  this, — a  net- 
work of  branched  cells  with  oval  nuclei,  and  the  meshes  of  which  are 
crowded  with  lymph  corpuscles  with  round  nuclei.  At  certain  points 
in  the  intestines  the  adenoid  tissueof  the  mucosa  presents  local  nodular 
enl.irgcmentj  ;  tlie  mucosa  at  these  points  becomes  so  much  thicker 
that  it  swells  up  at  the  free  surface  beneath  the  epithelium  into  rounded 
eminences  about  as  large  as  millet-seeds  or  the  heads  of  small  pins  ; 
and  at  the  unde,*  surface  of  the  mucosa  it  dips  into  the  submucous 
tissue  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  base  of  this  nodule  of  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  submucosa  there  is  usually  a  network  of  wide,  thin-walled, 
lymphatic  vessels.  Many  of  these  rounded  masses  are  scattered 
iiregularly  over  small  and  large  intestine  as  the  solitary  JollicUs  or 
glands,  but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  they  form  little  colonics,  often 
covering  an  area  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  they  are  situated  at 
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Qiat  pan  cf  the  intestine  which  is  remote  from  the  attachment  oftbo 
mwcntery.    They  then  consiitule  Ihc  so-called  Pfjur's paUktt. 

NoduUr  adtiioid  masses  arc,  however,  not  Lmiied  la  the  adenoid 
mucoiiL  of  the  intestines.  They  are  occosioniUly,  though  rarely,  found 
in  the  Etomach;  they  exist  beneath  the  mucous  menibritiie  of  the 
longtie,  and  a  colony  of  them  forms  the  mass  of  the  tonsil  on  each 
side, — that  almond-shaped  body  situated  between  the  posterior  and 
anterior  pill.irs  of  the  fauces. 

'I'lic  intrinsic  nerves  of  the  alimentary  tube  consist  of  two  systems 
of  ncn-ous  networks  u-ith  ganglion  cells  lying  at  the  nodes  ;  one  is 
found  In  the  submucous  layer  ('  Plexus  of  Meissner '),  the  other  lies 
between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  muscles  ('  I'lcxus  of  Auerbach.") 
The  whole  of  the  intestines,  and  the  stomach  as  well,  are  sustained 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  sheets  of  delicate  membrane,  formed  by 
folds  of  pccitoncuni,  and  called,  in  the  case  of  the  intestinal  portion  of 
the  tube,  the  maenlery.  Between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  run  the 
vessels  And  nerves  for  the  supply  of  the  bowel.  In  addition  to  blood- 
vessels there  aie  numerous  thin-wallcd  lymphatic  vessels  called 
hiUah,  which  arc  fed  by  the  riL-h  network  of  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  which  run  in  the  mesentery  to  the  back  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Here  they  arc  collected  into  a  large  lymphatic 
reservoir,  the  retcplaeulum  ehyii,  from  which  a  duct,  the  thoracU  duct, 
proceeds  iilong  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  open  into  the 
venous  system  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavan  and  Jugular  veins  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck.  The  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels,  whose 
course  has  been  briefly  sketched,  are  Interrupted  at  many  points  by  the 

\  prcMDCc  of  lymphatic  gUnds,  These  may  be  simply  regarded  as 
labjrrinthine  systems  of  vessels  into  which  the  simple  afftrtnt  lymphatic 
or  Uctcal  rcsscis  opciv,  and  each  of  which  is  surrounded  and  penetrated 
by  adenoid  connective  tissue,  Lkc  tliat  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.  The 
lacteal  vcMcU  after  food  are  tilled  with  a  milky  lluid,  the  chyU.  They 
were  discovered  by  Aselli  in  the  year  166:. 

It  muit  not  be  thought  that  the  glands  of  the  raucous  raembrenc  of 
the  alimentary  canal  src  alone  engaged  in  the  prcparait«n  of  the 

:  solvent  digestive  fluids.  Other  organs  lying  away  from  the  alimentary 
canal  pour  their  secretions  into  it  by  ducts  at  various  points,     In  the 

'  acighbourhood  of  the  mouth  there  are  three  pairs  oi  salivary  glandi j 
the  parotid  gbnds,  lying  outside  the  check  over  the  lower  jaw,  just  in 
front  of  the  meatus  of  the  ear.  The  ducts  of  the  pair  course  along  the 
cheeks  and  pierce  them  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  on  each 
side.  These  are  the  two  ducts  of  Stenson.  A  second  pair,  the  sub- 
maxillijry,  hes  beneath  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  beneath  the 

^floor  of  tlie   mouth  ;  ilicir  ducts  run  forward  to  open  beneath  the 

Flon^C  :  these  are  the  ducts  of  iV'/iarton.     The  third  pair,  the  sablin- 
val,  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  beneath  Ihc  mucous  membrane 

^anterior  to  the  openings  of  the  ducts  of  Wharton.  The  ducts  of  these 
^uuU  are  namerous,  and  open  by  many  apertures  on  the  floor  of  tbc 
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mouth,  some  opening  into  the  ducts  of  Wharton.    These  constitute 
the  ducts  of  Rivini. 

About  three  or  four  inches  below  the  pylorus  the  ducts  of  two  large 
glands  open  into  the  small  intestine  hy  a  common  orifice  ;  these  are 
tht  puncrcalic  duct,  froni  the  pancreas  on  the  left,  and  the  common 
bile  duct  from  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Tlte  Alimentary  Juices  t!te  products  of  Secreting 
Glands. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ments of  the  alimentary  canal,  before  commencing  a  detailed 
study  of  the  digestive  processes,  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  important  general  facts  connected  with  the 
alimentary  juices. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  processes  of  digestion 
depend  essentially  upon  these  juices,  which  require  for  their 
proper  action  certain  physical  conditions,  and  are  aided  by 
certain  mechanical  operations. 

These  juices,  which  wc  shall  study  in  detail  under  the 
several  titles  of  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  intestinal  juice,  are  all  the  products  of  organs  termed 
secreting  glands,  because  they  are  engaged  in  separating 
or  secreting,  at  the  expense  of  matters  derived  from  the 
blood,  the  liquids  which  form  their  characteristic  secretion. 
The  secreting  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  formed  by  an  involution  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  tines  it,  which  may  either  be 
simple,  test-tube  like,  as  in  the  so-called  glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn,  or  exceedingly  complex  as  in  the  salivary  glands  or 
the  pancreas.  These  glands  have  in  some  cases  distinct 
ducts  or  passages  which  establish  a  communication  between 
the  inner  secreting  recesses  and  the  alimentary  canal,  but 
in  all  cases  they  contain,  as  essential  elements,  cells  of 
secreting  tpitheliuui — their  so-called  secreting  cells — whose 
function  it  is  to  form  the  matter  of  the  secretion.  All 
glands  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  a 
like  mcshwork  of  capillaries  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
microscopic  secreting  cells  ;  there  are,  in  addition,  invariably 
I  nenc  fibres  supplying  the  gland,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
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that  the  exact  connection  of  Abres  with  gland  cells  has 
yet  been  traced. 

The  secreting  cells  do  not  draw  their  nutriment  dirally 
from  the  blood,  but  from  the  liquid — the  lymph — which  has 
trannudcd  from  the  niiiiuti:st  blood-vessels,  ikf  capillaries. 
and  which  bathes  the  anatomical  elementsof  ail  tissues  and 
organs ;  from  this  transuded  liquid  the  gland  cells  obtain 
both  oxypcn  and  liquid  and  solid  matters,  and  to  it  they 
contribute  certain  products  of  waste  which  subsequently 
make  their  way  into  the  blood,  and  are  thence  got  rid  of 
through  the  intermediation  of  such  excretory  organs  as  the 
lungs,  the  kidneys  and  the  skin. 

The  digestive  juices  arc  all  of  them  liquids  which  contain 

-veiy  much  water;  in  this  respect  tlie  saliva  may  be  taken 

as  an  example,  for  it  rarely  contains  more  than  four  or  five 

parts  per  thousand  of  solids. 

The  first  idea  which  was  formed  of  the  process  of 
secretion  was  tliat  it  resembled  closely,  if  it  was  not  ac- 
tually identical  witit,  a  process  of  straining  or  filtration, 
and  the  properties  j)osscsscd  by  the  liquid  products  of 
various  secreting  glands  were  supposed  lo  depend  upon  llie 
different  characters  of  their  filtering  arrangements. 

It  was  afterwards  supposed  that  secretion  was  more 
allied  to  the  processes  of  ounoiis  and  diffusion,  by  which 
movements  of  liquids  and  a  separation  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents which  they  contain  may  be  effected  through  the 
agency  of  thin  membranous  septa 

These  purely  physical  explanations  have,  however,  been 
disproved,  and  1  have  lo  tell  you  that,  although  influenced 
by  certain  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  filtration,  and 
though  doubtless  also  thus  connected  with  osmotic  and 
diffusion  phenomena,  secreltoH  essentially  depends  upon  the 
activity  of  the  living  anatomical  units  of  the  glands,  the 
gland  cells.  The  matter  of  these  cells — \^fi\t protoplasm-^ 
possesses  as  an  inherent  property  the  power  of  abstracting 
certain  matters  from  the  lymph  and  leaving  others,  and 
more  (ban  tliat,  of  actually  manufacturing  at  the  expense 
of  certain    of  the  matters  of  tlic  lymph,  new  bodiws; 
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which  give  special  characters  to  the  secretions  of  particular 
glands. 

During  life  the  activity  of  these  gland  cells  appears  to  be 
influenced  both  by  changes  in  the  blood  supply  of  the 
whole  gland,  which  are  brought  about  through  the  agency  of 
nerves  distributed  to  their  blood  vessels,  and  by  a  direct 
action  exerted  upon  the  gtand  cells  by  certain  nerve  fibres 
which  are  able  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  processes 
of  the  cell  even  independently  of  changes  in  the  blood 
supply,  even  indeed  (for  a  limited  period),  in  the  absence 
of  any  blood  supply. 

These  alimentary  juices  which  are  most  active  in 
digestion,  particularly  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pancreatic 
juice,  owe  their  activity,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  presence  in 
them  of  certain  bodies  which  have  been  classed  amongst 
ferments,  though  they  differ  in  many  important  particulars 
from  the  most  characteristic  ferments. 

By  the  term  ferment  we  usually  designate  bodies  which, 
even  in  minute  proportions,  possess  the  power  of  bring- 
ing about  in  particular  substances  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  relation,  and  under  favourable  circumstances, 
chemical  changes  of  great  magnitude.  The  most  charac- 
teristic ferments  are  the  so-called  orgaiiisid  or  formed 
ferments,  of  which  yeast  affords  us  an  admirable  example. 
The  action  is  here  necessarily  linked  with  the  life  of 
the  yeast  cell,  and  it  is  only  so  long  as  the  cell  is  intact 
and  living  that  it  can  bring  about  the  characteristic  alco- 
holic fermentation  of  sugar. 

Anything  which  destroys  the  organism  with  which  the 
ferment  action  of  a  true  ferment  is  linked,  renders  it  inert ; 
this  ferment  action  cannot  therefore  be  abstracted  from  the 
organic  form  by  solvents. 

But  the  term  ferment  has  been  applied  to  other  bodies 
which  doubtless  are  definite  chemical  proximate  principles 
(though  as  yet  we  have  not  succeeded  in  separating  one  in 
a  state  of  such  purity  as  to  warrant  our  stating  its  precise 
chemical  relations),  which  arc  the  products  of  the  activity 
tof  certain  living  cells,  but  which  having  been  once  formed 
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no  longer  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the  cell,  and  may 
3eed  be  extracted  from  it  by  appropriate  solvents,  oi 
which  gl)'cerinc  is  the  most  generally  available  and  the 
best  example. 

The  ferments  of  the  second  class  are  often  termed  un- 
formed or  unorganised  fenneiits.  They  resemble  the 
or^niiicd  ferments  in  their  origin  in  living  cells,  and  in 
the  power  which  they  possess  of  bringing  about  chemical 
changes  on  a  very  large  scale  But  they  differ  in  many 
other  respects,  especially  in  this,  that  they  do  not  develop 
or  increase  whilst  thetr  action  Is  being  excited.  It  is 
ferments  of  this  class  which  are  present  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  ha.s  been  suggested  by  Kiihne  that  the  term 
Ensymes  should  be  applied  to  the  unformed  ferments  of 
the  animal  body. 

The  living  gland  ce1I.<t  of  certain  of  the  glands  of  the 
alimentary  canal  appear  in  the  first  instance  to  manu- 
facture bodies  which  are,  as  it  were,  antecedents  of  the 
ferments  or  enzymes,  to  which  the  generic  term  of  ^wic^^«f 
has  been  given.  Then  zymogens,  appear  under  various 
conditions  to  liberate  the  active  and  fully  formed  enzymes. 

MASTICATION. 

We  shall  commence  tlie  study  of  the  digestive  process 
by  an  examination  of  the  process  of  mastication,  by  which 
the  food  is  reduced  in  the  mouth  to  so  minute  a  state  of 
division  as  enables  the  nutritive  Juices  which  come  in 
contact  with  it  to  act  with  advantage.  We  cannot  ob- 
viously understand  the  process  of  mastication,  unless  we 
know  something  of  the  .structure  and  mode  of  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  which  are  the  oi^anit  specially  concerned  in  it, 
of  their  relation  to  the  maxillary  bones,  or  jaws,  in  which 
they  arc  implanted,  and  of  the  principal  muscles  which  act 
upon  the  jaws. 

Strut  fure  and  arratigetNettl  of  the  Teeth, 

Nearly  all  mammal.'*  have  teeth  forming  the  essential 
part  of  the  masticatory  apparatus,  and  in  a  majority  of 
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mammals,  as  in  man,  the  teeth  are  not  all  of  one  shajje, 
but  present  distinctive  peculiarities,  which  are  related  to 
the  functions  which  they  have  to  perform.  In  most, 
though  not  in  all  mammals,  we  observe,  moreover,  that  wc 

Fig.  a. 


TMB  SCPEfitOR   AND    INFERIOK    MAXiLl.AHV    BONES   ((JOAtN'S    ANATOMY). 

A.  Saperifit  Msjiillnry  Bone  of  ihc  light  s-ide  from  Ihc  oulside. 

B.  The  lOinc  bone  seen  (rom  'Can  xnivXt. 

C.  The  Infeiioi  Maxillary  Bocu  teei)  fioin  the  right  side  and  above. 

have  more  than  one  set  of  teeth,  a  first  or  deciduous  set, 
which  is  shed,  and  which  is  succeeded  by  a  permanent  set. 

The  teeth  are  imbedded  in  sockets,  so-called  alveolar 
cavities,  which  are  contained  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  bones. 

We  find  both  the  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth  arranged 
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in  the  form  of  two  nearly  symmetrical  rows,  an  upper  row 
and  a  lower  row.  The  tcelh  of  the  upper  row  arc  connected 
with  the  alveolar  arches  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones,  or  upper  jaw  bones  (see  Fig.  2,  A.  and  B.)  which, 
tttthough  in  close  apposition,  remain  distinct  bones  through- 
out life.  The  teeth  of  the  lower  set  arc  imbedded  in 
sockets  in  the  inferior  maxillary  or  lower  jaw  bone  (see 
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Fig.  2,  C.)  This,  which  Ls  the  only  moveable  bone  of  ihc 
skull,  in  the  early  stages  of  existence  is  double,  but  the 
two  portions  subsequently  unite  in  the  middle  line  at  the 
so-called  symphisis  (C.  z),  to  form  a  bone  having  somewhat 
the  form  of  the  horse-shoe.  The  diagram  to  which  I  now 
point  (Fig.  3),  must  be  looked  at  side  by  side  of  the  one 
VOL.  IV.— H.  H.  & 
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wliidi  we  have  just  examined.  You  here  sec  the  superior 
maxillary  bones  in  their  complicated  relations  to  the  other 
bones  of  the  face :  the  relation  of  the  inferior  maxiilaxy 
bone  to  the  cranium  :  and  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  set  of 
teeth.  You  notice  (Compare  also  Fig,  2,  C),  that  from  the 
back  part  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  tliere  ascends  almost 
vertically  a  part  of  the  bone,  tcclmically  termed  its  ascend- 
ing ramus,  which  terminates  above  in  two  processes,  the 
anterior  of  whicli,  the  coronoid process,  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  powerful  temporal  muscle,  whilst  the  posterior 
process,  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  presents  an 
articular  surface  covered  with  cartilage,  which  fits  into  a 
corresponding  articular  cavity  termed  the  glenoid  fossa,  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  temporal  bones  ;  there  being,  how- 
ever, an  intermediate  plate  of  gristle  (inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage)  between  the  one  articular  surface  and  the  other. 

In  the  human  adult  in  the  perfect  condition,  16  teeth 
exist  in  each  jaw.  viz. :  4  incisors,  2  canines,  4  bicuspids,  and 
6  molars.  These,  though  differing  somewhat  in  form,  yet 
present  many  characters  in  common.  Anatomists  have 
divided  every  tooth  into  three  parts,  viz. :  the  crown,  the 
root  or  fang,  and  the  cervix  or  neck.  The  crown  is  the 
part  of  the  tooth  which  projects  above  the  gum.  and  which 
is  covered  by  the  hardest  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  tooth,  the 
so-called  enamel;  the  fang  is  imbedded  in  the  alveolar 
cavity,  whilst  the  cer\'ix  is  the  somewhat  constricted  part 
of  the  tooth  which  is  embraced  by  the  gums. 

Look  at  the  diagram  of  the  section  of  tooth  to  which  I 
now  point  (Fig.  4),  and  you  will  observe  not  only  the  parts 
of  the  tooth  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  certain  other 
appearances  to  which  1  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

The  crown  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  the 
very  hard  enamel,  which  is  found  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation to  be  made  up  of  columns  of  hardened  fibres,  which 
remind  us  somewhat  of  columns  of  basalt,  and  which  con- 
tains about  9G  parts  in  loo  of  mineral  matters. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tooth  is  made  up  of  the  structure 
termed    dentine  or  ivory,    having    essentially   the    same 
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Ileal  composition  as  bone,  but  which  is  seen  to  be 
perforated  by  innumerable  tubules,  the  dentinal  tubules. 
The  outline  of  the  fang  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  a  thin 
la>'cr  of  a  tissue,  which  presents  certain  of  the  anato- 
mical dements  of  bone  and  which  is  termed  the  cntita 
petrosa.  The  centre  of  the  tooth  you  wil!  observe  is  hollow  \ 
here  we  \\a\-c  tlie  so-called  pulp  cavity.  In  the  living 
condition  this  cavity  lodges  a  very  vascular  structure, 
"  lite  pulp"  composed  of  connective  tissue,  which  supports 
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blood  vessels  and  nerves.  Certain  cells  of  the  pulp,  so- 
called  '  OdontoNasls' \ixitc  processes  connected  with  them 
and  it  is  these  processes  which  probably  enter  the  dentinal 
tubules.  You  will  observe  that  a  canal  perforates  the 
fang  or  fangs ;  it  is  through  this  that  blood  vassels  and 
nerves  pass  to  and  from  the  pulp,  and  establish  a  nervous 
and  muscular  connection  between  it  and  the  maxillary 
bones  in  the  first  instance. 

Z  9 
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Before  examining,  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as  the  short 
space  of  time  at  our  disposal  permits,  the  characters  of  tlie 
pennanent  teeth  of  man,  let  me  mention  two  interesting 
facts :  firstly,  that  the  teeth  are  structures  which  are  formed 
by  a  modification  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  jaws  of  the  toothless  infant  at  birth 
contain  already  formed,  in  great  measure,  the  teeth  of  the 
milk  set,  and,  stored  away  in  so-called  cavities  of  resenv, 
the  rudiments  of  nearly  all  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  teeth  is  indicated  by 
anatomists  by  means  of  so-called  denial  formuts,  which 
I  may  remark,  have  nothing  in  common  with  mathematical 
formulae.  I  shall  illustrate  the  use  of  these  formulae  by 
writing  down  before  you  the  formula  of  temporary  denti- 
tion and  then  that  nf  permanent  dentition  in  man. 

In  these  misnamed  formula  we  have  first  of  all  a 
vertical  line  in  the  centre  to  indicate  the  separation 
between  right  and  left  maxills  and  a  horizontal  line  to 
Indicate  the  separation  between  teeth  of  the  upper  and 
of  the  lower  jaws.  The  letters  which  are  above  the  numbers 
indicate  the  characters  of  the  teeth  enumerated ;  thus. 
*",  stands  for  incisor  ;  c.  for  canine ;  p.m.  for  praemolar ;  w 
for  molar.  The  formula  allows  us  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
position  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaw& 
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Let  us  now  examine  very  briefly  the  characters  of  the 
different  teelh  in  the  adult  jaw  (Fig.  $). 

ist  The  incisors.     These  are  eight  in  number,  two  on 
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each  side  of  the  middle  line  both  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws.  Observe  the  chisel-like  cutting  edges  of  these  singlc- 
fiingod  teeth,  their  somewhat  convex  anterior  surface,  the 
little  eminences  with  intervening  notches  presented  by  the 
typical  tooth  before  its  cutting  surface  has  been  worn  down 
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hard  usage;  and  the  fact  that  the  central  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  larger  than  the  lateral  incisors,  whibt  the 
opposite  holds  true  of  the  lower  jaw. 

2nd.  The  canines,  four  in  number,  one  on  each  side  in 
each  jaw.  Note  their  very  long  fang,  the  great  convexity 
o(  the  anterior  surface,  and  its  angular  point.    These  are 
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the  teeth  which  are  so  largely  developed  In  the  dogs  ajld 
the  cats,  and  which  in  these  creatures  are  used  for  tearing 
their  food. 

It  will  be  observed  by  comparing  tiic  two  dental  formuLe 
before  us,  that  the  number  of  incisors  and  canines  is  the 
same  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult 

>     3rd.  The  praemolars,  eight  in  number  altogether,  are  not 
represented  in  the  dental  formula  of  the  child. 

Observe  the  broader  surface  of  the  crown,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  teeth  we  have  yet  examined ;  from  its 
presenting  two  tubercles  or  cuspi,  these  teeth  have  often 
been  called  bicuspUls.  Note  that  their  fang  is  grooved, 
indicating  that  it  is  composed  of  two  imperfectly  coalesced 
fangs. 

4th,  The  molars,  twelve  in  number  altogether,  are  square 
topped,  offering  a  broad  surfao^  which  is  rendered  uneven 
by  the  four  or  five  cusps  or  prominences  which  each  presents. 
Such  a  surface  as  fits  these  teeth  to  be,  as  their  name  implies, 
the  grinders.  Observe  the  three  strong  and  curved  fangs 
of  the  upper  molars,  tlie  two  fangs  of  the  lower  molars,  each 
one  of  which  with  a  groove  which  indicates  generally  its 
bified  character.  To  the  most  posterior  of  the  molars,  as 
you  all  know,  the  name  of  wisdom  leetk  is  given,  from  the 
fact  of  their  eruption  usually  occurring  when  adolescence 
has  passed,  and  adult  life  been  entered  upon. 

Looking  now  at  the  skull  whicli  I  hold  in  my  hand  (sec 
Fig-  3).  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  form  a  wider  arch  than,  and  slightly 
overhang,  those  of  the  lower. 

This  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  anterior 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  have  a  direction  obliquely  forwards, 
and  the  posterior  teeth  slant  outwards,  whereas  the  lower 
incisors  are  vertically  placed,  and  the  teeth  posterior  to  them 
are  directed  inwards.  When  the  jaws  are  placed  in  apposi- 
tion, the  teeth  of  the  upper  correspond  to  the  intervals 
between  those  of  the  lower  jaw;  this  is  brought  about  by 
the  upper  incisors  being  larger  than  the  lower.  Nevertheless 
the  two  dentil  arches  terminate  nearly  in  the  same  vertical 
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;  posteriorly,  because  of  the  larger  size  of  the  wisdom 
^BSUSa  of  the  lower  a?  compared  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Movements  of  the  Hitman  Jaw. 

The  human  inferior  maxilla,  or  lower  jaw,  admits  of  three 
ditlerent  movements:  istly,  A  movement  of  opening  and 
shutting  :  2nJly,  A  movement  of  advancing  and  retiring,  in 

Fie.  s- 
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which  the  whole  inferior  maxilla  takes  part ;  and  3rdly, 
a  lateral  movement,  cauiicd  by  a  modification  of  the 
second 

I.  Movement  ef  Optning  and  Shuiiitig.  The  inferior 
maxilla  possesses  a  condyle  (Fig.  2,  C),  which  tits  obliquely 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  cavity 
is  bounded  outwardly  by  a  transverse  eminence — the  'cmt- 
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neiitia  arlicularis '  of  human  anatomists.  The  articutir 
eminence  enters  into  the  formation  of  (he  joint,  both  it  and 
the  glenoid  cavity  being  covered  with  cartilage. 

When  the  mouth  is  slightly  opened  ihe  condyle  remains 
in  the  glenoid  cavity,  but  if  opened  widely  the  condyle 
advances  upon  the  articular  eminence  and  slips  back  again 
when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  use  of  the  advancing 
movement  of  the  jaw  is  to  bring  the  lower  row  of  teeth  for 
a  moment  in  apposition  with  the  upper,  and  to  cut  the 
food  as  if  with  a  pair  of  scissors  by  tlie  retiring  movement 
of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  muscles  which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  raising  the 
upper  jaw  and  closing  the  mouth  are  the  masseter,  temporal, 
and  internal  pterygoid:  all  powerful  muscles,  stretching 
from  the  fixed  upper  jaw  and  skull  to  tlie  moveable  lower 
jaw.  Of  these  tlie  temporal  muscle  arises,  as  you  observe, 
from  the  side  of  the  head  and  behind  the  temples,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  so-called  coronoid process  of  the  lower  jaw 
bone  (Fig.  6),  The  contractions  of  this  powerful  muscle  are 
well  seen  during  the  act  of  mastication  in  old  men  whose 
temples  are  growing  bald.  The  next  muscle,  the  masseter, 
arises  from  that  strong  ridge  of  bone — the  so-called  sygo- 
matic  arch,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  finger  from  the 
front  of  the  ear  to  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  and  is 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  its  contrac- 
tion may  be  very  plainly  felt  by  placing  the  finger-tips 
firmly  against  the  part  of  the  cheek  corresponding  to  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  while  the  teeth  are  strongly  clenched. 
You  may  see  it  in  the  diagram  to  which  I  now  point,  and 
to  which  I  shall  spcciallj'  direct  your  attention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  salivary  glands  (Fig.  7). 

The  third  muscle  of  this  set  is  the  internal  pterygoid, 
which  arises  from  the  under  portion  of  the  cranium  and 
certain  bones  of  the  face,  and  is  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  8). 

The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  an  act  which  depends 
partly  upon  the  cessation  of  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  close  the  jaw,  partly  upon  the  action  of  gravity,  and 
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partly  upon   the  contraction  of  certain   muscles,  and   es- 
I>ccially  of  the  so-called  dls^tric  muscle. 

Tlie  antero-posterior  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  arc 
effected  by  means  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles 
(I'ig.  8)  on  each  side.  These  arise  from  the  back  of 
the  upper  jaw  bone,  and  from  certain  other  bones  of  the 
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.skull,  and  stretch  in  a  direction  backwards  and  outwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  jaw 
bone  below  the  articular  head.  The  joint  action  of  the 
muscles  of  both  sides  will  project  the  lower  jaw.  while  the 
action  of  one  only  will  tend  to  sweep  the  lower  jaw  round 
the  opposite  articulation  as  a  pivot  It  is  in  this  way,  then, 
that  the  lateral  movement  is  c0cctvd. 
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By  a  combination  of  the  movements  which  have  been 
described,  the  biting,  pounding  and  grinding  movements  of 
the  jaws  are  effected,  which  in  combination  constitute 
mastication. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  mechanical 
process  is  greatly  aided,  firstly,  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
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liquid  secretion,  the  saliva,  which  moistens  tlie  food,  and 
prevents  its  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and 
afterwards  binds  together  the  fiagments  into  a  coherent 
mass  or  bottis  ;  secondly,  by  the  muscles  of  the  checks,  lips, 
and  tongue,  which  by  their  contraction,  prevent  the  mattet 
undergoing  mastication  from  accumulating  between  the 
checks  and  lips  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dental  arches 
on  the  other,  and  also  knead  the  food  into  a  bolus,  and 
force  it  between  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  act  of 
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mastication.  When  improperly  performed,  either  because 
of  a  mere  vicious  habit  of  bolting  the  food,  or  because  of 
loss  of  teeth,  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  is  a  frequent,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  almost  necessary  consequence. 

The  digestive  juices,  whose  action  we  shall  study  in 
subsequent  lectures,  cannot  adequately  exert  their  action 
unless  the  food  have  been  previously  reduced  to  a  mode- 
rately fine  state  of  division.  The  digestion  of  lai^e  masses 
of  food,  say  by  the  gastric  juice,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
much  slower  than  if  they  had  been  broken  up  into  many 
smaller  fragments. 
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LECTITRF   III. 

THE  SALIVARY  GLANnS. — SALtVA  AND  ITS  ACTION 
UPON   THE  CONSTITUENTS   OF  FOOD. 

The  interior  of  the  mouth  is  continually  moistened  by  a 
somewhat  viscous,  tasteless   watery  liquid,  the   Saliva,  a 
product  of  the  activity  of  several  so  called  Salivary  Glands ; ' 
the  presence  of  this  liquid  facilitates  the  movements  of  the 
Hps,  tongue  and  cheeks  in  articulation. 

Though  essential  to  proper  articulation,  the  saliva  is, 
however,  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  digestive  juices, 
and  is  poured  out  in  much  increased  quantities  when  food 
is  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

It  acts  as  a  solvent  of  many  savoury  substances,  and 
as  the  vehicle  which  brings  them  into  contact  with 
the  end  organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste ;  by  moistening 
the  food  it  renders  more  easy  the  preliminary  act  of 
mastication  ;  it  prevents  the  particles  of  food  from  adher- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  co-operates 
with  the  muscular  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
cheeks,  in  forming  the  crushed  food  into  a  bolus  which 
may  readily  be  propelled  through  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus ;  lastly,  in  man  and  several  other  animals  it 
exerts,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  an  unformed  ferment 
or  Ensynie,  which  is  sometimes  called  *' Ptyalin"  but  now 
more  frequently  the  ' Diasfalie'  or  ^  Amylolyttc  Ferment'  of 
the  saliva,  or  *  Salivary  Diastase,'  a  solvent  action  upon 
the  starchy  constituents  of  food,  and  thus  initiates  the 
chemical  operations  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  its 
passage  through  the  alimentary  canal.     The  saliva  exerts, 
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therefore,  two  sets  of  functions,  the  mechanical  and  the 
chcmicaJ.  of  which  the  first  are  unquestionably  the  most 
important,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  most  animals  the 
saliva  is  free  from  disastalic  ferment,  and  therefore  from  any 
chemical  activity  whatever. 


Situation  and  Structure  of  the  Salivary  Glands, 

The  glands  chiefly  engaged  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva 
arc  firstly  the  Parotid  Glands,  secondly  the  Submaxillary 
Glands,  thirdly  the  Sublingual  Glands  (see  Fig.  7), 

T/u  Parotid  Glands,  situated  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  in 
great  part  hidden  behind  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw,  arc  in  man  the  largest  of  the  saUvaiy  glands,  varying 
in  weight  between  half  an  ounce  and  a  whole  ounce 
Each  gland  has  a  dud,  known  as  Steno's  duct,  after  the 
anatomist  Steno,  who  discovered  it  in  l66a  This  duct, 
whose  length  is  about  2-i  inches,  runs  over  tlic  masseter 
muscle,  and  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  at  a  point  opposite  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  Submaxillary  Glands,  one  on  each  side,  lie  under 
shelter  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  a  space  termed  by  anatomists 
the  submaxillary  triangle.  They  are  in  man  smaller  than 
the  parotids,  and  usually  only  weigh  half  as  mtich.  Each 
gland  has  a  duct,  termed,  after  iLs  discoverer,  Wharton's 
duet,  which  opens  on  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla  on 
cither  side  of  the  so-called  fraenum  linffuat. 

The  Sfihlingual  Glands  are  the  smallest  of  the  three  pairs 
of  salivary  glands,  each  being  about  one  half  the  size  of 
a  submaxillaiy  gland.  They  are  situated  beneath  the 
mucoiLt  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  on  citlier  side 
of  the  fraenum.  The  sublingual  glands  discharge  ihdr 
secretion  by  several  small  tlucts,  which  open  on  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  and  to  which  Uie  name  of  the  duels  0/  Rivini  is 
given. 

Id  addition  to  the  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands  which  I 
have  just  enumerated  to  you,  there  arc  numerous  glands 
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stationed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  and 
especially  in  tliat  covering  tlie  base  of  the  tongue,  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  saliva, 

In  structure,  all  the  salivary  glands  present  striking 
points  of  similarity,  and  indeed  until  recent  times  they 
were  supposed  to  be  identical. 

They  all  belong  to  the  class  of  acinous,  or  compound 
racemose  glands,  i.  e,  of  glands  which  may  be  divided  into 
so  called  lobes,  each  of  which  depends  from,  and  is 
connected  with  a  duct,  which  uniting  with  other  lobar 
ducts  forms  the  principal  duct  of  the  gland,  the  whole 
arrangement  reminding  one  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

The  main  duct,  as  well  asthelargei  subdivisions,  of  such  a 
gland  as  the  parotid  is  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  ;  as 
the  duct  subdivides,  the  character  of  the  epithelium  under- 
goes certain  variations  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  gland  duct  leads  us  to  the 
ultimate  secreting  acini,  which  arc  usually  more  or  less 
tubular  in  form.  These  secreting  recesses  are  lined  by 
the  secreting  epithelium  cells,  which  lie  upon  a  so-called 
basement  membrane,  whidi  is  a  transparent  ihin  membrane 
constituting  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  sub-epithelial 
tissue.  Outside  of  this  basement  membrane  are  lymph 
spaces  and  mcshworks  of  capiliaries. 

Whilst  all  the  salivary  glands  present  points  of  great 
resemblance,  both  in  structure  and  functions,  they  are  now 
subdivided  into  two  groups. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Hcidenhain,  the  glands 
belonging  to  these  groups  may  be  denominated  Serous, 
or  albuminous,  and  Mucous  glands,  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  cells  of  their  acini,  their  chemical 
characters,  and  the  nature  of  the  secretion  which  they 
elaborate. 

To  the  group  of  Serous  Glands  belong  the  parotid  of  man 
and  the  majority  of  animals,  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the 
rabbit,  and  some  of  the  glands  of  the  tongue  ;  to  that  of 
Mucous  Glands  belong  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
glands  in  most  animals,  some  of  the  glands  of  the  tongue. 
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and  the  oesophageal  glands.  Glands  belonging  to  the 
former  of  these  classes  secrete  a  fluid  containing  some 
though  it  may  be  only  a  small  quantity,  of  a  proteid.  coagul- 
ablc  by  heat,  and  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  serrim- 
albumin  ;  the  mucous  glands,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
name  implies,  secrete  a  liquid  free  from  albumin,  but  con- 
taining more  or  less  mucin. 


UCnOK  rip  A  Mi'mrt  et.AM>  <i1>e  mbmai-illiuy  gland  of  the  dog)  ihawirg 
flie  enmmenccnicnt  of  ■  duct  in  ibe  olvioli  (Schiirer,  Quab's  Anatomy, 
vol  1.  p.  5S1). 

«  One  of  the  Ahreoli,  several  «f  which  ate  In  the  MClion  thown  {:rou|:ird 
aranad  l)ie  tommenccinent  of  the  <lucl  <^  ,  n'  gm  aWeolus  not  opened  by  Ihc 
•Ktion  i  i,  ba(«nient  menibnne  in  H^cCion  :  r,  Sninstlcal  connective  tissue  of 
Ibe  gland  ;  d,  MCtion  of  a  iTiid  which  has  paacd  away  fiom  ihe  alveoli,  and 
it  now  lined  with  chondcriilically  Mrialed  culuninac  cclli  {  t,  KmilutuiT 
freap  ofdukly-cUincd  c«t[)  M  Uic  peripbay  of  an  alvcoliu. 

In  the  serous  inlands,  the  epithelium  lining  the  acini  Is 
composed  of  comparatively  small,  rounded,  or  polj-gonal 
cells,  of  which  the  outlines  are  not  very  distinct  until  acted 
upon  by  certain  reageRt-'<,  No  cell-wall  is  present ;  the 
proloplasm,  which  is  not  coloured  by  carmine,  presents 
many  dark  granules,  and  surrounds  an  irregularly  saccular 
or  rounded  nucleus  which  is  coloured  by  carmine; 
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In  the  Mucous  Glands  (see  Fig,  9)  the  characteristic 
(mucous)  ceils  of  the  alveoli  are  large  and  clear,  very  faintly 
granular,  with  a  rounded  or  oval  nucleus  near  their 
periphery,  surrounded  by  a  trace  of  protoiilasm.  They 
possess  a  cell-wall,  and  a  strongly  refracting  process  which 
springs  from  the  cell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  mucous  cells  there  arc 
found  in  the  alveoli  of  most  mucous  salivary  glands  when 
examined  in  a  state  of  rest,  situated  at  some  parts  of  the 
periphery  (see  s,  Fig.  9)  t.f.,  lying  more  external  than,  and 
nearer  to  the  membrana  propria  than,  the  mucous  cells, 
half- moon-shaped  aggregations  of  small  cells,  possessed  of 
a  round  nucleus  easily  stained  with  carmine,  and  con- 
taining much  albumin  ;  to  these  aggregations  the  term  of 
demilunes,  or  iunulm  of  Gianussi  has  been  applied.  In 
some  cases  we  find  alveoli  in  which  these  small  cells  are 
not  arranged  in  demilunes,  but  form  a  row  of  cells  lying 
external  to  the  mucous  cells,  and  completely  encircling 
them. 

As  I  have  said,  in  certain  mucous  glands  the  mucous 
cells  are  supplemented  by  the  cells  of  the  demilunes. 
though  certain  mucous  glands,  as  those  of  the  tongue,  exist 
where  the  typical  mucous  cells  alone  occur. 

There  are  glands,  and  the  submaxillary  of  man  is  an 
example,  which  are  termed  mixed  glands,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  acini  have  all  the  characters  of  serous,  others 
of  mucous  glands. 

The  researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  Heid- 
enhain.  and  fully  confirmed  and  extended  by  Langlcy  and 
other  observers,  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  salivary 
glands,  as  indeed  in  the  majority  of  secreting  glands, 
structural  and  perfectly  obvious  microscopic  changes  occur, 
which  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  different  conditions  of 
functional  activity. 

The  resting  gland  cells  may  in  the  case  of  serous  glands 
be  shown  to  contain  a  large  amountof  granular  matter  (Fig. 
10,  a).  The  cells  of  glands  which  have  been  engaged  in  the 
act  of  secretion  are  found  to  have  diminished  in  size,  and  to 
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have  lost  much  of  their  granular  matter  (sec  Fig.  lo  B  and  c), 
whilst  the  matter  of  the  cell  stains  more  easily  than  before. 
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ALVBOLI  OP  SBROU3  OUkHDB. 
A.  It  t^l ;  B,  nftei  «  short  peiiod  or  nctiviQr ;  C,  after  t  prolonged  period 
ct  nclivily  (Laneley). 

The  resting  gland-ceil  is  large,  but  possesses  compara- 
tively little  matter  which  can  be  stained  by  colouring  matters, 
especially  by  carmine ;  it  contains,  instead,  a  store  of  material 
which  has  t>ccn  elaborated  in,  or  at  the  expense  of,  the 
protoplasm.  This  material  does  not  constitute  the  specific 
matter  of  the  secretion,  but  is  its  antecedent.  That  it  differs 
chemically  in  the  case  of  the  mucous  glands  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  cited  by  Heidenhain,  and  discovered  by  Watney  and 
Klein,  viz.,  that  whilst  mudn  is  stained  by  logwood,  its 
antecedent  (mHcigen)  is  not  alfectcd  by  that  colouring  matter ; 
in  all  other  respects  the  two  bodies  are  identical.  When, 
however,  a  gland  passes  into  a  state  of  activity,  the  gland* 
cells  undergo  the  following  changes,  which  may  proceed 
simultaneously  though  not  necessarily  so: — the  stored  up 
matter  previously  referred  to  is  converted  into  soluble 
constituents  of  the  secretion,  and  at  tlie  same  time  there 
occurs  3  growth  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  at  the 
expense  doubtless  of  the  richer  supply  of  lymph  which 
bathes  the  gland  during  the  secretory  act. 

The  period  of  activity  is  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  gland- 
cell  is  concerned,  a  period  of  removal  of  ready-made 
constituents  of  secretion,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
mucous-bearing  cells  of  the  mucous  glands,  a  period  of 
dcstniction  of  cells  laden  with  .such  constituents;    but  at 
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the  same  time,  in  all  cases,  a  period  in  which  the  proto- 
plasmic conalitucnts  of  the  cells  gencraliy  increase,  and 
active  proliferation  of  secreting  cells  occurs^ 


The  Nerves  which  supply  the  Salivary  Glands. 

Each  salivary  gland  is  supplied  by  at  least  three  classes 
of  nerve  fibres,  vit,  secretory  fibres,  vaso-constrictor  and 
vaso-dilator  fibres,  of  which  the  first  and  the  third  are 
conveyed  to  the  glands  in  branches  of  cerebral  nerves; 
these  are,  the  chorda  tympani  for  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  and  the  auriculo-temporal  (which,  however, 
derives  them  through  communications  with  the  otic  ganglion) 
for  the  parotid.  The  second  class  of  vaso-constrictor  or  vaso- 
motor fibres  run  in  sympathetic  trunks.  When,  therefore, 
one  of  the  cranial  branches  supplying  a  gland  is  stimulated, 
there  occur  two  acts,  viz.,  secretion  and  simultaneous  dilata- 
tion of  blood  vessels ;  that  these  two  acts  are  not  absolutely 
interdependent  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  certain  drugs 
paralyze  the  one  set  of  fibres,  leaving  the  other  intact. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  filaments  sup- 
plying the  gland  are  stimulated,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
gland  contract,  and  there  is  produced  a  small  quantity  of 
saliva  differing  in  physical  characters  and  chemical  com- 
position from  that  obtained  luider  the  circumstances  first 
referred  ta  According  to  Heidenhain,  however,  in  each 
of  the  two  kinds  of  nerves  supplying  a  salivary  gland  there 
exist,  besitles  the  vascular  nerve-fibres,  secretory  and  trophic 
fibres,  though  the  number  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes 
may  be  insignificant, — the  secretory  predominating  in  the 
cranial  nerve  branches,  the  trophic  in  the  sympathetic. 
Stimulation  of  secretory  fibres  leads,  according  to  Heiden- 
hain, to  an  increased  flow  of  water;  stimulation  of  the 
trophic  to  an  increased  secretion  of  specific  substances, 
and  to  an  increased  production  of  protoplasm. 

When  a  salivary  gland  passes  from  the  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  activity  it  is  at  once  the  seat  of  an  increased  blood 
flow,  which  is  associated  with  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
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I  of  the  organ.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  blood 
leaving  the  gland  presents  a  florid  arterial  instead  of  a 
venous  colour,  which  characterizes  that  of  the  organ  when 
at  rest.  This  vascular  dilatation  is  explained  by  the 
coming  into  action  of  the  before- mentioned  vaso-ditalor 
fibres ;  it  is  independent  of  the  act  of  secretion. 


Heat  evolved  in  the  Salivary  Glands. 

As  was  shown  in  a  now  classical  investigation  of  Liidwig, 
when  tlic  salivary  glands  are  thrown  into  activity  there  is  a 
rise  in  temperature,  so  tliat  the  temperature  of  the  saliva 
leaving  the  submaxillary  gland  may  exceed  by  i'''5  C  that 
of  the  blood  flowing  to  the  gland.  Tliis  rise  in  temperature 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  study  of  the  chemical  characters 
of  the  saiiwry  secretion,  but  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
increased  chemical  changes  which  necessarily  accompany 
the  act  of  secretion  in  the  gland-ccUs,  and  which  chiefly 
afliect  their  protoplasm. 

Tf>e  Function  of  Saliva  not  an  act  of  FUlralion, 

That  the  secretion  of  sah'va  (and  indeed  secretion  in 
general)  is  not  A  mere  act  of  filtration  was  proved  by 
Carl  Ludwig,  when  he  showed  that  saliva  can  be  secreted 
by  a  gland  though  the  pressure  within  it  is  many  times 
higher  than  that  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
arteries  which  supply  it.  On  many  grounds  it  may  be 
positively  asserted  that  t!ie  secreting  cells  arc  the  primary 
agents  in  the  withdrawal  from  tlie  blood  of  the  water  nc- 
ccssarj'  for  the  secretion,  though  the  exact  nature  of  the 
process  is  yet  unknown  ;  similarly,  on  the  grounds  stated 
below,  wc  know  that  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  gland- 
cells  arc  formed  the  diaractcristic  soluble  constituents  of  the 
secretion. 

Quantity  of  Saliva  secreted. 

In  the  case  of  saliva,  as  in  that  of  other  digestive  juices, 
we  possess  no  mode  of  determining,  in  a  reliable  manner, 
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the  amount  of  the  secretion  which  Ls  poured  out  in  the 
physiological  condition. 

Wright  calculated  the  daily  secretion  of  mixed  saliva  at 
lo  or  12  0Z3.  Mitschcrlich  calculated  tlie  probable  secretion 
to  amount  to  8  to  lO  ozs,  daily. 

According  to  Tuczek,  the  salivary  glands  of  an  adult  man 
secrete  during  mastication  at  the  rate  of  1300  grammes  of 
saliva  for  each  lOO  grammes  of  gland-substance,  the  saliva 
containing  63  grammes  of  solid  constituents,  of  which  3.9 
grammes  consist  of  organic  matters. 


Physical  and  Chtmkal  Properties  of  Mixed  Saliva. 

Normal  saliva  is,  when  perfectly  fresh,  a  clear,  transparent, 
viscid  fluid,  which  on  microscopic  examination  is  found  to 
hold  in  suspension,  but  ver>-  sparsely  distributed  through  it, 
cells  of  squamous  epithelium,  which  have  become  detached 
from  the  walls  of  the  mouth,  besides  certain  cells  de- 
nominated salivary  corpuscles ;  these  cells,  which  present 
some  resemblance  to  white  blood  corpuscles,  are  much  more 
globular,  and  contain  within  their  interior  granules  which 
exhibit  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  Brownian  movements. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  man  varies 
between  1002  and  i-ooC,  the  mean  being,  however,  about 

Perfectly  normal  human  saliva  possesses  a  faintly  alkaline 
reaction,  which  ts  least  marked  after  a  long  fast,  and  most 
distinct  when  the  flow  of  the  secrection  is  at  its  height 
In  some  persons,  especially  in  the  morning,  the  saliva  is 
found  to  possess  an  acid  reaction,  which  is  however  due  to 
fermentative  changes. 

Frerichs  found  that  100  grammes  of  saliva  secreted  by 
himself  during  smoking  required  01 50  grammes  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  neutralize  it 

The  table  to  which  I  now  direct  your  attention  exhibits 
the  results  of  analyses  of  the  saliva  made  by  the  most 
reliable  observers. 
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^H        Results  of  Quanlilative  A  naiyses  of  mixed  Human  Saliva.           ^M 

^V          The  follmviiig  analyses  exhibit  the  results  obtained  by     ^^^| 
[             Frericlis,  Jacubuwitsch,  and  Herter :                                            ^^^H 
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1                 You  observe  bow  very  abundant  a  constituent  of  the          ^H 
saliva  is  water,  and  tl^at  of  the  5  or  6  parts  of  solid  matters          ^H 
contained  in  lOCX)  parts  of  the  mixture,  about  one  half  are          ^H 
organic  matters  and  the  other  half  mineral.                                      ^H 
First  let  me  disjiose  of  the  salts  of  the  saliva.    The  chief         ^| 
of  these  arc  salts  of  sodium.     It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the          ^H 

n             saliva  always   contains  a  soluble  sulpko-cyanate,  rendered           ^H 
evident  by  the  red  colouration  which  is  shown  when  a          ^H 
little  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  added.     Among  the  saline           ^H 
constituents  are  traces  of  nitrites  and  some  ammonia.                      ^H 
Passing   next  to  the  organic  matters,  we  find   that  in           ^H 
largest  quantity  are  suspended  epithelium  cells,  which  have           ^H 
been  shed  from  the  gland  and  passed  into  the  secretion.           ^H 
Of  the  oi^anic  solids  which  are  in  a  sLite  of  solution  in           ^^k 
the  liquids,  there  are  tivo  which  require  our  attention.     The           ^H 
first  of  these  Lt  a  body  called  Mucin,  which  is  precipitated           ^H 
by  acids,  and  which  we  fmd  in  many  more  or  less  viscid           ^H 
secretions,  a  body  related  to  and  unquestionably  derived  from            ^| 
the  true  albuminous  substances  of  certain  of  the  secreting           ^H 
cells.     The  mucin  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  man  is  mainly            ^| 
derived  from    the  secretions    of    the    submaxillary  and           ^| 
sublingual  glanda                                                                      ^^^^ 
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Tiu  Diastatic  FennenU 

The  second  and  most  important  constituent  is  the 
DiastatU  Ferment,  sometimes  called  Salivary  Diastase  and 
also  Ptyalin. 

This,  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  constituent 
of  the  saliva,  and  which  is  invariably  present  in  tliis 
secretion  in  man,  is  by  no  means  a  usual  constituent  of 
the  saliva  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  was  Lcuchs  who  first  ascertained  that  when  human 
saliva  is  mixed  with  starch  it  gradually  dissolves  it,  with  the 
formation  of  a  body  which  possesses  the  reactions  of  grape- 
sugar.  Schwann  confirmed  this  discovery,  the  truth  of 
which  soon  received  general  assent,  though  the  great 
majority  of  scientific  men  declared  themselves  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  living  oi^anism  the  saliva  could  not  exert  this 
action  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  that  its  function 
depended  essentially  upon  its  watery  character  aiding  gusta- 
tion, mastication  and  deglutition. 

In  1845,  Mialhc  discovered  that  when  filtered  human 
saliva  is  mixed  with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  absolute 
alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  a  flocculent  body  is  deposited, 
which  he  collected  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
This  body  he  found  to  be  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  water  and  very  weak  alcohol.  He  discovered 
its  remarkable  property  of  converting  boiled  starch  into 
sugar,  and  from  the  resemblance  to,  indeed  the  apparent 
identity  with,  the  ferment  which  Payen  and  Persoz  had 
lately  separated  from  germinating  barley,  he  applied  to  it 
the  name  oi  Animal  or  Salivary  Diastase. 

He  announced  that  one  part  of  this  body  was  able  to 
convert  into  sugar  2O0O  times  its  weight  of  starch. 

Attempts  to  separate  this  ferment  in  a  state  of  purity  have 
failed,  though  we  have  succeeded  in  learning  a  great  many 
facts  relating  to  its  properties,  and  the  action  which  it 
exerts.  To  some  of  these  facts  I  now  wish  to  direct  your 
attention. 
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Action  of  Saliva  on  Starch. 

Tlie  body  which  we  call  starch  (CuHaiOii))n  is  an  oi^anic 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxj'gen,  wliich  is 
formed  in  the  interior  of  certain  vegetable  cells,  and  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  granules,  differing  somewhat  in 
microscopic  characters,  according  to  the  vegetable  which 
yields  it.  These  granules,  which  occur  most  abundantly 
in  certain  grains  and  roots,  present  an  appearance 
under  the  microscope  whicli  indicates  that  they  are 
composed  of  a  lai^e  number  of  concentric  layers. 

When  the  starch  grains  are  boiled  in  water  they  swell 
greatly,  and  we  obtain  so-called  starch  paste. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  that  the  salivary  ferment,  and  therefore 
the  saliva,  is  almost  without  any  action  on  unboiled  starch. 
When  added,  however,  to  starch  paste,  the  action  of  saliva 
vhich,  like  human  saliva,  is  rich  in  diastatic  ferment  is 
most  striking. 

In  this  beaker  I  have  placed  about  a  pint  of  a  gelatinous 
solution  containing  potato  starch.  You  observe  how 
viscous  b  the  solution  as  I  pour  it  from  one  vessel  to  the 
other,  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  having  the  starch  paste 
heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  tlic  human  body,  and 
I  now  add  a  solution  which  contains  some  salivary 
ferment  You  observe  that  almost  instantly  a  great  change 
comes  over  the  gelatinous  starch,  which  becomes  perfectly 
limpid  and  transparent  The  first  action  of  the  ferment  is 
to  convert  gelatinous  into  soluble  starch,  that  is  into  a 
body  having  the  same  reactions  as  insoluble  starch.  Like 
the  latter  body  it  strikes  a  beautiful  blue  colour  with 
iodine,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  tannic  acid 
and  by  alcohol. 

But  the  production  of  soluble  starch  is  only  the  first  stage 
in  the  action  of  saliva.  When  the  diastatic  ferment  acts  for 
a  longer  time  than  suffices  for  the  production  of  soluble 
starch,  or  when  it  is  added  in  con^dcrable  quantities  to 
starch  paste,  it  is  found  that  iodine  no  longer  jiroduccs  a 
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blue  colour,  but  cither  a  violet  colour,  or  a  red  colour,  or  a 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  colour,  and  lastly  no  perceptible 
colouration.  The  red  colour  produced  by  iodine  is  due  to 
the  production  from  starch  of  certain  so-called  dextrhts 
characterised  as  Erylhrodcxlrins,  of  which  there  are  probably 
two  distinct  members.  The  yellow  colour  indicates  the  disap- 
pearance not  only  of  soluble  starch,  but  of  erythro-dextrins, 
and  the  production  of  certain  so-called  achroo-dextrins. 

All  these  dextrins  are  isomeric  with,  and  are  therefore 
represented  by  the  same  empirical  formula  as  starch, 
though,  as  will  be  explained  immediately,  they  are  bodies 
of  smaller  molecular  weight. 

No  sooner  has  the  diastatic  ferment  commenced  to  act 
upon  boiled  starch,  than  we  are  able  to  detect  in  the  solution 
the  presence  of  a  body  belonging  to  the  group  of  sugars, 
and  this  body  was  until  lately  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
grape-sugar.  Its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
following,  amongst  other,  tests  : 

1.  When  the  solution  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  then  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  a  deep  blue  liquid  is  obtained  which, 
when  boiled,  deposits  a  yellowish  red  precipitate  of  an- 
hydrous cuprous  oxide.  The  same  reaction  is  obtained 
with  the  reagent  known  as  '  Fchliiig's  Solution,'  and  which 
contains  dissolved  in  water  copper  sulphate,  an  alkaline 
tartrate,  and  much  sodium  hydrate. 

2.  When  boiled  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  a  yellow  amber  colour  is 
developed,  which  becomes  darker  in  shade  as  the  boiling  is 
continued. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  sugar  produced  by  the 
Influence  of  diastatic  ferments  upon  starch  is  identical 
with  that  formed  in  the  malting  of  barley,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  Maltose  is  given.  Maltose  is  not  isomeric  with 
glucose,  but  with  cane  sugar.  Its  formula  when  crystallized 
is:  CijH^iOu'Hj  O.  The  reducing  power  of  maltose  on 
cupric  oxide  is  to  that  of  glucose  in  the  ratio  of  6i  ;  loo  ; 
it  is  not  directly  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
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In  the  first  stages  of  the  diastatic  digestion  of  starch 
there  are  large  quantities  of  dextrins  and  little  maltose 
present,  but  as  the  action  proceeds,  the  dextrins 
diminish  and  the  maltose  increases  in  amount 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  this  process  in  tlie  following 
manner.  Let  us  conceive  tlic  molecule  of  starch  to  be 
made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  n  molecules,  each  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  empirical  formula,  Cy  Ha,  0,o.  There 
arc  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  value  of  «  is  in 
the  case  of  soluble  starch  la  Now  under  the  influence  of 
the  diastatic  ferment  this  complex  starch  molecule  com- 
bines with  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  result  is  the 
'  production  of  a  dextrin  having  a  lower  molecular  weight 
than  starch,  together  with  a  molecule  of  maltose ;  thus  : 

(C„H»0,„)io  +  Hjip  =  (C„H„0;„)9  +  C.,H^O.i 

But  this  first  dextrin,  in  the  presence  of  diastatic  ferment, 
under  suitable  conditions  again  combines  with  the  elements 
of  water,  thus : 

(CaH^Oi„)9  +  H,0  =  (C,^A)8  +  C„Hapu 

The  newly  formed  dextrin,  however,  again  combines 
with  the  elements  of  water,  and  successively  there  arc 
produced  dextrins  of  smaller  molecular  weight,  until  the 
final  product  of  the  diastatic  digestion  of  starch  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  tlie  equation. 

The  action  of  salivary  diastase  on  starch,  like  that  of 
the  other  digestive  ferments  is  affected  remarkably  by 
certain  conditions,  of  which  temperature  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  At  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  warm- 
blooded animals  it  proceeds  witli  great  rapidity  ;  the  limits 
€)f  temperature  highly  favourable  to  tlie  diastatic  action 
being  between  30°C.  and  45°C.      If  the  lemiwrature  be 
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however  raised  to  between  60"  C.  and  70°  C,  tlie  ferment 
is  destroyed  and  all  diastatic  action  arrested. 

Although  exerting  an  action  similar  to  that  of  veget- 
able diastase,  the  salivary  diastase  is  not  identical  with  it, 
as  is  proved  by  tlic  following  facts  ;  the  salivary  diastase  is 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  Gd'-yo"  C,  whilst  the  vegetable 
diastase  acts  most  potently  at  60°,  and  is  only  killed  by  a 
temperature  of  80°  C.  Again  salicylic  acid  stops  the  action 
of  vegetable  diastase  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  0.05 
per  cent,  whereas  it  must  be  present  in  the  proportion  of 
I  per  cent  to  exert  a  similar  action  upon  tlie  salivary 
diastase. 

Have  tAe  Different  Salivary  Glatub  Different  Functions  t 

Id  physical  properties  and  in  chemical  composition, 
the  secretions  of  the  different  salivary  glands  present  certain 
peculiarities,  upon  which  the  time  at  my  disposal  forbids 
me  to  dwell  at  length.  Thus  the  'parotid  saliva '  is  the 
most  watery,  and  the  least  viscid,  and  contains  an 
albuminous  substance  similar  to  serum-albumin ;  and 
•submaxillary'  and  'sublingual'  saliva  are  characterized 
by  a  greater  proportion  of  solids,  and  by  the  presence  of 
more  viscid  mucin. 

The  great  French  physiologist,  Claude  Bernard,  strove  to 
establish  a  certain  connection  between  the  secretions  of 
different  salivary  glands  and  certain  functions.  Thus,  he 
showed  tliat  parotid  saliva  is.  essentially  and  primarily,  con- 
nected with  the  function  of  niaslicalion,  so  that  in  tliose 
animals,  as  herbivores,  in  which  mastication  is  a  very 
elaborate  and  complex  process,  the  salivary  glands  arc 
most  developed,  and  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  other 
salivary  glands.  Similarly  he  showed  that  submaxillary 
saliva  was  connected  more  particularly  with  gustation, 
its  secretion  being  stimulated  by  savoury  food,  or  by  mental 
emotions  referring  to  food,  whilst  the  secretion  of  parotid 
saliva  accompanies  the  movements  of  the  jaws. 

The  sublingual  glands  and  saliva,  he  believed,  though 
on  less  cogent  grounds,  to  be  subservient  to  the  act  of 
■DeslHlition. 
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Deglutition. 

After  the  food  has  been  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency 
by  the  combined  influence  of  the  mechanical  movements 
of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  cheeks  and  the  action  of  Uie  saliva, 
it  is  rolled  into  a  mass  or  bolus  ready  for  swallowing.  The 
holus   is   pushed  on   the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  which  ia 
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hollowed  into  a  .shallow  trough  to  receive  it  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  this  shape  of  the  tongue  is  brought  about 
when  we  consider  that  the  tongue  is  provided  with  vertical 
fibres,  with  horizontal  antero-posterior  fibres,  and  with 
horiitonlal  lateral  fibres,  in  addition  to  its  extrinsic  muscles. 
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The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  raised  against  the  hard 
palate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  angle  in  which  the 
bolus  lies.  By  the  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the 
palate  the  angle  is  lessened  and  the  bolus  is,  in  consequence, 
driven  backwards.  This  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the 
act  of  swallowing,  and  is  a  voluntary  act.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  the  morsel  of  food  has  passed  beyond  the 
level  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  acts  of  the 
second  stage  arc  very  complicated,  and  probably  are  entirely 
involuntary.  The  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  approach 
one  another  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  uvula  falls  into  the 
space  left  between  them.  The  fleshy  curtain  thus  extemporis- 
ed is  then  drawn  up  towards  the  hind  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
which  is  drawn  a  little  forwards  and  upwards  to  meet  iL 
Thus  the  passage  into  the  nose  is  completely  shut  Mean- 
while the  vocal  cords  of  the  larynx  draw  near  to  one  another ; 
the  epiglottis  is  pushed  backwards  over  the  larynx,  and  the 
whole  larynx  is  drawn  suddenly  upwards  and  forwards 
beneath  the  root  of  the  tongue.  In  this  manner  the  entrance 
into  the  respiratory  passages  is  protected.  Finally,  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  made  to  meet  over  the  tongue 
in  order  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  food.  There  is 
but  one  way  open  to  the  bolus  ,  tlie  sudden  drawing  forward 
of  the  larynx  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  fact  "cuts  the 
ground"  from  under  the  ball  of  food,  which  thereupon  falls 
into  the  grasp  of  the  "constrictors"  and  enters  upon  the 
third  and  final  stage  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  This,  even 
more  certainly  than  the  second  stage,  is  purely  involuntary. 
The  constrictors  contract  from  above  downwards  and  force 
the  morsel  of  food  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  cesophagus. 
Once  in  the  gullet,  the  mass  of  food  is  driven  downwards 
by  the  so-called  "  peristaltic  "  movements  of  the  tube — the 
circular  fibres  contract  one  after  another  from  above 
downwards,  lessening  the  calibre  of  the  tube  in  successive 
stages,  whilst  the  longitudinal  fibres  seem  to  have  the 
function  of  drawing  the  tube  over  the  bolus  as  a  stocking  is 
drawn  over  the  foot. 

Deglutition  is  a  reflex  act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  involuntary. 
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the  centre  for  which  lies  ia  the  medulla  oblongata ;  de- 
struction of  this  centre  implies  incnjwcity  to  swallow,  llie 
ecntre,  tiiough  normally  under  the  tnllucnce  of  the  higher 
centres,  may,  however,  act  quite  independently  of  these,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  animals  have  occasionally 


TH«  Mina.u  or  Tin  PKAtvsx  Asn  TUB  (RLATioira  OP  TBS  niAam 

TO  TIU  MOum,  TtU  morHAOUS,  THE  LARYNX  AI«I>  TKACHB* 
(CRAT't  ANArOHV). 

survived  for  a  short  time  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
were  absent,  and  have  yet  been  able  to  suck  and  to  swallow. 
Although  the  excised  gullet  ofien  exhibits  a  true  peristalsis, 
which  doubtless  depends  upon  a  local  nervous  mechanism, 
the  normal  movements  in  the  body  seem  to  be  regulated 
from   the   medulla  oblongata,     in   curariscd   animals  the 
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pneumogastric  nerves  seem  to  have  some  inhibitory 
influence  over  the  movements  of  the  gullet,  as  these  become 
very  active  when  the  vagi  are  cut  or  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  destroyed. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  stomach  the  food  meets  the 
barrier  opposed  by  the  contracted  cardiac  orifice ;  the 
contraction  must  be  overcome  before  the  food  can  gain 
admittance.  The  relaxation  is  certainly  an  active  process 
under  the  control  of  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the 
vagus  nerve,  since  section  of  the  vagi  causes  a  block  to  the 
progress  of  food  from  the  cesophagus  into  the  stomach. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

T!rE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STOMACH.— TIIE  PROCESS  OF 
SECRETION  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE.— GASTRIC  DIGESTION. 

At  the  corclusion  of  my  last  lecture  I  drew  your  attention 
very  briefly  to  the  process  of  deglutition  or  swallowing, 
which  we  .saw  wa.s  in  part  voluntary  but  mainly  involun- 
tary, and  which  ha.<i  for  its  object  the  con\-cyance  of  the 
Mus  of  food  from  the  cavity  of  the  moutli  through  the 
fi/uirynx  into  the  oL-sophafjiis  or  Riillet.  I  was  compelled  to 
pass  ovxr  very  briefly  the  remarkable  combination  of 
mechanisms  by  which  the  bolus  in  its  passage  through  the 
pharnyx  i.f  prevented  from  entering  cither  the  nasal 
pa».-<age!)  or  the  lar>-nx  and  trachea. 

The  opening  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  is 
I  guarded  by  a  sort  of  sphincter,  which  is  during  life  habi- 
Ftually  closed,  but  which  opens  when  food  presses  upon  it, 
closing  after  its  pa.ssage  so  as  to  prevent  its  return  from  the 
.stomach.  This  sphincter  is  formed  by  a  contraction  of 
r certain  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  tiic  stomacli 
specially  developed  with  this  object 


T/u  Perm  and  Rehu'wn  of  the  Stotnach. 

The  stomach,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  is  a  saccular 
dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal  situatnl  between  the 
(esophagus  on  the  one  band,  and  the  small  intestine  on  the 
other  (Fig.  13). 

It  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  immediately  behind  its  interior  wall.     It 


T1I8    *TOMAf:il    WITir    ITS   FERlTONEAt.  COAT    RKMOVSt),    EXIUBITJNC  TBK 

MuscuLAK  COAT  (Cray's  anatomv). 


"  When  modcraiely  full  it  is  about  one  foot  in  length,  whilst  its 
{realcsi  transveric  diameter  is  four  to  five  inches. 

"The  gencriil  shape  is  pyriform,  and  ii  may  be  observed  as  possess- 
ing two  e«reniiliC9,  l»o  surfaL-es,  and  two  borders  (see  Fig.  13).  The 
larger  extteniily,  called  ihe  /um/ui,  cardiac  fT/remity,  01  great  cut 
dc  sac,  is  directed  upwards  soas  to  be  in  contact  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  wliiist  the  smaller  tnA.pyhrieojiltiodtntilexlicmw^, 
is  directed  downwatds,  curves  to  the  right,  and  becomes  continuous 
with  the  duodenum.  The  surfaces  form  the  iinlerior  and  fiosUrior 
walls  of  the  stomach.  When  the  organ  is  empty  the  walls  arc  flattened, 
uid  in  appnsiiion  with  c^ich  other  by  their  inner  surfaces  ;  but  when  it 
is  distended  they  are  curved  ;  the  anterior  convex  surface,  directed 
forwards  and  upwards,  is  in  relation  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall, 
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dlj^pjfpnv))  and  the  under  surface  of  the  liver ;  (he  posterior 
mmeCi  tlso  convex,  diiecicd  backwai'ds  and  downwards,  is  in 
TcUlion  with  the  diapliragin,  pancreas,  txansversc  part  of  Ihc 
duodenum,  splven,  left  kidiiey,  and  suprj.renal  capsule.  The 
bardtrs  of  the  sloniach   arc  curved   and  unequal   in  sijc  ;  one  is 


Fig  1^. 


T1»  tNTtmOK  OVTHB  STOWAat  ANI>  DITOnSNI'M,  WITH  THE    KKTKANCB 
INTO  TUM  OUODENVMOrTHECOHMON  Ktl.K  DfcT  AH»  TIIK  PANCRUTtC 
DUCT  (CIAV'S  AHATOMV). 

canvex,  about  three  time*  as  long  as  ihr  other,  .ind  is  namci)  Iht 
grtaUr  aimatiirt :  ibe  oilier  is  cone .nt  and  forms  the  frJWffflrru/wr/, 

"The  cun'nlurcs  arc  »o  arranged  that  the  greater  has  its  convexity 
directed  downwanJs  and  la  the  left,  where  it  lies  in  relation  to  ihc 
traDtvene  colon  and  the  special  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  U»scr 
currature  hat  its  convexity  directed  upwards  and  to  the  right ;  for  l!ie 
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inost  part  it  is  to  the  left  side  of  the  spinal  column,  with  which  it  is 
almost  parallel  ;  it  lies  in  reblioit  to  the  cctliac  axis. 

"The  CEsophagus  opens  into  the  stomach  at  the  upper  end  nf  the 
lesser  curvaiiirc,  and  the  cardiac  orifice  lies  behind  and  opposite  to  the 
siemal  fourth  of  the  seventh  left  cost^  caitilngc.  Above  this  orifice 
the  slomach  expands  inlo  ihc  fundus,  which  is  situated  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  occupies  thercfoie  the  summit  of 
the  vault  of  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm.  At  the  lower  and  right 
end  the  two  curvatures  lie  almost  horizontally  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
■erniin.-ite  at  the  pylorus,  where  the  stomach  becomes  continuous  with 
(he  duodenum. 

"  The  pylorus,  or  gate  of  the  stomach,  is  silu^ited  in  the  epigaKirium 
about  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the  ensifnrm  Ciirtil.igc,  and 
immediately  lu  the  light  of  the  1nesi.1l  pl.tne.  The  junction  of  the 
stomach  with  the  duodenum  is  marked  by  a  circular  constriction 
externally,  called  the  pylorU  conslriclion,  and  by  a  valve  internally, 
the  pyloric  valve."  * 

The  stomach  is  described  as  possessing  four  coats. 
Proceeding  from  without  inwards,  there  are  a  sfroits  or 
Peritoiteal  coat,  a  tnusadai-  coat,  a  cellular  or  submucous 
coat,  and  most  internally  the  mucous  coat  or  mucous  mcm- 
brant,  which  lines  the  organ  and  which  is  continuous 
with  that  lining  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  I 
have  only  time  to  allude  to  the  e-xtreme  smoothness  of  the 
glistening  peritoneal  coat,  rendering  perfectly  easy  all 
movements  of  the  stomach  in  reference  to  contiguous 
viscera — a  peritoneal  coat  which  has  the  characters  of  all 
serous  membranes,  and  which  most  superficially  presents 
a  single  layer  of  Rattened  endothelial  cells. 

The  muscular  coat,  of  considerable  thickness  and  of 
great  physiological  importance,  is  competed  of  sheets  of 
unstriped  involuntary  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  two 
principal  layers,  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  and  an 
internal  circular  layer,  to  which  must  be  added  an  oblique 
layer  chiefly  developed  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  submucous  or  cellular  coat  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  and  lodges  the  larger  vessels  and  lymphatics  and 
nerves  and  ncrveganglia  entering  and  Lssuing  from  the 
mucous  membrane. 

■  '  An  Introduction  to  Human  Anatomy.' by  William  Turner,  M.B. 

Edinburgh  :  Ad.im  and  Charles  Bl.iclt,  1877,  p.  6S5. 
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Micrffseopic  Slnttliire  of  tlu  Mucoits  Membrant  of  t/u 
Slomaek. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane, presentinti  prominent  folds,  or  rugae,  most  abundant 
at  its  pyloric  end,  and  whicli  disappear  \vhen  the  organ  is 
distended.  With  a  magnifying  glass  the  mucous  membrane 
16  seen  to  present  innumerable  pits  or  ahvoli,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  intervening  ridges,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  the  open  mouths  of  the  gastric  glands, 
which  are  tubular  glands,  simple  or  compound,  which 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  tho  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

In  some  animals,  typically  in  the  dog,  the  mucous 
membrane  does  not  present  one  uniform  appearance  to  the 
naked  eye,  nor  is  its  structure  identical  in  all  parts.  In 
the  pyloric  region  it  is  less  vascular,  and  appears  thicker, 
though,  as  Heidcnhain  points  out,  it  is  here  much  poorer  in 
glanduLir  structures  than  at  the  fundus. 

In  the  stomach  of  all  animals  there  are  observed  two  sets 
of  glands,  which  formerly  used  almost  invariably  to  be 
classified  by  English  writers,  as  {a)  peptic,  and  (b)  mucous 
glands,  to  indicate  the  view,  then  held,  that  the  first 
secreted  gastric  juicc,  whilst  the  second  merely  secreted 
mucus.  In  the  dog.  the  former  are  absent  from  the  jiyloric 
region,  but  occupy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  and 
curvatures  ;  they  are  therefore  often  sjxikcn  of  as  the 
glands  ef  lilt  fundus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  glands 
are  spoken  of  as  \hc  pyloric  glands.  In  some  animals  where, 
as  in  the  dog,  these  two  structurally  different  regions  of  the 
stomach  are  observed,  an  inter\'cning  region,  with  transi- 
tional forms  between  these  two  sets  of  glands,  has  been 
described. 

The  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  its 
dc]Kcs!fcd  alveoli  and  the  intcr\cning  ridges,  is  covered  by 
cylindrical  epithelium  eclLf.  similar  to  those  of  the  intestinal 
tract    These  epithelium  cells  are  mucus-forming  cells,  and 
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amongst  tliem  we  often  observe,  especially  during  digestion, 
mucus-secreting  goblet-cells.  The  epithelial  cells  lie  upon 
a  basement  membrane  composed  of  apposed  endothelium- 
like  cells. 

T/ie  Glands  of  tlie  "  Fundus." 

At  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane 
appears  thinner,  but  it  contains  a  far  greater  amount  of 
glandular  elements  than  are  found  in  the  pyloric  reyion. 
The  individual  glands  arc  deeper,  and  they  arc  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  connective 
tissue. 

The  Peptic  glands  (see  Fig.  15).  are  usually  arranged  in 
groups  of  four  or  five.  The  open  mouths  at  the  bottom  of 
the  alveoli  lead  into  duels  lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  ; 
"into  each  of  these  ducts  open  two  or  three  tubes,  the 
glnnd  tubes  proper." 

In  tlie  gland  tube  we  may  distinguish,  with  Klein,  a 
somewhat  constricted  ne/:k,  and  a  main  part  the  liixty,  ivhich 
increases  in  width  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  blind  extremity 
or  fundus. 

The  gland  tube  possesses  a  fnetnbraria  propria,  or  base- 
ment membrane,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  placed 
the  secreting  epithelium,  and  outside  of  which  are  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics  and  nerves. 

It  has  been  said,  that  tlie  epithelium  lining  the  diict 
common  to  several  secreting  tubes  is  columnar;  in  the 
glandular  tubes  themselves  epithelium  cells  of  two  kinds 
are  observed.  Firstly,  large  ovoid  granular  cells,  with  oval 
nuclei,  are  seen  lying  against  the  basement  membrane  and 
causing  it  in  some  places  to  bulge  outwards.  These  are 
the  peplic  celts,  properly  so  called,  of  the  older  English 
writers,  the  border  cells  of  some  writers,  the  ddomorphous 
cells  of  Rollct ;  they  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer,  but 
occur  at  intervals. 

Situated  internal  to  them  and  between  them  are  cylin- 
drical or  cubical  cells,  the  so-called  adelomorphous  cells  of 
Rollct,  which  have  been  called /*7>fr;)*(j/«//j  by  Heidenhain, 
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and  which  may  most  fitly  be  described  as  the  central  cells 
of  the  peptic  glands.  These  central  cells  are  recognised  as 
essentially  similar,  botli  in  structure  and  function,  to  tlie 
deeper  columnar  or  more  properly  cubical  cells  which  alone 
line  the  interior  of  the  fundus  of  the  pyloric  glands. 
Hcidenhain  points  out,  however,  that  the  principal  cells  of 
the  peptic  glands  present  a  coarse  granulation  which  hides 
the  borders  of  the  separate  cells,  whilst  the  cells  of  the 
pyloric  glands  contain  a  much  finer  granular  matter  which 
allows  of  their  borders  being  distinctly  seen.  The  lumen 
of  the  peptic  glands  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  canal,  and 
contrasts  with  the  much  wider  canal  which  penetrates  to 
the  depths  of  the  pyloric  glands. 

T/ie  Pyloric  Glands. 

Tlic  characters  of  the  pyloric  gland  (see  Fig.  15)  are  thus 
summarized,  and  compared  with  those  of  the  peptic  glands, 
by  Dr.  Klein ; — "  The  duct  is  proportionately  very  long ; 
it  amounts  to  half  or  more  of  the  whole  length  of  tlic 
gland  :  two  or  tlircc  tubes  open  into  the  duct  by  a  very 
short  neck,  which  represents  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
gland ;  the  body  of  the  gland  is  branched  into  two  or 
thR-g  tubes,  which  are  wavy  and  convoluted  ;  the  lumen  of 
the  neck,  but  especially  that  of  tlie  body  of  tlic  gland,  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  peptic 
gland  ;  tlic  lumen  in  the  body  of  the  former  glands  being 
many  times  longer  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  epithelium 
covering  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  and  lining  the  ducts  in 
the  pyloric  region  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
stomach.  The  epithelium  lining  the  neck  and  body  of 
these  glands  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  duet ;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  peptic  gland,  so  also  here  the  cells 
are  shorter  and  more  opaque  in  the  neck  than  in  the  body. 
In  this  latter  tlic  cells  arc  fine,  more  or  less  transparent, 
columnar  cells ;  in  no  part  are  there  parietal  cells,"  &a 

As  I  shall  tell  you  in  the  sequel,  the  product  of  tlie 
activity  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  is  a  peculiar  liquid, 


A  CAtDIAC  CLANI>  FBOM  THE  DOO'S  3T0MACR,  HIOHLY  MACHIPIID 
(KLfilN   AND  NOBLE   SMITH), 

a  duel  «r  iikiui}i  of  the  Eland  ;  li  base  or  tundiu  of  one  of  Ui  liibulei.    On 
the  right  the  box  of  the  tubule  mute  biglil}'  mugniried ;  i  cccItjJ  mH  i 
^ptiiciai  edit. 
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the  gastric  juice — a  liquid  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
aqueous  solution  of  Iiydr-Oiiilork  add  and  of  a  ferment  called 
pefisin.  It  has  been  conciusivcly  proved  that  the  latter  body 
or  perhaps  an  immediate  precursor  of  it  which  we  may  term 
f^inogeH,  is  formed  in  part  in  thecubical  cells  which  line  the 
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A  CARDIAC  OLANI)  OF  SIMFLE  FORM,   FKOM  TllK  FAT's  stomach 
(LANC.I.Kr}. 

t  eolumiui  epithelium  o(  the  turfAOf  :  m  Dtch  of  the  elinil,  with  ccnml  anil 
p«ri«lal  «lls  ;  /  hase  or  (uniluii,  occupied  only  by  principal  o*  Mnlral  cells, 
which  exhibit  cmtuld  accumulnlod  towoidi  the  interior  of  the  gluid  (front 

deeper  pan«  of  the  pyloric  glands,  but  chiefly  in  the  central 
cells  of  the  glands  of  the  fundus.  The  acid  of  the  gantric 
juice  is,  however,  formed  in  the  parietal  ovoid  cells  of  the 
glands  of  the  fundus.  You  may  therefore  look  upon  these 
glands  as  the  oxynlk  (Lanplcy)  or  acid-forming  glands  of 
the  stomach,  whilst  we  admit  that  the  function  of  forming 
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the  principal  stomach  ferment, /f^j/«,  is  shared  by  both  the 
groups  of  gastric  glands,  though  unquestionably  the  glands 
of  the  '  fundus '  are  much  the  more  important 

An  Historical  Restrospect  eoHceming  Gastric  Digestion. 

As  1  have  already  hinted,  the  processes  going  on  in  the 
stomach   are   divisible   into  mechanical    and  chemical,  it 

Fig.  17. 


A  rVLORtC  CI.AKD,   FROM   A   SECTION  OF   A  DOGS   STOUACH   (EBSTEIN, 
TAKXN   FBOU  QIJAIM'S  ANATOHV). 


being  well  understood  that  %nlal  apparatus  contributes  to 
the  production  of  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions 
which  are  in  operation.  And  firstly,  let  us  confine  our 
attention  to  the  chemical  or  chemico-vital  changes  which 
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the  rood  undergoes  in  the  stomach.  Our  object  must  be  to 
explain  the  changes  which  cause  the  merely  broken  down 
mixture  of  alimentary  substances  which  enters  the  stomach 
to  be  partly  dissolved  and  the  remainder  broken  up  further 
into  the  pulpy  substance  to  which  the  term  chyme  has  been 
applied.  Tht:  agent  effecting  the  changes  which  the  foot! 
undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  an  acid  fluid,  termed  the  gastric 
juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  gastric  glands. 

That  the  gastric  juice  is  in  reality  the  active  agent  in  the 
digestive  process  of  the  stomach  is  proved  by  the  following 
facts. 

Firstly,  the  food  is  dissolved  in  the  stomach  when  no 
other  induence  except  that  of  the  gastric  juice  can  be 
exerted  on  it,  and  secondly,  Uie  food  is  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juice,  even  outside  of  the  stomach,  providing  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high. 

Before  entering  into  a  minute  account  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
it  will  be  instructive  to  trace  the  more  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  tlie  subject. 

Many  of  the  undent  physiologists  held  that  the  process 
of  digestion  was  one  of  maceration,  or  as  Oicy  termed  it, 
coction,  i.e.  that  the  ft^od  was  merely  broken  tiown  under  the 
combined  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth.  Again  it 
was  thought  that  digestion  was  merely  a  process  of 
trituration ;  this  was  the  result  of  false  inference  by 
analt^^  with  the  fowl's  gizzard.  Observers  of  the  last 
century  proved  that  it  could  not  be  mere  trituration,  but 
that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  merely  aided  the 
solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  This  conclusion  was  first 
arrived  at  in  1752  by  the  French  naturalist  Reaumur,  who 
experimented  on  a  tame  buzzard,  which,  like  tlie  owl,  hawk, 
&c.,  swallows  its  food  and  subsequently  regurgitates  the 
hairs  and  other  undigested  matters.  He  caused  the  buzzard 
to  swallow  food  placed  in  little  metallic  tubes  shut  at 
one  end  and  covered  at  tlic  other  by  muslin,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  food  being  triturated  and 
yet  permitting  the  gastric  juice  to  exert  its  solvent  action. 
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He  found  that  the  food  was  dissolved  in  the  lube.  He 
ascertained  that  even  bone  became  softened  in  it  He 
placed  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  tube,  and  introduced  it  into 
the  stomach,  and  he  obtained  the  sponge  soaked  with 
gastric  juice. 

After  Reaumur,  Dr.  Stevens,  in  an  Inaugural  Thesi.s 
presented  in  1777  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  detailed 
some  very  curious  experiments.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  presence  in  Edinburgh  of  an  Hungarian,  who  had  the 
power  of  swallowing  stones,  and  then  regurgitating  them. 
Stevens  caused  this  man  to  swallow  little  silver  balls  with 
holes  like  a  sieve,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  filled 
with  food  and  closed  by  screwing.  Dr.  Stevens  found  that 
after  these  b-iils  had  sojourned  in  the  stomach  for  some 
time  their  contents  were  dissolved.  The  same  investigator 
also  obtained  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog.  and  observed  that 
when  placed  in  a  warm  locality  it  had  the  power  of 
digesting  meat 

Spallanzani,  by  experiments  on  fishes,  reptiles  and  on 
himself,  confirmed  and  extended  the  results  previously 
arrived  at  by  Reaumur  and  Stevens.  We  thus  see  that 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  was  tolerably  well  known,  as  well  as  its  acid  properties, 
and  yet  some  persons  doubted  tlie  accuracy  of  these  results, 
stating  that  no  acid  fluid  could  be  found  in  the  stomach 
after  death.  They  fell  into  error  because  they  examined 
the  stomachs  of  animals  dying  at  a  time  when  the  stomach 
was  not  engaged  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  when 
therefore  no  gastric  juice  is  to  be  found  in  it 

In  1800  Tiedeman  and  Gmclin  carefully  investigated 
the  whole  subject  of  digestion.  They  confirmed  the 
observations  of  Reaumur,  Stevens  and  Spallanzani,  ex- 
amined the  chemical  characters  of  the  fluids  secreted  by 
the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  changes  eflccted  by  them  on  the  food.  Their 
researches  embraced,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  digestion. 

Then  came  some  remarkable  observations  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Beaumont,  on  a  Canadian  named  Alexis  St  Martin. 
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This  man  had,  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound,  a  per- 
manent E^tric  fistula ;  tliat  is  to  say,  [lie  cavity  of  his 
stomach  aimmunicated  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  an 
opening  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  two  inches 
below  the  nipple.  The  borders  of  the  opening  into  the 
stomadi,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  liad  in  healing 
united  with  the  margins  of  the  external  wound,  but  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  was  separated  from  the  exterior  by  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  projected  from  the  upper 
and  buck  part  of  tlie  opening,  closing  over  it  as  a  valve, 
but  yet  admitting  of  being  pushed  back. 

Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  when  the  internal  surface  of 
the  stomach  was  irritated  mechanically,  as  by  introducing 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  it,  or  when  food  entered  the 
stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  became  turgid.  i.e.  con- 
gested, and  droplets  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  began  to  ooze 
from  its  surface  and  trickle  down.  Introducing  an  elastic 
tube  into  the  stomach  he  was  enabled  to  draw  off  consider- 
able quantities  of  gaHric  juice,  and  to  cause  it  to  act  out- 
side nf  the  body,  under  varying  conditions,  upon  the  various 
alimentary  substances.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  Influence  of  the  bodily  health,  and  of  improper 
supply  of  food  and  drink  {e.g.  as  intemperance),  upon  the 
aspect  of,  and  secretion  from,  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
He  also  made  elaborate  observations  on  the  digestibility 
of  various  aliments,  or  rather  on  the  rate  with  which  various 
substances  are  converted  into  chyme. 


Pkysical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  tite  Gailrie  Juice. 

Pure  gastric  juice  is  a  thin,  usually  colourless  though 
sometimes,  as  in  the  dog,  ycllowi.sh  liquid,  iwssessed  of  a 
very  acid  reaction,  and  of  a  faintly  acid  mawkish  taste,  and 
of  a  peculiar  though  not  easily  defined  odour. 

It  has  a  specific  gravity,  which  varies  between  lOOi  and 
lOiOt  the  specific  gravity  varying  in  the  same  animal  with 
varying  conditions  of  the  secretion. 

When  boiled,  the  gastric  juice  is  not  coagulubic,  but 
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ceases  to  be  active.  When  cooled  to  o°  C.  the  gastric  juice 
of  warm-biooded  animals  ceases  to  exert  its  peculiar 
digestive  powers. 

The  gastric  juice  of  man  contains  less  than  i  per  cent 
of  solid  matters,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  organic,  and 
one-thind  mineral. 

The  gastric  juice  may  be  kept  for  weeks  and  months 
without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  putridity,  and  retaining  its 
proteolytic  activity.  It  possesses  considerable  antiseptic 
properties,  as  may  be  observed  by  moistening  slightly 
putrid  meat  with  tlie  juice.  This  property  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  free  acid  which  it  contains. 


Us  Essential  Constituents. 

The  essential  physiological  attribute  of  the  gastric  juice 
is  the  power  of  breaking  down  and  dissolving  a  large  part 
of  the  solid  proteid  aJiments,  and  ultimately  converting 
them  into  peptones.  This  power  depends  upon  the  co- 
existence in  the  juice,  of  a  ferment  tenncd  Pepsin  and  an 
acid  which  has  been  shown  to  be  either  free  Hydrochloric 
acid  or  a  more  complex  conjugated  acid  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  organic  body,  which, 
however,  if  it  exists,  is  readilydissociated  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Neither  pepsin  nor  hydrochloric  acid 
are  active  alone,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  bodies,  in  the 
presence  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water  and  at  a  suitable 
temperature,  act  essentially  as  the  normal  gastric  juice. 
Whilst  the  enzyme  pepsin  is  absolutely  indispensable,  the 
acid  may  be  replaced  by  otlier  acids,  and  yet  proper 
digestion  will  take  place. 

Besides  the  proteolytic  ferment  pepsin,  the  gastric  juJcc 
contains  a  milk-curdling  ferment,  which  we  may  term  the 
Rennet  ferment.  Neither  pepsin  nor  the  rennet  ferment 
have  yet  been  isolated  as  pure  chemical  bodies,  but  our 
knowledge  of  tlieir  properties  is  derived  from  a  study  of 
solutions  which  contain  them  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
purity. 
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Besides  the  ferments  wc  have  mentioned,  the  pastric 
juice  contains  alkaline  chlorides,  earthy  phosphates,  and 
iron.  No  experiments  have  been  made  to  deicmiinc  the 
presence  or  nature  of  any  gases  which  it  may  hold  in 
solution  or  feeble  combination. 

H«forc  considering  in  detail  some  of  the  facts  which 
are  known  in  reference  to  the  ferments  and  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of  digestion, 
let  mc  draw  your  attention  to  a  table  exliibiting  the  com- 
position of  tlie  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  ; 

CourOSiTioN  OF  THR  Gastkic  Juice  OP  THE  Doc,  Obtained 

WrTHOUT    ADMIXTURE     WITH     SaLIVA     (THE     MKaM     OP     TEN 

Akalvses  by  C.  Schmidt}. 

Water  in  looo parts 973*o6 

Organic  ni.-itters  (including  peptones,  pepsin,  mecin)     .  I7'i37 

KTwHa yoyt 

NuCI 3-507 

KCl rus 

NH.O 0-468 

CnCI, 0'6a4 

Ca„3(PO.) 1-729 

Mg,.i(l'OJ 0126 

FcPO. o-o8a 

Nature  of  the  Add  ef  t!u  Gastric  yuiee. 

Some  of  the  first  chcmisLi  who  investigated  the  nature  of 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  asserted  that  this  was  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  basinR  their  conclusion  upon  the  fact 
that  when  the  gastric  juice  is  distilled,  free  hydrochloric 
acid  is  given  off  from  it.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  acid  obtained  in  tJii*  experiment  might  be  the 
product  of  the  action  of  some  organic  acid,  such  as  lactic 
acid,  upon  an  alkaline  chloride. 

The  matter  was  well-nigh  settled  many  years  ^t?  by 
C  Schmidt,  when  he  [jointed  out  that  the  gastric  juice 
contains  chlorine  in  greater  amount  than  could  exist  in 
combination  with  the  whole  of  the  mineral  bases  present  in 
the  juice. 

These  results    of  Schmidt's  have  been  confirmed   by 
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Richet.  There  are,  however,  facts  of  another  kind  which 
support  this  view. 

Mineral  acids  in  general  behave  towards  certain  organic 
colouring  matters  in  a  different  manner  from  organic  acids. 
As  a  type  of  an  organic  colouring  matter  whose  behaviour  in 
presence  of  these  two  classes  of  acids  is  very  characteristic, 
I  shall  cite  one  which  ia  used  as  a  dye  and  which  is  known 
as  O  o-Tropaeoline.  I  have  an  alcoholic  solution  of  this 
substance,  which,  as  you  observe,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  brownish-yellow  liquid.  When  I  add  a  few  drops  to 
this  very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  you  observe 
the  immediate  development  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour, 
whilst  when  I  add  asimilar  quantity  to  solutions  containing 
much  larger  quantities  of  acetic  acid  or  lactic  acid,  no  such 
reaction  is  developed. 

This  and  many  otiicr  similar  reactions  bear  out  strongly 
the  view  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  mineral  acid 
— a  view  which  is  likewise  supported  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  gastric  juice  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  this  fluid  dissolves 
but  infinitesimal  traces  of  acid.  Were  the  acid  a  free 
organic  acid  a  dilTerent  result  would  certainly  be  observed. 

A  view  has  been  propounded  within  a  comparatively 
recent  time  by  M.  Charles  Richet,  that  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  not  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  a  conjugated 
acid  or  acid  salt,  in  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  linked  to 
an  oi^anic  base,  probably  to  Leucine. 

Shortly  after  M,  Richet's  results  were  published,  certain 
yet  unpublished  experiments  made,  at  my  request,  and 
under  my  direction  by  one  of  my  pupils  (Dr.  Haslam)  con- 
vinced me  that  this  vie^v  could  not  be  held,  as  a  solution 
containing  hydrochlorate  of  leucine  and  pepsine  possesses 
no  power  of  digesting  proteids. 


Pepsm. 

I  have  already  referred  again  and  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  body  called 
Pefstit,  concerning  whose  action  we    know  many  facts, 
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though  wc  have  not  succeeded  in  isolating  it  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

K  we  place  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a 
recently  killed  animal,  say  of  a  pig,  in  glycerin  for  some 
days  or  weeks,  the  glycerin  extracts  the  ferment,  so  that  on 
mixing  some  of  the  solution  with  water  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  fluid  is  obtained  which  possesses  the  essential 
property  of  the  gastric  juice.  Other  solvents,  as.  for  instance, 
weak  alcohol  or  sherry  wine,  likewise  dissolve  pepsin. 

I  have  not  time  to  describe  to  you  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  followed  with  the  object  of  separating 
the  pure  ferment  from  the  gastric  juice  and  from  the 
stomach.  None  of  these  methods  have  jielded  a  definite 
body.  The  most  satisfactory  has,  however,  furnished  a 
product  which  enables  us  to  say  that  pepsin  is  a  proteolytic 
ferment  of  extraordinary  activity,  and  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  group  of  albuminous  or  protcid  bodies. 


Ariificial  Gastric  Juice  and  Artificial  Digestion. 

I  have  already  told  you  that,  in  general,  the  glands  which 
elaborate  or  prepare  the  digestive  juices  contain  within 
themselves  stores  of  the  ferments  characteristic  of  their 
secretions,  or  of  bodies  which  arc  immediate  precursors 
of  Uic  ferments — so-called  Zymogens. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
bear  out  these  statements  in  a  striking  manner,  as  ts  proved 
by  the  fact  just  referred  to,  that  glycerin  or  weak  alcohol 
can  dissolve  pepsin  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

When  wc  place  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in 
water  containing  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  the  teinjwrature  of  the 
mammalian  body,  the  mucous  membrane  soon  dissolves 
almost  completely,  and  wc  obtain  a  liquid  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  artificial  gastric  Juice,  which  will  digest  with 
ea.<e  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natural  gastric  juice.  The 
acid  to  be  employed  in  such  exjicrimcnts  should  contain 
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between  o*l  and  o*2  per  cent  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 
(HCl). 

Artificial  digestions  are  usually  conducted  in  water 
baths,  or  closets  heated  by  hot  water,  so-called  Inaibators, 
provided  with  arrangements  whereby  a  nearly  constant 
temperature  is  maintained.  Such  an  incubater  is  shown  ia 
Fig.  18. 

Fig.  i8. 


AN    INCIilATOI:.    OK    I'lrAMBER    SIIITATLK   tOK    AETlKiLIAL   DIGESTION. 

Tlic  lower  pnrt  of  the  chamber  is  filled  with  waicf.  Tlip  siijiply  of  gas  lo 
llic  jet  below  U  kejit  nearly  conHlanl  by  nieain  ot  i'jgc's  mercurial  tcpilatw 
l-Sdiilvr**  JPrattkai  ifuislosy). 


With  the  aid  of  such  an  ap|)aratus  we  may  experiment 
satisfactorily.  I  have  here  three  beakers,  and  into  one  of 
these  I  place  some  water  containing  o*2  per  cent  of  hydm- 
chloric  acid ;  In  a  second,  water  to  which  I  haw  added 
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some  glycerin-solution  of  pepsin  ;  in  a  third  a  mixture  of 
acidified  water  and  pepsin. 

The  three  bealcers  I  place  in  the  incubator  and  into  each 
I  now  drop  a  fragment  of  well  washed  blood  fibrin.  If  wc 
examine  the  beakers  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  we  shall  find 
that  the  fibrin  placed  in  the  first  beaker  (containing  dilute 
HCl)  has  SH-elled  and  become  exceedingly  transparent ; 
that  the  fibrin  placed  in  the  second  beaker  (containing 
pcp^n)  appears  unaltered;  whilst  the  fibrin  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  add  and  pepsin  has  completely  dissolved. 

Without  pepsin,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  arliliciat 
gastric  juice.  Is  the  hydrochloric  acid  equally  indis- 
pensable, or  may  it  be  replaced  by  some  other  acid  ?  The 
answer  is  that  whilst  hy^Irochloric  acid  acts  most  efficiently, 
other  acids  may,  in  combination  with  pepsin  and  water, 
enable  the  ferment  to  act  An  acid  reactioH  is,  however, 
not  sufficient  to  allow  pepsin  to  digest  protcids ;  the  acid 
reaction  must  be  due  to  a/rro  acid. 

Ifwc  boil  our  artificial  gastric  juice,  we  find  that  it  at 
once  loses  its  activity,  in  consequence  of  (he  i>epsin,  like  all 
other  animal  ferments,  t>cing  destroyed  by  so  high  a 
tcm])erature.  Many  powerful  chemical  agents  which 
precipitate  or  decompose  pepsin  exert  a  similar  destructive 
influence  upon  the  digestive  activity  of  artificial  gastric 
juice. 


Peptones,  tht  ultimate  ProdHCti  of  the  Acthn  of 
Gastric  Juice  on  Protcids. 


I- 

^^        Gastric  juice,  natural  or  artificial,  exerts  no  action  upon 
I  starches,  sugare,  or  fats.     Its  digestive  power  is  limited  to 

I  its   action    on    the    protcid    or    albuminous    substances, 

represented  by  such  bodies  as  egg  albumin,  blood  albumin, 
myosin  (the  chief  albuminous  constituents  of  flesh),  casein, 
&c,  and  upon  the  so-called  albuminoid  bodies,  which  arc 
very  closely  related  to  the  last,  and  which  arc  represented 

k chiefly  by  collagen  and  gelatin. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  pepsin  and  acid  of  the  gastric 
VOL.  IV.— II.  iL  a 
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juice,  the  albuminous  substances,  whether  originally 
soluble  or  not,  are  uilimately  converted  into  higlily 
soluble  bodies  called  Peptones,  though  many  intermediate 
products  are  formed,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  refer  when 
pointing  out  to  you  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids. 


TJie  Character!  of  Peptones. 

Peptones,  like  the  bodies  from  which  they  are  divided, 
are  proteids,  or  at  Jcastare  moat  closely  connected  with  the 
proteids.  By  ultimate  organic  analysis  they  are  found  to 
have  the  same  elementary  composition  as  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  obtained. 

They  possess,  however,  certain  properties  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  other  proteids. 

In  the  first  place,  the  peptones  are  exceedingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  this  respect  contrast  with  all  other  albu- 
minous substances  which  are  soluble  in  water  (save  herni- 
al bum  ose). 

in  tlic  second  place,  their  watery  solutions  are  not 
coagulated  by  heat,  nor  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the 
mineral  acids,  nor  by  neutralizing  their  solution  if  acid  or 
alkaline. 

Particularly,  they  are  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  which  induces  the  precipitation 
of  any  other  proteids  in  solution. 

They  are  precipitated,  however,  by  solution  of  tannic  acid, 
and  by  aohition^  of  phospho-molybdates. 

When  a  solution  of  peptones  is  treated  with  a  drop  of  a 
very  weak  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and  then  caustic 
soda  is  added,  a  very  pretty  pink  or  rose  colour  is 
developed,  whilst  with  other  proteids,  a  violet  colour  is 
obtained.  This  reaction  is,  however,  shared  by  one  of  in- 
termediate products,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Hemi- 
Albuniorie. 

The  one  property  of  great  physiological  importance 
which  [jcptoncs  possess  is,  however,    that    of   diffusing 
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through  animal  membranes  more  readily  than  any  other 
protcids.  You  rcmcmbtr  that  Graham  pointed  out  that 
we  may  subdivide  sub:itances  which  are  soluble  in  water 
into  two  groups,  according  to  their  power  of  diffusing 
through  animal  and  vegetable  membranes.  If,  for  instance, 
I  take  a  certain  length  of  the  empty  intestine  of  an  animal, 
and  tie  one  end  of  it,  I  obtain  a  tube  with  walls  com- 
posed of  an  animal  membrane.  Into  this  tube  I  pour  a 
solution  containing  gelatin  and  common  salt  dissolved  in 
water.  Having  introduced  the  solution.  I  apply  a  ligature 
to  the  tube  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and 
hang  the  half-filled  membranous  tube  in  a  jar  holding 
distilled  water.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  apply  two  tests  to 
two  diiTcrcnt  portions  of  the  water.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  will  throw  down  a  dense  white  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  showinfj  that 
much  common  salt  has  made  its  way  from  the  inside  of 
the  intestine,  through  its  membranous  walls,  into  the  di.stilled 
water.  To  another  portion  of  the  water  I  shall  add  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid,  which  jxisscsscs,  as  I  now  show  you, 
the  power  of  producing  dense  precipitates  when  added  to 
solutions  of  gelatin.  I  shall  find,  however,  that  no  gelatin 
will  have  diffused. 

Graham  called  the  bodies  which  arc  highly  dilTusible, 
"  Crystalloids"  for  amongst  the  most  highly  diffusible  bodies 
are  many  crystalline  bodies :  whilst  he  gave  the  name  of 
"ClwIfcMEj"  to  the  bodies  which  like  glue  have  little  or  no 
power  of  diffusing.  Physiological  chemistry  teaches  us  that 
a  body  may  be  cajMiblc  of  crystalliiting  with  ease,  and  yet 
be  a  colloid — such  is  the  case  with  the  i^cautiful  cryst.'iUinc 
Oxy-Ha;moglobin,  tlic  blood  colouring  matter,— and  also, 
that  bodies  which  have  the  closest  relationship  with,  and 
which  share,  many  of  the  properties  of  t>'pical  colloids, 
may  be  somewhat  diffusible.  Such  are  the  peptones  which 
wc  arc  now  considering.  It  is  true  that  their  power  of 
diffusing  through  the  scwrallcd  "'  panhment paper  "  ordinarily 
employed  in  making  the  "dialyscrs"  used  in  these  ex- 
periments, U  but    small ;    they  have,  however,  a  much 
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greater  power  of  making  their  way  through  animal 
membranes. 

By  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  then,  or  of  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  acting  upon  proteids,  soluble  or  insoluble, 
under  favourable  conditions  of  temperature,  there  are  ulti- 
mately produced  highly  soluble  bodies — the pe/ilones,  which 
being  diffusible,  may  pass  through  the  walls  of  lymphatics 
and  blood-vessels  and  thus  enter  the  blood. 

These  peptones  are,  doubtless,  bodies  of  simpler  mole- 
cular weight  than  the  albuminous  substances  which  yield 
them,  and  their  production  is  due  to  a  splitting  up  of  a 
complex  into  simpler  molecules.  It  Is,  however,  unques- 
tionable, that  from  the  peptones  absorbed  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  more  complex  proteid  molecules  again 
arise,  by  synthetic  processes  whose  exact  seat  is  not  knowru 
Of  the  fact,  however,  we  are  certain,  seeing  that  we  may 
for  long  periods  substitute  peptones  for  native  proteids  in 
the  diet  of  an  animal,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  creature. 


The  Milk-Curdling  or  Rennet-Ferment  of 'ike  Slomaclt. 


it  has  long  been  known  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fourth  or  true  stomach  of  the  calf  possesses  the 
property  of  curdling  milk,  and  various  preparations  of  this 
mucous  membrane  have,  under  the  name  of  "  rennet,"  been 
employed  to  coagulate  casein  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
It  has  also  long  been  known  that  the  gastric  juice 
curdles  millc;  this  action  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
pepsin,  and  by  others  with  greater  justice  to  the  free  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

It  was,  however,  first  shown  by  Hcintz,  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  possesses  the  property 
of  curdling  milk  when  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  even 
alkaline.  The  recent  researches  of  Hammarsten  have 
demonstrated  that  the  miHt-curdling  property  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  of  which  the  zymogen  is 
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often,  though  not  invariably,  present  in  the  gastric  mucous 
niembrane- 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  cair  and 
of  the  sheep  always  contains  ready-formfd  milk-curdling 
ferment,  which  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  the  action  of 
water  and  other  solvents  to  be  mentioned  hereafter ;  most 
frequently  none  can  be  extracted  by  water  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  other  mammals  or  of 
birds,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever  present  in  that  of  fishes. 

Although  the  free  ferment  removable  by  water  is  rarely 
found,  Hammarsten  has  shown  that  tiu  gastric  mucous 
membrane  of  all  animals,  without  exception,  its  wMck  il  has 
bfCH  invesiisatfd,  contains  a  body  which  is  not  llie  milk- 
turdling  fermtnt,  tut  from  which  the  mUk'Citrdling  ferment 
is  quickly  liberated  on  tlte  addition  of  an  acid. 

H3mmar>tcn  has  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fundus  is  very  much  richer  in  the  milk-curdling  ferment 
and  its  zymogen  than  that  of  the  pylorus. 

Although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  and  of  tlie  sheep  always  yields  to  water  having  a  neutral 
reaction  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk-curdling  ferment  to 
demonstrate  ils  peculiar  properties,  much  more  powerfully- 
acting  solutions  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of  dilute  acids,  as 
follows . — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  prefer- 
ably of  a  calf,  is  digested  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  150 — 200  cc,  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  from  o'l  to  0'2  per  cent,  of  HCl.  The 
liquid  is  then  filtered  and  carefully  neutralized.  Twenty- 
five  cc  of  fresh  milk  are  then  heated  to  38°  C,  and  treated 
with  I  cc  of  the  neutralised  liquid.  Curdling  is  induced 
within  a  period  of  two  minutes;  this  occurs  even  if  the 
milk  have  been  rendered  faintly  alkaline  by  caustic  soda  ; 
the  alkaline  reaction  persists  after  curdling.  A  glycerin- 
extract  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  may  be  used,  as 
Hammarsten  first  showed,  instead  of  the  solution  prepared 
as  stated  above  ;  such  a  glycerin-extract  can  be  prcscr\-cd 
permanently,  and  is  very  active,  Erlenmeycr  has  shown 
Uiat  a  satuiated  aqueous  soiution  of  salicylic  acid  extracts 
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the  milk-curdling  ferment  very  perfectly  from  the  stomach 
of  the  calf;  from  the  solution  the  ferment  mixed  with 
other  matters  can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  soluble,  in  great  part,  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  active. 

Tlic  ferment  acts  upon  casein  in  neutral,  acid,  and  feebly 
alkaline  solutions,  though  an  alkaline  reaction  diminishes, 
and,  if  marked,  prevents  curdling.  The  process  of  curdling 
is  most  rapidly  brought  about  by  solutions  which  have  an 
acid  reaction,  which  must  not,  however,  depend  upon  a 
quantity  of  acid  sufficiently  lafge  to  precipitate,  by  itself, 
the  casein. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  the  curdling  ferment  upon 
casein  is  different  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  acids  ; 
in  the  former  case  cheese  is  precipitated,  in  the  tatter 
casein. 

The  milk-curdling  ferment  does  not  convert  milk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid. 

Hammarsten  precipitated  a  glycerin-extract  of  calfs 
stomach  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  the  precipitate  in 
water.  The  amount  of  dissolved  matter  was  then  deter- 
mined, and  also  ils  power  of  coagulating  casein.  Assuming 
all  the  dissolved  substance  to  consist  of  pure  ferment,  it 
would  curdle  from  400,000  to  8oo,ocx)  times  its  weight  of 
casein. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  DIGESTION   IN   THE   LIVING 
STOMACH. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  character  of  its  separate  constituents,  and 
the  action  which  they  exert  upon  the  particular  class  of 
proximate  principles  which  are  acted  upon  in  the  stomach, 
it  remains  to  consider  the  actual  process  of  digestion  as  it 
occurs  in  the  living  organ,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  certain  questions  which  have  not 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections.  Although 
experiments  on  artificial  diijestion  teach  us  the  nature  of 
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tile  process  which  occurs  in  the  stomach,  wc  cannot 
pretend  that  such  experimcnls  will  furnish  us  with  data 
which  will  .ipply  exactly  to  the  stomach,  for  in  this  organ 
wc  have  conditions  which  are  very  dirtbrent  from  those 
which  exist  in  vitro.  In  the  stomach  wc  have  not  an 
ordinary  receptacle  into  which  artificial  gastric  juice  ts 
poured  so  as  to  be  mixed  with  food,  but  a  receptacle  kept 
constantly  at  a  temperature  most  favourable  to  digestion, 
and  provided  with  an  arrangement  forconlinually  mixing  the 
food  to  be  dissolved  with  the  solvent  Juice ;  a  receptacle, 
too,  in  which  absorption  of  water  holding  certain  substances 
in  solution  is  continually  going  on,  and  secretion  of  the 
pepsin  and  acid  needed  to  carry  on  the  digestive  process  ; 
a  receptacle  from  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  digestion, 
the  more  finely  subdivided  matter  is  gradually  drawn  off, 
leaving  the  grosser  masses  to  be  further  subjected  to  the 
combined  influence  of  mechanical  movements  and  the 
solvent  action  of  gastric  juice.  But  for  the  continual 
removal  by  absoqjtion  of  the  peptones,  which  result  from 
gastric  digestion,  the  process  would,  as  experiments  on 
artificial  digestion  conclusively  prove,  quickly  come  to  an 
cmd,  only  to  recommence  on  further  dilution  of  the  liquid. 


General  SkeUh  of  Digestion  in  the  Living  Stomach. 

When  food  is  introduced  into  the  living  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  which  was  previously  pallid  becomes 
injected ;  droplets  of  liquid  commence  to  exude  from  the 
open  mouths  of  the  gastric  glands,  and,  uniting,  form  a 
stream  of  gastric  juice.  At  the  same  time  the  organ 
contracts  around  the  mass  which  it  contains,  and  complex 
movements  occtir  which  uuse  "  not  only  a  constant  dta- 
turbance  or  churning  of  the  contents  of  the  organ,  but 
compel  them  at  the  same  time,  to  revolve  around  the 
Interior  from  point  to  point  and  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other." 

"  When  food  first  enters  the  stomach  the  movements  are 
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feeble  and  slight,  but  as  digestion  goes  on  they  become 
more  and  more  vigorous,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  churning 
within  the  stomach,  the  food  travelling  front  the  cardiac 
orifice  along  the  greater  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  and 
returning  by  the  lesser  curvature,  while  at  the  same  time 
subsidiary  currSnts  tend  to  carry  the  food  which  has  been 
passing  close  to  the  mucous  membrane  towards  the  middle 
of  the  atoniach,  and  vice  versd" 

"  While  these  revolutions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
arc  progressing,  the  trituration  or  agitation  is  also  going  on. 
There  is  a  perfect  admixture  of  the  whole  ingesla,  during 
the  period  of  alimentation  and  chymification.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  distinct  lines  of  separation  between  old  and 
new  food,  and  peculiar  central  or  peripheral  situation  of 
crude,  as  distinguished  from  chymiRcd  aliment,  said  to  have 
been  observed  by  Philip,  Magendie,  and  others  in  their 
experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  be  seen  in  the  human 
stomach ;  at  least  in  that  of  the  subject  of  these  experi- 
ments. The  whole  contents  of  the  stomach,  until  chymili- 
cation  be  nearly  complete,  exhibit  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
solids  and  fluids ;  hard  and  soft ;  coarse  and  fine ;  crude 
and  chymificd ;  all  intimately  mixed,  and  circulating  pro- 
miscuously through  the  gastric  cavity,  like  the  mixed 
contents  of  a  closed  vessel,  gently  agitated  or  turned  in 
the  hand."  ....  "As  the  food  becomes  more  and  more 
changed  from  its  crude  to  its  chymified  state,  the  acidity  of 
the  gastric  fluids  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  general 
contractile  force  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  is  aug- 
mented in  every  direction  ;  giving  the  contained  fluids  an 
impulse  towards  the  pylorus,  it  is  probable  that  from  the 
very  commencement  of  chymification — from  the  time  that 
food  is  received  into  the  stomach  until  that  organ  becomes 
empty — portions  of  chyme  are  constantly  passing  into  the 
duodenum  through,  the  pyloric  orifice,  as  the  mass  is 
presented  at  each  successive  revolution.  I  infer  this  from 
the  fact  that  the  volume  is  constantly  decreasing.  This 
decrease  of  volume,  however,  is  slow  at  first ;  but  is  rapidly 
accelerated  towards  the  conclusion  of  digestion,  when  the 
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whole  mass  becomes  more  or  less  chyinified.  Tills  ac- 
celerated expulsion  appears  to  be  effected  by  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  transverse  inuEcIcs,  or  rather  of  the  tramvurse 

band situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  more 

conical  shaped  part  of  the  pyloric  extremity,  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  smaller  end.  In  attempting  to  pass  a  long 
glass  thermometer  tube  through  the  aperture  into  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  during  the  latter  stages  of 
digestion,  a  forcible  contraction  is  first  perceived  at  this 
point,  and  the  bulb  is  stopped.  In  a  short  time,  there  is  a 
gentle  relaxation,  when  the  bulb  passes  without  difficulty, 
and  appears  to  be  drawn,  quite  forcibly,  for  three  or  four 
inches,  towards  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  then  released,  and 
forced  back,  or  suffered  to  rise  again  ;  at  the  same  time 
giving  to  the  tube  a  circular,  or  rather  spiral  motion,  and 
frequently  revolving  it  completely  over.  These  motions 
are  distinctly  imlicatcd.  and  strongly  felt,  in  holding  the 
end  of  the  tube  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  and  it 
Tequires  a  pretty  forcible  grasp  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
from  the  band,  and  being  drawn  suddenly  down  to  the 
|>>-!oric  extremity.  When  the  tube  is  left  to  its  own 
direction,  at  these  periods  of  contraction,  it  is  drawn  in, 
nearly  its  whole  length,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches :  and 
when  drawn  back,  requires  considerable  force,  and  gives  to 
the  fingers  the  sensation  of  a  strong  wc/wM-power,  like 

drawing  the  piston  from  an  exhausted  tube. These 

peculiar  motions  and  contractions  continue  until  the 
stomach  is  perfectly  empty  and  not  a  particle  of  the  food 
or  chyme  remains ;  when  all  becomes  quiescent  again.  .  .  . 
The  peculiar  contractions  and  relaxations,  mentioned  above, 
succeed  each  other  at  regular  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  or 
iivc  minutes.  Simultaneously  with  the  contractions  there  is 
a  general  shortening  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach.  This 
organ   contracts  upon   itself  in  every  direction ;  and   its 

contents  arc  compressed  with  much  force. During 

the  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  rugae  perform  their 
vermicular  actions,  the  imdulatory  motions  of  the  fluids 
continue,  and  the  alimentary  and  chymous  masses  appear, 
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revolving  as  before,  promiscuously  mixed,  through  the 
splenic  and  cardiac  portions."* 

In  quoting  verbatim  considerable  portions  of  Dr. 
Beaumont's  vivid  and  unique  observations  on  his  patient 
St.  Martin,  I  do  so  because  the  description  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  mechanical  movements 
which  aid  the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  so 
eflidently  as  to  enable  the  stomach  to  effect  digestive 
operations  which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  cannot  be  imitated 
in  tlic  laboratory. 

The  term  Chyme  (x^M"'  juice)  is  generally  applied  to 
the  pulpy  semi-fluid  matter  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  on  the  mixed  aliments,  and  the  terra 
Chymification  to  the  process  which  results  in  tlie  formation 
of  chyme. 

When  much  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
absorption  at  once  commences  actively.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  amongst  others,  that  almost  instantly  the 
sensation  of  thirst,  when  that  exists,  which  depends 
primarily  upon  a  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  blood, 
diminishes.  At  the  same  time,  doubtless,  the  absorption 
of  some  diffusible  substances  occurs,  as  is  pro\'ed  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  potassium 
iodide  into  the  stomach,  the  salt  is  separated  by  the  kidneys 
and  other  glands.  The  extent  to  which  the  process  of 
absorption  proceeds  in  the  stomach  cannot,  however,  be 
exactly  stated. 

The  constituents  which  are  chemically  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  are  firstly  the  proteids, 
and  secondly  tlie  albuminoid  bodies,  such  as  collagen  and 
gelatin,  chondrigen  and  chondrin. 

The  other  groups  of  organic  food  constituents,  viz,  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  arc  very  slightly  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  itself;  in  considering  this  slight  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  we  shall  have  to  enquire  to  what  extent  the 


*  Beaumont,  *  Experiments  and  Obscrvatians  on  the  Gastric  Juicb' 
Edinburgh  cdiliou,  183&,  p.  101. 
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ainylolytic  action  of  the  saliva  upon  the  alimentary  starch 
is  allowed  to  proceed  in  tlic  presence  of  the  acid  juices  of 
the  stomach. 


Tkt    CAatigss    wltUJi    A  dipose    Tissue    utitUrgoes    m    Ihi 

Stomach. 

Until  lately  the  majority  of  authorities  have  held  that 
the  fatty  constituents  of  the  food  undergo  no  change  in  the 
stomach,  although  their  subsequent  digestion  in  the  small 
intestine  is  promoted  by  the  solution  of  the  walls  of  the  fat 
cells,  which  occurs  in  the  stomach,  and  which  liberates 
their  fatty  contents. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Marcet,  however,  that  a  certain 
decomposition  of  tlie  neutral  fats  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  a  recent  research  Dr.  Cash  has  found  that  when  dogs 
arc  fed  upon  perfectly  neutral  fats,  fatty  acids  are  liberated 
in  small  quantities,  and  that  when  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  digested  with  neutral  fats,  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  fatty  acids  are  likewise  liberated.  This 
setting  free  of  traces  of  fatty  acids  will  doubtless  aid  the 
subsequent  emutsionizing  of  the  fats  by  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice 


Tke  Changes  wkkk  Starek  undergoes  in  tlu  Stomach. 

In  discussing  the  changes  which  starch  undergoes  in  the 
stomach,  wc  have  to  consider,  firstly,  whether  the  gastric 
juice  possesses  by  itself  any  action  upon  starch,  and  secondly 
to  what  extent  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  starch 
continues  in  the  stomach. 

The  saliva  of  many  animaLi,  e.g.  tlie  dog,  is  devoid  of 
diastatic  properties.  If  a  dog  be  fed  upon  a  meal  of  botlcd 
starch  and  killed  during  digestion  whil.'it  the  stomach  still 
contains  food,  mere  traces  of  sugar  arc  found,  but  the 
contents  contain  both  soluble  starch  and  eiythrodcxtriu 
(BrUckc)b     Unboiled  starch  b  unacted  upon. 
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The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  man  fed  upon  a  diet 
containing  boiled  starch  always  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  sugar,  and  the  question  arises,  Was  the  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  momentary  action  of  saliva  upon  starch  during 
mastication  and  deglutition,  or  did  the  conversion  of  sugar 
under  the  influence  of  saliva  continue  in  the  stomach  ?  In 
endeavouring  to  solve  this  question,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind,  firstly,  that  diastatic  ferments  do  exert  their  action 
upon  starch  in  a  fluid  of  feeb!y  acid  reaction,  and,  secondly, 
that  that  action  is  arrested  so  soon  as  the  reaction  becomes 
strongly  acid.  It  would  therefore  appear  most  likely  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  gastric  digestion,  before  the  admixture 
with  gastric  juice  is  complete  and  when  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  diastatic  action  of 
the  saliva  proceeds  in  the  stomach,  whereas  soon  after, 
when  the  acid  reaction  has  attained  a  certain  amount, 
diastatic  action  diminishes  or  even  ceases  altogether. 

The  statements  of  various  authors  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  an  acid  reaction  upon  the  diastatic  action  of  the 
salivary  ferment  dider  remarkably.  Thus  Briicke  asserts 
that  in  a  solution  containing  O'S  of  HCl  per  looo.  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  goes  on,  whilst  when  llic 
quantity  reaches  i  per  lOOo,  no  action  on  starch  occurs 
Hammarsten  found  that  the  diastatic  action  ceased  when 
the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  amounted  to  from  0"0S — 
0*25  per  cent  Langiey  observed  that  when  saliva  is 
digested  with  HCl  of  from  0"2  to  0-04  per  cent,  for  times 
varying  from  twenty-four  to  seven  hours  the  ferment  was 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Richet  asserts  that  saliva 
exerts  a  more  powerful  action  on  starch  in  the  presence  of  2 
parts  per  1000  of  hydrochloric  acid,  than  when  the  reaction 
is  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  Defresne  contends  that 
diastatic  action  goes  on  unimpeded  by  the  gastric  juice. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  just  discussed  is 
that  whether  the  diastatic  ferment  is  destroyed  or  not  in 
the  stomach.  Upon  this  matter  the  statements  of  authors 
differ  very  greatly.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Cohnheim.  that  the 
diastatic    ferment   is    not   dcstrnyed   when   submitted   to 
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artificial  digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  for 
many  hours,  for  on  neutralising  the  liquid  it  was  found  to 
possess  diastatic  powers.  Schiff  makes  the  same  state- 
ment ;  and  more  recently  Dcfresne  has  repeated  it. 
Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  diastatic  power 
of  the  saliva  is  quickly  and  permanently  abolished  both  by 
an  artificial  digestive  fluid  and  by  filtered  gastric  juice 
obtained  from  the  human  stomach.  I  have  convinced 
myself  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  Langley. 

Changes   in   the  Acidity  of  the-    Contents  of  the    Stomach 
during   Digi^siioH. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  increases  as  digestion  proceeds,  and  at- 
tention must  now  be  directed  to  varialions  which  occut 
simultaneously  in  the  nature  of  the  free  acid. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  .section  that  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  though  Richct  maintains,  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  combination  with  an  organic  body,  such  as  leucine. 
V.  dcr  Vcldcn  asserts  that  in  the  first  stages  of  digestion 
in  the  human  stomach  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present, 
as  long  as  two  hours  elapsing  after  a  full  meal,  such  as 
dinner,  before  the  acid  appears. 

The  gastric  juice  behaves,  it  was  shown,  when  shaken 
with  ether,  as  an  aqueous  solution  containing  a  mineral 
acid. 

The  pure  gastric  juice  of  man  has  an  acidity  which, 
according  to  Riclict's  observations,  corresponds  to  r^  parts 
by  weight  of  HCI  in  lOcxx 

When  digestion  is  proceeding,  however,  the  acidity  in- 
creases somewhat  However  large  the  quantity  of  liquid 
in  the  stomacli,  it  is  found  to  have  an  acidity  which  on  an 
averse  {according  to  Richct)  corresponds  to  r?  parts  of 
HCI  per  lOOOt  though  it  may,  especially  at  the  end  of 
digestion,  exceed  this  figure  somewhat.     After  the  in- 
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gestion  of  acids  or  of  alkalies,  the  normal  acidity  is  soon 
re-established- 

Richet  has  found  that  in  the  advanced  stages  of  diges- 
tion the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  no  longer 
depends  solely  on  a  mineral  acid,  but  that  considerable 
quantities  of  acids  soluble  in  ether  are  present.  These 
acids  are  in  part  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
salts  of  organic  acids  present  in  the  ingested  food,  but, 
according  to  Richet,  in  no  small  degree  they  result  from 
acid  fermentations  which  occur  in  the  stomach.  Thus 
in  the  digestion  of  milk,  according  to  Richet,  there  is 
set  up,  as  a  normal  process,  an  acid  fermentation  which 
leads  to  the  development  of  large  quantities  of  lactic 
acid.  The  feebler  the  normal  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  organic  acids  resulting 
from  fermentative  changes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  acids  thus  set  free  reinforce  the  normal  acid  and  co- 
operate in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Duration  of  the  Digestive  Process  in  the  Stomach, 

The  digestive  process  varies  in  duration  in  different 
animals,  and  in  the  same  anima!  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food,  its  state  of  division,  &c.  Dr.  Beaumont  found 
the  duration  of  the  gastric  digestive  process  in  Alexis  St 
Martin,  to  be  between  three  to  five  hours,  and  Richet 
remarks,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  his  patient 
Marcelin,  that  the  digestive  process  does  not  appear  to 
extend  beyond  four  or  five  hours. 

In  dogs  and  other  carnivorous  animals  which  arc  in  the 
habit  of  "  bolting  "  large  masses  of  meat,  undigested  masses 
are  found  in  the  stomach  eight  or  ten  hours  after  a  meal, 
and  often  longer. 


The  Final  Products  of  Digestion  which  leave  the  Stomach. 
T/ie  Chyme. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  gastric  juice, 
of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  the  high  temperature 
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of  the  organ,  the  solid  alimentary  matters  are  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  or  semi-fluid  condition,  and  it  is  in  this  state  that 
they  are  allowed  to  escape  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
duodenum. 

During  the  digestive  process  large  quantities  of  proteids 
and  of  albuminoid  bodies  have  been  converted  into 
peptones,  of  which  doubtless  a  part — though  we  have  no 
data  on  the  subject — is  absorbed  by  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  as  soon  as  formed,  whilst  a  part  is  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  cf^me.  As  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  insoluble  mineral 
salts,  as  Cjf.  bone-earth,  are  dissolved  and  doubtless  are 
absorbed,  as  are  also  soluble  salts,  sugar,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  water. 

The  chyme,  then,  must  contain  chiefly  the  undigested  or 
partially  digested  fragments  of  food,  mixed  with  gastric 
juice  holding  products  of  digestion  in  solution. 

Accordingly,  we  observe  it  to  contain  fragments  of  muscle, 
and  individual  muscular  fibres  splitting  into  fibrils,  and 
tending  to  cleave  into  transverse  discs.  The  fibrillar 
connective  tissue  has  wholly  or  in  great  part  disappeared, 
but  yellow  elastic  tissue  is  found  apparently  quite  intact  \ 
the  same  remark  appiiet  to  cellulose  and  to  the  epi- 
dermal tissues  of  animals.  If  raw  starch  has  been 
partaken  of,  the  chyme  is  sure  to  contain  unaltered  st^irch 
grains. 

Lastly,  if  adipose  tissue  or  any  fat  was  contained  in 
the  food,  drops  of  liquid  fat  arc  found  in  the  chyme.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Richet  that  where  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  contain  much  fat,  this  appears  to  be 
retained  in  the  stomach  until  all  other  matters  have  been 
expelled. 


Tlu  NovDigtslum  of  the  Stomach  by  its  cwh  yukt. 

The  fact  that  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the 
living  stomach  is  not  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  which 
it  secretes,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  observers. 
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When  animals  or  human  beings  are  killed  whilst  the 
digestive  process  is  actively  proceeding,  it  not  unfrcquently 
happens  that  iai^e  portions  of  the  stomach  are  softened 
and  perforated  ;  the  gastric  juice  then  escaping  may  act 
upon  adjacent  organs,  partially  digesting  them,  as  in  a  case 
which  came  under  my  notice,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
spleen  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  digested,  and  the  left 
half  of  the  diaphragm  had  l)een  perforated.  The  process 
proceeds  most  perfectly  when  the  external  conditions  arc 
such  that  the  body  cools  slowly ;  it  affects  particularly  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach, 

John  Hunter  attempted  to  explain  the  non-solution  of 
the  living  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice  as  due  to  its  vital 
properties,  which  exempted  it  from  an  action  which  dead 
matter  could  not  resist  But  this  explanation,  besides 
being  open  to  the  objection  of  z-petitioprincipii,  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  living  tissues  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  digested  by  the  stomach.  Thus  Claude 
Bernard  found  that  the  legs  of  a  living  frog  which  had 
been  introduced  through  a  fistula  into  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  of  a  dog  underwent  digestion  though  the 
animal  was  alive. 

Claude  Bernard  explained  the  non-digestion  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  as  due  to  its  epithelial  covering, 
which  is  continually  being  renewed,  whilst  Schiff  believed 
that  the  layer  of  mucus  which  covers  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach  effectually  protects  it.  The  view  of  Claude 
Bernard  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  where  the 
continuity  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  stomach  is 
interrupted,  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  digestion  of  the  parts 
deprived  of  epithelium  does  not  occur.  Schiffs  view  is 
probably  in  part  true.  Scientific  opinion  has,  however, 
inclined  to  favour  the  view  of  Dr.  Pavy.  that  the  non- 
digestion  of  the  living  stomach  is  connected  with  the 
circulation,  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  alkaline  blood,  whence  there  is  continually 
transuding  alkaline  plasma,  which  bathes  the  ultimate 
anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues.     The  acid  gastric  juice 
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which  could  penetrate  to  these,  having  its  acidity  removed, 
is  naturally  rendered  inert.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  when  certain  of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach  are 
tied  the  areas  supplied  by  them  are  liable  to  perforation  by 
a  process  akin  to  that  oi post-mortem  digestion. 


TOL.  IV.— H.  H. 
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LECTURE  V. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  DUODENUM— THE  BILE  AND 
THE  PART  WIIICU  IT  PLAYS  IN  DIGESTION — THE 
PANCREAS  ;  ITS  SITUATION  AND  STRUCTURE— THE 
FERMENTS  OF  THE  PANCREAS  AND  PANCREATIC 
JUICE. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  told  you  that  at  the  beginning 
of  gastric  digestion  the  pylorus,  or  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  is  tightly  closed,  but  as  digestion  proceeds  it 
becomes  more  and  more  relaxed,  so  tliat  whilst  at  first  only 
the  finer  parts  of  the  gastric  contents  can  pass — in  the  form 
of  pulpy  chyme — afterwards  the  coarser  parts,  and  even  solid 
lumps  of  imperfectly  digested  aliment  are  permitted  to 
escape  into  the  duodenum. 

The  chyme  when  it  leaves  the  stomach  possesses  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  On  entering  the  duodenum  it  encounters, 
however,  the  secretions  of  the  glands  of  the  duodenum,  but 
especially  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  all  of  which  possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  so  that 
the  acid  reaction  is  soon  lost. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  diagrams  to  which  1 
have  before  pointed,  which  exhibit  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  organs  of  digestion  (see  Fig.  i,  p.  39),  as  well  as  one 
(Fig.  19)  in  which  we  have  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
I^d  open,  and  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  various  ducts 
exhibited. 


The  Structure  of  the  Duodenum. 

Before  speaking  to  you  of  the  important  chemical  opera- 
tions which  arc  brought  about  by  the  digestive  juices  poured 
into  the  duodenum,  let  me,  for  a  moment  only,  dwell  upon 
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its  stnicturc,  which  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  reference  to  a 
diagram,  wliich  I  have  had  copied  from  Professor  Turner's 
'  Introduction  to  Human  Anatomy.'    (See  Fig.  20.) 

Observe  that  the  mucous  membrane  presents  the  pro- 
jecting processes  or  wV//,  which  are  seen  throughout  the 
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<tnt  IMTUtOIt  0»  THE  STOMACH  AND  OUODENdH,  WITIt  TIIK  KNTRANCI 
ncTO  THB  DCODE.SUM  OF  THR  COMMOS  BILS  DUCT  AND  IHft  I'AN- 
CRKATIC  DOCT  (okay'*  AKATOWV). 


small  intestine,  and  to  whose  structure  I  shall  again  refer, 
At  the  base  of  these  villi,  anil  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  arc  placed  side  by 
^dc  a  numt>cr  of  .simple  gUncLs,  like  test  tubes  which  are 
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lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells.  These 
are  the  so-called  "  Glands  of  Licbcrkiihn."  Glands  of  pre- 
cisely similar  structure  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
throughout  the  course  of  the  small  intestine,  and  essentially 
the  same  kinds  of  glands  also  occur  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  epithelium  which  lines  them  unquestionably  has  for 
one  of  its  functions  the  secretion  of  a  liquid  containing  some 
mucus,  and  to  which  I  shall  again  refer,  under  the  name  of 

Fio.  3<x 
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TBRTICAL  SECTION  THROUGH    THS  WALLS  OP  TRX  DUODEMUM  (TDSNBR). 

Showing :  V,  inlcslinol  villi ;  L,  layer  of  glands  of  Liebccktiha  ;  m,  n.  tunica 
musculitris  mucosa::  S  M.  submucous  cost ;  M,  a  scliemulic  indicalion  of  a 
portion  of  the  muscular  coal ;  B,  n  gland  of  Brunner,  Bituaied  ia  the  sub- 
mucous coal,  wilh  ils  duel  d,  running  bclween  glanils  of  Lieberkulin 
and  opening  on  tlic  suriHce  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


"  Intestinal  juice."  Beneath  this  layer  of  glands  weobserve 
(Fig,  20,  m  m)  imperfectly  delineated  the  layer  of  involun- 
tary muscular  fibres  which  is.  called  the  (tunica)  tnuscularis 
miKosae,  and  to  which  I  referred,  as  well  as  to  other 
matters  which    I   should  wish  you  to  remember,  in  my 
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second  lecture  (p.  41).  Below  this  we  observe  the  sud- 
ntMCOHS  coat. 

In  this  you  will  notice  the  lobes  of  an  acinous  gland,  one 
of  the  Glands  of  Brunncr,  whose  duct  opens  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  Glands  of  Bninner  are 
peculiar  to  the  duodenum  ;  they  have  a  structure  which) 
according  to  Klein,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  pyloric 
glands  of  the  stomach,  and  they  appear,  like  them,  to 
form  a  small  quantity  of  pepsin. 

To  some  points  in  which  the  duodenum  shares  more  or 
less  the  characters  of  the  rest  of  the  small  intestines,  I  shall 
subsequently  direct  your  attention. 

T/u  Biie  and  its  Infiitaict  in  Digestion. 


The  Bile  is  the  secretion  of  the  I.iver,  which  is  the  larfjcst 
of  the  glands  of  the  blood.  At  one  time  it  was  believed 
that  the  preparation  of  this  fluid  was  the  essential  function 
of  the  liver.  When  wc  take  into  account  the  large  size  of 
the  organ,  which  in  adult  human  bodies  has  a  weight  which 
amount.^  to  between  one  twenty-fourth  and  one-fortieth 
of  that  of  the  body,  that  its  substance  contains  myriads  of 
protoplasmic  masses  supplied  in  a  peculiarly  lavish  manner 
with  blood,  we  arc  not  surprised  to  leam  that  moderii 
research  has  established  that  whilst  the  liver  is  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  the  one  in  which  chemical  clianges  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  have  tlicir  seat,  the  secretion  of 
bile  represents  but  very  imperfectly  the  activity  of  the 
organ. 

This  great  gland  secretes  daily  an  amount  of  bile,  which 
in  man,  probably  amounts  to  between  ten  and  twenty 
ounces,  though  the  amount  varies,  as  that  of  other  secre- 
tions of  the  body,  with  many  circumstances,  and  is  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  the  food  of  the  individual 

The  colour  of  the  bile  of  man  and  carnivorous  animah  is, 
when  fresh,  reddish  brown,  and  is  mainly  due  to  the  chief 
colouring  matter  termed  BUirubiti.      Its  reaction  is  dis- 
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tinctly  alkalina  The  specific  gravity  of  tlie  bile  is  about 
1020,  and  it  probably  contains,  when  freshly  secreted,  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  solids. 

The  solid  matters  of  the  bite  present  as  their  principal 
components:  ist.  The  colouring  matters,  of  which  the 
chief  is  the  be  fore- mentioned  Bilirubin.  This  has  the 
empirical  formula  C,,  H,g  N,  O,  ;  it  admits  of  being 
separated  in  the  form  of  orange-coloured  microscopic 
crj'stals,  and  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  blood 
colouring  matter,  oxy-hxmt^lobin,  of  which  a  certain 
amount  undergoes  destruction  either  in  the  spleen  or  liver, 
or  in  both  of  these  organs,  certain  of  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  being  excreted  in  the  bile.  Bilirubin  and  all 
the  allied  bile-colouring  matters,  as,  for  instance,  Biliverdtn, 
which  gives  the  green  colour  to  the  bile  of  herbivorous 
animals,  exhibit  the  so-called  Gmelin's  Reaction,  i.e.,  when 
treated  with  strong  impure  nitric  acid,  a  play  of  colours  is 
produced — green,  blue,  violet,  and  red  being  successively 
distinguished. 

2nd-  Sodium  salts  of  the  so-called  bile-acids,  v\z.,  Glyko- 
cholic  and  TaurochoHc  acids. 

The  former  of  these  acids  has  the  formula  Cjg  H„  N0» ; 
and  the  latter,  which  contains  sulphur,  Cjj  H,„  NO,  S. 
They  are  recognized  in  the  bile  by  the  so-called  I'etten- 
kofer's  reaction,  which  consists  in  adding  to  a  little  bile  on 
a  white  plate,  a  few  drops  of  a  watery  solution  of  sugar, 
and  afterwards  some  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  bcau> 
tiful  purple  colour  is  produced. 

The  bile-acids  are  doubtless  products  of  decomposition 
of  protcid  constituents  in  the  liver. 

3rd.  A  beautiful  crystalline  body  termed  Cholesterin, 
Cji  H,,  O,  which  is  soluble  In  ether,  and  was  formerly 
erroneously  believed  to  be  a  fat  It  is  an  abundant  con- 
stituent of  nerve-fibres,  and  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  nerve-centres ;  whence  it  is  probably  removed  in  part 
by  the  blood  and  excreted  by  the  bile. 

4th.  The  viscid  body  called  Mucin. 

Jth.  Certain  mineral  salts. 
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The  table  to  whicli  I  point  indicates  the  composition  of 
human  bile  according  to  the  most  recent  analyses  of  Yco 
and  Hcrroun. 

Wc  have  now  to  consider  the  uses  of  the  bile  in  digcs- 
tion,  and  those  I  may  dismiss  very  briefly. 

The  bile  in  man  and  the  majority  of  animals  contains  no 
rcnnent,and  therefore  exerts  no  specific  action  upon  any  of 
Uie  organic  food  constituents.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
hovcvcr,  to  believe  that  it  plays  no  part  in  digestion. 
Coming  in  contact  with  the  acid  chyme,  as  it  enters  the 
duodenum,  it  neutralises  in  part  the  free  acid  which  it  con- 
tains, and  so  tends  to  establish  one  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  proper  progress  of  pancreatic  digestion. 
This  neutralisation  is  accompanied  by  the  precipitation  in 
part,  at  least,  of  intermediate  products  of  the  digestion  of 
protcids,  such  as  hemialbumose,  and  the  precipitate  thus 
occasioned  doubtless  carries  down  with  it,  mechanically, 
much  of  the  pepsin  which  exists  in  the  more  fluid  part  of 
the  chyma  It  co-opcratca  with  the  pancreatic  juice  in 
emubionizing  the  fatty  matters  of  the  chyme,  whilst  it 
appears  to  possess  the  power  of  influencing  the  passage  of 
finely  divided  fats  through  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
function  of  the  bile  in  facilitating  the  absorption  of  fats,  is 
one  which  must  nut  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  Ls  proved 
by  many  facts  which  I  have  not  the  time  to  bring  before 
you,  but  which  are  quite  sufRctcnt  to  disprove  the  view 
of  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  inutility  of  the  bile  in 
digestion. 

Amongst  the  subsidiary  fiinctions  of  the  bile  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  appears  that  of  modifying,  in  an  unknown 
way,  the  processes  of  decomixjsition  which  occur  in  it, 
for  in  living  creatures,  from  whose  intestinal  canal  bile  is 
cut  off,  cither  by  artifice  or  disease,  a  [xxuliarly  putrid 
decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents  invariably  occurs. 

The  secretion  of  the  liver  is  one  which,  unlike  tliat  of 
the  gastric  glatnls  or  of  the  prancrcas,  is  continuous,  though 
its  activity  varies  greatly.  In  man  and  a  large  number 
of  animals  the  secretion  is  not,  however,  continually  dis- 
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chart^cd  into  the  duodenum,  but  may  be  in  part  stored 
in  the  so-called  gall-bladder. 

Wc  have  seen  that  the  bile  possesses  some  uses  in  diges- 
tion, though  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  occupying  the 
first  rank  amongst  digestive  juices.  It  is  a  liquid  which, 
though  not  without  distinct  functions,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  compared  to  a  simple  excretion,  such  as  that  of  the 
kickieys,  yet  is,  in  the  main,  an  excretion.  I  am  often  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  it  to  the  liquid  refuse  leaving  a  chemical 
manufactory,  which,  by  its  composition  and  amount,  often 
conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  processes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  factoiy. 

To  the  principal  functions  of  the  liver,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  I  shall,  in  the  last  of  this  series  of  lectures, 
briefly  call  your  attention. 


The  Pancreas  and  t/ie  Pancreatic  Juice. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  gland  which  secretes  an  alkaline  juice, 
and  which  empties  itself  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
small  intestine. 

It  exists  in  all  air-breathing  vertebrates — in  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles — and  in  many,  though  by  no  means  in  all, 
fishes. 

Although  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  pancreas  does 
not  exist  in  invertebrates,  it  would  appear  from  the  recent 
researches  of  Krukenberg  and  others  that  a  glandular  organ 
which  is  the  physiological  analogue  of  the  pancreas  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  invertebrates. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  long  narrow  gland  of  a  yellow  cream 
colour,  which  during  life  varies  in  tint,  being  pale  when  in- 
active, but  turgid  and  roseate  in  hue  whilst  secretion  is 
proceeding.  In  man  the  organ  lies  "across  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach,  and  opposite  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  larger  end,  the  luad,  turned  to 
the  right,  is  embraced  by  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum, 
whilst  its  left  or  narrow  extremity,  the  tail,  reaches  to  a 
somewhat  higher  level,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen." 
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In  the  figure  to  which  1  now  point.  Fig.  21,  you  will  sec 
tlie  duodenum  detached  from  other  parts  of  the  alimentaiy 
canal,  but  witli  its  relations  to  the  gland  which  is  chiefly  to 
occupy  our  attention,  viz.,  the  Pancreas 

Observe  running  along  this  elongated  gland,  a  tube,  its 
duct,  and  follow  the  dotted  lines,  which  indicate  tlie  en- 
tisnce  of  the  pancreatic  duct  into  the  duodenum.  You 
will  see  that  just  before  reaching  the  duodenum  the  pan- 
creatic duct  is  joined  by  the  so-called  "  Ductus  commnnis 
ekoledodius"  or  common  bile  duct,  which  conveys  the  bile 
from  the  liver  into  the  duodenum. 


Fio.  ai. 
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TUB  FANCRKAS  AMD  tTS  RKUTIONS  TO  TDK  tlUOOENUH  AND  SPLEEN. 
(GRAY'&  ANATOMY.} 

The  normal  anangcmcnt  is  that  there  exist  two  pan- 
creatic ducts.  One,  very  much  larger  than  the  other,  the 
pancreatic  duct,  properly  so-called,  or  Duet  a/  Wirsung* 

*  Wirsung  TAt  ;in  niulomist  of  the  t7th  century  who  tint  observed 
ind  dcUucaied  the  pancrrauc  duct.     He  is  JAid  to  ha.vc  died  by  the 
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empties  itself  into  the  duodenum  between  three  and  four 
inches  below  the  pylorus  by  an  orifice  common  to  it  and 
to  the  common  bile  duct ;  the  second,  very  small,  accessory 
pancreatic  duct,  communicates  with  the  first  by  one  or 
more  anastomosing  branches,  and  usually  has  a  separate 
opening  into  the  duodenum.  In  most  animals  the  chief 
duct  of  the  pancreas  opens  into  the  intestine  with,  or  very 
near  to,  the  opening  of  the  common  bile  duct.  In  some 
animals,  however,  as  in  some  monkeys,"  in  the  ox,  the  guinea- 
pig,  and  the  rabbit,  the  principal  duct  empties  itself  below 
the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct.  In  the  last-named  animal  the 
arrangement  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Claude 
Bernard,  who  has  shown  that  whilst  the  accessory  duct 
usually  opens  by  a  common  orifice  with  the  bile  duct,  the 
principal  duct  empties  into  the  intestines  35  centimeters 
below  that  pointt 

Minute  structure  of  the  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  used  to  be  described  as  a  compound  saccular 
or  racemose  gland.  The  observations  of  Latschenberger 
and  Heidcnhain  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  pancreas  is  more  properly  a  compound 
tubular  gland,  i.e.  if  we  follow  its  branching  ducts  we 
find  them  terminating  in  blind  tubes,  and  not  in  sacculated 
recesses. 

The  gland  possesses  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue  whence 
septa  proceed  inwards,  which  penetrate  the  organ  and 
support  its  constituent  lobes  and  lobules.  The  interlobular 
connective  tissue  supports  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and 
the  lymphatics  of  the  gland. 


hands  of  an  assassin  in  1643,  the  same  year  in  which  he  sent  a  copy  of 
liis  engraving  of  ihe  pancreatic  duct  to  Riolan.  (Claude  Bernard, 
'Lemons  de  Physiologic  Expert  men  [aJc.'  Vol.  II.  (1856),  p.  171.) 

*  See  Milne  Edwa,rds,  '  Lemons  sur  la  Physiologic  et  TAnatomie 
Compaii5c'  (i860).  Vol.  vi.  p.  jii. 

t  CLiudc  Bernard,  ep.  cU.,  pp.  370  and  171. 
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The  {lancfcas  jKusHcsses,  as  lias  been  said,  in  most  animals, 
two,  in  some  more  than  two  excretory  ducts.  These  ducts 
arc  lined  by  columnar  epithelium,  which  lies  upon  a  base- 
ment membrane.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  basement  mem- 
bniiic  there  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  fibrillar  connec* 
tivc  tissue  and  some  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  With  the 
excretory  ducts  there  communicate  the  lobar  ducts,  these 
proceeding  outwards  lead  to  intralobular  ducts,  and  these 
again  to  so-oiUcd  intermediary  ducts  which  communicate 
directly  with  the  alveoli. 

The  epithelium  lining  lobar  and  intralobular  ducts  is 
composed  of  short  columnar  epithelium  cells,  each  with  an 
oval  nucleus  near  the  mcmbrana  propria  on  which  the  cells 
lie.  The  epithelium  cells  become  shorter  from  the  lobar 
towards  the  intemtediary  ducts.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas  do  not  exhibit 
the  "rod-like  fibres"  (Klein)  which  are  so  clearly  seen  in 
the  intralobular  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  intennediary  ducts  "  are  branched  canals  of  various 
lengths  with  a  small  but  distinct  lumen  ;  each  consists  of  a 
mcmbrana  propria,  a  continuation  of  the  same  membrane 
of  the  intralobular  duct,  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened clear  cells  more  or  less  elongated,  and  each  with  a 
6attcned  ova)  nucleus  "  (Klein).  In  some  cases,  as  tn  the 
pancreas  of  the  rabbit,  these  tubes  arc  very  long,  in  others 
extremely  short,  the  branches  of  the  intralobular  ducts 
appearing  to  pass  almost  into  the  alveoli. 

The  alveoli  which  open  into  the  intermediary  canals  are 
more  or  less  tortuous  tubes  composed  of  a  delicate  base- 
ment membrane  which  is  covered  on  its  inner  side  by  the 
proper  secreting  cells  which,  as  Hddenhain  aptly  remarks, 
possess  specific  peculiarities  which  make  it  impossible  to 
mistake  them  for  the  cells  of  any  other  gland.  These  cells 
arc  sometimes  described  as  columnar,  but  they  are  not  as 
rc^lar  as  typical  columnar  epithelium  cells  and  present 
much  more  rounded  outlines.  The  tube  is  so  filled  by  these 
celLs  that  no  definite  continuous  lumen  con  be  made  out. 

The  appearances  of  the  pancreatic  cells  differ  greatly 
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according  as  the  gtand  has  been  for  many  hours  inactive  or 
long  secreting.  We  shall  at  present  only  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  of  the  fasting 
animal. 

Each  cell  presents,  in  its  fresh  living  condition,  a  clear 
apparently  homogeneous  outer  sone,  directed  towards  the 
basement  membrane,  and  a  granular  inner  sone.  The  clear 
outer  zone  is  relatively  small,  only  forming  from  one-eighth 
to  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  celt.  Carmine  stains  the 
outer,  clear  zone  easily,  but  scarcely  at  all  the  granular 
inner  zone. 

The  outer  zone  which  in  the  living  cell  appears  homo- 
geneous is  not  so  in  reality,  as  we  learn  by  the  action  of 
perosmic  acid,  or  by  pretty  prolonged  maceration  in  solu- 
tion of  neutral  ammonium  chromate,  which  reveal  the 
existence  of  longitudinal  fibrillation. 

At  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  inner  zone  of  the  cells 
of  tile  fasting  pancreas  is  situated  a  spherical  nucleus  which 
is  scarcely  if  at  all  visible  in  the  living  cell,  but  which  is 
stdned  by  carmine  or  logwood. 

Tlie  pancreas  in  man  receives  branches  from — 1st,  the 
hepatic  artery;  2nd,  the  splenic  artery;  and  3rd,  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  branches  from  these 
arteries  form  numerous  anastomoses.  A  capillary  network 
surrounds  the  ultimate  acini,  but  by  no  means  closely,  so 
that  often  the  secreting  cells  are  at  a  crnsidcrable  distance 
from  the  nearest  capillaries. 

The  veins  of  the  pancreas  which  run  by  tlic  side  of  the 
arteries  empty  into  the  superior  mesenteric  and  into  the 
splenic  veins,  so  tliat  all  the  blood  which  leaves  the  organ 
has  to  pass  through  the  liver. 


General  Phenomena  of  the  Pancreatic  Secretion. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  secretion  of  pancreatic 
juice  have  been  discovered  by  observing  firstly  and  chiefly 
animals  in  which  temporary  5stulx  had  been  established, 
during  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  functions  of  the 
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gtami  become,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  perverted  ;  and, 
Bccondly,  animaU  in  which  permanent  fistulre  have  been 
successfully  established  ;  as  a  rule,  the  fluid  obtained  from 
permanent  fistula  soon  ceases  to  be  normal. 

So  long  as  tlie  condition  is  perfectly  normal  the  following 
is  the  order  of  events  r — 

After  a  fast  lasting  twenty-four  hours  or  more  the  pan- 
creas ceases  to  secrete.  Immediately  after  food  has  been 
taken,  secretion  commences,  and  the  rate  of  secretion  in- 
creases rapidly,  reaching  a  maximum  some  time  within  the 
first  three  hours.  The  secretion  then  diminishes  until  a 
period  which  Heidenhain  states  as  extending  from  the  iiflh 
to  the  seventh  hour,  when  a  rise  occurs  which  lasts  to  the 
nintlt  or  eleventh  hours.  The  secretion  then  gradually  sinks, 
until  it  absolutely  ceases  ;  at  the  seventeentli  hour  there  is 
then  a  very  scanty  secretion  ;  at  the  twenty-fourth  hour  all 
secretion  has  ceased.  The  fluid  secreted  in  the  early  periods 
of  digestion  is  very  viscous,  and  soon  gelatinizes  on  stand- 
ing ;  it  is  highly  coagulable  It  contains  from  6  to  lo  [)er 
cent,  of  solid  matters.  As  digestion  progresses,  the  juice 
becomes  less  viscid,  its  coagulability  diminishes,  and  its 
solid  matters  also  become  less  ;  so  that  even  in  the  physio- 
logical condition  we  may  have  a  comparatively  non-viscid 
and  sparingly  co.igulabie  juice. 

But  in  most  cases  when  a  pancreatic  fistula  has  been 
established  matters  do  not  continue  as  above,  and  the  de- 
parture from  normality  is  increased,  firstly  by  the  secretion 
becoming  continuous  ;  secondly,  by  its  becoming  abundant 
and  non-viscous,  as  well  as  by  another  most  important 
character.  The  normal  juice  possesses  the  power,  firstly,  of 
digesting  proteids  ;  secondly,  of  converting  starch  into  dex- 
trins  and  maltose ;  thirdly,  of  cmulsionising  and  decom- 
posing the  neutral  fats.  Now  the  non-viscous,  abundant, 
secretion  obtained  from  the  majority  of  cases  of  permanent 
fistula;  only  possesses  the  second  and  thini  of  these  pro- 
perties ;  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  destitute  of,  or  at  least  very 
poor  in,  the  proteolj-tic  ferment 
Though  the  close  dependence  of  the  secretion  of  pan- 
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crcatic  juice  upon  the  various  stages  of  the  digestive  process 
must  clearly  depend  upon  nervous  control,  our  knowledge 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  is  not  as  complete  as  might  be 
vrished. 

From  the  analogy  to  the  salivary  glands  Heidenhain 
thinks  it  likely  that  in  the  pancreas  as  in  the  salivary  giands 
there  exists  two  classes  of  secretory  nerves  which  influence 
its  activity,  viz.,  truly  secretory,  i.e.,  which  govern  the  separa- 
tion of  water  and  salts  by  the  gland,  and  trophic,  which  by 
influencing  the  exchanges  of  matter  in  the  secreting  cells, 
influence  the  passage  of  solid  constituents  into  the  secre- 
tion. 

Bernard  pointed  out  that  the  fasting  pancreas  is  pale,  the 
active  pancreas  firm  and  tui^id,  and  Kiihne  and  Lea  have 
observed  the  circulator>'  changes  going  on  in  the  pancreas 
of  the  living  rabbit,  which  arc  referred  to  in  the  subjoined 
paragraph. 


Changes  in  the  appearances  of  iJie  secretory  cells  of  the 
Pancreas  which  accompany  secretion.  Concomitant  vas- 
cular changes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  changes  which  the 
secretory  cells  of  the  pancreas  undergo  during  digestion  is 
derived  first  of  all  from  the  researches  of  Heidenhain,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  observations  made 
by  Kiihne  and  Lea,  who  were  able  to  watch  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  pancreatic  secretion  in  the  case  of  the  transparent 
pancreas  of  young  rabbits,  which  was  drawn  through  a 
small  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  special  arrangements  being  employed  which 
prevented  evaporation  and  cooling.  The  following  is  a 
short  summary  of  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  and  Kuhne 
and  Lea,  which  I  quote  from  Professor  Michael  Foster's 
admirable  work  on  Physiology  : — 

"  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  that  each 
secreting  cell  of  a  pancreas  of  an  animal  (dog)  which  has 
been  fasting  for  30  hours  or  more  consists  of  two  zones  :  an 
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inner  zone,  next  to  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  which  is 
studded  with  fine  granules,  and  a  smaller  outer  zone,  which 
is  homogeneous  or  marked  with  delicate  striae.  Carmine 
stains  the  outer  zone  easily,  the  inner  zone  with  difficulty. 
The  nucleus,  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  is  placed  partly 
in  the  one  and  partly  in  the  other  zone  When,  however, 
the  pancreas  of  an  animal  tn  full  digestion  (about  six  hours 
after  food  and  onwards)  is  examined,  the  outer  homc^eneoua 
zone  is  found  to  be  much  wider,  the  granular  inner  zone 
being  correspondingly  narrower,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
disappearing.  The  whole  cell  is  smaller,  and.  owing  to  the 
relatively  lai^er  sixe  of  the  outer  zones,  stains  well.  The 
nucleus  is  spherical  and  well  formed,  !f  the  pancreas  be 
examined  at  the  end  of  digestion,  when  its  activity  has  once 
more  ceased,  and  it  has  entered  into  a  state  of  rest,  the 
outer  zone  is  again  found  to  be  narrow,  the  granular  inner 
zone  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  cell,  which  in  conse< 
qucnce  stains  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  whole  cell  has  once 
more  become  larger.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  intcr- 
prelatton  of  these  facts.  During  the  time  that  the  pancreas 
is  secreting  more  rapidly,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  inner 
zone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inner  zone  furnishes  material  for 
the  secretion.  But  while  the  inner  zone  is  diminishing,  the 
outer  zone  is  increasing,  that  is  to  say,  the  outer  zone  t» 
being  built  up  again  out  of  materials  brought  to  it  from  the 
blood,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  whole 
cell  from  becoming  smaller.  When  digestion  is  ended,  after 
the  pancreas  has  ceased  to  secrete,  the  inner  zone  again 
enlarges,  evidently  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  zone,  though 
the  latter  also  continues  to  increase,  causing  the  whole  cell 
to  become  bigger.  From  thence  till  the  next  meal,  there 
occurs  a  partial  consumption  of  the  inner  zone,  so  that  the 
outer  zone  becomes  more  conspicuous  again,  though  the 
whole  cell  becomes  smaller.  Evidently  out  of  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cell,  which  is  itself  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood,  the  granules  are  formed,  and  these  being 
deposited  toward*  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  distinguish 
the  outer  homt^cncous    from   tlic    inner   granular  zone, 
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and    the    secretion   b  produced   at   the    expense   of   the 
granules. 

"  Kiihne  and  Sheridan  Lea,"  observing,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  pancreas  of  the  living  rabbit,  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  actual  process  of  secretion ;  and  their  results, 
while  they  extend,  in  the  main  corroborate  those  of  Heiden- 
hain.  In  the  quiescent  pancreas  of  the  rabbit.  Fig.  22  A, 
the  cells  are  for  the  most  part  fiiied  with  granules,  the  trans- 
parent outer  zone  being  reduced  to  small  dimensions  ;  the 
outlines  of  the  individual  cells  are  very  indistinct,  with  the 
margins  of  the  alveoli  smooth  ;  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  is 
obscure ;  and  the  blood  supply  is  scanty.  Upon  secretion 
being  set  up,  Fig.  22  B,  the  margins  of  the  active  alveoli 
become  indented  through  a  bulging  of  their  constituent 
cclb,   tlie   outlines   of  which   now   become   distinct ;    the 


Fig.  aa. 


A  VOKZXOK  or  TUB  PANCREAS  OP  TtIB  RACBIT.    (KUHNB  AND  SUfiRIOAN 

LEA,] 

A  at  rat,  B'vua  sintc  of  activity. 

a  Ihe  inner  cnnulat  xane,  which  in  ^  is  l.itefr,  nnd  more  closely  sludJei]  wilh 
line  gmnulss,  Ihaii  in  B,  in  which  Ihe  granules  ntc  fcwfc  .md  ctiancr. 

J  ihc  uuli'c  linn>>)>iir<^nl  u.ine,  suidl  in  A,  larger  in  B,  ixiitl  in  tlic  lutlcr  luorkcd 
wilh  faint  stiiir. 

*  (lip  luiiieii,  very  obvious  in  B,  but  imtiaiincl  In  A. 

4*Xi  indcniLiiion  U  the  juiii:tion  of  two  cells,  tvcn  in  B,  ttiit  not  occoiiine 
mA. 


'  Kiihne,  '  Ucber  das  Secret  des  Paiikteas."      Verhand.  J.  Nalur^ 
kilt.  Med.  Vtrtins  m  HeideJitrg,  Bd.  1.  Heft  4. 
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{granules  retreat  towards  the  inner  zone,  bordering  on  the 
cavity  of  the  alveolus,  anil  as  secretion  goes  on,  evidently 
diminish  in  number,  the  whole  cc)I  becoming  hyaline  and 
transparent  from  the  border  inwards  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
btood  \"esscls  dilate  lai^ely.  and  the  stream  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries  becomes  full  and  rapid." 

In  describing  the  general  phenomena  of  tlie  pancreatic 
secretion,  some  of  its  more  prominent  physical  and  chemical 
characters  have  been  referred  to ;  we  must  now  examine 
these  more  closely. 

Before  doing  so,  let  me,  however,  refer  to  the  estimates  of 
the  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Assuming  the  amount  secreted  in  man  to  be  in 
proportion  to  that  secreted  by  the  dog,  a  man  would  secrete 
from  211  to  347  grammes  (from  about  yj  to  little  more 
than  13  ounces). 

In  describing  the  general  phenomena  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion  some  of  its  more  prominent  physical  and  chemical 
characters  have  been  referred  to,  though  a  complete  de* 
scription  has  been  reserved  for  this  section. 


Physical  Characters. 

The  juice  obtained  from  temporary  fistulac  or  in  perma- 
nent fistulac  when  changes  in  the  gland  have  not  occurred, 
is,  as  has  already  been  said,  a  more  or  less  viscid,  gluey 
liquid. 

It  contains  sus])ended  in  it  constantly  certain  morpho- 
logical elements  (Kiihne).  These  are :— colourless  blood 
corpuscles  uf  the  smaller  kind,  which  exhibit  sluggish  yet 
perceptible  amoeboid  movements ;  corpuscles  wliich  are 
latter  than  the  above-mentioned  colourless  corpuscles,  but 
smaller  tlian  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles  of  mixed 
saliva  with  which,  however,  they  agree  in  all  other  particu- 
lars. These  corpuscles  have  in  their  interior  granules  which 
exhibit  lively  Brownian  movements  and  possess  one  to  four 
nuclei.  At  favourable  temperatures  the  luorpliulogical 
elements  arc  digested  and  dissolved. 

VOL.  IV.— H.  IL  K 
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Claude  Bernard  described  the  pancreatic  juice  as  be- 
coming more  viscid  as  it  cooled.  Kiihne  has  however  found 
that  when  cooled  (as  to  o"  C.)  it  undergoes  a  true  coagula- 
tion, separating  into  a  gelatinous  and  a  difBuent  part.  In 
consequence  of  this  properly  the  pancreatic  juice  often 
forms  compact  opaque  clots  in  silver  cannulae. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  invariably  alkaline ;  it  possesses  a 
saltish  taste  The  fluid  of  temporary  fistulae  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  that  of  even  successful  permanent 
fistulae.  The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1030,  the  latter 
between  loio  and  loi  I. 


General  Chemical  Characters. 

When  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  75",  pancreatic  juice 
obtained  from  a  temporary  fistula  coagulates  so  completely 
as  to  become  converted  into  a  white  opaque  mass,  from 
which  tliere  separates  a  slightly  opalescent  fluid  more  alka- 
line than  the  uncoagulated  juice,  which  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid  and  contains  alkaline  albuminate: 

When  pancreatic  juice  is  dropped  into  water,  the  drops 
coagulate  as  they  fall,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  NaCl 
and  dilute  acids.  When  dropped  into  very  dilute  acids  a 
similar  coagulation  takes  place,  but  the  coagula  are  dis- 
solved when  shaken  up  with  the  acid. 

Alcohol  added  to  pancreatic  juice  produces  an  abundant 
white  flocculent  precipitate  which  even  when  washed  with, 
or  digested  in,  absolute  alcohol  is  for  the  most  part  soluble 
in  water  at  0°  C.  Acetic  acid  does  not  precipitate  this 
watery  solution  ;  after  being  acted  upon  for  some  time  by 
acetic  acid,  a  proteid  precipitate  is  obtained  on  neutralization. 
The  portion  of  the  alcohol  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  resembles  a  coagulated  albumin. 

The  alcoholic  precipitate  referred  to  carries  down  with  it 
the  various  ferments  whose  action  will  be  described  in  the 
sequel.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  precipitated  by  the  concen- 
trated mineral  acids,  by  metallic  salts,  by  tannic  acid. 
Chlorine  water  added  to  fresh  pancreatic  juice  occasions 
a  white  precipitate.     If  however  this  reagent  be  added  to 
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pancreatic  juice  which  has  been  exposed  to  warmth  for 
some  time,  it  occasions  a  red  colour  (Tiedematin  and  Gmelin). 

Pancreatic  juice  undergoes  putrefaction  with  the  utmost 
ease.  The  red  colour  above  referred  to  as  brought  about 
by  chlorine  is  due  to  some  body  yet  unknown  which  results 
from  decomposition.  In  a  juice  which  exhibits  the  chlorine 
reaction  decomposition  rapidly  proceeds  a  step  further,  and 
then  the  reaction  no  longer  occurs ;  on,  however,  adding 
impure  coloured  nitric  acid  to  the  now  foul  smelling  liquid, 
a  red  colour  is  developed  which  is  due  to  indol  (C'H'N). 

Normal  pancreatic  juice  contains  three  distinct  ferments, 
which  will  be  treated  of  at  length  in  the  sequel.  These 
are  :  i,  a  protcolj-tic  ferment  which  at  suitable  temperatures 
and  in  solutions  which  are  neutral  and  faintly  alkaline, 
readily  decomposes  proteids  with  the  production  of  pep- 
tones and  amido-acids,  such  as  leucine  and  tjTOsine :  2,  a 
diastatic  fennent,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  saliva,  con- 
verting starches  into  erythrodextrins,  achroodcxtrins,  and 
maltose :  3,  a  fat-dccompaiing  ferment  which  brings  about 
the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats  into  glyc«> 
rin  and  fatt>'  acids.  Although  these  three  ferments  always 
co-exist  in  normal  pancreatic  juice,  in  the  continuous  thin 
secretion  from  permanent  fistulae,  the  second  and  third 
ferments  are  sometimes  found  unaccompanied  by  the  lirst 
or  proteolytic  enzyme 

In  500  cc  of  freshly  secreted  pancreatic  juice  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  dogs,  Kiihne"  was  unable  to  discover 
a  trace  of  tyrosine.  Leucine  was  present,  but  in  so  small  a 
quantity  as  to  be  only  discoverable  by  the  microscope 

The  thick  flowing  secretion  obtained  from  recently  esta- 
blisbcd  fistulae  (dog)  contains  approximately  in  1000  parts, 
9CX>  parts  of  water, 
190        „      organic  solid  matter, 
10        „      inoiganic  salts. 

The  oi^nic  solid  matter  is  composed  mainly  of  protetds 

*  Maly,  "  See  P.inkreusaft,"  in  Hermann^  ffandiuek,  VoL  v.  pait 
I,  p.  187.  The  author  does  not  knowtlie  original  touroti  whence 
Uitte  data  hAve  been  obtained. 
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and  ferments.  Generally,  the  more  abundant  the  flow,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution.  The  salts 
consist  mainly  {that  is  to  the  extent  of  about  seven-tenths) 
of  sodium  chloride ;  the  remaining  salts  are  sodium  car- 
bonate, with  traces  of  sodium  phosphate,  earthy  phosphates 
and  traces  of  iron.  Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  analyses  given 
in  the  subjoined  tabular  view,  Schmidt  found  the  inorganic 
matters  per  looD  to  be  8-8,  and  in  this  the  NaCl  amounted 

to73S- 

The  thin  juice  secreted  continuously  by  permanent  fistulae 
is  sometimes  not  coagulablc  by  heat  alone,  but  requires  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  It  contains  from  lo — 20  parts  per  1000 
of  solid  matters. 

COMPOSITION  OF  rANCREATIC  JUICE  (C.  SCHMIDT). 


Water  in  1000  parts 

Solids        „         „ 

containing 
Organic  matters 
InoTg'Jnic  matters 

Fruiu  Icmpo 

a 

b 

From 

a 

II. 

pennanenf 
b 

900-8 
99-2 

90-4 
8'8 

8.'!4-4 
iiS'6 



976-8 

23-2 

t6-« 

6-8 

979-9 
201 

U-4 
7-S 

984-6 

IS'4 

9-2 
6-1 

Tlu  Pancreatic  Ferments  considered  in  Detail. 

In  discussing  the  general  chemical  composition  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
very  remarkable  properties  of  acting  on  organic  bodies,  and 
that  these  are  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  existence 
in  the  juice  of  three  distinct  enzymes,  i  further  stated  that 
when  the  pancreatic  juice  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  the 
precipitate  which  falls  carries  down  with  it  the  ferments. 
The  precipitated  body  has  in  past  time  been  supposed  in- 
deed to  constitute  the  ferment,  and  the  opinion  has  also  been 
expressed  that  this  ferment  is  posseted  of  various  proper- 
ties.   We  now  know,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the  activity 
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of  the  so-called  fKiitcrealin  is  a  mechanical  entanglement  of 
three  ferments,  which  apparently  are  not  associated  with 
one  body  but  are  distinct  bodies. 

We  must  now  in  the  first  place  carefully  examine  the 
chief  fact3  relating  to  each  of  the  ferment  actions  of  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  study  the  products  which  take  their 
rise  in  these. 

Preparation  ofactivg  SWutwns  eonlaimng  t/it  FermttU  ef 
the  Pancreas. 

It  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  have  at  our  disposal  per- 
manent solutions  of  the  fenncnt.«  of  the  pancreas. 

1.  All  the  pancreatic  cnnymca  arc  extracted  by  glycerine 
from  the  gland,  and  such  glycerine  solutions  may  be  con- 
veniently preserved. 

2.  They  arc  likewise  soluble  in  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  chloroform,  and  the  solution  keeps  very  well 
(Roberts).  The  presence  of  chloroform  interferes,  however 
with  the  opctalion  of  testing  for  sugar  by  Fchling's  solu- 
tion. 

3.  Roberts  has  found  that  for  oepcrimcnta!  purposes  a 
good  and  lasting  extract  of  the  pancreas  may  be  made  by 
extracting  the  organ  with  a  solution  which  contains  "  three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  boracic  acid 
and  one  part  of  borax." 

4.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  a  very  active 
solution  of  the  pancreatic  enzymes  is  the  following  (Roberts) 
in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  that  their  aqueous  solutions  arc  pre- 
served from  dccom[>os!tion  by  a  small  addition  of  alcohol  >— 

Digest  fresh  pancreas  freed  from  fat  and  chopped  up  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  dilute  alcohol,  containing  25  per 
cent,  of  rectified  spirit  (»>.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'838).  The 
digestion  is  continued  for  four  or  five  days  with  occasional 
agitation.  The  mixture  is  then  liltcred  through  paper. 
Filtration  is  much  facilitated  by  the  addition  to  the  solution 
of  0*02  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  (containing  28  per  cent  of 
the  atUi)'drous  acid) 
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5,  The  so-called  " pancreas^po^viler"  of  Kiihne  Is  an 
admirable  preparation  from  which  solutions  of  the  proteo- 
lytic ferments  of  the  pancreas  can  be  prepared  at  any  time. 
It  13  made  as  follows : — Pancreas  of  the  ox  is  completely 
extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether.  There  is  left  a  white, 
friable,  dry  mass.  One  part  by  weight  of  this  solid  is 
digested  in  the  incubator  for  four  hours,  with  from  five  to 
ten  parts  by  weight  of  a  solution  containing  01  per  cent, 
of  salicylic  acid ;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
matter  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  trypsin. 


I,  The  Diaslalic  Ferment. 

The  saliva,  we  have  seen,  is  a  liquid  which  only  possesses 
an  amylolytic  action  in  a  few  animals,  and  the  great 
majority  of  animals  have  a  saliva  which  possesses  no  diaa- 
tatic  ferment. 

Valentin  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  that  the  pan- 
creatic juice  possessed  diastatic  properties ;  the  fact  was 
apparently  independently  discovered  by  Bouchardat  and 
Sandras  who  obtained  the  pancreatic  juice  of  hens  and 
geese. 

The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  raw  starch  is  but  slight, 
on  starch  mucilage  it  is  surprisingly  great  At  35°  the  action 
is  so  energetic  that,  according  to  Kiihne,  it  does  not  admit 
of  being  estimated.  The  diastatic  action  of  the  diffluent, 
abnormal,  secretion  from  permanent  fistulae  is  said  (Kiihne) 
to  be  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  coherent  concentrated 
liquid  of  permanent  fistulae. 

An  infusion  of  the  pancreas  acts  upon  starch  exactly  as 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  we  may  therefore  in  our  experi- 
ments on  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  employ  such 
an  infusion  instead  of  the  hardly  to  be  procured  pancreatic 
juice. 

The  action  of  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas 
and  pancreatic  juice  appears  to  resemble  in  essential  par- 
ticulars that  of  the  saliva  and  salivary  glands ;  i.e.,  the 
products  formed  arc  the  same,  the  conditions  of  activity 
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arc  similar,  &c.  According  to  Musculus  and  v.  Mchring  in 
both  cases  there  are  formed  achroodextrins,  mallosc,  and  a 
litlle  gntjjc-sugar. 

Roberts  has  found  that  the  action  of  pancreatic  diastase 
on  starcli  mucilage  increases  in  speed  from  zero  to  30°  C 
From  this  to  45°  C.  the  rate  of  action  continues  steady. 
Above  45°  the  action  becomes  slower  and  slower  and  ceases 
between  60"  and  70°. 

We  have  seen  that  within  a  certain  range  of  temperature, 
the  rapidity  of  the  action  upon  starch  increases.  Tempera- 
ture and  all  other  conditions  being  exactly  similar,  the 
rapitlity  of  the  action  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
enzyme  present.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following 
remarks  (Roberts). 

"  The  speed  at  which  a  given  quantity  of  starch  is  trans- 
formed by  diastase  depends  essentially  on  the  proportion  of 
fcnncnt  brought  to  act  upon  it.  In  the  above  experiments 
(experiments  in  which  a  minimal  quantity  of  diastatic  solu- 
tion acted  upon  starch)  the  proportion  of  diastase  was  very 
minute  irt  comparison  with  the  amount  of  starch,  and  the 
action  went  on  slowly  for  forty-eight  hours.  But  if  we  re- 
verse these  proportions  and  mix  a  small  amount  of  starch 
with  a  lai^e  amount  of  diastase  the  transformation  is  in- 
stantaneously accomplished.  If  a  test-tube  be  half  filled 
with  an  active  extract  of  pancreas  and  a  few  drops  of  starch 
mucilage  be  quickly  shaken  therewith,  you  cannot  detect 
ihe  reaction  of  starch  or  dextrine  in  the  mixture,  however 
prompt  you  may  be  with  the  testing — the  transformation  has 
followed  on  the  admixture  as  instantaneously  as  the  explo- 
sion of  the  charge  follows  the  fall  of  the  trigger.  Between 
these  extremes  there  are  all  gradations." 

Roberts  has  estimated  that  pancreatic  diastase  "  is  able  to 
transform  into  sugar  and  dextrin  no  less  than  40/xx}  times 
its  own  weight  of  starch. 

Had  I  sufficient  time  at  my  disposal  I  should  enter  at 
length  into  tlie  question  as  to  whether  the  diastatic  ferment 
of  the  pancreas  exists  preformed  in  the  cells  of  the  gland, 
or  whether  the&c  contain  an  antecedent  or  so-called  zymogen 
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of  the  diastatic  ferment,  analogous  to  the  zymogen  of  the 
proteolytic  ferment,  to  be  afterwards  briefly  referred  to. 

1  may,  however,  in  passing,  say  that  the  researches  of 
Liversidge  carried  out  many  years  ago  in  Foster's  laboratory, 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  zymogen  of 
the  diastatic  ferment. 

Want  of  time  prevents,  likewise,  my  examining  with  you 
the  evidence  which  leads  me  to  assert  that  without  doubt 
the  several  ferment  actions  of  the  pancreas  depend  upon 
distinct  ferments,  and  are  not  different  attributes  of  one 
body. 

2.  The  Fat-dtxontposing  Ferment. 

It  was  in  the  year  1S46  that  Claude  Bernard,  being 
engaged  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  process  of  digestion 
in  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  when  dogs  were  fed  upon  fatty  matter  this  appeared 
to  undergo  a  modiiication  almost  as  soon  as  it  passed  into 
the  small  intestine,  whilst  when  rabbits  were  similarly  fed 
the  change  occurred  somewhat  fuither  from  the  pylorus. 
Again,  Bernard  observed  that  after  a  fatty  diet  the  lacteab 
of  dogs  were  filled  with  white  opalescent  chyle  from  the 
pylorus  downwards,  whilst  in  rabbits  the  lacteals  near  the 
pylorus  did  not  contain  white  chyle,  while  those  situated 
lower  down  did.  Bernard  then  discovered  that  this  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  and  absorption  of  fatty  matters 
coincided  with  the  difference  in  the  situation  at  which  the 
pancreatic  duct  joins  the  small  intestine  in  the  dog  and 
rabbit  respectively.  In  the  dog  the  principal  duct  empties 
itself,  together  with  the  bile  duct,  into  the  duodenum  very 
near  to  the  pylorus  ;  whilst  in  the  rabbit  the  principal  duct 
joins  the  small  intestine  from  30  to  35  centimetres  (12  to  I4 
inches)  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bile  duct 

When  this  relationship  had  been  found  to  exist  between 
the  situation  at  which  the  pancreatic  juice  is  poured  into 
the  intestine  and  the  situation  where  fat  begins  to  be 
modified,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  juice  was 
not  the  active  agent  in  effecting  tlie  modiiication  of  fatty 
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matter,  and  in  causing  the  appearance  of  milky  cliyle  in  the 
lacteals,  and  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  Claude  Hcr- 
nard  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  facts  about  to  be  com- 
mented upon. 

Oil  or  fatty  matters  which  arc  fluid  at  the  temperature  of 
the  animal  body  are  very  readily  cmulsioniscd  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice 

If  two  parts  of  alkaline  and  viscous  pancreatic  juice,  be 
shaken  up  in  a  test-tube  with  one  part  of  olive  oil,  a  per- 
fect emulsion  is  almost  instantly  obtained,  the  liquid  re- 
sembling milk  or  chyle  ;  the  same  result  is  obtained  if  we 
substitute  for  olive  oil  fats,  such  as  butter  or  mutton  suet, 
which  melt  at  a  temperature  below  40°  C.  Temperature 
appears  to  have  con>iidciiibIe  influence  in  the  process.  Thu.s, 
when  one  gramme  of  lard  is  agitated  with  two  grammes  ol 
fresh,  normal,  pancreatic  juice,  the  process  of  emulsionising 
commences  even  in  tlic  cold,  but  when  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  35°  or  38%  a  white  creamy  emulsion  is  obtained 
instantly.  Emubions  obtained  in  this  way  are  remarkably 
persistent,  and,  according  to  Kiihnc,  the  fat  in  them  exists 
in  even  a  liner  state  of  division  than  in  milk. 

The  so-called  Pancreatic  Kmulsion  of  Messrs.  Savory  and 
Moore,  which  for  many  years  has  been  used  in  medicine,  is 
a  preparation  in  which  this  power  of  the  pancreas  of  bring- 
ing about  tlic  emulsionising  of  fats  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of,  »o  as  to  obtain  fats  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of 
division,  in  which  condition  they  appear  to  be  most  readily 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

Claude  Dcmard  was  led  to  believe  that  the  property  of 
emulsionising  fats  which  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  in  so 
extraordinary  a  degree,  depended  upon  a  ferment,  which  at 
the  same  time  occasioned  the  remarkable  change  to  be  im- 
mediately referred  to,  and  which  he  termed  the  '  Emulsive 
Fermcnl'  In  this  view  Bernard  was  probably  wrong.  It  is 
probably  only  in  an  indirect  way  tliat  a  ferment  leads  to  the 
emulsionising  of  the  fats. 

Hriickc  has  shown  that  when  an  oil  or  a  fat  which  contains 
a  mere  trace  of  free  acid,  is  shaken  with  a  weak  solution  of 
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carbonate  of  soda,  an  emulsion  is  readily  obtained,  whilst  if 
the  oil  be  perfectly  neutral  no  such  emulsion  is  obtained. 
It  will  be  shown  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  the 
pancreatic  juice  docs  lead  to  the  acidification  of  fats  ;  as  the 
juice  does  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  the  conditions  arise 
readily  which  are  required  for  the  production  of  an  emulsion. 
It  is  remarked  by  Kuhne,  and  with  justice,  that  probably 
the  protcid  matters  in  the  pancreatic  juice  play  an  important 
part  in  the  emulsionising  action. 

Bernard  discovered  that  when  emulsions  are  made  by 
mixing  fresh,  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  with  a  neutral  fat, 
such  as  olive  oil  or  lard,  and  the  emulsions  are  maintained 
at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body,  an  acid  reaction  is 
very  soon  developed.  The  observation  has  been  confirmed 
again  and  again,  by  Berthelot  amongst  others. 

Claude  Bernard  had  found  that  when  butter  is  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  with  pancreatic  juice,  the  odour  of 
butyric  acid  is  soon  perceived. 

Berthelot  tried  the  experiment  with  synthetically  pre- 
pared monobutyrin,  and  found  that  by  the  action  of  pan- 
creatic juice  upon  it  there  was  obtained  besidesundecom  posed 
monobutyrin,  a  mixture  of  free  glycerin,  butyric  acid  and  a 
soap. 

The  property  which  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  of 
decomposing  the  neutral  fats  is  shared  by  the  pancreatic 
tissue  itself;  it  is  indeed  laid  down  by  Claude  Bernard  as 
the  characteristic  of  this  tissue  that  it  possesses  the  property 
of  instantaneously  decomposing  butyrin. 

This  property  is,  however.only  possessed  by  the  perfectly 
fresh  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  and  by  extracts  made  with 
peculiar  care.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  possible  to 
obtain  clear  glycerin-extracts  of  pancreas  endowed  with 
powerful  fat-decomposing  properties. 

Griitzner  has  found  that  the  richness  of  the  pancreas  in 
the  fat-ferment  varies,  and  in  the  same  sense  as  its  richness 
in  diastatic  and  proteolytic  enzymes.  Thus  the  pancreas 
of  a  dog  is  poorest  in  the  fat-ferment  about  six  hours  after 
a  rich  meaL    Thereafter  the  amount  increases  up  to  tlic 
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fortieth  hour,  so  that  the  pancreas  of  fasting  animals   is 
richest  in  the  fat  ferment. 

Griitzner  believes  that  the  central  zones  of  the  pancreatic 
cells  not  only  form  the  proteolytic,  but  likewise  the  fat- 
decomposing  and  diastatic  ferments. 

The  action  exerted  by  the  fat -decomposing;  ferment  is 
one  in  which  the  fat  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  ; 
an  example  of  what  is  often  termed  a  hytlrolytic  decompo- 
sition. Tlje  following  is  the  reaction  which  occurs  under  the 
,  influence  of  the  ferment  when  stearin  is  decomposed. 

C„H„„0,+3  H^=C,H,0,-h3  C„H„0, 

Trislfarin.    Water,  Glycciin.  Stearic  Acid. 

3.   The  Proitalytic  Enzyme  of  the  Pancreas — Trypsin. 

Corvisart  first  discovered  that  pancreatic  juice  possesses 
in  a  very  high  degree  the  property  of  digesting  protcids, 
and  that,  indeed,  weight  for  weight,  it  possesses  a  much 
more  intense  proteolytic  activity  than  the  gastric  juice. 

Strongly  opposed  by  Claude  Bernard,  the  experimental 
results  of  Cor%'i.sart  did  not  attract  tlic  attention  which  they 
dcserve<l,  and  it  was  not  until  a  now  famous  research  of 
Professor  KUhnc,  that  serious  attention  was  again  paid  to 
the  proteolytic  action  of  the  pancreas. 

Ktlhnc  pointed  out  that  if  the  finely  divided  pancreas  of 
a  d(^  in  active  digestion  be  made  to  act  upon  well  boiled 
blood  fibrin,  suspended  in  water,  preferably  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  or  hydrate,  the 
fibrin  is  dissolved  in  large  quantities. 

The  solution  is  found  to  contain  besides  certain  inter- 
mediate products  of  digestion,  large  quantities  of  peptones, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  two 
bases  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made.  Usually, 
unless  special  precautions  arc  taken,  the  products  of  diges- 
tion assume  an  intensely  foul  odour,  due  chiefly  to  tlie  pre- 
sence of  imlol  and  skatol. 

The  first  researches  of  Kiihne  have  been  in  the  fullest 
degree  confirmed  and  much  extended. 
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From  these  it  results  that  the  pancreatic  juice  contains  a 
ferment  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Trypsin,  which 
possesses,  like  Pepsin,  strong  proteolytic  powers.  Unlike 
pepsin,  trypsin  is  absolutely  inactive  in  a  strongly  acid  solu- 
tion, and  indeed  at  a  favourable  temperature,  tr>'psin  is 
digested  and  destroyed  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  even  by  the  latter  alone.  Trypsin  acts  most  favour- 
ably when  present  in  an  alkaline  solution,  as  for  instance  in 
a  solution  containing  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  sodium 
carbonate,  or  sodium  hydrate.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  whilst  pepsin  is  only  -active  in  a  solution  containing //■<¥ 
acid,  trypsin  can  digest  in  s.f(fbiy  acid,  neutral  or  a/kalins 
solution,  the  latter  being  however  much  the  most  favourable. 

Long  heating,  even  at  moderate  temperatures,  however, 
soon  destroys  the  activity  of  an  acid  solution  of  trypsin,  just 
as  long  digestion  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pepsin  destroys 
the  ferment 

Whibt  the  production  of  peptones  and  amido-acids  is 
rapidly  brought  about  under  favourable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  alkalinity,  by  trypsin  alone,  the  putrid  decom- 
position which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  frequently 
supervening  in  the  course  of  pancreatic  digestion,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  trypsin,  but  is  connected  witli  the  deve- 
lopment of  bacteria. 

I  .shall  not  trouble  you  witli  a  description  of  the  highly 
complex  processes  whereby  Kiihnc  has  attempted  to  isolate 
tr>'psin — processes  which  have  led  to  the  separation  of  a 
body  which  is  a  proteid,  and  which  possesses  in  an  intense 
degree  the  power  of  pancreas  extracts,  to  dissolve  proteid 
bodies.  It  may  be,  that  the  ferment  in  the  purest  form  in 
which  it  has  been  obtained  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  an 
albuminous  substance  and  a  non-proteid  ferment.  This 
view,  which  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  pepsin,  is,  how- 
tvcr,  by  no  means  more  probable  than  that  which  considers 
trypan  as  containing  a  proteid  body  endowed  with  marvel- 
lous ferment  actions,  for  1  would  point  out  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  differs  from  any  other  secretion  of  the  body  in  the  fact 
that  it  is,  normally,  intensely  coagiilablc. 
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1  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  which  Hcidcn- 
hain  made  that  the  pancreas  does  not  contain  when  at 
rest  ready-formed  Irypsin.  but  an  antecedent  or  precursor 
oftlic  ferment,  to  which  he  gave  the  distinctive  name  of 
Zymoycn,  i.e.  a  body  which  under  various  circumslanccs, 
when  contained  in  the  gland  or  in  extracts  of  il,  may  yield 
the  ferment.  The  accuracy  of  the  fact  has  received  full  con- 
finnation,  and  in  the  case  of  other  ferments  (jkfsin  and  the 
rentttt  fcntteni),  antecedents  have  been  found,  which  we  must 
call  iJieir  special  zymogens,  ao  that  we  are  compelled  to 
dcRnc  the  special  ferment  antecedent  which  we  arc  now  con- 
sidering "  Trypsin-symogtH." 

Recalling  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas,  you  will  remember 
tliat  whibt  they  differ  but  little  microscopically  from  those 
of  such  a  salivary  gland  as  tlie  parotid,  they  exhibit  very 
marked  differences,  corresponding  to  their  different  states 
of  functional  activity.  During  a  period  of  glandular  repose 
the  cells  appear  large,  and  contain  innumerable  granules, 
which  arc  congregated  at  that  side  of  tiic  cell  which  lies 
towards  the  centre  of  the  acinL  The  outer  or  peripheral 
portion  of  the  cells — the  smaller  part  of  the  resting  cell — is 
clear.  After  a  period  of  glandular  activity  the  granular  half 
of  each  cell  is  found  to  have  diminished  greatly  ;  the  whole 
cell  is  clear  and  distinctly  smaller  than  before,  and  its 
b^aviour  towards  colouring  matters  is  very  different.  The 
pancreas,  when  perfectly  fresh  and  just  removed  from  the 
yet  warm  botiy  of  an  animal  which  is  killed,  does  not 
contain,  ready  formed,  all  the  ferments  whidi  will  in  the 
sequel  be  referred  to  as  charactcri/.ing  the  pancreatic  juice. 
If  wc  treat  the  gland,  for  instance,  with  glycerin,  which 
possesses  the  power  of  extracting  and  dissolving  all  the 
ferments,  wc  fail  to  obtain  a  solution  which  possesses  the 
power  of  digesting  proteids ;  but,  instead,  wc  find  in  the 
solution  a  substance  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
acetic  acid,  the  proteolytic  ferment  may  be  formed.  The 
cells  of  the  pancreas  thus  elaborate  a  substance  which  is 
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the  antecedent  of  the  proteolytic  ferment,  and  which  yields 
it  when  it  passes  into  the  pancreatic  ducts. 

The  secretion  of  pancreatic  fluid  is  slight  except  during 
digestion.  After  the  taking  of  a  full  meal  the  secretion 
13  suddenly  exalted,  reaching  its  maximum  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards.  The  secretion  then  diminishes  until  a 
period  which  extends  from  the  fifth  to  the  sevcntli  hours, 
when  a  rise  occurs,  which  lasts  to  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  hours  after  food.  The  secretion  then  gradually 
sinks,  until  it  absolutely  ceases. 

Stimulation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  starts  the 
secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  ;  it  is  arrested  during  nausea 
and  vomiting,  as  also  when  the  central  end  of  the  divided 
pneumogastric  is  stimulated. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  shall  examine  with  you  more  care- 
fully than  I  have  yet  done  the  products  of  the  pancreatic 
digestion  of  proteids,  and  touching  briefly  upon  the  other 
changes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  alimentary  canal,  con- 
clude this  brief  sketch  of  the  Function  of  Digestion  by  a 
reference  to  the  channels  by  which  the  products  of  digestion 
are  conveyed  to  the  blood,  and  by  an  outline  of  certain  of 
the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OP  THE  PANCREATIC  DIGESTION  OF  PRO- 
TEIDS  — INTESTINAL  JUICE  — ACTION  OF  FORMED 
FERMENTS  IN  SMALL  AND  LARGE  INTESTINES— AB- 
SOIO'TION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  DIGESTION. 

In  my  last  lecture,  besides  giving  you  a  general  sketch 
of  the  aaion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  proteids,  I  pointed 
out  with  some  care  the  main  differences  between  trypsin 
and  pepsin.  1  now  wish  to  treat,  though  in  a  very  elemen- 
tary manner,  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  brought  about  in 
proteids  by  these  two  ferments. 

The  various  ferments  of  the  alimentaty  canal  all  resemble 
in  this, — that  the  changes  they  bring  about  are  decomposi- 
tions of  complex  into  simpler  bodies,  the  complex  bodies 
combining  with  the  elements  of  water  before  decomposi- 
tion— decompositions  which,  since  Hermann  introduced  the 
expression,  have  been  termed  "  ITydrolytic."  Thus  we  saw 
that  the  results  of  the  diastatic  action  of  saliva  upon  starch 
might  be  represented  by  the  equation — 

..^C„H,A.)+8CHaO>=C„H„O,.0,+8(C„H«O„) 


Stardi. 


Water.  Achioo-rf«trin,    Maltose. 


And  that  the  action  of  the  fat  decomposing  ferment  of 
the  pancreas  upon  steuin  might  be  represented  by  the 

equation— 

C«H,„O,+3H.O=CH,0,+3(C,.Hm0J 


TrislcnriQ    Water  GlyceriiL  Stearic  Acid. 

In  Uiese  cases  we  have  complex  molecules  combining 
with  the  elements  of  ivatcr  and  breaking  up  into  much 
more  simple  molecules. 

The  dccompositims  brought  about  by  these  ferments  are 
very  similar ;  in  the  second  case  referred  xa,  indeed,  abso* 
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lutely  identical  with  tbose  which  an?  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  superheated  steam,  or  by  the  long  continued  action 
of  mineral  acids  of  greater  or  less  strength. 

In  the  case  of  starch,  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  is 
to  break  up  the  complex  molecule  into  simpler  isomeric 
molecules,  various  dextrins,  the  ultimate  product  being  a 
sugar :  not,  it  is  true,  identical  with  that  chiefly  produced  by 
diastatic  ferments,  viz.  maltose,  but  readily  obtained  from 
the  latter,  viz,  grape  sugar. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  the  proteolytic  ferments  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  similarly,  presents  great  resemblance 
to  the  substances  obtained  from  proteids  by  the  action  of 
superheated  steam,  or  by  long  boiling  with  more  or  less 
diluted  mineral  acids,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  minor 
differences  result  from  the  difference  in  the  conditions. 

Essentially,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  processes 
are  similar  in  the  various  cases,  and  that,  under  the  influence 
of  pepsin  and  trypsin,  the  protcid  molecule,  which  is  of 
very  high  complexity,  is  resolved  into  bodies  of  simpler 
molecular  weight  and  of  less  complexity. 

The  subject  which  is  engaging  our  attention  is  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  of  remarkable  complexity,  and  1  can 
only  pretend  to  give  you,  somewhat  dogmatically,  an  outline 
of  the  views  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  matter  by 
the  eminent  scientific  man  who  has  chiefly  investigated  it 

Kfllme  several  years  ago  advanced  the  idea  that  when  the 
protcid  molecule  is  digested  by  means  of  pepsin  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  complex  molecule  is  decomposed 
(probably  hydrolytically)  into  simpler  bodies,  belonging  to 
two  groups — a  Acwi-group  and  an  <jH/i-gT0up,  the  ultimate 
products  being/i'//c«e.t/  those  derived  from  the  hemi-groiip 
being  hemi-peptoncs,  and  those  derived  from  the  anti-group 
being  an ti -peptones. 

Though  possessed  of  essentially  the  same  reactions,  the 
great  and  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
peptones  being,  according  to  Kiihnc,  that  anti-pepton*"!  are 
remarkably  stable,  whilst  hcmi-pcptones,  under  favourable 
conditions,  as  for  instance  under  the  influciic  of  trj-isin  in 
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ncc  of  an  alkali,  are  decomposed,  with  the  production 
of  other  bodies,  amongst  wliich  are  most  conspicuous — 

Leucine  (C.H„NOj)  and  Tyrosine  (CpH„NOJ 

The  following  represents  the  scheme  of  the  proteolytic 
digestion  of  proteids  by  I'epsin,  according  to  Kuhne  : — 

Albumin  +  Pepsin +  Dil.  HCL 


Anti-Albumosc. 
Anti -peptone.  Anti-peptone. 


Memi-Albuinusc. 
Hemi-peplone.  Hcnii-peplonc. 


Many  looked  upon  the  very  briefly  and  somewhat  dng- 
malically  expressed  views  of  Kiihnc  as  purely  hypothetical, 
though  their  probability  was  enhanced  by  the  studies  of 
Schfitzcnbci^cr  who,  following  other  methods  of  decom- 
posing proteids,  had  discovered  similar  facts  and  arrived  at 
similar  conceptions.  The  further  researches  of  Kiihne  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  Chittenden  have,  however,  singu- 
larly confirmed  his  views,  and  have  demonstrated  the  actual 
existence  of  several  definite  products  of  digestion  whose 
existence  had  been  previously  little  more  than  surmised. 

Hemi-albumoM  i.s  pcibnps  the  best  studied  of  the  intermcdintc  pro- 
ducts of  the  digcfiinn  of  proteids.  It  is  a  body  which  was  described 
by  Mciviner  oa  A — I'eEiionc  ;  it  is,  like  Ibe  true  peptones,  highly  soluble 
in  Walter  and  give*  tbe  diaracieristic  '  peptone  '  rose  reaction,  to  which 
1  previously  rcfcrrixl,  when  treated  with  cupric  sulph.itc  And  sodium 
hydrate.  It  in,  however,  distinguished  from  peptones  by  the  foUowin([ 
reactions. 

1st.  It  isprecipilaledlrom  its  solutions  by  acetic  ncid  and  solution  of 
potavtiuiu  fcrrocyuiidc  ;  uolikc  the  precipitate  produced  under  the»e 
circumstances  by  proteids  ia  general,  that  yielded  by  henii-albumose 
dbappcftrn  on  hcitinj;  and  reappears  on  coolint;. 

3nd.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  when  these  are  heated,  and 
reappears  on  cooling. 

3rd.  It  it  precipitated  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  pr«;ipiLj.le  dissolving 
when  (be  Bolulion  is  hciied  and  reappearing  when  it  is  cooled. 

4th.  It  is  precipitated  wlica  its  solutions  arc  acid i tied  with  acetic  acid 
and  strong  lolution  of  sodium  aulphate  ^nd  boiled. 

jth.  It  is  precipitated  by  mclaplio*phoric  acid. 

Hcmi-AlbuinoM  can  be  obtained  by  interrupting  peptic -digestion  and 
iwuvaliiinf!  the  solution.  Tlie  precipitate  contains  .-utti-  and  hemi- 
albumotc.  Tbc  Utter  is  separated  in  virtue  of  a  property  which  ii 
poatctses  of  being  soluble  in  five  per  cent.  Mlutioos  of  sodium  chloride. 

VOL.  IV.— H.  IL  L 
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Apart  from  the  condithm  favourable  to  the  digestion  of 
proteids  by  pepsin  and  trypsin,  the  essential  dilTerence  is 
that  pepsin  can  only  split  up  proteids  to  a  certain  extent — 
reducing  tbem  to  the  state  of  peptones — whilst  trypsin  can 
act  upon  one  group  of  these  and  further  split  them  up. 

The  scheme  of  trypsin  digestion  is  as  follows  :— 

Proteid + Trypsin. 
Anil- Alb  umosc.  Hemi-Albumose. 

DC.   Anti-peptone.    Hcmi-peptone.  Hemi-peptone. 

/\  /\ 

Leucine.  Tyrosine.  Leucine.  Tyrosine. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Anti-peptooe. 


I  would  direct  your  attention  very  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  whilst  Leucine  and  Tyrosine  are  the  most  characteristic 
and  readily  identified  of  the  further  decomposition  products 
of  the  hem i-pcpt ones,  there  are  unquestionably  others. 

With  reference  lo  Leucine  and  Tyrosine  1  would  add  the  following 
remarks.  The  former  body,  which  has  the  empirical  formula  C«H[|NO, 
may  be  represented  as 

C.H„-NH, 

COOH 
and  is  aniido-caproic  acid. 

Tyrosine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more  complex  body,  which  we  may 
regard  as  Parahydroxylphenyl-alpha-amido-propionic  acid. 

/OH 

^C,H,-COOH 

Before  leaving  the  products  of  artilictal  pancreatic  diges- 
tions, I  must  mention  that  on  the  addition  of  a  weak  solution 
of  bromine  in  water  to  a  liquid  in  which  pancreatic  digestion 
is  already  proceeding,  a  violet  colour  is  developed. 

Having  studied  the  products  which  are  obtained  when 
proteids  are  artificially  digested  with  the  proteolytic  ferment 
of  the  pancreas,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  the  question: 
how  far  do  the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  alimentary 
canal  resemble  those  which  occur  in  vitro  ?    To  this  question 
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I  shall  give  an  answer  in  a  general  survey  of  the  digestive 
processes  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  InUstittat  Juict 

By  the  name  of  intestinal  juice,  or  Succtts  EntcHcus,  we 
designate  the  liquid  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
Lieberkiihij,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  are  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  throughout  the  whole  small  intestines. 
Very  little  is  known  as  to  Uie  properties  of  this  fluid. 
According  to  the  most  known  accounts,  it  is  an  alkaline 
fluid  of  specific  gravity  of  lOii,  and  containing  about  2*J 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents.  It  appears  to  possess  very 
little,  if  any,  proteolytic  power,  but  has  a  slight  diastatic 
action,  and  is  said  to  contain  an  inverting  ferment,  ijt.  a 
hydrolytic  ferment  which  decomposes  cane  sugar  into  grape 

r  sugar  and  an  isomeric  sugar  called  levulosc,  thus — 
C.,H„0„  +  H,0  =  C,H„0.+ C.H„0. 
A. 


CAne  Sugar.  Water.  Lcvulose.   Dextrose 

or 
Grape  Sugar. 


A  Survey  of  the  whole  Digestive  Processes  in  the  Inteslints. 

We  arc  now  in  a  position  to  combine  the  information 
which  we  have  obtained,  and  to  give  a  brief  .summary  of 
the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  small  and  large  intestines. 

I  told  you  that  after  sojourning  in  the  stomach  for  a  consi- 
derable time  the  chyme  containing  both  soluble  constituents 
which  had  escaped  absorption  in  the  stomach  and  yet 
unacted  upon  insoluble  constituents,  passed  the  pyloric  valve 
and  entered  the  duodenum.  Coming  in  conl-ict  with  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pepsin  digestion  comes  to  an  end 
and  trypsin  digestion  commences  ;  the  protcids  which  have 
escaped  the  action  of  gastric  juice  succumb  to  the  action  of 
trypsin.  The  digestion  of  starches  which  had  been  arrested 
by  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  recommences  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  whilst  the 
faLs,  under  the  influence  both  of  the  bile  and  Uic  pancreatic 
juice,  arc  rapidly  emulsified. 

L2 
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To  what  extent,  it  will  be  asked,  does  the  digestion  of  pro- 
tcids  proceed  under  the  influence  of  the  pancreatic  juice  ? 
Arc  all  the  insoluble  proteids  dissolved,  and,  if  so,  do  the 
hcmi-pcptones  as  in  the  beakers  in  our  laboratory,  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  intestines,  and  yield  us  leucine,  tyrosine, 
asparagine,  glycocoll,  and  other  bodies? 

To  these  questions  I  would  answer,  that  unless  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  the  proteids  which  have 
iw-sscd  the  pyloric  valve  are  completely  dissolved,  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  absorption,  so  that  the  fxces  of  animals  fed 
upon  a  very  large  excess  of  meat  do  not  contain  proteids, 
unless  the  excess  in  diet  has  led  to  morbid  conditions. 
Whether  the  hemi-peptones  undergo  to  any  considerable 
extent  decomposition,  into  leucine  and  tyrosine,  is  however 
very  problematical,  in  all  probability  the  peptones  are 
.-ibsorbcd  almost  .is  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  find 
their  way  into  the  blood,  and  1  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  in  health  any  but  traces  of  leucine  and  tyrosine 
are  absorbed. 

The  various  processes  which  I  have  referred  to  are 
greatly  aided  by  the  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  are  associated  with  the  processes  of  absorption  to  be 
afterwards  briefly  glanced  at. 

If  we  except  the  invciting  action  exerted  by  the  intes- 
tinal juice,  it  is  probable  that  this  fluid  pUys  little  but  a 
mechanical  part  in  intestinal  digestion. 

As  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  followed  from  above 
downwards,  they  are  observed  to  undergo  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  amount,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water  holding 
the  diffusible  products  of  digestion  in  solution.  As  the 
contents  pass  from  the  small  into  the  large  intestine  the 
reaction  which  had  been  alkaline  becomes  acid,  and  products 
of  putrefactive  decomposition  make  their  appearance. 

In  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  action  of  un- 
formed ferments  ceases,  and  the  changes  which  occur  are 
due  to  orgaiihai  ferments.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the 
hcrbivora,  the  influence  of  these  is  probably  of  the  greatest 
im[K>rtancc,  breaking  up    such   constituents   as   cellulose. 
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which,  as  my  own  cxpcriinciiis  long  ago  showed  me,  is 
unacted  upon  by  any  of  ihe  unorganized  ferments  of  the 
ali(ncntar>'  canal. 


The  Intestinal  Movements.     The  Faces. 

When  tljc  gastric  contents,  to  which  the  term  chyme  is 
often  applied,  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum, ' 
they  bcuin  to  move  onward  by  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  small  intaslincs.  The  powerful  nnnular  fibres  contract 
one  after  another,  driving  the  fiKHl  onward,  as  water  may  be 
squeezed  along  an  india-rubber  tube  by  the  comprcssiun 
of  the  hand.  The  longitudinal  fibres  contract  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  intestine  is  drawn  over  the  advancing 
mass.  The  movements  always  occur  (in  healtli  at  least) 
in  a  direction  from  the  stomach  lo  the  ilco-oecal  valve ; 
here  they  Atop  and  never  pass  as  a  continuous  wave  to  the 
large  intestine. 

Peristalsis  may  be  exhibited  by  an  excised  intestine  in- 
dependently of  any  extrinsic  nervous  apparatus.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus  nerve,  as  a  rule,  excites  the  intestinal 
movements,  while  excitation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  lends 
lo  still  them.  When  the  blixxl  stagnates  in  the  intestinal 
vessels  active  peristalsis  ensues.  As  the  splanchnic  nerves 
arc  also  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  intestines,  their  exci- 
tation produces  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  and  com- 
parative blwxilcssncss; 

After  lassing  through  the  ileo-oecal  valve  the  intestinal 
contents,  which  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  in  amount 
owing  to  the  process  of  absorption  which  has  gone  on  quickly, 
assume  the  characteristic  appearance  of  faeces.  The  un- 
digested and  insoluble  parts  of  the  food,  mixed  with  mucus, 
with  epithelial  debris,  and  with  some  substances  derived 
from  the  siecretlons  of  the  alimentary  canal,  notably  with 
some  biliary  products,  must  be  cast  out ;  this  is  eflected  by 
the  act  of  def»H:ation.  The  anus  is  normally  Iccpt  firmly 
closc<l  by  the  contraction  of  two  sphincter  muscles, — the 
external,  which  is  one  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  arKl  the 
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internal,  which  is  formed  by  a  special  development  of  the 
lowest  rings  of  the  circular  layer  of  muscles  of  the  intestine. 
In  the  act  of  defalcation  these  sphincters  are  relaxed,  while 
the  contraction  of  the  rectum  forces  its  contents  down- 
wards. The  levatores  ani  are  brought  into  play  by  the 
will  and  exert  an  action  similar  to  that  previously  referred 
to  as  performed  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  intestine. 
Of  special  influence  in  aiding  the  expulsion  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  is  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
which  follows  a  preliminary  fixation  of  the  diaphragm  by  a 
deep  inspiration. 

The  act  of  defa-cation  is  essentially  a  reflex  act.  The 
centre,  which  presides  over  the  sphincters  of  the  anu.i,  lies 
in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  centre  is 
undef  the  control  of  the  brain,  under  the  influence  of  which 
its  activity  is  cither  increased  or  inhibited. 


Absorption  of  the  Products  of  Digestion. 

Absorption»of  material  from  the  alimentary  canal  takes 
place, in  part,  directly  by  its  passage  into  the  blood-capillaries, 
and,  in  part,  indirectly,  by  its  passage  into  the  lymphatics, 
which  arc  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Water,  soluble  salts,  dextrins  (?),  sugars,  peptones,  per- 
haps some  of  tlie  intermediary  products  of  proteid  digestion, 
such  as  hemi-albumose  as  well  as  cmulsioncd  fats,  are  the 
materials  present  in  the  alimentary  canal  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

That  absorption  of  water  occurs  in  the  stomach  with  re- 
markable rapidity  is  proved  by  the  instant  alleviation  of 
thirst  when  water  is  drunk — an  alleviation  which  of  necessity 
implies  the  passage  of  water  into  the  blood ;  the  quick 
absorption  of  some  highly  diffusible  bodies  is  similarly 
proved  by  the  very  rapid  excretion  of  some  salts,  as,  for 
instance,  of  potassium  iodide,  by  the  salivary  glands  and  by 
the  kidneys,  when  these  salts  have  been  swallowed.  In  the 
stomach,  doubtless,  water  and  the  more  highly  difl'usible 
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constiUlcnts,  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  in  all  probability  to 
a  greater  extent  by  the  capillaries  than  by  the  lymphatics. 
We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that  tlie  exceedingly  abun- 
dant lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  no  impor- 
tant absorbent  functions,  though  we  cannot  positively  assert 
what  precise  share  of  the  work  of  absorption  falls  to  them. 

It  is  in  the  small  intestine,  doubtless,  that  absorption  of 
the  dissolved  organic  solids  of  our  food  chiefly  occurs.  The 
lai^  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  with  its  innumerable  villi,  offers  an  absorb- 
ing surface  of  lai^e  extent  pervaded  by  meshworks  of 
capitUrics,  and  by  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatics  "  the 
latteals"  In  considering  the  extent  of  this  surface,  let  me 
here  particularly  draw  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  I'ij/^w/jj^  contthtRUs\i\i\z\y  I  referred  to  in  my  second 
lecture.  These  so-called  valves  are  crescentic  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  doubtless  arranged  in  this 
manner  to  afford  in  a  jjivcn  area  a  larger  amount  of  absorb- 
ing surface  than  ivouH  otherwise  be  possible. 

Fic  13. 


sia.ti<HiOfmTK>riSEwiTii  a  i>ortion  or  the  wALDteMovruitiRxiiitiiT 
THE  VALvui.AK  coMxiviutTEs  (quaik's  anatomv). 

The  ])eristallic  movements  of  the  intestines  as  a  whole, 
ttic  slighter  movements  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its 
folds,  through  the  action  of  the  Tunica  Musculari»  Mucosae, 
lead  to  a  mixing  and  progressive  movement  of  the  intestinal 
contents  most  favourable  to  absorption. 

Before  examining  particularly  the  part  played  by  those 
most  important  structures  tlu  villi,  in  the  absorptioTi  of 
nutritive  matters  from  the  small  intestine,  let  me  refer  to 
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what  I  said  concerning  them  and  the  lymphatics  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  my  second  lecture,  drawing  your  special 
attention  to  diagrams  which  will  illustrate  the  points  of 
greatest  physiological  import. 

"  A  further  enlargement  is  effected  in  the  small  intestine 
in  an  exceedingly  interesting  fashion  ;  the  surface  of  the 
mucosa  is  thickly  studded  with  innumerable,  fine,  short 
projections  resembling  the  pile  of  velvet  These  are  invested 
by  surface  epithelium,  and  amongst  ihcm.at  their  feet,  open 
the  be  fore- mentioned  crypts  of  Luberkiikn.  They  are  the 
so-called  villi.  Each  contains  a  lymphatic  vessel,  blood- 
vessels, and  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  all  supported  by 
adenoid  connective  tissue  like  that  of  the  mucosa  below  ; 

Fig.  24. 


ths  lactkal9  and  lvmfhatccs  op  ttle  skau.  i.ntestrne. 
(quain's  an  atom  v.) 

the  lymphatic  is  in  the  axis  of  the  villus,  the  muscles  form 
the  next  layer,  and  the  blood-vessels  lie  immediately  be- 
neath the  epithelium.     When  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
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villus  contracts  it  must  of  necessity  comi)rcss  the  lymph 
vessel,  whilst  causing  no  imixxlimeiit  to  the  flow  of  blood. 

"We  have  described  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  as  containint;  a  framework  of  adenoid  reticu- 
lar tissue  like  the  tissue  of  l)'mphatic  follicles.  It  is.  indeed, 
identical  with  this, — a  network  of  branched  cells  with  ova] 
nuclei,  and  the  meshes  of  which  are  crowded  with  lymph 
corpuscles  with  round  nuclei.  At  certain  points  in  the 
inteslinett  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa  presents  local 
nodular  enlargements  ;  the  mucosa  at  these  points  becomes 
so  much  thicker  that  it  swells  up  at  the  free  surface  beneath 
the  cpitbelium  into  rounded  eminences  about  as  large  as 
millct-sccds  or  the  heads  of  small  pins  ;  and  at  the  under 
surface  of  the  mucosa  it  dips  into  the  submucous  tissue  in  a 
similar  manner.  At  the  base  of  this  nodule  of  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  submucosa  there  is  usually  a  network  of  wide, 
thin-waltcd,  lymphatic  vessels.  Many  of  these  rounded 
masses  arc  scattered  irregularly  over  small  and  large  intes- 
tines as  the  solilary /oUicies  or  glands  (Fig.  25,  a),  but  at  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  ileum  they  form  little  colonies,  often  cover- 
ing an  urea  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  they  are  situated 
J  Fio.  35  ' 


I  fOUTARy  OLANt>  ¥mH  vnjJ.  t  itVtk'a  lAlLJlti. 

St  that  part  of  the  intestine  which  is  remote  from  the 
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attachment  of  the  mesentery.  They  then  constitute  the  so- 
called  Flyer's  pale/us  (Fig,  25,  l>). 

Nodular  adenoid  masses  are,  however,  not  limited  to  the 
adenoid  mucosa  of  the  intestines. 

The  »vholc  of  the  intestines,  and  the  stomach  as  well,  arc 
sustained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  sheets  of  delicate 
membrane,  formed  by  folds  of  peritoneum,  and  called,  in 
the  case  of  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  tube,  the  mesentery. 

Y\c..  ifi. 


THE    LVMfllAlI.  =   uli-    LllB    BUIJV. 

/tf.  The  Incteals  openinj;  inlo  the  ratflaeuiiim  thyli  (r.c.),  whi-ncu 
psuci  the  thurafic  iluct,  which  opens  al  T,  at  the  junction  of  (he  left  »ub> 
claviiin  inil  jugular  veins.     (Kv'j  rhysimi^.] 

Between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  run  the  vessels  and 
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nerves  for  the  atipply  of  tlic  bowel.  In  addition  to  blood- 
vcsacls  there  arc  numerous  thin-wallcd  lymphatic  vessels 
called  laeUaU,  which  arc  fed  by  the  rich  network  of  lym* 
pliaiic  vessels  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  and  which  run 
in  the  mesentery  to  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Here 
they  arc  collected  into  a  large  lymphatic  reservoir,  the 
rtttplaculnm  chyli,  from  which  a  duct,  the  tlwracic  duct, 
proecctU  along  ihe  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  open 
into  the  venous  system  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  anrl 
juf^ular  veins  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  The  lacteal  anc 
lymphatic  vessels,  whose  course  has  been  briefly  sketched, 
are  interrupted  at  many  points  by  the  presence  of  lymphatic 
{{lands.  These  may  be  simply  regarded  as  labyrinthine 
sj'Stcms  of  vessels  into  which  the  simple  afferent  lymphatic 
or  lacteal  vessels  open,  and  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
and  penetrated  by  adenoid  connective  tissue,  like  that  of 
the  intcstitiat  mucosa.  The  lacteal  vessels  after  food  arc 
filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  the  cJiyle.  They  were  discovered 
by  Asclli  in  the  year  1662." 

The  part  played  by  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  in  the 
absorption  of  tlie  nulritive  mattc-rs  from  the  small  intestine 
is  not  perfectly  understood,  though  in  all  probability  the 
following  statement  is  true.  The  absor|)tion  of  di-ssolved 
and  <lifl'usiblc  matters,  such  as  salts,  sugars  and  peptones  is 
carried  on  by  the  capillaries  of  the  villi ;  unquestionably 
during  digestion  both  sugars  and  peptones  arc  found  in  the 
blood  coming  from  the  small  intestine.  The  cmulsionizcd 
fats  make  their  way,  however,  almost  entering  into  the 
lactcals  of  the  villi. 

The  lymphatics  as  a  whole  convey  back  to  the  blood  the 
liquid  wliich  lias  transuded  from  tlic  capillaries,  and  uhich 
has  given  up  certain  of  its  constituents  to  the  anatomical 
dementi!  of  the  tissues  which  it  has  bathed,  whilst  it  has 
removed  from  them  products  of  oxidation  and  waste,  parti- 
culitrly  COy  This  liquid  is  called  Lymph.  The  lymphatics 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  howc\-er,  dtiring  digestion  carry  to 
the  blood,  lymph  loaded  with  cmulaioned  fats,  so  that  it  is 
white  as  milk,  and  it  is  then  called  Ckylt ;  this  fluid  is,  as 
has  been  said,  discharge<l  into  large  veins  near  the  heart. 
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The  blood,  we  therefore  sec.  is  directly  nourished  with  fatty 
matters  absorbed  from  the  intestine  through  the  Chyle. 

The  Relations  of  the  Liver  to  absorbed  Matters. 

If  we  exclude  the  fatty  matters  which,  as  I  have  told 
you,  make  their  way  chiefly  into  the  lactcals  and  thence  to 
the  thoracic  duct  which  conveys  them  Into  the  blood,  the 
substances  absorbed  into  the  intestine  arc  mainly  carried  by 
the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  small 
venous  radicles  which  pass  into  larger  veins. 

All  the  veins  carrying  blood  back  from  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and  certain  of  their  accessory  organs,  unite  to 
form  one  larger  vein,  the  I'ortal  Vein  or  "Vena  Portac," 
In  the  diagram  now  before  us  (Fig.  27)  are  shewn  the  chief 
branches  which  unite  to  form  the  Portal  Vein.  These  veins 
bring  the  blood  back  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
gall-bladder,  and  from  the  small  and  large  intestine.  As 
will  be  seen  b)-  a  reference  to  the  diagram  the  greater  number 
of  the  tributary  branches  of  the  portal  vein  unite  first  of  all 
into  two  branches,  termed  the  splenic  vein  and  the  superior 
mesenteric  vein,  and  these  joining  behind  the  pancreas  con- 
stitute the  Vena  Port^,  which  after  receiving  veins  from  the 
stomach  {corotiary  veins)  enters  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver, 

Venous  blood  is  blood  which  has  circulated  through  a 
capillary  system,  and  in  general  is  distinguished  from  the 
blood  of  arteries  by  its  darker  colour,  by  its  smaller  propor- 
tion of  "respiratory  "  oxygen,  and  by  its  greater  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  differs 
from  venous  blood  in  general,  however,  in  that  after  diges- 
tion, it  contains  the  substances  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  greater  part  of  all  the  matters  which  are  re- 
quired to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  body — water,  the 
products  of  "  proteolytic  "  digestion,  dextrins,  and  sugars. 

Can  we  distinguish  all  the  various  constituents  in  portal 
blood,  and  in  such  amount  as  we  might  exiject  ? 

Unquestionably  after  digestion  of  a  statx:hy  or  saccharine 
meal  the  portal  venous  blood  does  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  sugar  than  the  blood  of  any  other  vessel  in  the  body. 
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Unqiieitionabiy,  too,  traces  of  pqjtoncs  may  be  discovered 
by  approjirintc  methods  in  such  blood,  though  many  have 
(through  faulty  mcthfMls)  failed  to  discover  them. 


Fig.  17. 
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It  is  mainly  owing  to  tlie  observation  of  the  second  class 
of  observers,  that  the  view  has  come  generally  to  be  held, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  rest  upon  good  evidence,  that 
in  the  very  act  of  passing  from  the  intestines  into  the  blood 
vessels,  peptones  are  in  part  or  wholly  immediately  recon- 
verted into  normal  albuminous  substances.  This  recon- 
version necessitates — if  the  views  which  I  have  explained  to 
you  on  proteolysis  be  correct — an  actual  synthetic  recon- 
struction of  the  molecule  of  albumin.  Whether  as  dextrins 
or  sugars,  as  peptones  or  reconstructed  albumins,  the  main 
part  of  the  proteids  from  the  alimentary  canal  are,  however, 
together  with  water,  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  blood  which 
flows  along  the  portal  vein. 

In  general,  the  veins  of  the  body  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  capillary  vessels,  and  joining  with  other  veins,  find  their 
way  into  one  or  other  of  the  great  veins  (the  so-called  venae 
em'oe  superior  et  inferior'),  which  open  into  the  right  auricle. 
But  the  portal  vein  is  the  most  striking  exception  to  this 
common  plan.  Having  entered  the  liver,  it  breaks  up  into 
innumerable  small  veins,  which  in  their  turn,  form  fine 
capillary  mcshworks.  Amongst  which  arc  packed  the 
myriads  of  secretory  livcr-cclIs.  From  these  capillary 
systems  there  arise  small  veins  which,  uniting  together,  ulti- 
mately pass  as  so-called  hepatic  veins,  and  empty  into  Uie 
iw«  cava  inferior. 

What  can  the  object  be  of  having  this  immense  gland  the 
liver,  in  the  path  of  the  blood  coming  back  from  the  diges- 
tive organs,  charged  with  the  products  of  digestion? 

Before  answering,  in  however  brief  and  elementary  a 
manner,  this  interesting  question,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
blo(jd  which  passes  from  the  portal  vein  into  its  capillaries 
13  circulating  under  a  much  lower  pressure  than  the  blood  of 
capillary  areas  in  general,  and  that  in  spite  of  certain  facili- 
ties aflTorded  by  the  nearness  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  the 
thorax,  which  exerts  an  aspirating  influence  upon  the  blood 
of  the  veins  which  enter  it,  the  circulation  through  the  liver 
substance  must  be  an  unusually  slow  one.  as  if  to  induce 
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a  thorough  action  of  the  liver  cells  upon  the  matters  trans- 
mitted from  the  portal  blood. 

Let  me  again  point  out  to  you  that  the  blood  which  leaven 
the  liver  is  much  hotter  than  the  blood  which  enters  it  ;. 
that  the  liver  is  the  scat  of  the  production  of  much  heal, 
which  of  ncccssit>'  is  produced  by  the  chemical  actions  going 
on  within  it,  presumedly  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  more 
complex  into  more  simple  chemical  compounds. 

Having  mentioned  these  facts,  !  may  then  inquire  into 
some  of  the  functions  unqucstionablj'  exercised  by  the  liver. 

In  the  first  place,  when  an  animal  is  fed  upon  starches  or 
sugars,  wc  find  that  tlic  liver  stores  up  large  quantities  of 
"  K'ycogcn."  ^  carbohydrate  which  has  the  same  percentage 
composition,  i.c„  which  is  isomeric  with  the  starches  and 
dextrins.  having  the  formula  (C,,  H,^  On,)»;  this  is  a 
cirbohydrate,  doubtless  of  smaller  molecular  weight  than 
the  sugar  from  which  the  liver  manufactures  it  It  is  most 
readily  converted  into  sugar. 

When,  therefore,  the  body  receives  large  quantities  of 
carhohydratcs  and  sugars,  instead  of  these  passing  as  sugar 
directly  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood,  they  arc 
arrested  by  the  liver,  which  stores  them  up  as  glycogen. 

Uut  wh.^t  arc  the  sub.scqucnt  transformations  of  glycogen  ? 
you  will  ask.  A  question  which  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
answer. 

When  this  matter  was  first  enquired  into  by  the  great 
Claude  Bernard,  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  explanation 
was  given, based  upon  experimental  cvidcncewhich  has  since, 
in  the  oi>inion  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men.  been 
found  to  be  unreliable.  The  explanation  was,  th.it  glycogen 
was  as  it  were  gradually  paiil  out  by  the  liver  which  had  stored 
it,  as  grape  sugar,  which  passing  into  the  blood  was  there 
burned.  This  i>assagcof  sugar  from  the  liver  into  the  blood, 
which  certainly  occurs  in  the  disease  which  wc  know  as  dia- 
betes mellittis,  docs  not  occur  in  health.  What  then  becomes 
of  glycogen?  It  doubtless  passes  away  from  the  liver  in 
forms  which  as.  yet  have  escaped  our  detection,  and  in  all 
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probability  is  carried  chiefly  to  the  muscular  system,  which 
it  supplies  with  much  of  the  n  on -nitrogenous  oi^nic  matter 
which  is  continually  being  oxidized  there. 

I  have  followed  very  briefly  the  carbohydrates  of  the  body 
and  told  you  what  influence  the  liver  exerts  upon  them. 
Now  it  remains  to  enquire  what  becomes  of  the  protcid 
matters  which  enter  the  liver,  and  to  the  questions  which  arise 
on  this  matter  1  am  forced  to  give  much  more  indefinite 
answers,  if  answers  they  can  be  called. 

Vou  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  living  there  is  a 
continual  destruction  of  the  proteid  constituents  which  arc 
an  essential  substratum  of  the  protoplasmic  framework  of 
the  body.  The  protcids  yield  mainly,  as  products  of  decom- 
position, carbonic  acid,  water,  urea  and  sulphur  compounds, 
of  which  some  arc  oxidized  completely,  yielding  thcirsulphur 
as  sulphuric  acid,  and  others  pass  away  in  small  quantities 
from  the  body  in  the  form  of  such  bodies  as  taurine.  To 
make  up  for  this  essential  waste  of  proteids,  we  must  take 
protdds  as  essential  constituents  of  our  diet. 

What  becomes  of  the  peptones  absorbed  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  ?  Do  they  all  in  the  first  instance  become  recon- 
verted into  normal  protcids,  and  do  these  protcids  all  become 
first  of  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
afterwards  undergo  "regressive  metamorphosis?"  Or  is  it 
likely  that  whilst  some  proteids  follow  the  course  hinted  at 
in  the  hypothesis  just  enunciated,  others  undergo,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  entered  the  oi^anism,  a  decomposition 
into  simpler  bodies,  which  are  burned  up  and  yield  a  part 
at  least  of  the  energy  which  the  organism  requires. 

In  all  probability  the  course  of  events  diflcrs  much 
according  to  the  amount  of  protcid  supplied  to  the  economy, 
though  both  hypotheses  are  in  part  correct. 

Without  entering  into  the  grounds  for  my  assertions,  I 
may  say  that,  sooner  or  tatir,  a  decomposition  of  protcids 
occurs  in  the  bodj',  and  that  amongst  tlie  products  formed 
afxr,  firstly,  fats,  and,  secondly,  nitrogenous  bodies,  which 
ultimately  in  great  part  yield  urea  tCH.N.O). 
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Whilst  decomposition  of  proteids  probably  has  its  seat  to 
a  smnll  extent,  wherever  living  protoplasm  exists,  evidence 
appears  to  point  to  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  the  chief  decom- 
po&ition  of  proteids.  The  decomposition  of  protcJds  has 
not,  however,  a  constant  value  for  the  same  organism,  but 
is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  diet  of  which  the  pro- 
teids form  a  part,  and  the  mechanical  work  which  the 
•oiganism  has  to  perform.  If  the  proteid  diet  be  largely  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  />.,  more  tlian  sufficient 
to  supply  all  its  matter,  and  yield  all  its  energy,  then  the  fat 
which  results  from  the  proteid  decomposition  is  stored  up 
in  the  tissues,  and  may  constitute  a  store  of  reserve  material 
anaJogous  to  liver-glycogen ;  if  the  diet  be  only  adequate 
the  fat  is  burned  and  not  stored. 

By  giving  .starchy  and  especially  fatty  food,  the  proteids 
are  shielded  in  great  measure  from  decomposition,  and  the 
fat  which  results  from  the  transformation  of  proteids  is 
stored  up  and  the  animal  fattens.  In  the  end,  however,  all 
the  onjanic  constituents  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body  are  oxidi7.cd.  This  oxidation,  which  is  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  originally  derived  from 
the  air  which  has  become  linked  to  the  blood -colouring 
matter,  does  not  take  place  in  the  blood,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  living  operations  of  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  all 
tissues  and  organs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


"  Wo  was  his  take,  but  if  his  sauce  were 

Poinant  and  sharpe  and  rcdy  ail  his  gere." 

QVUMCi.i:.— The  Prologue,  v.  3S3, 

"The  company  of  cooks  at  Aihcns  was  in  high  esteem,  and  its  duties 
were  connected  with  the  National  religion." — ATHEN.  xiv.  23. 

I  WILL  take  from  the  Introductory  Lecture  by  the  President 
of  the  Clcikum  Club,  which  may  be  found  in  Mistress 
Mai^arct  Dod's  '  Manual,'  the  light  and  humorous  remarlcs 
by  an  adept  at  this  subject : — 

•  Gentlemen,  man  is  a  cooVing  animal ;  and  in  whatever 
situation  he  ts  found,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  a\-iotn.  that 
his  progress  in  civilisation  has  kept  exact  pace  with  the 
degree  of  refinement  he  may  have  attained  in  the  science 
of  gastronomy.  From  the  hairy  man  of  the  woods,  gentle- 
men, digginfi  his  roots  with  his  claws,  to  the  refined  banquet 
of  the  Greek,  or  the  sumptuous  entertainment  of  the 
Roman."  from  the  ferocious  hunter,  gnawing  the  half-broiled, 
bloody  collop,  torn  from  the  still-rceking  carcass,  to  the 
modem  ^vurmafu/,  apportioning  his  ingredients  and  blend- 

*  CcelinB  Apicius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  is  the  one  who 
has  left  u»  the  history  of  Roman  cookery.  Of  this  book,  the  best 
edition  wa-f  printed  in  London  in  the  jeur  1705,  with  notes  by  Dr. 
Muttn  Lester,  Ph>-sician  to  Queen  Anne. 
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ing  his  essences,  the  chain  is  complete !  First,  we  have  the 
brutalized  digger  of  roots;  then  the  shy  entrapper  of  the 
finny  tribes ;  and  next,  the  fierce,  foul  feeder,  devouring  his 
ensnared  prey,  fat,  blood,  and  muscle !  The  next  age  of 
cookery  may  be  called  the  pastoral,  as  the  last  was  that  of 
the  hunter.  Here  we  have  simple  mild  broths,  seasoned, 
perhaps,  with  herbs  of  the  field,  and  the  kid  seethed  with 
milk.  From  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes  emerged  the 
Chivalrous,  or  rather  Feudal  age  of  cookery — the  wild  boar 
toasted  whole,  the  lordly  swan,  &c.  Cookery  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 
We  find  the  writers  of  those  ages  making  large  account  of 
an  art  from  which  common  sense,  in  all  countries,  borrows 
its  most  striking  illustrations  and  analogies.  The  ambitious 
man  '  seeks  to  rule  the  roast ;'  the  meddling  person  ■  likes 
to  have  his  finger  in  the  pie ;'  'meat  and  mass  hinder  no 
business;'  the  rash  man  'gets  into  a  stew,'  and  'cooks 
himself  a  pretty  mess;'  'a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread;'  'there  goes  reason  to  the  roasting  of  an  egg;' 
'fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  cat  them;'  'the  churl 
invites  a  guest,  and  sticks  him  with  the  spit ;'  'the  belly 
is  every  man's  master ; '  *  he  who  will  not  fight  for  his  meat, 
what  will  he  fight  for?'  'a  hungry  man  is  an  angry 
man  ;'  'it's  ill-talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fasting  ;' 
'it  is  the  main  business  of  every  man's  life  to  make  the  pot 
boil ; '  or,  as  the  Scots  more  emphatically  have  it,  '  to 
make  the  pot  play  brown,'  which  a  maigre  pot  will  never  da" 
[Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  term  "  pot-boiler  "  applied 
to  the  pictures  of  modem  painters  which  have  been  finished 
without  much  regard  to  tlic  artist's  real  powers  in  order  to 
provide  money  to  make  the  pot  boil.]  "  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  was  here  interposed  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Cleikum  Club,  and  with  this  observation  I 
may  conclude  my  extracts  from  this  entertaining  lecture. 
The  great  authority  of  early  English  cookery  is  the  '  Forme 
of  Cure,'  composed  about  A,D.  139CH  by  the  Master  Cooks 
of  Richard  II.,  which  was  published  in  i^Sc^  by  that  able 
antiquary,  Mr.  Pegge. — ('  Ency.  Met.') 
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The  word  cookery  is  derived  from  the  Latin  coquo,  and 
means  to  bake,  roast,  boil,  &c.  It  also  comprises  the 
prescn'ation  of  food  otherwise  than  by  the  action  of  fire,  as, 
for  instance,  where  dry  beef)  or  fish,  or  fruit,  has  been 
obtained  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

You  may  take  drying  in  the  sun  to  have  been  the  most 
original  form  of  cooking,  as  fire  has  not  been  always 
universally  known.  When  it  became  known  to  man,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  one  of  the  elements,  roasting  first 
before  it,  or  griUtng  food  on  it,  or  baking  underneath  its 
ashes  probably  followed,  and  the  use  of  hot  water  could 
only  have  obtained  when  vessels  or  utensils  capable  of 
containing  water  and  resisting  fire  came  to  be  manu- 
factured. 

In  cooking,  we  have  to  appeal  to  the  senses  to  aid  us,  and 
the  variation  in  the  performances  of  cooks  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  all  have  not  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the 
greatest  conditions  of  perfection,  eyes  to  see  with,  toucli  to 
feel,  a  sense  of  smell,  or  a  perfect  taste — for  all  these  are 
required. 

More  than  that,  the  cook  may  easily  be  misled,  by  the 
quality-  of  the  compounds  or  ingredients  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  following  observations,  by  a  man  of  great  talent, 
exemplify  this : — 

■  It  is  well  to  be  particular  in  receipts ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
put  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  particulars  vary  e\'ery  day,  in 
every  country,  and  in  cvcr^'  household^Ihe  sugar  of  England 
is  a  good  deal  sweeter  than  the  sugar  of  France^the  salt  of 
France  is  much  more  salt  than  that  of  Hngland.  I'he 
quantities  to  be  used,  therefore,  must  continually  vary. 
Again,  everybody  knows  that  vegetables  are  not  alike  in 
flavour ;  some  apples  are  comparatively  tasteless,  so  are 
some  carrots,  and  one  lemon  ts  sharper  than  another. 
Therefore  tn  one  kitchen  a  lemon,  an  apple,  or  a  couple  of 
carrots,  will  go  further  to  flavour  a  sauce  than  double  the 
number  in  another  kitchen.  Carime  praised  the  beef  of 
England,  he  said  it  was  perfectly  beautiful,  tender,  delicious 
to  taste,  pleasant  to  behold,  but  he  also  said  that  tt  wanted 
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the  unctuosrty  of  the  French  beef,  and  would  not  lend  itself 
to  sauces  and  rich  consomm/i  without  using  up  far  more  ihan 
would  be  required  in  France.  What  does  this  mean,  but 
that  quantities  of  beef  used  for  soup  in  one  country  will  not 
do  for  the  same  soup  in  another  counlry.  It  depends  on 
the  butcher.  It  is  the  same  with  ham — the  flavour  of 
which  is  not  to  be  measured  by  weight — a  hundred  pounds 
of  French  ham  will  not  yield  the  flavour  contained  in  ten 
pounds  of  Spanish,  German,  or  English  hams.  It  wouM  be 
easy  to  multiply  such  examples,  sliowing  that  quantities 
are  deceptive,  because  they  are  unintelligible  apart  from 
qvAMxy."— {Dallas.) 

Some  remarks  of  an  apologetic  character  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  this  introduction. 

When  we  use  the  word  "  principles,"  we  assume  a  certain 
possession  of  scientific  data  on  which  these  "  principles " 
are  based.  Unfortunately,  and  here  the  apology  comes  in, 
the  refinements  attending  the  best  knowledge  of  the  "  prin- 
ciples" arc  so  multiple  that,  according  to  present  lights,  a 
good  practical  cook  with  taste  would  beat  the  finest  theo- 
retical ckef,  who  confined  himself  to  weights  and  measures 
in  food,  fire,  and  utensils,  and  in  whom  the  necessary  good 
taste  might  be  absent 

Here  and  there  we  may  find  the  observations  of  a  scien- 
tific man,  like  Mr,  Matticu  Williams,  whom  I  have  freely 
quoted,  of  the  greatest  importance  as  proving  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  certain  principles;  but,  infallibly,  we 
must  recogni.se  that  Science  is  now  and  again  to  be  left 
alone,  and  an  appeal  made  to  her  handmaid.  Art 

So  much  for  thedifficulty  of  laying  down  the  "  Principles 
of  Cooking  "  on  a  purely  scientific  basis,  and.  this  apology 
made,  I  may  proceed  with  my  work,  but  I  wish  to  insist 
very  specially  that  no  one,  male  or  female,  working  for 
wage  or  working  for  love,  need  ever  proceed  to  practice  in 
the  kitchen  until  he  or  she  has  mastered  the  great  and 
essential  difference  between  BoiLlNG  and  Simmering.  In 
that  lies  the  major  part  to  be  played  in  spoiling  or  improv- 
ing the  food  committed  to  his  or  her  care. 
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I-lolding,  as  I  have  done,  very  strong  convictions  on 
most  points  connected  with  household  cookery,  and,  without 
any  leaning  to  what  is  called  the  French  school,  except  for 
so  much  as  ts  good  in  it,  I  have,  of  course,  had  to  apply  on 
technical  points  to  experts  and  authorities.  Rarely,  indeed, 
have  I  found  those  I  deemed  the  best  of  them  to  differ  from 
each  other,  although,  I  admit,  that  on  the  question  of 
dosing  the  stock-pot  I  could  get  no  unanimouit  opinion. 
I  have  made  it  my  rule  to  quote  my  authority  where  1 
have  adopted  the  said  authority  entirely. 

1  particularly  desire  to  recognise  the  value  of  Mrs. 
Reeve's  'Cookery  and  House-keeping'  (Longmans),  from 
which  I  have  extracted  observations  on  the  defects  of 
English  cookery,  which  repeat  in  greater  detail  the  views  I 
expressed  some  years  aga* 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COOKING. 

Those  things  which  mainly  assist  us  in  the  art  and 
science  of  cooking  may  be  said  to  be : — 

A.  Food  (animal  and  vegetable)  and  liquid  (generally 
water,  but  sometimes  fat  or  oil,  wine,  and  vinegar). 

B.  Fire. 

C.  The  utensils  in  which  we  place,  or  by  which  we 
apply  the  food  to  the  action  of  heat. 

Yet  thU  will  not  be  correct  unless  I  point  out  the  except 
lions  to  the  rule  of  using  fire.  Of  course  where  oysters, 
&C.,  are  eaten  raw,  or  where  we  indulge  in  fresh  fruit,  no 
process  of  cooking  intervenes.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
if  you  prepare  a  salad  with  oil  and  vinegar,  &c.  It  is 
true  it  is  called  preparing,  but,  effectively,  it  is  cooking  in 
a  cold  form,  and  retjuires  as  much  attention  as  other 
methods  where  heat  is  employed. 

In  other  Handbooks  issued  by  tlie  Executive  Council 
the  reader  will  find  most  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  character 

•  Article  "  The  Ktlchcn  ini!  the  Cellar  '  (Qfuartrrfy  ReoUv,  No.  a86, 
■S77),  now  rc-publiiJicd  ia  my  work, '  A  Scraich  Tcadi  of  Essafk* 
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of  A,  Food,"  and  the  Reports  of  the  Jurors  will  enlighten 
the  public  on  the  merits  of  the  latest  forms  of  ranges,  &c.. 
made  to  assist  us  in  utilising  B,  Fire.  But  C,  the  utensils  wu 
employ,  demand  particular  attention  from  me,  for  on  their 
shape,  make,  material,  and  cleanliness,  the  success  of  the 
cook's  work  will  very  much  depend, 

Utensils,  then,  will  be  my  first  study ;  then  the  verbs 
which  we  employ  in  cooking,  and  their  illustration. 


UTENSILS. 

If  I  give  you  a  list,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  all  possible 
kitchen  requisites,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  to 
be  desired  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mankind.  I  shall 
afterwards  accentuate  the  more  important,  and  I  will  only 
italicize  here  those  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
on  the  most  modest  operations : — 

Ice-mou!d,  ice-pudding  mould,  i/(V«-iar,  pepper-mill, /V^fli 
atid  mortar,  baking-sheet,  dish-covers,  freezing-machine, 
turbot-kettle,  ^jA-^Y///f,  dripping-pan  and  ladle, preserving- 
pans,  gravy-strainers,  egg-whisk,  frying-basket,  salamander, 
liain-Marie  pan,  jelly-bag  and  stand,  smsoning-box,  omeUlle- 
pan,  cutlet-pan,  eooks'  knives,  pallet-knife,  kilclien-fork,  copper 
steiv-pans,  stock-pot,  iron  saucepans  {enamelled),  boiler,  braiz- 
ing-pan,  frying-pan,  colander,  Yorkshire-pudding  tins, 
copper-moulds,  tin-moulds,  border-moulds,  larding-needUs, 
Irussing-needUs,  skewers,  saw,  chopper,  cutlet-bat,  paste-board, 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  an  unfair  thing  for  the  compiler  of  this 
Handbook  to  insist  that  the  English  cook  is  unfairly  handicapped  by 
the  market-gardener.  All  the  principles  in  ihe  world  will  not  enable 
the  cook  to  make  vegetables  appear  and  taste  fresh  that  a  gardener, 
who  only  consults  his  own  convenience  ot  ihjt  of  the  market,  sends 
in  iwenty-four  hours  before  the  proper  lime.  The  ant i- scorbutic 
properties  of  the  vegetables  may  remain,  but  their  fresh  garden  flavour 
trill  have  disappeared,  and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  in  the  article 
aJrc.idy  meniioncd,  we  want  in  cooking  to  extract  the  subtle  essence 
of  ilie  Ksrden  and  present  it  in  the  dining-room. 

Always  admilling  that  you  must  afford  proper  lime  for  the  cook  10 
I  clean  ihcm,  ihc  later  vegetables  are  gathered  the  better. 
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relling-pin,  fiour'tub.  weights  and  scales,  Hquid-mcasure, 
mincing-ktiife,  mhuing-machine,  wire-sieves,  hair-sieves, 
tamis-bats,  tamis-ctotks.  tvooden  spoons,  iron  spoons  (galvan- 
ised), French  cutters,  paste-ctttters,  paste-brushes,  biscuit- 
pricker, /n//)^/;?/^.  tea-kellles, toasting-fork,  gridirons  (if  you 
grill  fish,  2),  washing-up  tubs,  wooden  pails,  sine  or  galvanised- 
iron  pail,  4-galion  iron  saucepan,  2-gallon  ditto,  tin  egg- 
sauapan,  iron  stew-pan,  quart  enamelled-iron  saucepan,  pint 
ditto,  2-quart  milk-can  (with  cover),  fiour  dredger,  pepper- 
dredger,  nutmeg-grater,  (rivets,  ckopptug-board,  hatchet  (for 
breaking  bones) ;  thick  oak  board,  for  cutting  up  meat ; 
talt-box,  egg-basket,  wire  salad-basket,  pudding- basitts,  pie- 
dishes,  pastry-basin,  vegetable-pan,  bread-pan  with  cover,  iron 
digcstcr-pol  (3  gallons),  block-tin  take-mould,  block-tin  raised 
pie-motild,  wrought-iron  omelette-pan,  cradle-spit,  oval 
boiling-pot,  meat-screen,  bottle-jack,  root-knife,  Dutch-oven, 
tauetpan  with  steamer,  box  of  vegetable-cutters,  fish-slice,  egg- 
slice,  box  of  pastry-cutters,  bread-grater,  vegetable-scoop,  tin 
funnel,  gravy-strainer,  tartlet-pans,  tinned  meat-hooks,  cork- 
screw, thermometer,  washing-bowl,  cinder-shove!,  coffee-mill, 
coffee-roaster  with  clockwork  action,  refrigerator. 

Of  the  above  many  are  required  not  only  in  duplicate 
and  in  r>ne  size,  but  in  larger  numbers  and  dimensions. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  most  necessary  of 
these. 

Scales  and  Measures. 

These  arc  an  absolute  necessity  in  any  well-ordered 
kitchen.  You  must  be  precise  in  checking  any  possible 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  tradesman  who  has  supplied  you, 
and  you  must  be  precise  ia  the  proportion  of  the  various 
articles  of  food  that  arc  to  enter  into  combination  under 
your  auspices. 

Measures,  by  which  I  mean  liquid  measures,  are  also 
desirable.  Above  all  things,  take  care  that  your  weights 
have  their  exact  place,  from  which  there  is  no  deviation. 
Have  paper  always  at  band  in  a  drawer,  which  you  may 
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place  on  the  scales  when  you  have  to  weigh  fatty  or  greasy 
substances.  Your  time,  or  that  of  your  kitchen-maid,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  in  keeping  your  scales  bright.  Rather  let 
the  labour  of  the  elbow,  combined  with  the  proper  lubri- 
cant, be  bestowed  on  those  copper  saucepans  in  which  you 
ought  to  take  a  pride. 

I  shall  add  to  the  heading  of  each  utensil  the  verb  irt 
cooking  to  which  it  is  allied. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  liquid  measures,  you  may 
take  it  as  a  rule,  for  practical  purposes,  that — 


30  drops  =  a  leispoonful. 

4  teaspoonfuls  =  1  table-spoonful. 

4  I  able  .spoonfuls  =  :  fluid  ounces  =  one-eighth  of  a  pint  =  a  wine- 
glass (a  very  Indclinlic  measure  in  its  own  name,  but  one  which  wc  can 
only  recognise  in  this  manner). 

I  large  lable-spoonliil  of  flour  ..  = 

I  table-spoonful  of  salt,  brown  su^r,  Ac  = 


1  hen's  egg 

I  apple  .. 

t  pint  of  bread  crumbs 

I  pint  of  flour,  sug.ir,  Ac 

A  quartern  oc  i  gallon 

A  peck  or  stone 

A  gil)  is  I  pint 


(about)  = 
(about)  = 
(about)      = 


s  ounce 

'        .. 

2  ounces 

3  >. 

1  lb. 
3ilba. 
"4    n 


Tiie  KUcltener,  or  Modern  KUcken  Range 

I  shall  have  again  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
modern  kitchener  when  I  treat  of  roasting  and  boiling.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  its  introduction 
has  placed  our  cooks  in  a  better  position  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  cleanliness,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  heat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  economy  of 
fuel ;  in  fact  it  brings  the  English  cook  more  on  a  par  with 
her  French  rival,  who  works  witli  charcoal,  A  writer,  for 
whose  views  on  the  subject  of  cooking  I  have  a  great 
respect,  says,  "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  past  ages, 
when  English  cooking  vessels  were  made  of  copper,  like 
those  of  most  foreign  countries  in  the  present  day,  and 
charcoal  was  the  ordinary  kitchen  fuel,  this  country  h.id 
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much  the  same  style  of  victuals  as  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  introduction  of  iron  pots  and  pit-coal  firing 
has  lat^cl>'  to  answer  for  the  sorry  pass  to  which  the 
culinaiy  art  has  come  here."  Of  course,  the  writer  referred 
more  particularly  to  pit-conl  firing  in  open  ranges. 

For  the  same  rcaj^ons,  economy  of  heat  and  cleanliness, 
gas-stoves  arc  much  to  be  commended,  and  the  existence 
of  one  or  two  jets  in  combination  with  the  usual  kitchener 
is  of  great  value  where  you  want  to  have  your  stock-pots 
corutantly  at  work. 

On  thi-i  Mrs,  Reeve  says  :  "The  best  grate  or  hot-plate 
for  cooking  purposes  has  yet  to  be  devised.  The  old- 
fashioned  open-range  roasts  admirably,  but  it  does  every- 
thing else  very  badly.  A  hot-platc,  or  gas-rings,  or  charcoal 
lires  in  a  hot-platc,  must  exist  in  every  kitclien  where  there 
is  to  be  varied  cookery." 

The  BoUing  or  Simmering  Pot  (Verbs — To  boil  or  simmer). 

This  is  a  large  iron  pot,  tinned  inside,  with  a  cover. 
It  contains  from  2  to  j  g.-iUnns  and  upwards.  There  are 
puddings  where  you  will  use  it  for  boiling.  There  are 
dccex  of  meat  where  the  simmering  process  will  come  in. 

T/u  Frying-pan, 

Of  all  tlic  utensils  of  the  kitchen,  this  is  the  most 
common,  the  most  world -pervading,  and  yet  is  constructed 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  that  govern  the  process  of  frying. 

The  frying-pan  of  commerce — I  mean  by  that  what  you 
can  buy  at  the  ordinary  ironmonger's^is  never  deep 
enough. 

A  false  economy  is  inv-iriably  practised  in  the  matter 
of  the  fat,  which  should  completely  cover  most  articles  to 
be  fried,  and,  when  used,  be  strained  olT  into  hot  water. 
I  mean  by  this  that  because  I  advocate  a  deep  frying-pan, 
which  will  enable  you  to  fry,  say,  a  sole  without  turning  it 
owr,   I  do  not  necessarily  advocate   extravagance.      Fat 
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should  always  be  fit  for  use  several  times.  This  will  be 
more  fully  enlarged  on  when  we  come  to  the  process 
of  frj-ing. 

There  should  be  in  every  kitchen  a  fish  frying-pan,  with 
drainer  or  wire  lining,  by  which  you  can  take  out  your  fish 
without  risk  of  breaking  it  This  frying-pan  should  be 
5  or  6  inches  deep. 

For  omelettes,  &c.,  a  special  pan  is  better. 

Dr.  Mitchell  complains  that  the  sides  of  our  frying-pans 
are  too  perpendicular,  and  not  convenient  for  making  an 
omelette.  I  did  not  think  that  that  was  one  of  their  faults, 
but  rather  want  of  depth.  Doubtless,  for  omelette-making 
you  want  a  special  frying-pan.  But  even  here  the  cook's 
skill  in  making  the  omelette  mixture  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  result 


Sauce  or  SUiv  Pans  (Verbs — To  simmer,   to  stew,   and 
sometimes  to  boil). 

If  you  can  possibly  afford  it  (and.  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  metal,  they  have  lessened  in  price),  you 
should  always  have  copper  stewpans,  as  well  as  other  sauce- 
pans, in  your  kitclien.  Three,  varying  from  a  pint  to 
two  quarts,  will  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  modest  household. 
These  stewpans  are  tin-lined,  and  require  at  various  periods, 
according  to  their  service,  to  be  re-tinned.  Otherwise  very 
serious  results,  in  the  form  of  poisoning,  may  result 

Iron  saucepans,  lined  with  enamel,  or  simply  tinned,  are 
chiefly  of  use  where  the  food  you  cook  in  them  is  to  be 
subject  to  absolute  boiling.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
plain  potato  or  other  vegetable,  or,  say,  puddings  ;  but 
wh'en  you  have  simmering  to  do,  appeal  to  your  copper 
pan  to  aid  you.  Or,  again,  have  a  double  saucepan, 
similar  in  principle  to  a  bain-marie,  where  a  small  sauce- 
pan, lined  with  enamel,  fits  into  a  larger  one,  in  which  you 
have  the  water.  Under  the  verb  "  to  stew,"  you  will  see 
where  the  utility  of  this  may  be  found. 
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The  Stock-pot  (Verbs— To  simmer,  to  stew). 

You  will,  if  your  means  afford  it,  have  two  of  these, 
one  with  a  cock  to  draw  ofl"  the  liquor ;  and,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of  kitchener,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  every  range  had  gas  laid  on,  so  that 
either  of  these  utensils,  or  both,  might  be  placed  over  one  or 
more  jets,  to  carry  on  cconomica!!y  the  processes  for  which 
they  arc  intended.  I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  old  digester,  as 
modem  chef$  seem  to  have  discarded  it,  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  great  question  of  whether  you  should  or  should  not 
keep  your  cover  on.  See  under  the  head  of  "Stewing," 
below.  One  of  your  stock-pots  may  very  well  be  of 
Earthenware  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  West  Indian 
practice  of  having  a  standing  pepper-pot  from  which  a  meal 
can  always  be  obtained,  has  never  got  a  footing  in  tliis 
countr)'.  In  Baron  Brissc's  French  work,  '  Household 
Cookery,'  he  says,  "  never  mind  what  any  one  says,  I  still 
maintain  th.H  the  bast  bouillon  is  to  be  made  in  earthenware." 

The  West  Indian  pepper-pot  named  above  ts  made  in 
a  large  pipkin  of  very  singular  and  (at  first)  friable 
material.  I  learn  that  it  hardens  by  usage,  and  that  a  pot 
will  continue  in  constant  use  through  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. As  I  remark  below,  under  the  head  of  made  dishes, 
it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  have  some  national  dish  cooked  in 
some  such  vessel  alwaj-s  on  the  hot-plate,  always  ready 
to  afford  the  guest  a  palatable  meal. 

Tlu  Gridiron  (Verb— To  grill  or  broil). 

This  article  does  not  require  description.  The  sub- 
stitution of  fluted  hurt  and  a  gravy-trough  for  the  ordinary 
irein  bars  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage.  The  legs  nearer 
the  handle  should  be  .shorter  than  the  legs  farther  from  the 
cook,  because  the  fat  will  then  flow  down  the  grooves  away 
from  the  fire. 

Tin  Fish  Kittle. 
You  may  have  this  in  different  mctal^  according  to  your 
purse 
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Salamander  (Verb — To  brown). 

An  iron  which  you  heat  red-hot,  and  with  which  you 
brown  macaroni,  Stc,  that  are  thereby  Unproved  in  taste 
and  appearance; 

Pestle  and  Mortar. 

Very  necessary,  in  households  even  of  moderate  means. 

Salad  Bowls. 

These  should  be  in  two  or  more  sires.  Their  interior 
should  form  a  perfect  half-circle  or  hemisphere. 

Braising  Pan  fVerb — To  braise). 

This  is  a  pan  with  a  hollow  lid  to  contain  hot  coals  ot 
hot  water.  As  the  braising-pan  must  not  be  too  large  for 
the  piece  of  meat  to  be  braised,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
hollow  lids  to  more  than  one  size  of  stewpan.      (Reeve.) 

Bain  Marie. 
A  hot  water-bath  in  which  to  place  sauce  and  stewpans. 

Meat  Screen — Roasters  (Verb — To  roast). 

You  know  the  ordinary  meat-screen,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  illustrate  or  dwell  on  it  Much  having  been 
said  about  the  difficulty,  now  that  smoke-jacks  arc  out 
of  date,  of  roasting  meat  horizontally,  I  bethought  me  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  a  jack  and  spit,  and 
dripping-pan  in  connection  with  a  meat -screen.  1  had 
just  completed  my  plans  when  i  found  that  I  had  been 
anticipated  by  a  manufacturer,  and  that  you  can  buy  such 
a  thing,  under  the  name  of  the  Veruvolver. 

I  am  not  sure  but  what  some  ventilation  might  with 
advantage  be  applied  in  this  case  to  the  meat-screen,  and 
my  original  idea  was  to  have  the  dripping-pan  and  spit  in 
front  of  it,  and  only  the  machinery  for  turning  placed  at 
the  sid&    No  doubt  tlicre  would  be  some  technical  diffi- 
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cutties  in  the  way  of  this,  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  have  the  spit  and  pan  inside  the  screen. 
1  grudge  the  loss  of  the  oxygen  with  which  meat  roasted 
in  the  ordinary  way  is  supplied,  and  I  therefore  think  that, 
as  in  the  ov-en,  if  we  roast  our  meat  in  an  enclosed  space, 
wc  must  take  care  to  have  that  space  ventilated. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  illustrations  of 
all  these,  because  any  ironmcngct's  catalogue  will  show  you 
to  what  I  have  referred. 
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It  may  seem  to  some  that  I  write  of  very  elementary 
principles,  which  every  school-board  child  should  know, 
when  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  defining  what  the  vcrb-s 
arc  which  represent  certain  processes  of  cooking, 

i}ut  truth  and  accuracy  are  the  first  elements  in  any 
sdencc,  and  if  I  show  you  that  verbs  arc  employed  which 
do  not  represent  facts,  you  will  become  convinced  that  it 
is  not  idiy  that  I  ask  you  to  pay  attention  to  this  ele- 
mentary provision. 

I  will  give  you  as  an  example  of  possible  inaccuracy, 
the  immortal  description  in  one  of  Dickens's  novels,  of  the 
boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings  called  a  swarry,  which 
was  to  satisfy  the  longings  for  food  of  a  select  band  of 
Bath  footmen. 

I  say  possible  inaccuracy,  because  it  may  have  been  that 
diese  gentlemen  were  satisfied  with  very  hard  meat,  and 
hard  meat  they  would  have  had  if  ihey  got  a  iioi/ed  leg  of 
mutton.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  novelist  meant  that  they  should 
have  had  set  before  them  otherwise  than  a  decent  dish. 

But  the  novelist  adopted  the  current  and  misleading 
phrase  "boiled,"  when  what  the  mutton  underwent  or 
should  have  undci^ne,  was  the  process  of  "  simmering." 

I  have  laid  some  stress  on  this  in  my  brief  introduction, 
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because  more  food  is  spoiled  throughout  the  empire  by 
mistaking  boiling  for  simmering,  than  by  any  of  tlic  other 
processes  by  which  cooks  destroy  food  and  torture  the 
persons  who  are  to  eat  it 

Let  me  define  here  what  that  which  is  called  a  boiled 
leg  of  mutton  properly  cooked  is  not — it  is  not  boiled  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  You  bring  your  water  fully  to 
boiling-point  before  you  plunge  in  the  leg,  but  the  meat 
itself  whilst  being  closed  in  its  pores  by  the  action  of  tlie 
boiling-water  reduces  that  water  immediately  in  tempera- 
ture, and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  never  allow  that  to  rise 
again  to  boiling-point.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  during 
which  it  is  in  the  pot,  it  remains  at  a  simmering  tem- 
perature. 

Almost  all  cookery-books  require  re-editing  in  respect  to 
this  expression  "  boiling,"  the  word  being  most  frequently 
used  where  nothing  more  than  "  simmering  "  is  meant 

In  the  same  way,  in  consequence  of  the  advent  of  the 
kitchener,  we  are  gradually  getting  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"  roast,"  where  in  reality  we  mean  the  process  of  "  baking." 
The  distinction  is  not  of  the  same  lasting  importance, 
because  you  do  not  absolutely  spoil  food  where  you  use 
the  oven  instead  of  the  spit  In  the  case  of  boiling  versus 
simmering,  you  do  spoil  the  food  and  make  it  hard,  and 
by  the  misuse  of  a  verb  you  bring  up  two  or  three  genera- 
tions to  a  slipshod  habit  of  using  a  verb  which  does  not 
represent  fact. 

Our  verbs  in  cooking  may  be  said  to  be  to  Roast,  to  Bake, 
to  Grill,  Broil  or  Toast  These  last  are  synonymous,  as 
shown  by  the  French  verb  griller.  Pain  grilU  is  toasted 
bread,  which  we  shorten  into  "  toast,"  although  we  might 
in  accuracy  just  as  well  call  bacon  done  in  a  Dutch  oven 
"  toast."  To  Fry,  to  Boil,  to  Simmer,  to  Stew  (soups, 
sauces,  &c),  to  Braise,  to  Baste,  to  Brown,  to  Clarify,  to 
Reduce.  To  Satiler  (here  we  use  a  French  verb,  because 
we  have  no  equivalent  to  represent  the  process.  Literally, 
it  is  to  "  toss,"  cifcctively),  to  Fry  lightly,  to  Flavour,  to 
Strain,  to  Sweeten,  to  Roll,  to  Knead,  to  Mix,  to  Stir,  to 
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core,  t^.  to  take  out  the  core  of  an  apple  or  pear.  To 
Peel,  to  Butter,  «j:  to  line  a  mould  with  a  thin  layer 
of  butter,  to  Skim,  to  Reduce,  to  Scald,  to  Dress,  to  Brown 
or  Colour,  to  Serve. 

Of  these  verbs  the  following  comprehend  the  elementary 
principlcii  on  the  successful  realisation  of  which  your 
cooking  will  be  Rood  or  the  reverse.  Roast,  Bake,  Grill, 
Fry,  Boil.  Simmer,  Stew,  SauUr,  Flavour,  Clarify,  Clean, 
Brown;  and  serve. 

The  illustration  of  these  verbs  may  well  be  preceded 
by  some  observations  from  the  pen  of  a  scientific  man — 
Dr.  Youmans,  illustrating  the  action  of  heat  upon  meat — 
even  although  I  may  have  to  repeat  in  a  different  form 
clscfthcrc  the  substance  of  what  he  says; 

"  If  the  pure  fibrine  of  meat  is  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  it  part^  with  a  large  portion  of  its  water,  which  it 
held  like  a  sponge,  and  loses  the  power  of  taking  it  up 
again.  It  consequently  shrivels  and  shrinks.  If  the  heat 
be  carried  high,  further  decomposition  and  charring  takes 
place.  The  effect  of  boiling  upon  fibrine  is  not  to  make  it 
more  tender,  but  to  incre;Lse  the  hardness  and  toughness 
A  low  degree  of  heat  changes  lii^uid  albumen  to  the  solid 
condition,  altering  remarkably  all  its  physical  properties. 
It  neither  dissolves  in  water,  hot  nor  cold,  and  is  impene- 
trable to  it  If  diffused  through  one  or  two  hundred  times 
its  weight  of  water,  it  coi^ulates,  forming  fine  fibrous 
meshes  throughout  the  h'quid  sufficient  to  entangle  any 
mechanical  substances  that  m-iy  be  floating  in  it,  and  bring 
them  to  the  surface  or  carry  them  to  the  bottom.  In  this 
way  albumen  is  used  as  a  clarifying  agent  If  its  pro- 
porrion  be  much  iai^er,  the  entire  water  may  combine  with 
it  and  pass  into  the  solid  state:  The  c^  for  example, 
contains  74  per  cent  of  water,  and  lO  of  oil  Yet  its 
contents  arc  all  solidified  by  boiling,  through  the  action  of 
14  )x:r  cent  of  pure  albumen." 

It  will  also  be  useful  for  you  to  retain  in  your  memory 
the  general  loss  that  takes  place  in  beef  and  mutton  in  the 
processes  of  cooking.    Thereby  you  may  check  roughly  the 
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quantity  of  cooked  meat  that  passes  through  the  kitchen 
either  on  its  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  its  consumption 
there,  or  which  may  be  honestly  used  for  promoting 
health  and  well-being  among  the  domestics,  or  less  honestly 
bestowed  on  guests  of  the  kitchen  to  whom  you  have  not 
sent  out  letters  of  invitation — 

Loss  or  Weight. 

la  BoUipg.       In  Biikifit-      Id  Roauing. 
lb.  of.  lb.    oib  Lb-  44. 

4lb&b«eriose  to  13  15 

H    M  mutloD  lose     o  14  14  t    6 


CHOICE  AND  PRESERVATION  OF 
MEATS.    FISH,   &c. 

Of  course  you  must  have  some  Principles  in  selecting 
meat,  game,  fish,  &c,,  as  you  have  in  cooking  them.  I  will 
give  you  some  brief  rules  :— 

For  Beef. — Let  the  flesh  have  a  smooth  open  grain,  and 
a  good  red — the  fat  rather  white  than  yellow.  Ox-beef  is 
the  best  In  old  meat  a  streak  of  horn  runs  between  the  fat 
and  the  lean  of  tlic  sirloin  and  ribs ;  the  harder,  the  older. 

Mutton, — Fineness  of  grain  and  firm  while  fat  are  the 
chief  good  characteristics. 

Pork. — A  thin  rind  is  3  great  merit 

Venison. — If  the  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and  the 
cleft  of  the  haunch  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young  ;  but  if 
the  cleft  is  wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  To  judge  of  its 
sweetness,  rim  a  narrow  knife  into  the  shoulder  or  haunch, 
and  you  will  know  by  the  scent  It  bears  keeping  belter 
than  other  meats,  and  if  eaten  fresh  is  not  so  good  as 
mutton. 

In  that  curious  work,  'A  Country  Housewife,'  by 
R.  Bradley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  F.R,S.  (London,  1732),  he  sa>'s  : — 

"Sometimes  venison  (meaning  a  buck)  comes  up  to 
London  not  fit  for  the  table ;  to  prevent  which,  order  the 
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keeper,  when  he  has  killed  it,  lo  strew  three  or  four  pounds 
of  pepper,  beaten  fine,  upon  it;  and  especially  upon  the 
i>edc-parts  of  the  sides,  after  he  has  washed  them  with 
vifM^^r  and  dried  them  well. 

"  But  if  it  stinks  when  you  receive  it,  wash  it  with 
vin^far  and  dry  it ;  then  pepper  it  and  wrap  it  in  a  dry 
cloth,  bury  it  in  Uic  ground  three  feet  deep  at  least,  and  in 
sixteen  hours  it  will  be  sweet,  fit  for  eating ;  then  wash  off 
die  pepper  with  vini^ar  and  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  hang 
it  where  the  cool  air  may  pass  and  the  blue-flies  cannot 
come  at  it" 

To  keep  Game  from  tainting. 

Wlicn  you  have  drawn  and  washed  your  birds  with  soda 
and  water,  and  well  rinsed  and  wiped  them,  rub  in  lightly 
salt  and  black  pepper.  Then  put  in  the  cavity  of  each 
bird  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  hang  in  a  cool  place  with  a 
cloth  over  them.     {Reeve.) 

The  following  remarks  on  refrigerated  meat  come  to  me 
fn>m  a  finn  in  Leadenhall  Market  that  deals  most  largely 
in  this  business,  and  that  in  a  retail  form.  As  this  kind  of 
food  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  used  among  us,  you 
will  take  note  of  what  they  say : — 

**  New  Zealand  mutton  is  frozen  mutton,  as  hard  as  a 
stone  when  we  receive  it,  and  should  be  treated  as  fresh- 
jughtcrcd  meat     It  should  not  be  cooked  till  it  has  hung 

the  larder  several  days  lo  get  the  frost  thoroughly  out 
and  to  make  it  cat  more  mellow.  This  process  causes  the 
meat  to  get  a  little  discoloured,  but  adds  greatly  to  tlie 
flavour.  (This  ^Kcially  refers  to  the  legs,  loin,  and 
shoulders.) 

"But  should  the  meat  be  required  for  immediate  use 
then  it  should  be  thawed  by  placing  it  in  front  of  the  (ire 
for  about  one  hour  and  a  half  before  putting  it  down  to 
cook ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  thaw  it  gradually,  as  above 
stated." 
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Turkey. — If  young,  smooth  black  legs  (the  cock  with  a 
short  spur).  If  fresh,  eyes  full  and  bright,  feet  supple  and 
moist     If  old,  eyes  sunk,  feet  dry,  and  legs  red  and  rough. 

FowU^ — If  a  cock,  spurs  short,  but  see  that  they  have 
not  been  cut  or  pared  to  deceive  the  buyer.  Comb  of  a 
cock  bright  and  red.  Vent  close  and  dark.  Biack-legged 
fowls  to  be  preferred  for  roasting. 

Geese. — Bill  and  feet  yellow,  if  young ;  if  old,  red  ;  if 
fresh,  feet  pliable ;  if  stale,  dry  and  stiff.  Choose  them 
thick  in  the  breast,  moderately  fat,  and  the  fat  of  a  good 
colour. 

Ducks. — Same  rules  as  for  geese;  Tame  ducks  have 
thick  feet  and  of  a  dusky  yellow.  Wild  ones,  feet  reddish 
and  smaller. 

Pigeons. — The  feet  should  be  supple.  (The  flesh  of  the 
wood-pigeon  is  dark-coloured,  and  if  properly  kept,  is 
equal  to  tcaL) 

Hare  or  Rabbit. — Look  at  the  claws,  ears,  and  haunch. 
If  blunt,  dry,  and  thick,  it  is  old.  If  claws  are  sharp,  ear 
easily  tears,  and  cleft  in  Up  not  much  spread,  the  animal  is 
young.  A  leveret  will  be  known  by  a  small  bone  near  the 
foot  on  fore-legs. 

Partridges. — Try  the  bill.  If  soft,  young  ;  if  hard,  an 
old  bird.     Same  for  grouse. 

Pheasants. — Cocks  by  preference,  with  short  blunt  spurs. 
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Fisa 

The  following  observations  arc  extracted  from  the  '  Inter- 
national Fish-Cooking  Book,"  by  the  author  of  '  Facts  and 
Hints  for  Every-day  Life,'  published  last  year.  By  atten- 
tion to  them  the  cook  will  be  on  the  road  to  success. 


Selecting  Fish. 

The  most  reliable  signs  of  freshness  in  fish  of  every  kind' 
is  the  brij;htne:>s  and  prominence  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
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redness  and  rigidity  of  the  gills.  Fish  which  ts  unseason- 
able will  display  a  want  of  solidity  and  firmness,  with  a 
blueish  pearly  appearance  where  it  should  be  white. 
Salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  carp,  tench,  and  trout  rapidly 
lose  freshness,  flat  Rsh  preserves  it  longer,  skate  and  turbot 
require  to  be  kept  for  &  day  to  attain  perfection  as  food. 

Preserving  FisL 

Fish,  except  in  frosty  weather,  will  not  keep  more  than 
two  or  three  days.  Those  that  are  to  be  kept  should  have 
their  intestines  removed  directly  they  are  caught  Never 
salt  soles.  Turbot.  if  lightly  rubbed  with  salt  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place,  will  keep  well  for  two  or  three  days.  Eels 
should  be  bought  alive: 

Fish  will  keep  good  several  days,  if  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — Put  into  a  saucepan  three  quarts  of  spring 
water,  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  and  a  spoonful  of  salt 
When  it  boils  put  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  remain  in  two 
minutes,  drain,  hang  in  a  cool  place:  Smelts  and  other 
.small  fi*h  should  remain  in  the  boiling  liquid  only  one 
minute,  and  when  drained,  hung  up  in  small  open  wicker 
baskets,  through  which  the  air  can  readily  pass. 

NiMts/or  the  Cook. 

Amongst  trout  that  known  as  the  silver  trout  is  best  in 
flavour.  The  harder  the  water,  the  better  it  is  for  boiling 
salmon.  It  is  an  important  point  in  cooking  fish  to  keep 
the  vessels  perfectly  clean,  particularly  the  fish-kettle, 
whkh  should  bew.-irmcd  on  the  fire  before  cleansing  finally, 
in  order  that  any  little  pieces  of  cold  fish  and  jelly,  which 
arc  apt  to  adhere  to  the  comers,  may  be  melted  and  re- 
mo\-ed.  It  should  smell  perfectly  fresh  before  use.  Many 
a  fine  fish  is  spoilt  by  the  neglect  of  such  precautions.  Wc 
mention  in  the  following  receipts  the  salamander.  Those 
who  have  not  this  instrument  may  make  a  fire-shovel  red- 
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hot,  and  hold  it  close  to  the  preparation  they  wish  to  brown. 
I'rying  is  a  rather  costly  way  of  cooking  fish,  as  it  wastes 
the  fat,  which  would  make  a  sauce  for  them  if  boiled. 
However,  the  lard,  if  returned  at  once  to  the  basin,  may  be 
used  a  second  time.  The  grand  secret,  we  may  add,  of 
successful  frying  is  to  have  sufficient  fat  boiling,  before  the 
fish  is  placed  in  the  frying-pan,  to  cover  it  Butter  is 
substituted  for  lard  sometimes,  but  it  does  not  improve  the 
colour  of  the  fish,  and  on  the  Continent  oil  is  used,  which 
is  expensive.  Clarified  dripping  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  Fish  should  be  cleaned  by  the  fishmonger.  To 
remove  the  earthy  flavour  which  pond  fish  has,  when  the 
fish  is  carefully  cleaned  insert  in  place  of  the  removed 
interior  a  piece  of  bread  to  fill  the  vacuum  closely.  This  is 
removed  after  the  fish  is  cooked. 

So  long  as  you  are  in  a  large  town,  trussing  is  of  no 
importance,  as  your  poultryman  will  always  truss  any 
game  you  may  have  sent  you.  But  should  you  be  in 
a  country  district,  or  in  the  Highlands  with  friends  about 
you  shooting  down  game,  it  will  be  essential  for  you  to 
know  how  to  truss. 

The  process  is  too  long  to  describe  here  in  all  its 
branches,  and  so  I  will  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Acton's  book. 


Salted  Meat. 

In  what  way  salting  injures  meat,  as  it  undoujjtcdly  docs, 
is  not,  I  believe,  known  in  a  perfectly  scientific  manner,  but 
as  the  most  influential  constituents  of  meat  are  dissolved  in 
its  juice,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  salt  abstracts  the  juice 
with  its  albumen,  kreatine,  and  valuable  salts ;  for  we  find 
that  the  brine  contains  the  chief  soup-forming  elements  of 
meat 
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TO   ROAST   AND   TO    BAKE. 

(5«  a^tdn  To  BAKE.) 

Strictly  speaking,  these  two  "  Principles "  should  be 
separated  and  dealt  with  on  their  distinctive  merits.  But 
the  extended  introduction  of  kitcheners  in  place  of  the  old 
open  range  have  brought  us  in  face  of  the  fact  that  much 
food  that  was  formerly  roasted  goes  into  the  oven,  Owing 
to  the  increased  ventilation  that  is  now  given  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  modem  oven,  a  joint  cooked  in  it  does  not 
present  the  decidedly  baked  flavour  that  obtained  when  the 
process  first  came  into  use.  The  economy  and  the  cleanli- 
ness associated  with  the  kitchener  are  so  great,  that  no  one 
would  place  the  open  range  in  comparison  with  it  for  other 
purposes  than  roasting.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am 
to  advise  you  to  eschew  roasting  and  commit  your  joint  to 
the  oven.  No  oven,  I  contend,  has  yet  been  constructed 
that  will  turn  out  a  baked  joint  of  meat  equal  in  flavour  to 
what  the  same  joint  would  have  had  if  cooked  with  the  old- 
fashioned  jack  in  front  of  the  fire.  "  Wliat  arc  you  to  do  ?" 
will  be  your  question.  The  answer  is  simple.  Let  the 
open  fire  of  the  kitchener  have  a  larger  surface-area,  place 
in  front  of  it  thinner  bars  than  those  ordinarily  supplied, 
and  eflect  the  necessary  economy  in  fuel  by  having  a 
moveable  grating  in  the  fire-place,  which  may  contract  it 
when  roasting  is  not  to  be  performed.  It  is  the  condensed 
vapour  in  the  oven,  of  which  you  cannot  entirely  get  rid, 
that  affects  the  fatty  part  of  a  joint  and  causes  it  to  be  less 
crisp.  A  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  Dr.  Mitchell, 
of  London  and  Paris,  says  on  this  subject  of  roasting, 
"  Even  the  boasted  English  roast  is  no  longer  what  it  was 
in  the  days  when  few  households  were  without  the  pulley 
'  jack  and  horizontal  spit  The  deterioration  set  in  with  the 
introduction  of  the  bottle-jack  and  vertical  roasting,  and 
has  been  intensified  by  the  kitchener  with  its  stuffy  empy- 
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reumattc  oven."  You  see  by  this  language  what  very 
positive  views  a  competent  judge  holds  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  an  oven  do  the  work  of  the  open  fire, 
and  I  ask  you,  in  the  interests  of  good  cooking,  never  to 
listen  to  what  interested  dealers  in  ranges  may  tell  you. 
An  open  fire  and  a  horizontal  spit  (see  Utensils)  are  quite 
possible  adjuncts  to  a  modern  kitchener,  and  if  you  insist 
upon  tliem  they  will  be  supplied.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
horizontal  spit  is  to  be  found  at  every  ironmonger's,  but  I 
have  shown  that  the  motive-power  can  be  applied  at  the 
side  of  an  ordinary  meat-screen  to  the  horizontal  spit,  on 
the  value  of  which,  for  roasting  purposes.  Dr.  Mitchell  very 
properly  insists. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  appreciate  at  its  true  value 
the  oven  in  a  modern  kitchener  for  poor  people  who 
cannot  afford  a  jack.  Yet  even  with  an  oven  the  basting 
should  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  as  you  have  to  open 
your  oven  for  the  purposes  of  turning  the  meat,  so  you 
may  avail  yourself  of  the  same  opportunity  for  basting, 
taking  care  to  open  and  close  the  door  gently. 

If  we  reflect  for  one  moment  on  tlie  difference  between 
the  coffee-berry  in  its  simple  state  and  the  flavour  produced 
by  roasting,  we  shall  realise  what  the  action  of  fire  may  do 
in  developing  a  hidden  fragrance. 

You  will  see  under  the  head  of  Boiling  and  Simmering 
how  a  crust  or  shell  is  formed  by  a  proper  process,  within 
which  the  sapid  constituents  of  the  meat  are  retained, 
rendering  it  juicy  and  well-flavoured.  So  it  is  in  roasting 
or  baking ;  for  whether  tlie  meat  be  surrounded  by  water 
or  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  so  soon  as  the  waterproof 
coating  is  formed  around  it,  the  further  changes  are 
effected  alike  in  both  cases  by  internal  vapour  or  steam. 
In  roasting  or  baking,  therefore,  the  fire  should  be  at  first 
made  very  hot,  until  the  surface-pores  are  completely 
plugged  and  the  albuminous  crust  is  formed. 

As  a  broad  rule,  you  may  take  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
pound  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  seventeen   to   twenty 
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minutes  to  the  pound  for  pork  and  veal.    Mrs,  Reeve  gives 
the  following  :— 

TiuK  Tabls  for  Roastixo  at  am  Opek  Fire. 
10  lbs- of  beef require    zl  hour* 

5»         »■■•*•  u't» 

6    „    kg  of  mutton.        ...  ,.  li      „ 

Quan«r  of  Umt)         ....  requires  i    hour 

Legufliunb „  \      „ 

4lb«.  ofvcAl    .        •         .        .        .  require  a    hours 

4     »    pork „  a      „ 

Haie requires  l)     „ 

Lcvcttt    • „  1  hour 

Torkey •>  li  hours 

Fowl »  1  hour 

Goose „  il  hours 

DscIe „  I  bour 

Pheasani „  |     „ 

Partridge „  i     „ 

In  roasting  »ma11  birds,  you  will  take  care  to  bear  in 
mind  tlie  important  factor,  time.  From  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  twenty  minutes  is  generally  sufficient  for  a  small 
bird.  For  venison  the  time  will  be  much  the  same  as  for 
meat,  according  to  size. 


TO  BAKE. 


Of  all  the  food  which  passes  through  the  oven,  brcid.  the 
staff  of  life,  is  the  principal.  The  fact  that  it  is  universally 
made  for  our  use,  and  very  rarely  comes  to  our  table  from 
our  own  oven,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  describe  at  length 
the  process  throujjh  which  it  passes.  But  you  may  possibly 
firid  recommended  in  some  of  tlie  reports  connected  with 
(his  Health  Exhibition  the  use  of  wholc-mcal  bread,  and 
you  may  find  it  difficult  to  get  yourself  supplied  with  it. 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  you  find  yourself  compelled  to  make 
the  whole-meal  flour  into  bread  in  your  own  Idtchen,  the 
following  directions  may  be  of  value  to  you  ; — Take  half  a 
quartern,  or  ij  lbs,,  of  dry  whole  meal;  \\  pints  good 
measure  of  half  milk  and  half  water,  which  should  be  tepid  ; 
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I  ounce  of  fresh  German  yeast ;  i  pinch  of  salt  Mix  the 
yeast  with  half  a  pint  of  the  liquid  smoothly  into  a  cream  ; 
stir  this  into  the  flour  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  add  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid  when  thoroughly  mixed.  Knead  it 
well,  and  put  it  into  a  tin  properly  buttered.  Set  it  near 
the  fire  for  twenty  minutes,  ami  tkat  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  one  hour.  Turn  it  at  the  half  hour  gently,  so 
that  each  side  in  turn  shall  get  the  greater  heat,  and  do  not 
slam  the  oven  door. 

The  difference  between  this  process  and  that  of  making 
white  bread,  is  to  be  found  in  the  above  italics  ;  i.e.  white 
bread  would  be  placed  before  the  iire  for  an  hour  or  up- 
wards before  you  arrived  at  the  process  of  kneading, 
whereas  the  whole  time  employed  in  making  a  loaf  of 
whole-meal  bread  may  be  comprised  in  thirty  minutes. 

There  are  some  things,  such  as  souffles,  which  can  only 
be  supplied  in  an  eatable  form  by  proceeding  direct  from 
the  pan  to  tlic  dining-room.  I  recollect  the  chef  to  a  Rus- 
»an  nobleman  telling  me  a  story  about  these.  His  master 
was  a  gourmet,  but  sometimes  had  personages  as  guests  who 
were  liable  to  be  unpunctual.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
proceed  to  make  souffle  after  souffli  until  the  appointed 
time  came  for  the  dish  to  be  eaten.  He  was  a  c//t^who 
considered  his  reputation  would  have  gone  for  ever  if  he 
had  served  a  souffli  that  had  passed  the  first  and  only 
rise 

Ovens  differ  much  even  if  constructed  on  the  same  basis. 
It  ia  of  great  importance  that  you  should  study  your  oven. 
You  can  regulate  the  heat  of  an  oven  by  putting  in  a  tin 
plate  at  times  to  absorb  extra  heat.  In  baking  meat  take 
care  to  baste  at  intervals,     See  above,  to  Roast 

Take  the  precaution  not  to  make  a  pie  too  large  for  your 
oven,  as  the  Strasboui^  pastry-cook  did,  who  was  ordered 
to  supply  a  German  personage  with  an  enormous /n//. 
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TO  GRILL,  OR  TOAST,  OR  BROIL. 

This  is  a  process  where  you  cook  by  radiation.  You  fail 
without  a  clear  bright  fire,  and  the  utensil  you  employ  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration.  As  in  roasting,  you  form 
a  crust  on  the  outside  of  your  steak  or  chop^  and  seal  the 
juices  within.  The  time  you  employ  is  purely  a  matter  of 
taste  for  the  person  who  is  to  eat  it 

Iq  the  case  of  toasted  bread  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
begin  by  presenting  the  surface  of  the  bread  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  fire,  approaching  each  side  gradually. 
You  will  then  obtain  crisp  toast,  and  you  must  serve  it  in  a 
rack.  It  is  peculiarly  an  English //a/,  and  ia  scarcely  met 
with  on  the  Continent,  except  when  ordered. 

If  by  the  conditions  of  your  range*  you  are  able  to  indulge 
in  grilling  without  the  flavour  of  coal  smoke,  remember  that 
many  fish  grill  well,  and  that  for  them  you  must  have 
8  separate  and  exclusive  gridiron,  which  is  sometimes 
chalked  instead  of  greased. 

You  may  also  have  a  double  gridiron,  by  which  the  chop 
can  be  turned  without  touching  it,  but  a  pair  of  tongs  is  the 
proper  implement  for  moving  a  chop  or  steak. 


TO  FRY,  ALSO  TO  SAUTER. 

"  Good  frying  is,  in  fact,  boiling  in  fat,"  says  Dr.  Kit- 
chener; but  Dallas,  perhaps  more  scientifically  correct, 
allies  the  process  to  roasting.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  greatest  French  cooks  have  included  an  article  fried 
under  the  head  of  rtf/*.  Still,  after  this  explanation,  it  will 
be  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  national  definition. 
We  arc  not,  at  any  rate,  in  the  singular  dilTiculty  where  the 
cooking  books,  directing  us  to  "  boil "  when  they  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  to  "  simmer."  have  landed  us.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  leading  principles  in  frying  most  things. 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  at  bsi  seen  one  at  this  Exhibition. 
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Fry  in  boiling  fat,  and  with  a  lively  fire.  Do  not  fry  some 
lime  before  you  are  going  to  serve,  but  time  the  operation 
so  Uiat  you  may  serve  direct  from  the  pan  to  the  table, 
allowing  for  draining  off  the  fat  The  smallest  delay  lessens 
success,  for  it  permits  the  article  fried  to  lose  its  crispness, 
and  to  become  flabby.     To  this  there  is  no  exception. 

You  use  dripping,  lard,  butter,  and  oil  when  you  can 
afford  and  can  get  the  latter.  If  you  have  occasion  to 
skim  a  broth  in  which  vegetables  form  a  part,  take  such 
skimmed  fat  or  grease,  and  put  it  aside  for  frying  certain 
special  articles.  The  flavour  which  such  fat  has  gained 
from  the  meat  and  vegetables  of  the  broth  adds  a  pleasant 
qualification  for  tlie  palate  in  the  case  of  frying  certain 
things,  I  n  like  manner,  if  you  have  a  pSt^  defoie  gras,  pre- 
serve the  fat  on  the  top  of  it,  as  it  is  sure  to  have  some  deli- 
cate flavour  of  the  truflle. 

Except  in  the  case  of  whitebait,  lard,  butter,  or  clarilied 
dripping  are  prefcr,ible  for  frying.  For  whitebait,  rendered 
beef  fat  is  the  best  medium. 

"  Frying,"  says  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams,  "  is  one  of  the 
processes  in  which  the  heat  is  communicated  by  convection, 
the  medium  being  hot  fat  instead  of  the  hot  water  used  in 
the  so-called,  and  miscalled,  '  boiling '  of  meat. 

"  I  say  '  when  properly  conducted,"  because  it  is  too  often 
very  improperly  conducted  in  domestic  kitchens.  This  is 
the  case  whenever  fish,  cutlets,  Stc,  are  fried  on  a  merely 
greased  plate  of  metal,  such  as  a  common  frying-pan. 
Pancakes  or  omelettes  may  be  thus  fried,  but  no  kind  of 
fish  or  meat  These  should  be  immersed  in  a  bath  of  fat 
sufficiently  deep  to  cover  them  completely.  To  those  who 
have  not  reasoned  out  the  subject,  such  complete  immer- 
sion in  so  large  a  quantity  of  fat  may  appear  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  very  greasy  result     The  contrary  is  tlic  case. 

"  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  frying  of  a  sole.  On 
immersing  this  in  a  bath  of  fat  raised  to  a  temperature 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  a  violent  hissing  and  crackling 
noise  ('  frizzing ')  is  heard.  This  is  caused  by  a  series  of 
small  explosions  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  water 
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into  steam.  Tlie  w»tcr  wai  originally  on  tlie  surface  and 
between  and  within  the  fibres  of  the  flesh  of  the  sole.  The 
continual  expansion  of  this  water  into  vapour,  and  its  out- 
burstint;,  prevents  the  fat  from  penetrating  the  fish,  so  long 
as  the  temperature  is  maintained  above  312°  and  thus  the 
subHtancc  of  the  sole  is  cooked  by  the  steam  of  its  own 
juices,  and  its  outside  browned  by  the  superheated  fat. 

"Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  merely  greased  plate,  like 
the  bottom  of  a  fr>-ing-pan,  is  used.  Only  one  side  of  tlie 
sok  is  cooked  at  first — the  side  in  contact  with  the  pan — 
therefore  it  must  be  turned  to  cook  thu  other  side.  When 
thus  turned,  the  side  first  cooked  with  its  adhering  fat  is 
cooling  ;  its  -steam  is  condensing  between  its  fibres,  and  the 
fat  gratlually  entering  to  supply  the  place  of  steam,  while 
the  other  side  is  cooking.  Thus  it  is  more  greasy  than  if 
rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  bath  of  hot  fat,  and  then 
allowed  to  drain  before  the  steam  commences  to  condense^ 

"  Here  is  a  frying-kettle,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burton,  with  a 
wire  frame  or  grill,  fitting  the  bottom.  On  this  the  fish  is 
laid,  and  by  this  it  is  raised  immcdi.itcly  it  is  cooked,  and 
the  fat  drained  away.  A  stew-pan,  or  any  other  suitable 
kind  of  kettle,  may  be  used,  if  provided  with  the  wire 
basket  for  lifting;  or  a  fr>Hng-pan  of  the  ordinary  kind,  if 
deep  enough. 

"  Although  the  quantity  of  fat  required  for  starting  this 
kind  of  frying  \s  considerable,  the  consumption  at  each 
operation  is  less  than  when  the  greased  plate  is  used  ;  the 
material  of  the  fat  bath  can  be  used  again  and  again  with 
occasional  clarifying  by  methods  well  understood  in  the 
kitchen,  but  the  fat  used  for  smearing  the  fr>-ing-pan  is 
nearly  all  wasted  by  the  overheating  and  carbonising  of  a 
portion  of  it.  Of  course,  two  or  more  supplies  of  fat  are 
required,  one  for  fish,  another  for  cutlets,  &c.,  and  another 
for  such  (leltcacte:^  as  apple  fritters,  which  especially  require 
the  fat  bath." 

The  plunging  food  into  fat  heated  to  from  300°  to  400* 
naturally  creates  round  it  the  same  crust  of  which  we  speak 
in  boiling  and  roasting.    You  may  obtain  thermometers 
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registering  up  to  500"  Fahr.  As  Dallas  says,  if  you  would 
realise  the  difference  between  frying  and  half-frying,  con- 
sider what  a  frj'ing- kettle  will  do  vtrsus  a  frying-pan.  always 
supposing  the  kettle  full  of  fat,  and  the  pan  half  full,  after 
the  usual  English  system. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  preparing  dripping-fat  for 
the  purposes  of  frying,  but  It  must  be  understood  as  not 
applying  to  fish,  omelettes,  or  pancakes,  which  cannot  be 
fried  in  fat  too  clear  of  any  kind  of  foreign  flavour ; — 

"  Melt  all  the  residues  of  fat  you  have  with  a  leaf  of  sage, 
a  little  celery,  and  a  couple  of  sliced  onions.  When  the 
onion  becomes  coloured,  strain  the  whole  through  a  clean 
sieve  and  pot  it ;  well  covered,  it  will  keep  a  long  time." 

The  Italians  are  the  most  scientific  and  artistic  in  the 
matter  of  frying.  They  call  the  result  a  friUo.  One  of 
their  commonest  dishes  is  the  mixed  fritto,  composed  of 
veal  cutlets,  calves'  brains,  sliced  artichokes,  potatoes  in 
short  thin  strips,  &c.  The  secret  of  the  fritto  is  that  all 
these  component  parts  are  first  soaked  in  a  batter,  and  this 
batter  will  var>'  in  its  ingredients  according  to  the  character 
of  the  component  parts,  Take  the  above,  for  instance. 
The  batter  will  be  composed  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fiour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  tcaspoonful  of  vinegar  or, 
better  still,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  from  10  to  20 
drops  of  oil.  [The  rarity  of  good  olive-oil  docs  not 
encourage  mc  to  include  this  in  an  English  recipe,  but 
such  is  the  Italian  formula.]  You  beat  these  all  together, 
adding  a  little  water  or  beer  or  white  wine,  sufficient  to 
make  the  batter  liquid.  You  beat  the  white  of  the  egg 
apart  and  to  a  foam,  and  add  it  to  the  batter  at  the  last 
moment  just  as  you  are  about  to  fry.  VVc  now  go  back  to 
the  component  parts  of  this  fritto,  which  you  are  going  to 
put  into  the  prepared  batter.  The  calves"  brains  you  will 
clean,  skin,  and  rinse,  or  even  boil  for  a  few  minutes  before 
you  fry  them,  and  the  same  with  sweetbread  if  that  is 
to  be  your  dish,  and  then  leave  them  to  coot.  When  cold 
cut  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  half  a  walnut.  Soak 
them  first  in  a  little  oil,  salt,  and  vinegar.    Then  dry  them 
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with  a  clean  cloth  and  soak  them  in  the  batter,  from  which 
thty  are  thrown  into  the  boiling  fat  or  butter  and  fried  to  a 
rich  gold  colour.  When  quite  crisp,  and  if  the  required 
colour,  take  them  out  of  the  fat  and  lay  them  on  clean 
white  paper  or  cloth  to  absorb  the  fat"  Serve  on  a 
cloth. 

Cutlets,  on  the  other  hand,  only  require  to  be  soaked  in 
batter  previous  to  frying.  Vegetables,  whether  artichokes, 
cauliflowers,  &c.,  are  partly  boiled  in  salt  and  water  before 
being  fried  Potatoes  are  preferable  not  boiled,  and  they 
are  cut  into  strips  so  a.s  to  fry  more  easily. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  example  from  a  country  where 
frying  is  a  specialitf.  You  will  imagine  it  to  be  very 
elaborate  and  to  take  a  vast  deal  of  time,  but  cooking  is 
not  to  be  done  without  trouble,  and  in  reality  this  rcso!ve.t 
itself  into  tlie  question  whether  you  have  or  whether  you 
have  ilot  all  your  requisites  in  order  and  to  hand.  No 
Italian  girl  would  make  a  dif^culty  about  it.  It  is  in 
details  of  the  kind  shown  to  be  necessary  here  in  making  a 
simple //■/■//I'  that  English  cooks  arc  so  deficient 

And  now  to  the  gravest  of  all  the  principles  which  affect 
the  absolute  act  of  frying. 

It  is  not  enough  that  your  fat  should  be  in  a  spitting  or 
bubbling  state.  It  is  a  heat  beyond  this  that  you  require, 
and  which  you  will  best  find  out  by  throwing  in  a  small 
piece  of  bread  and  testing  whether  it  turns  colour  immedi- 
ately. If  you  omit  this  precaution  with  regard  to  heat  and 
put  in  your  food  too  soon,  you  will  take  it  out  sodden 
instead  of  crisp,  and  it  will  never  become  of  a  bright  and 
golden  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  let  the  fat  rise  to 
too  great  a  temperature  before  putting  in  tlie  food,  it  will 
become  black. 

The  required  temperature  varies  from  380"  to  400°  Fahr,, 
and  as  you  will  probably  not  test  by  a  thermometer,  you 
will  find  at  first  that  your  patience,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, will  be  tried ;  potatoes  requiring  the  severer,  while  a 


*  All  fried  ailtclcs  require  the  Ut  10  be  ubsurbcd  in  this  luanner. 
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sole  will  demand  the  lower,  heat  Yet  practice  alone  cnii 
teach  you  this. 

Directly  you  have  taken  your  fritto  or  fried  food  out  of 
the  fat,  take  care  to  remove  tlie  pan  from  the  fire,  otherwise 
the  fat  will  burn. 

In  describing  the  frying-pan,  I  have  suggested  that 
greater  depth  should  be  given  them — say  quite  five  inches 
— and  the  fat  in  it  should  be  at  least  half  that  in  depth  for 
the  frying  of  most  things.  Omelettes,  pancakes,  &c,.  are 
of  course  excepted. 

A  good  hghl  by  which  to  fry,  as  in  the  case  of  grilling,  is 
a  necessity. 

Sautef  means  to  toss.  It  is  really  to  fry  lightly  as 
opposed  to  frying  in  such  a  temperature  that  you  obtain  a 
roasting  ciTtcL  You  use  less  fat,  and  by  tossing  you  pre- 
vent burning,  and  mitigate  the  heat 


TO  BOIL. 
{See  also  To  Simmer.) 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  public  are  so  accustomed  to 
hear  of  boiled  legs  of  mutton,  &c.,  that  I  may  be  expected 
to  treat  of  meat  under  this  head. 

Inasmuch  as  meat  will  sometimes  go  through  this  to  an 
infinitesimal  degree.  I  will  show  you  by  the  light  of  science 
what  that  infinitesimal  degree  is.  Dr.  Youmanssays: — 
•  In  preparing  meat  for  the  table  we  shall  discover  it  to  be 
most  desirable  that  the  ingredients  of  its  juice  should 
remain  in  it,  and  this  will  depend  much  upon  the  methods 
of  culinary  procedure.  If  the  piece  of  meat  be  intro- 
duced into  the  water  when  briskly  boiling,  the  albumen  at 
its  surface,  and  to  a  certain  depth  inward,  is  immediately 
coagulated  ;  thus  enclosing  the  mass  Eh  a  crust  or  shell 
which  neither  permits  its  juice  to  flow  out,  nor  the  external 
water  to  penetrate  within,  to  dissolve,  dilute,  and  weaken 
it  The  greater  part  of  the  sapid  (palatable)  constituents  of 
the  meat  arc  thus  rclaiiicd,  rendering  it  juicy  and  well- 
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flavoured.  It  sliould  be  boiled  /or  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  kept  for  some  time  at  a  tempcraturo  of  from  158°  to 
165*  Fahr." 

The  learned  writer  has  based  the  above  on  experiments 
by  Uebig,  than  whom  we  can  have  no  higher  authority. 
But  can  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  meat  that  has  passed 
through  such  a  process  cati,  when  placed  on  the  table,  pre- 
sent to  us  boiled  provision  ? 

I  trow  not  The  most  we  can  say  is  that  a  large  joint 
of  meat  may  be  suffered  to  boil  two  minutes,  whilst  for 
small  pieces  of  meat  the  act  of  plunging  into  boiling  water 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen. 

And  again,  let  us  reflect  what  ihc  "  few  minutes  "  of  the 
scientific  man  may  mean.  Cooks  have  not  always  their 
eye  on  tlie  clock,  and  a  "  few  minutes,"  in  fact  any  minutes 
beyond  the  number  (two)  that  I  prescribe,  may  be 
lengthened  into  that  very  indefinite  period  which  secures 
that  the  meat  shall  be  hard  and  any  chance  of  its  internal 
parts  being  cooked  in  the  lower  temperature  (158"  to  165°) 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  would  be  an  ad\'antagc  if  cooks  would  retain  their 
proclivities  for  water  at  boiling  point  for  the  infusion  of 
tea  How  often  do  we  hear  "  The  water  'as  boil'd,  Mum," 
from  the  lijw  of  one  who  would  not  heiiilate  to  keep  a  leg 
of  mutton  in  full  boiling  water  for  a  couple  of  hours ! 

You  may  boil  salmon,  lobster,  and  crabs,  with  advantage, 
but  salmon  if  large,  should  be  placed  in  cold  or  tepid  salt 
and  water  with  a  tcaspoonful  of  vinegar  in  it.  If  small,  it 
may  go  into  the  boiling  water  at  once.  For  other  fish  sec 
To  Simmer.  In  all  cases  you  will  skim  as  you  would  do 
with  meat.  When  done  get  it  out  of  the  water  as  fast 
35  possible,  and  set  tlie  drainer  diagonally  on  the  kettle. 
If  you  want  to  keep  it  hot  some  time  before  serving,  dip  a 
napkin  in  the  hot  liquor  and  spread  it  over  the  fish. 
You  may  boil  puddings  of  all  kinds  also. 
It  is  generally  agreed  th.it  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  and  salt 
fish,  are  not  plunged  into  boiling  water,  but  arc  put  into 
cold  water  which  gradually  rises  to  the  de^^tred  temperature. 
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Boiling  Rice. 

Rice,  if  put  into  cold  water  and  on  to  a  j;ood  fire,  is 
cooked  by  the  time  the  water  reaches  boiling-point  Not  a 
moment  longer  should  water  surround  it  But  rapid  drain* 
ing  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  should  rob  every  grain  of 
particles  of  moisture,  and  afford  you  what  might  be  a  much 
more  popular  dish  if  we  only  cooked  it  properly. 


Vegetables. 

Boiling  is  the  most  common  way  of  treating  vegetables 
in  this  country.  In  their  case  there  is  no  question  of  letting 
the  boiling  water  drop  to  a  condition  of  simmering,  for  you 
cannot  keep  up  the  boil  too  unintermittcntly.  They  should 
also  be  served  at  once.  You  will  therefore  study  how  late 
before  tlie  service  is  required  it  will  be  safe  for  you  to  put 
them  into  the  pot  or  saucepan.         * 

But  before  you  come  to  this,  your  vegetables  have  to  be 
picked  and  cleaned.  As  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible, 
so  you  will  discourage  the  gardener  from  gathering  large 
quantities  at  a  time.  Wash  your  vegetables  if  they  need  it, 
not  otherwise;.  To  let  Uiem  lie  in  water  is  to  injure  them, 
If  washed,  the  washing  should  he  done  quickly.  To  remove 
dirt  is  not  the  only  object,  but  to  dislodge  vermin,  such  as 
earwigs,  slugs,  &c.  Put  into  your  washing-bowl  a  lump  of 
salt,  fill  up  with  cold  water,  and  add  sufficient  hot  to  make 
it  tepid.  Very  shortly  the  vermin  will  quit  the  leaves  of 
their  own  accord.     You  will  now  be  ready  for  boiling. 

Let  your  boiling-water  contain  a  proportion  of  salt  of 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  if  >'ou  use  soda  to  maintain 
the  colour  of  green  vegetables  let  it  not  exceed  the  size  of 
a  hazel  nut.  Keep  your  water  well  boiling  from  the 
moment  you  insert  your  vegetables,  press  them  beneath  the 
water  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  cook  equally,  and  at  the 
moment  they  have  become  tender,  take  them  out,drain  and, 
if  necessar>',  press  them,  and  serve  in  hot  dishes.  It  has 
been  held  that  if  you  wish  your  vegetables  (green)  to  be  of 
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a  good  colour  you  wili  keep  the  ltd  wholly  or  partially  ofTthc 
pot  The  objection  to  this,  where  the  kitchen  is  near  the 
living-rooms,  is  that  an  unpleasant  odour  will  pervade 
the  house  ;  but  this  obnoxious  clement  you  may  obviate  by 
placing  ,1  lump  of  bread,  the  sixe  of  a  French  billiard  ball, 
in  a  linen  bag,  and  inserting  it  in  the  pot.  It  will  absorb  the 
gases  which  cause  the  disagreeable  odour,  and  you  will  even 
pour  away  the  water  into  the  sink  without  further  incon- 
vcnicnca  The  linen  bag  being  thoroughly  washed  will 
serve  again.  I  think  that  if  the  cook  would  take  advantage 
of  rain-water,  when  it  can  be  had,  and  adopt  the  above 
bread-b^,  there  will  be  little  occasion  to  use  soda. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  asparagus,  the  white  and  the  green 
and  the  wholly  green,  the  latter  takes  from  lo  to  15 
minutes,  the  former  perhaps  3a  Boil  the  water  before  you 
put  in  the  asparagus,  and  boil  it  ever  more.  Add  half  an 
ounce  of  salt  per  quart  of  water.  Keep  the  tops  out  of  the 
water,  and  do  not  let  them  break  off.  Drain  well  before 
you  serve  the  asparagus  in  an  oval  dish.  It  is  the  practice 
to  lay  them  on  toast.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  eating  the 
toast,  and  should  prefer  3  clean  napkin. 

Remember  that  whilst  the  water  in  which  green  vege- 
tables or  potatoes  liiive  been  boiled  is  only  to  be  thrown 
away,  that  which  has  cooked  asparagus,  lentils,  peas,  beans, 
or  harkots  is  nourishing,  and  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
sou  pi 

Eggs. 

Considering  that  these  arc  one  of  the  most  important 
aitklcs  of  food  we  have,  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  inditfercnt 
wc  are  to  the  accurate  cooking  of  them. 

Except  for  sjwcial  and  indigestible  purposes  of  a  salad  or 
a  pic;  boiled  eggs  should  present,  when  served,  a  yolk  set 
and  the  white  or  albumen  a  jelly.  To  succeed  in  this  you 
will  do  better  to  simmer  your  eggs,  and  I  refer  you  to  that 
verb.  In  my  endeavour  to  keep  your  mind  clear  as  to  the 
distinction  between  food  that  can  be  boiled  ihoroughly  and 
such  as  can  only  properly  be  said  to  undergo  that  process 
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for  a  bare  minute  or  two,  1  give  you  a  table  here  for  tlie 
former  (fish,  vcRCtablcs,  &c),  and  refer  you  to  the  verb 
simmer  for  the  latter  (mutton,  turkey,  &c.). 

Time  Table  for  Boilikc. 

Rumpsteak-puclding     .     •     .     .  jl  to  4  bours. 

Crecns— quick  boilin;;  ....  15  mins. 

Cabbayc (  to  I  hour. 

Asparagiu — green rj  mins. 

„  white About  jo  mins. 

Artichokes  (cold  water  .it  first)     .  30  mins. 

Green  pens    .     (.according  to  age)  15  10  30  mins. 

Carrots Accoiding  to  ngc. 

Turnips  (youn;;) 15  to  30  rains. 

French  beans 15  to  20  mins. 

Broccoli r;  (0:0  mins. 

CAuliAowcr 15  to  20  mins. 

Bnisaels- sprouts      .     .     ■     .     .  10 10  15  mins. 

Parsnips 3J  mins.  to  1)  hours. 

Spinach 1:  to  1;  mins. 

Onious — whole 1  10  2  hours, 

Lobster  or  cr^ibi      .     .     .     *     .  zo  mins.  to  f  of  hour. 

Salmon — boil  <|uick1y   ....  10  mins.  to  the  lb. 
N.B. — .Salt  helps  Ih  scum  to  rise. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  boiling  food  where  you  desire 
to  arrest  fermentation  and  decay. 

"The  property  of  organic  substances  to  pass  into  a  state 
of  fermentation  and  decay  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air, 
imd  in  consequence  to  transmit  these  states  of  change  to 
other  organised  substances,  is  annihilated  in  all  cases  wilJiout 
exception  by  healing  to  the  boiling  point" — {Liebig.') 

Under  Simmering  1  .shall  again  enlarge  on  the  coolcing  of 
meat  in  water,  with  a  crust  of  albumen  coagulated  around 
it,  as  distinguished  from  stewing  or  braLiiing.  where  the 
water  has  ncvt^r  been  allowed  to  get  to  boiling-poinL 
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TO  SIMMER. 
{Seg  above,  To  BoiL,) 

There  is  one  simple  reason  for  plunging  meat  into  boiling 
water  (212°  I-ahr.).  By  so  doing  the  albumen  coagulates, 
an  cnvxlopc  is  formed  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
internal  juice  and  excludes  the  water.  This  attained,  the 
meat  need  only  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  158°  to 
165°  to  unite  the  best  conditions  for  eating. — [Lubig^ 

I  insi^it,  therefore,  that  it  is  misleading  to  use  the  term 
"  boiled  "  to  what  is  simmered,  although  wc  may  still  be 
remote  from  the  process  of  stewing,  which  involves  less 
water,  and  that  never  brought  to  boiling-point,  a  smaller 
pan,  and  a  still  less  degree  of  heat 


Simmering  Eggs. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  of  simmering  may  be  applied 
to  the  cooking  of  an  egg.  Put  it  into  a  deep  saucepan  on 
the  point  of  boiling,  let  it  boil,  take  it  off  the  lire  immediately 
and  let  it  stand  on  the  side  of  the  stove  for  five  minutes 
from  the  lime  of  first  putting  it  in.  So  done,  it  will  be 
hard  nowhere  and  raw  nowhere.  An  egg  kept  boiling  at 
a  galloping  pace  for  the  conventional  three  minutes  and  a 
half  will  have  a  fine  hard  crust  of  albumen  (the  wliitc),  but 
the  yolk  may  possibly  be  raw. 

The  following  observations  by  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  on 
the  cooking  of  an  egg  still  further  bear  out  my  contention 
in  favour  of  simmering,  as  oppo.scd  to  the  boiling  process. 

"By  the  ordinary  method  of  the  three  minutes'  immer- 
sion in  continually  boiling  water,  the  white  of  the  egg 
becomes  hard  and  indigestible  before  the  yolk  is  fairly 
wamietl,  and  half  a  minute  too  much,  or  half  a  minute  too 
little,  will  nearly  ruin  the  operation.  Cockney  cooks  know 
very  lilllc  concerning  new-laid  eggs,  but  rarmhou.se  cooks 
arc  well  aware  tliai  a  ncw-Iaid  egg  demands  nearly  a 
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minute  more  of  that  sort  of  cookery  than  one  of  full 
London  flavour. 

•*  The  proper  mode,  as  I  pointed  out  years  ago,  in  my  first 
book  on  Norway,  is  to  place  the  egg  in  boiling  water,  then 
remove  the  saucepan  from  the  fire  altogether,  and  leave  the 
egg  in  the  water  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,* 
About  half  a  pint  for  one  egg,  three-quarters  of  a  pint  for 
two  eggs,  or  a  pint  for  four  eggs,  is  the  quantity  demanded 
if  the  saucepan  is  well  covered. 

"The  cold  egg,  or  eggs,  speedily  reduce  the  temperature 
from  2X2"  to  near  the  cooking  temperature,  and  before  the 
egg  is  warmed  throughout,  it  is  quite  down  to  i6oVso  that 
it  matters  little  whether  it  now  remains  five  or  ten  minutes 
longer  in  the  water.  In  making  experiments  with  eggs, 
I  have  discovered  thai  the  temperature  of  coagulation  of 
the  yolk  is  lower  than  that  of  the  white,  and  thus,  if  the 
egg  is  kept  in  water  at  160'^  for  a  long  time,  the  yolk  may 
become  harder  than  the  white,  the  centre  having  lime  to 
become  nearly  as  warm  as  the  outside.  But  for  this,  the  egg 
might  be  kept  in  the  water  at  about  160°  for  an  hour  or  two. 

"  I  have  here  e.vhibited,  by  Mr.  Burton,  an  apparatus  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  cooking  of  eggs.  It  is  called  an 
'  egg  coddler.'  Being  made  of  bright  metal,  and  well  covered, 
tile  heat  of  the  water  is  retained,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
than  I  have  named  is  sufficient.  The  eggs  are  supported 
in  a  moveable  frame,  which  can  be  taken  out,  carrying  the 
eggs  with  it ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  these 
on  the  breakfast  table  duly  charged  with  eggs,  fill  it  with 
boiling  water  about  ten  minutes  before  the  attack  on  the 
breakfast  is  anticipated,  and  if  this  should  be  delayed 
ten  minutes  later,  no  serious  mischief  is  done  beyond  ;  the 
eggs  are  not  hard,  and  are  still  hot.  Coddle  your  eggsi 
never  boil  them." 

In  cooking  such  a  simple  dish  as  porridge,  the  difference 
between  boiling  it  sharp  for  ten  minutes,  which  some 
cooks,  forsooth  I  call  cooking  it,  and  simmering  it  gently 

•  Note. — Practical  experience  has  convinced  me  thiit  this  is  the 
only  true  wayof  conking  eggs  in  the  siicll,  but  1  give  theni  from  eight  to 
eleven  miautes.— S.  B. 
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for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  will  prove  to  any  one  what 
an  undeserved  character  this  economical  food  has  for  being 
indigestible. 

After  a  ham  has  been  simmered,  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  put  it  in  a  moderately  warm  oven,  with  a  buttered 
paper  over  it,  and  bake  for  an  hour.  This  is  a  Yorkshire 
custom,  and  a  very  good  one. 

TlUK  Tablb.    (See  also  the  Time  Table  for  Boiling.) 
(Thote  marked  with  a  '  are  pUced  in  cold  waiter  and  allowed  lo  come 
la  a  iKtiling  point,  »nd  arc  ihcn  simmered-    The  re&i  are  plunged 
inio  boiling  water  and  llicn  umnicred.) 

Round  of  beef         .         .     30  lbs. 

Aitchbone  of  beef 

Btii'iet  of  bee* 

llam 

LcjioJ'pork    . 

Hand  of  pork 

Bacon    . 

Pig^  cheek     . 
„    fed 

Ox  tongues,  freth 
„        „        ntb  (cold  water  at  firit) . 

T-cj;  nf  mutton        . 

Ne«k        „ 

BrciUt  of  V€»I 

Knuckle 
*CaU'»  head,  if  skin  on 
*     ■>         .1  II    off 

•Cains' feet    . 

Turkey,  large 
„     MoaU. 

Fowl     . 

Chicken . 

Partridge 

PiseoB  . 
•Turbol  (IS  lbs.) 
■Cod^  be^d  and  shoi 

Soka 

Skate     . 

llcnings        . 

Mackcrd 

JiAn  I>ory     . 


uldert 


9lbi. 
7 
7 
7 


J  hours 

Ji  I, 

=t  „ 

5  » 

3  .. 

=*  .. 

tl  .. 

3  » 

2*  II 

3t  .1 

*  .. 

n  » 

"4  » 

«»3*  ., 

to  3)  hours 

i\  » 

■  )  11 

10  I*  „ 

to   f  hour 

i  .. 

1  « 

35  to  40  iDiaa. 

(according;  to  site)  40  to  6a  „ 

6  to  13  „ 

13  to  10  „ 

10  „ 

IJ  to  30  „ 

10  lo  30  „ 


Obserrc  well  the  remarks  on  the  salt  and  vinegar  in  the  water  for 
fish,  under  the  head  To  Boil. 
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Count  Rumford  illustrates  by  a  story  the  advantages 
of  moderate  heat  in  cooking  fish.  "  In  the  seaport  towns 
of  the  New  England  States  in  North  America  it  has  been 
a  custom,  time  immemorial,  among  people  of  fashion 
to  dine  one  day  in  the  week  (Saturday)  on  salt  fish  ;  and 
a  long  habit  of  preparing  the  same  dish  has,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  led  to  very  considerable  improvements  in 
the  art  of  cooking  it.  I  have  often  heard  foreigners,  who 
have  assisted  at  these  dinners,  declare  that  they  never 
tasted  salt  fish  dressed  in  such  perfection ;  and  I  well 
remember  that  the  secret  of  cooking  it  is  to  keep  it 
a  great  many  hours  in  water  that  is  just  scalding  hot,  but 
which  is  never  made  actually  to  boil." 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  you  should  boil  or 
simmer  your  food  in  plain  salt  and  water. 

There  are  methods,  too  little  understood  with  us,  by 
which  you  obtain  delicate  fragrance  by  using  a  very  cheap 
liquor.  Such  is  what  the  French  call  "  Court- Bouillon." 
To  give  this  an  English  name,  I  will  call  it  "  flavoured 
water-broth,"  meaning  that  it  is  something  more  than 
water,  and  yet  without  meat.  In  effect,  it  is  water  to 
which  you  have  added  some  vinegar,  carrots,  onions, 
par.'iley  (whole),  thyme,  laurel,  salt  and  pepper,  and,  after 
boiling  the  whole  together,  you  use  it— say  to  boil  salmon. 
Insensibly  the  .s.ilmon  will  get  a  certain  indefinite  (the 
ignorant,  without  palate  or  nose,  will  say  very  indefinite) 
flavour,  which  will  please  the  educated. 

Ude,  the  great  French  chef,  had  special  varieties  of 
Court-Bouillon  made  with  wine  ;  but  I  do  not  think  1  shall 
add  anything  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  such 
a  liquor  by  enlarging  further  on  iL  You  must  now  go  to 
the  Cookery  Book 
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TO   STEW. 


Soups. 

Meat  is  composed  of  fibre,  fat,  gcladnc,  osmazone,  and 
albumen.  In  making  stock  you  will  remove  the  scum  (fat 
and  albumen)  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  You  will  find 
more  osmazone  in  old  than  in  young  animals,  more  in 
brown  than  in  white  meats.  It  is  this  element  which 
makes  )*our  stock  fragrant.  Albumen  is  of  the  nature 
of  white  of  eggs.  You  may  dissolve  it  in  cold  or  tepid 
water,  but  it  will  coagulate  in  water  at  boiling  or  a  little 
under  boiling  point  (212"  Fahr,)-  If  you  put  meat  in 
a  stock-pot  with  the  water  boiling,  you  will  form  a  crust  or 
shell  outside  the  meat,  and  prevent  the  gelatine  and 
osmazone  from  dissolving.     Result — a  poor  stock. 

BofKS  are  important  in  the  stock-pot,  as  they  contain, 
weight  for  weight,  eight  times  the  gelatine  in  meat  You 
should  break  them.  Gelatine  has  no  taste,  and  only  in 
conjunction  with  osmazone  affords  a  savoury  stock. 

Illustrating,  then,  by  this  verb  the  utensils  named  in 
their  place — viz.  stock-pot,  pipkin,  stewpan,  &c. — I  at  once 
borrow  from  the  recent  Cantor  lecture  by  Mr.  Mattieu 
Williams,  F.C.S.,  because  nothing  that  I  can  say  (with  an 
exception  that  will  be  seen  in  a  footnote)  can  better 
describe  what  the  process  of  stewing  is,  and  how  deplorably 
deficient  we  arc  in  it 

"The  prevailing  idea  in  England  is  that  slewed  meat 
only  dilfcrs  from  boiled  meat  by  being  kept  in  the  water 
for  A  longer  time — that  stewing  is  simply  protracted 
boiling.  I  venture,  nevertheless,  to  declare  the  total 
fallacy  of  this,  and  to  assert  that,  so  far  as  flesh  food  is 
concerned,  boiling  and  stewing  are  diametrically  opposite, 
as  regards  the  special  objects  to  be  attained.  In  boiling 
a  joint — say,  a  leg  of  mutton — ^the  best  efforts  of  the  cook 
should  be  directed  to  retaining  the  juices  within  the  meat, 
and  allowing  the  smallest  possible  quantity  to  come  out 
into  the  water.     In  stewing,  the  business  is  to  get  as  mucli 
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as  possible  out  of  the  meat,  to  separate  the  juices  from  the 
meat  and  convey  them  to  the  water.  This  is  the  case, 
whether  the  French  practice  of  serving  the  liquid  poiage,  or 
bouillon  as  a  separate  dish,  and  the  stewed  meat  or  hoiiUli 
as  another,  or  tlic  English  and  Irish  fashion  of  serving  the 
stewed  meat  in  its  own  juices  or  gravy,  as  in  the  case 
of  stewed  steak,  Irish  stew,  &c.  The  cruel  murder  that  is 
commonly  perpetrated  upon  good  mutton  chops,  in  pre- 
paring Irish  stews,  is  very  deplorable.  The  chops  are  put 
into  a  saucepan  in  water,  and  the  water  is  boiled  or 
*  simmered',  *  i.e.  kept  at  2J2',  whereby  the  albumen  is  at 
once  coagulated,  thus  hindering  the  ready  exosmosis  of  the 
juices.  This  is  continued  until  both  albumen  and  fibrin  are 
so  much  hardened  that  they  contract  (as  the  white  of  egg 
does  when  used  as  a  cement).  The  meat  curls  up  curiously 
in  consequence  of  this  contraction,  the  albumen  is  made  to 
resemble  gutta-percha,  and  the  fibrin  to  resemble  cotton 
wool,  before  the  extraction  of  the  juices  is  completed. 

"  Not  so  with  the  frugal  stew  of  the  poor  French  peasant, 
who  docs  more  with  one  pound  of  meat,  in  the  way  of 
stewing,  than  the  English  cook  with  three  or  four.  The 
little  bit  of  meat,  and  the  large  supply  of  vegetables,  are 
placed  in  a  pot.  and  this  in  another  vessel  containing  water 
— the  bain  marie.  This  stands  on  the  embers  of  a  poor 
little  wood  fire,  and  is  left  there  till  dinner-time,  under 
conditions  that  render  boiling  impossible,  and  demand 
little  or  no  further  attention  from  the  cook  ;  consequently, 
the  meat,  when  removed,  has  parted  with  its  juices  to  the 
potagt.  but  is  not  curled  up  by  the  contraction  of  the 
hardened  albumen,  nor  reduced  to  stringy  fibres.  It  is 
tender,  eatable,  and  enjoyable,  that  is,  when  the  proper 
supply  of  saline  juices  of  the  meat,  plus  the  saline  juices 
of  the  vegetables,  have  been  taken  into  the  system. 

"Eaten  alone,  like  our  roast  beef,  it  would  be  like  the 
bone  soup  offered  to  the  dogs  by  the  academicians  ;  but 


•  My  idea  of  the  word  "  simmer,"  as  will  have  been  seen,  it  that  it 
rcpretent*  the  action  of  waier  at  158'  10  165°  on  meat,  aiiil  not  that  of 
wdltr  near  boiling  point-— S.  B. 
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eaten  with  these  juices^  it  is  wholesome,  and  sufficiently 
savoury.  Whether  the  potage  and  the  meat  should  thus  be 
separated,  or  whether  they  should  be  stewed  together,  as  in 
an  IrUh  stew,  &c.,  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  and  custom  ; 
but  that  a  stew  should  never  be  boiled,  nor  placed  in 
a  position  on  the  fire  where  boiling  is  possible,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  primary  axiom  in  cooking  where  flesh 
meat  is  concerned. 

In  making  soups  or  stewing  a  dish,  our  object  is  the 
rewrsc  of  that  described  under  Roasting,  Baking,  or 
Boiling.  Wc  want  no  crust  or  shell  around  tlie  inner 
fibrinc  and  juices,  but  we  desire  to  take  these  out  and 
combine  them  with  the  more  or  less  liquid  surrounding 
them.  In  no  case  and  for  no  purpase  do  we  want  them  to 
be  submitted  to  boiling  heat,  because  wc  want  no  coagula- 
tion to  take  place.  The  better  to  act  on  it,  beef  should  be 
cut  up  small 

The  following  is  what  Count  Ruinford  said  on  the 
subject : — 

"  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  finer  and 
more  volatile  parts  of  food  (those  which  arc  best  calculated 
to  act  on  the  organs  of  t<i.<ttc)  must  be  carried  ofiT  with  the 
steam  when  the  boiling  is  violent ;  but  the  fact  does  not 
rest  on  these  rea.soning8.  It  is  proved  to  a  demonstration, 
not  only  by  the  agreeable  fragrance  of  the  steam,  which 
rises  from  vessels  in  which  meat  b  boiled,  but  also  from  the 
stitHlg  flavour  and  superior  quality  of  soups,  which  arc 
prepared  by  a  long  process  over  a  very  gentle  fire. 

"  In  many  countries,  u'licre  soups  constitute  tlie  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inh-ibitants,  the  process  of  cooking 
lasts  from  one  mealtime  to  another,  and  is  performed 
almost  without  either  trouble  or  expense.  As  soon  as  the 
soup  is  served  up,  the  ingredients  for  the  next  meal  are  put 
into  the  pot  (which  is  never  suffered  to  cool,  and  does  not 
require  scouring) ;  and  this  pot — which  is  of  cast-iron  or 
earthenware — being  well  closed  with  its  thick  wooden 
cover,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  its  contents 
are  kept  simmering  for  many  hours." 
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To  make  a  soup,  whether  it  be  thick  or  whether  it  be 
clear,  you  must  first  have  stock,  or  broth.  Mrs.  Reeve 
thinks  (and  I  quite  agree)that  where  it  be  po.ssible,  a  kitchen 
should  have  two  stock-pots,  one  for  making  broth  from 
fresh  meat,  the  other  in  which  carcases  of  roast  chickens, 
game,  rind  of  bacon,  bones,  &c,  are  thrown.  Perhaps  if 
you  have  the  earthenware  pot  described  among  the  utensih, 
it  may  be  held  to  represent  this  second  pot  and  be  utili.scd 
for  other  than  fresh  meat.  Copper  is  better  than  iron,  and 
next  to  copper  is  earthenware. 

You  may  make  stock  from  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  or  any 
two  of  them,  with  chicken  or  the  trimmings  of  chicken,  if 
convenient.  The  fresher  the  meat  the  cleaier  the  broth. 
The  proportion  of  meat  to  water  is  about  one  pound  to  one 
quart.  (Reeve^  The  amount  of  bono  to  meat  should  not 
exceed  one  sixth. 

You  will  let  your  meat  simmer  in  the  stock-pot  for  five 
hours,  clearing  ofl*  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  you  will  intro- 
duce your  vegetables  when  the  skimming  is  finished. 

Whatever  vegetables  you  put  in  you  will  recollect  that 
their  purpose  is  to  give  a  getural  flavour  and  not  a  pre- 
dominant one.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  these  vegetables  are 
put  in  to  be  reproduced  at  the  table.  In  cases  where  you 
have  a  vegetable,  clear  soup  like  Julienne,  you  cook  your 
vegetables  apart  and  add  this  broth. 

All  good  cooks  make  their  broth  or  stock  the  day  before 
it  is  required,  straining  and  putting  it  away  carefully  in  an 
earthen  pan  in  a  cool  place. 

"To  give  a  little  colour,"  says  Soyer,  "as  required  for  all 
clear  soups,  use  a  little  brown  gravy  or  browning,  but  never 
attempt  to  brown  it  by  letting  it  colour  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan.  for  in  that  case  you  would  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  osmaione  (the  savouring  element  in  meat)."  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  cooks  is  that 
you  should  leave  the  jiot  uncovered.  Towards  the  close, 
when  the  skimming  is  complete,  you  may  put  the  lid 
partially,  not  wholly,  on.  Yet  this  view  is  not  universal, 
and  the  very  experienced  lady  superintendent   of  one  of 
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the  cooking  scliool  branches  who  has  li.id  lessons  from 
good  chefs  writes  thus  to  me: — "The  chef  at  tlic  Junior 
Carlton,  also  the  chef  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  Ute  Monsieur  Blanchct,  of  York,  all  keep  the 
lids  off  their  stock-pots ;  they  say  lid  on  makes  soup 
cloudy  and  poor.  I  don't  find  it  sa  They  say,  with  lid 
on  the  steam  drops  and  so  weakens  the  soup.  I  think 
it  wastes  a  great  deal  of  the  flavour  and  certainly  does 
not  make  it  clearer.  I  also  find  that  if  the  vcgctabie<i  are 
put  m  only  ^uring  the  last  hour-and-a-half,  and  the  onion 
not  skinned  or  fried,  it  makes  a  much  better  and  fuller 
Bavourcd  soup,  as  by  long  cooking  the  vegetables  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  meat,  and  muchof  theirown 
is  certainly  lost  Another  thing  I  think  cooks  make  a 
mistake  in  is,  they  say  to  boil  greens  a  good  colour  )'ou 
must  leave  the  lid  oft  I  find  it  docs  not  make  any  differ- 
ence ;  all  they  want  is  plenty  of  room  and  water,  and  cer- 
tainly it  helps  to  prevent  any  smclL" 

For  all  tliis,  the  profound  respect  I  have  for  the  late 
Monsieur  Blanchet  leads  me  to  opine  that  nothing  he  did 
could  be  wrong,  and  he  kept  the  lid  off. 

"  The  secret  of  making  soup  is  to  begin  with  cold  water, 
to  bring  it  slowly  to  the  boiling-point,  a  mere  ripple  on  the 
surface,  to  let  it  simmer  gently  and  continuously  for  hours, 
never  boiling  up  and  never  ceasing  to  simmer.  On  these 
three  points — the  gradual  production  of  the  heat,  the 
moderation  of  the  boiling  (simmering)  and  keeping  it  up  to 
the  end — the  flavour  and  clarification  of  the  broth  largely 
depend,  and  it  is  easy  to  manage  this  in  an  earthen  vessel. 
But  it  is  just  as  possible  with  an  iron  or  copper  stock-pot. 
It  may  not  be  so  easy  upon  an  open  fire,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  on  the  closed  ranges  which  are  now  so 
common.  There  is  another  needles  direction — soup  should 
never  be  greasy.  Every  particle  of  fat  should  be  removed. 
It  b  tedious  to  do  so,  howe\-cr,  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
skimming,  and  so  we  arc  sometimes  advised  to  make  the 
broth  beforehand  and  to  make  a  supply  for  two  days.  When 
the  broth  cools  the  fat  will  cake  on  the  surface  and  then  be 
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easily  removed.  The  advice  is  good  up  to  a  certain  point 
It  saves  labour  to  make  a  good  supply  of  broth  at  a  time ; 
it  loses  nothing  in  two  clays,  even  in  hot  weather,  if  kept 
in  clean  fresh  vessels.  But  there  is  a  simple  mechanical 
conlrivance  to  get  rid  of  grease,  which  ought  for  ever  hence- 
forth to  render  tlic  little  eyes  which  appear  on  the  surface 
of  soup  an  impossibility.  All  the  fat  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
stock-pot ;  if  there  is  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  broth 
will  flow  out  without  a  particle  of  grease.  Common  sense 
will  tell  the  cook  to  beware  of  salt  It  is  well  to  put  it  in 
the  stock-pot  from  the  beginning,  because  it  helps  to  make 
tlic  scum  rise  ;  but  what  is  barely  enough  for  a  full  stock- 
pot  may  be  a  great  deal  too  much  when  the  liquid  boils 
(simmers)  down  to  half  The  liquid  flies  off  in  steam,  but  the 
salt  remains.  The  advantage  of  sugar  is  not  so  well  known. 
It  is  as  much  for  the  saccharine  matter  which  they  contain  as 
for  anything  else  that  onions,  carrots,  and  turnips,  are  so 
necessary  to  the  stock-pot  A  little  pinch  of  sugar  at  table 
is  often  a  wonderful  improvement  to  a  tasteless  soup: 
But  3  soup  too  sweet  is  sickly,  and  the  cook  must  be  very 
careful  in  applying  it  to  the  stock-pot  She  must  take 
into  account  also  the  sweetness  of  the  caramel  with  which 
she  will  probably  have  to  give  the  finishing  touch  of  colour 
to  tlic  soup  before  sending  it  to  table."     {Dallas.) 

"  There  are  four  different  broths — two  simple  and  two 
double — which  are  the  foundations  of  nearly  all  the  soups 
which  can  be  im<^ined. 

"I.  Beefbroth,orM/(//iiH,-  2.  Double  broth,  or  iruf/wwitwf/; 
3.  Veal  stock,  or  gravy  (in  French,  blonde  de  beau — another 
double  brotli) ;  and  4.  Fowl  broth,  which  is  simple.  There 
is  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
cold  water  to  be  added  to  beef  and  beef-bone  in  order  to 
make  broth  or  bouillon.  A  pound  of  water  is  exactly  a 
pint,  and  whereas  some  authorities  {Liebig,  Dubois,  and 
Bernard,  the  latest)  declare  that  a  good  broth  requires  equal 
quantities  of  solid  and  liquid,  a  pound  of  the  one  to  a  pint 
of  the  other — the  most  recent  autliority  of  all,  and  a  very 
great  one  too  (Jules  GouffS),  recommends  in  one  receipt 
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2|-  pints,  in  another  3^,  in  a  third  no  less  than  4  pints  or 
poun<l3  of  water  to  the  pound  of  beef  Ilcrc  is  an  immense 
range;  and  between  these  extremes  there  is  immense  variety 
of  opinion ;  the  difference  is  incalculable  between  a  broth 
made  by  adding  a  pint  of  water,  and  one  made  by  adding 
four  pints,  to  every  pound  of  beef  And  observe  that  the 
difference  goes  further  than  the  simple  broth  or  boaiiloH  ; 
it  affects  the  character  of  the  double  or  consumed  broth 
which  ensues.  The  first  point  of  distinction  between  broth 
and  double  broth  is  simply  in  strength — the  liquid  used  for 
the  first  being  cold  water,  the  liquid  used  for  the  second 
being  the  resultant  broth  of  the  first  But  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  simple  broth  or  bouillon  made  from  equal 
quantities  of  beef  and  water  is  stronger  and  better  than 
double  broth  or  eousomm^  which  has  been  made  from 
bouUltm  that  has  been  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
water.  All  this  shows  the  danger  of  being  over-precise.  A 
good  deal  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cook,  who 
has  to  take  into  account  the  result  which  he  or  she  desires 
to  obtain,  A  middle  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  French 
chemist  Parmcnlier,  in  the  last  century:  let  the  water  be 
double  the  meat — a  quart  for  every  pound.  This  is  the 
ordinary  practice  of  French  kitclicns.  If  the  bouillcn  is 
wanted  very  light,  redouble  the  water ;  if  strong,  reduce  it, 
Another  detail,  and  one  not  less  important :  tlie  difference 
between  bouillon  and  coHsomm/,  broth  and  double  broth, 
is  not  merely  in  strength,  it  is  also  in  character.  The 
bouillon  is  a  beef  broth ;  the  comommi  is  a  beef  broth 
which  has  been  doubled  with  veal  and  fowl — the  former  to 
give  it  gelatine,  the  latter  to  give  it  flavour.  But  read  the 
receipts  for  making  up  the  stock-pot,  or  pot'ou-feu,  and 
producing  its  broth  or  bouillon.  In  all  of  them  it  is 
stated  that  while  the  beef  is  the  esisenlial  considera- 
tion, we  are  free  to  add  to  it  whatever  else  we  have 
at  comnund,  vcul,  calves'  feet,  the  remains  of  fowl,  a  trussed 
fowl  if  we  want  one  for  tabic,  a  leg  of  mutton,  uny  trimmings 
of  meat,  pig-skin,  a  ham-bone,  or  even  a  whole  ham  if 
that  should  be  in  the  way  ;  and  some  of  the  great  cooks 
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(like  Dubois  and  Bernard)  insist  that  the  grand  bouillon  to 
be  properly  made  must  never  be  composed  of  beef  alone  : 
it  must  be  composed  of  beef,  veal,  and  fowl,  the  constituents 
of  a  censomm^,  in  the  proportion  of  6  lbs.  of  beef  to  2  of 
veal  and  i  of  fowl."     {Dallas.) 

Velvet-Down  {VeloittS). 

(Gouff^'s  receipt  slightly  altered.)  Take  six  pound.t  of 
veal  and  two  hens  with  the  fillets  cut  off  Put  them  into 
a  stewpan  with  a  quart  of  stock  for  every  pound  of  veal 
and  fowl  combined.  Boil  it.  skim  it,  add  to  it  two  sliced 
onions,  two  carrots,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a  little  salt, 
mignonette,  pepper,  and  sugar,  and  thicken  all  tjll  the  meat 
is  cooked,  when  tlie  stock  should  be  strained  through  a 
napkin,  and  freed  from  fat  Mix,  without  browning,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  clarified  butter  with  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  add  the  stock  to  it ;  stir  it  on  the  fire  till 
it  boils,  then  simmer  It  on  the  stove  corner  for  two  hours 
to  reduce  it,  get  rid  of  all  grease,  and  pass  it  through  a 
taminy. 

I  have  spoken  of  stock  or  broth  made  from  the  stock- 
pot,  and  preserved  as  the  b.asis  for  other  soups  or  sauces. 
I  will  now  speak  of  a  soup  that  may  go  direct  from  the 
stew-pan  to  the  table.  This  is  the  pot-au-fm,  which 
Gouff^  calls  Came  de  la  cuisine  de  vn'iiage  (the  soul  of 
household  cookery).  Some  one  else  said  of  it:  "e^est  la 
soupe  qui  fait  le  soldat ;"  and  Henri  IV,  of  France  did  not 
make  himself  unpopular  when  he  gave  expression  to  the 
wish  that  each  of  his  subjects  might  have  a  hen  available 
for  his  pol-aU'feii.  This  shows  that  divers  meats  may  be 
placed  therein,  and  you  are  not  restricted  to  beef,  mutton, 
or  veaL  Here  again  I  must  impress  on  you  that  simmering 
of  the  gentlest  character  is  necessary,  and  that  a  crust  of 
albumen,  the  result  of  boiling,  is  fatal 

Put  in,  then,  what  meat  you  like,  only  of  the  very  freshest 
kind,  say  two  pounds  to  three  quarts  of  water  (others  adopt 
one  pound  to  the  quart) ;  let  the  water  be  cold ;  when  you 
have  taken  the  scum  q%  say  when  the  meat  is  two-thirds 
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done,  add  your  vegetables,  carrots,  leeks,  turnips,  celery, 
and  the  hearts  of  a  cabbage  or  two.  Turnips  are  dangerous 
in  hot  weather,  as  they  make  it  turn  sour  sooner  than  if 
absent 

Set  this  pot-au-feu  in  your  earthen  or  copper  stock-pot, 
simmer  for  three  or,  if  you  like,  live  hours. 

When  ready  for  serving,  the  beef  or  mutton  is  taken  out 
and  garnished  with  the  vegetables,  pickled  gherkins,  or 
caper  sauce,  or,  if  veal,  as  a  fricandeau  with  brown  gravy, 
or,  if  a  fowl,  with  rice,  after  being  browned  In  the  oven. 

To  serve  the  broth  or  soup,  place  slices  of  bread  or  crust 
in  a  soup  tureen,  on  which  a  portion  of  the  broth  is  poured 
through  a  colander.  The  bread  is  left  to  soak  in  this,  and 
then  the  tureen  is  filled  with  the  rest  or  a  portion  of  it 

If  you  retain  a  portion  or  all  for  next  day,  you  have 
another  chance  to  remove  tlie  fat 

So  important  do  I  consider  as  a  national  question  of 
economical  utilisation  of  food,  and  a  decent  civilised  way  of 
presenting  it  on  the  table  of  persons  of  moderate  means, 
that  I  pursue  tlie  subject  of  the  pol-au-feu,  in  giving  you 
the  views  of  Carf  me,  the  great  cook  of  bygone  days.  He 
says,  "the  stock-pot  of  the  French  artisan  supplies  his 
principal  nourishment ;  and  it  is  thus  managed  by  his  wife 
who.  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chemistry,  conducts 
the  process  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  She  first  lays  the 
meat  into  her  earthen  stock-pot,  and  pours  cold  water  to  it 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  quarts  to  three  pounds  of 
the  meat  [this  proportion  has  been  disputed,  and  is  more 
likely  to  have  approached  one  pound  to  the  quart] ;  she 
then  places  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  it  becomes 
slowly  hot ;  and  as  it  docs  so,  the  heat  enlarges  the  fibre  of 
the  meat,  dissolves  the  gelatinous  substances  which  it  con- 
tains, allows  the  albumen  (or  the  muscular  part  which  pro* 
duces  the  scum)  to  disengage  itself,  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  the  OSMAZONE  (tvkuA  is  flu  most  savoury  fart  of  ike 
meat)  to  be  diffused  through  the  broth,  Tlius.  from  the 
wmpte  circumstance  of  boiling  Csiinmcring)  it  in  the  gentlest 
manner,  a  relishing  and  nutritious  soup  wtLl  be  obtained, 
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and  a  dish  of  tender  and  palatable  meat ;  but  if  tite  pot  be 
placed  over  a  quick  fire  the  albumen  will  coagulate,  harden 
the  meat,  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  it,  and  the 
osmazone  from  disengaging  itself;  the  result  will  be  a  broth 
without  flavour  or  goodness,  and  a  tough,  dry  bit  of 
meat." 

Licbig  has  not  told  us  more  than  this,  and  it  comprises 
the  very  quintessence  of  utilising  meat  in  the  most  econo- 
mical and  tasty  form. 

Julienne  soup  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  herbal  soups, 
and  therefore  it  illustrates  a  principle.  A  soup  A  la  Jar- 
diniire  differs  little  from  it,  nor  one  a  la  Maehlinne,  and  in 
spring  you  may  call  it  A  la  Pnntanitre  ;  with  the  onion 
and  the  cabbage,  it  becomes  iJ  la  Paysantie  (the  peasant 
wife's  soup),  and  with  crusts  of  bread  and  the  vegetables, 
somewhat  less  in  number  and  cut  more  thickly,  it  becomes 
the  cre&te-aU'Pot 

Vegetable  pun'cs,  on  the  other  hand,  find  a  type,  say,  in 
the  very  well-known  crecy  (carrot  soup),  where  you  rub  the 
cooked  carrots  through  a  sieve,  and  add  such  broth.  &c..  as 
the  cookery  book  may  advise.  Parsnips,  onions,  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  &c.,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
purfe  has  its  predominant  flavour. 

Of  meat  or  game  purees  hare  soup  is  a  type,  and  here 
again  you  make  the  animal  or  bird  that  gives  the  name 
present  to  you  the  special  flavour. 

Broth  for  the  Sick. 

Perfectly  fresh  meat,  beef  or  chicken,  cut  up.  Add 
I J  lb.  of  distilled  (pure  soft)  water,  with  4  drops  muriatic 
acid,  and  i  drachm  of  common  salt  Mix  the  whole  well 
tt^ethcr,  and  after  standing  an  hour  strain  through  hair 
sieve,  letting  it  pass  without  pressing  or  squeezing.  The 
first  portion  will  be  cloudy,  so  pour  again  through  the  sieve, 
and  so  on  until  clear. 

Upon  residue  in  sieve  pour  -J  lb.  distilled  water. 

Do  not  heat  and  keep  well  cold  to  avoid  fermentation. 
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TO  STEW. 


{Afade  Dishes  and  Sauces^ 

Time  and  the  application  of  heat  io  a  moderate  form  is 
the  basis  of  all  success  in  stews,  hashes,  ragoQts,  Irish  stew, 
curries,  and  made  dishes,  &c. ;  and  let  no  one  despise  "  made 
dishes,"  because  the  tcnn  has  in  some  way  obtained  a  dis- 
agreeable tincture  of  vulgarity.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  the  national  dishes  which  constitute  the  fare  of  mil- 
lions of  mca  arc  nothing  more  or  less  than  "  made  dishes  ;" 
witness  the  Irish  stew,  the  Scotcli  brosc  and  haggis,  the 
ella  podrida  of  Spain,  the  curry  of  India,  and  the  pillaw  of 
Persia,  where  princesses  study  the  art  of  cookery  to  the 
great  advantage  of  iheir  guests. 

The  above  lisl,  with  a  certain  pretension  to  accuracy,  has 
somelhii^j  rlietorical  about  it.  Tlie  Irish  ste\v  does  not 
belong  to  Ireland,  and  if  we  could  really  say  that  it  was  a 
tnie  Knglish  dish,  we  should  not  have  to  seek  further  for 
aomctliing  answering  to  the  olla  podrida  of  Spain  or  the 
pot-au-feu  of  France  to  represent  the  greatest  nation  (boast- 
ing suppressed)  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  Irish 
stew,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  represent  a  permanent  dish 
among  us.  Many  of  us  might  wish  that  it  did,  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  enter  into  whatever  inn  or  hostel  wc  might, 
tlial,  at  any  rate,  as  a  toothsome  dish  should  be  ready  for 
MS.  Were  it  permitted  me  t<>  philosophise,  nothing  could 
be  more  curious  than  to  reflect  on  this  fact,  that  we  have  no 
such  national  dish. 

If  Henri  IV.  ju.slly  gained  popular  applause  for  the  mere 
expression  of  a  wish  that  every  Frenchman  should  have  a 
fowl  for  his  pot-au-fnu.  how  much  belter  it  would  be  if  one 
could  devise  some  national  di$h  that  might  suit  all  tastes. 
I  am  far  from  thinking  this  an  impossibility. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  quite  an  Irish  stew.  I  think 
tliat  fewer  potatoes  and  some  cabbage  might  enter  into  it. 
1  am  lost  between  my  admiration  of  mutton  and  my  leaning 
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in  a  national  sense  to  beef,  but  I  incline  to  the  idea  that 
beef,  lean  bacon,  cabbage,  onions,  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
potatoes,  with  herbs  and  et  ceteras  thrown  in,  might  form 
the  base  of  an  English  stew  which  would  have  popularity. 

Certain  produce  of  the  garden  (celery)  is  so  exceptionally 
better  cooked  than  when,  as  with  us  is  tlie  rule,  served  raw 
that  I  depart  from  my  rule  of  not  giving  special  recipes, 
and  will  tell  you  how  to  utilise  it  for  a  tasty  plot. 

Celery, 
(The  dish  is  called  celery  a  rEspagnoU.) 

Select  celery  which  is  well  grown,  and  not  woolly  inside ; 
cut  it  into  lengths  of  six  inches,  and  blanch  in  boiling 
water.  Line  a  stcwpan  with  slices  of  bacon  ;  place  the 
celery  on  these,  mix  togctlicr  four  table-spoonsful  of  Espag- 
nole  (brown  sauce)  and  the  same  quantity  of  brotli. 
Simmer  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Place  the  celery  in 
the  proper  dish,  remove  the  grease  from  the  sauce  and 
pour  it  round  the  celery. 

Some  people  prefer  celery  served  with  a  white  sauce, 
such  as  you  would  supply  with  boiled  chickens, 

Cardoons,  again,  a  vegetable  little  known  in  England, 
are  excellent  cooked.  They  are  stewed  first  in  a  white 
sauce  for  three  or  four  hours,  and,  after  being  strained,  arc 
warmed  in  brown  sauce  and  served  with  croOtons  of  bread 
and  marrow. 

Aubergine  has  a  stuffing  of  bread-crumbs,  parsley, 
onions,  and  oil,  and  is  excellent  eating.  This  vegetable 
has  become  more  common  at  Covent  Garden  than  formerly. 


Saueet. 

The  limits  of  this  little  Handbook  do  not  permit  mc  to 
treat  at  very  great  length  of  a  department  of  cookery 
which,  from  it«  variety,  presents  to  us  an  almost  endless 
series  of  operations  to  be  performed.  When  you  have  said 
that  stock  (see  above),  butter,  flour,  oil,  parsley  and  all 
the  herbs,  cream  and  most  condiments  form  the  base  of 
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sauces,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  giving  you  the  informa- 
tion you  may  desire. 

Let  me,  at  any  rate,  be^n  by  defining  the  distinction 
bchvccn  butter  melted  (oiled  butter)  and  melted  butter 
(improperly  so  called).  To  the  last  the  French  give  the 
name  of  white  sauce,  which  is  much  more  appropriate. 

Oiled  butter  is  the  simplest  (next  to  oil),  as  it  is  the 
cleanest,  of  all  the  sauces  served.  It  is  equally  good  for 
boiled  fish  or  for  asparagus.  To  make  it,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  warm  your  saucepan  in  warm  water,  to  take  care 
that  it  is  clean  and  dry,  to  put  in  the  quantity  of  fresh 
butter  required,  and  let  it  melt  on  the  hot  plate  or  in  the 
iain  Moru. 

This  oiled  butter  is  the  base  of  black  butter,  a  sauce 
almost  unknown  in  England,  but  invaluable  to  serve  with 
skate.  Here  you  allow  it  to  become  a  rich  brown,  and 
then  pass  it  through  a  slraincr  into  another  saucepan 
containing  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper  (three  tablespoonsful 
of  best  vinegar  to  the  4  lb.  of  butter) ;  warm  all  together, 
and  serve. 

Melted  butter  b  the  basis  for  many  English  sauces. 
The  simplest  way  to  make  it  is  to  work  some  flour  into  the 
butter  with  a  knife  or  spoon  ;  then  pour  boiling  water  on 
them,  stirring  meanwhile  ;  pour  into  saucepan,  and  just  let 
it  boil  up.  The  great  fault  with  English  cooks  is  that  they 
put  too  little  butter  and  too  much  flour. 

The  white  sauce  of  the  English  cooks  is  melted  butter 
Urith  milk  instead  of  water.  If  it  is  wanted  particularly 
rich,  cream  is  used  instead  of  milk.  Take  care  of  burning 
and  boiling  over.  Of  course  you  may  vary  this  to  advantage 
by  flavouring  with  various  ingredients  and  white  stock. 

Again,  for  sweet  sauce  for  puddings,  you  may  take 
melted  butter,  add  a  little  sugar,  the  yolk  of  an  e<^,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  or  a  tcaspoonful  of  brandy,  lemon, 
cinnamon,  etc,  or  colour  it  with  currant  jelly. 

Another  base  for  brown  sauces  is  that  termed  in  French 
rffHX  (pronounced  riH>).  It  is  flour  browned  in  butter. 
"  To  make  it,  place  in  a  stcwpan  |  lb.  of  butter,  and  heat  it 
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gradually  ;  stir  in  four  to  five  spoonsrul  of  flour  or  potato 
starch  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  then 
mix  in  your  stock,  taking  great  care  that  it  mixes  smoothly. 
Place  it  on  a  distant  part  of  the  hot  plate,  i.e.  away  from 
strong  action  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  for  one  hour ; 
skim  off  the  grease.  Then  put  the  stewpan  on  the  warmer 
part  of  the  hot-plate,  that  it  may  reduce  or  bojl  down. 
The  sauce  must  not  be  too  thick,  or  too  thin,  or  too  dark. 
Pass  through  a  tamis,  and  use  for  mixing  with  flavour 
sauces.  Remember  that  flour  and  water  are  not  made 
savoury  by  butter  alone,  and  that  flour  and  water  slightly 
cooked,  and  with  a  surface  of  butter,  is  not  a  sauce,  but 
a  nauseous  subslitute  for  sauce."     (Reeve.) 

It  is  convenient  to  keep  flour  ready  browned  in  a  bottle. 
Corn  flour  mixes  more  smoothly  and  is  better  than 
potatoe  starch,  A  little  amber  gelatine  previously  soaked 
in  cold  water  adds  much  to  the  richness  of  any  sauce  or 
gravy. 

For  sauces  you  require  the  measuring-glass  mentioned 
under  the  head  Weights  and  Measures,  as  by  accurate 
proportion  in  blending  flavours,  combined  with  care  in 
using  fire,  can  you  alone  succeed. 

Here  you  will  find  the  faggot  or  bunch  of  fine  herbs 
another  essential  base  for  refined  sauces. 

For  particulars  of  what  a  faggot  of  herbs  consists,  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  division  "  To  Flavour," 

In  piquant  sauces  which  are  so  varied  you  employ  lemon- 
juice,  vinegar,  shallots,  capers,  &c. 

If  I  were  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  most  prominent 
known  sauces,  with  their  ingredients,  you  would  realise 
how  easy  it  may  be  to  make  two  dbhcs  in  a  very  simple 
meal  in  discord  one  with  the  other ;  as,  for  instance,  if  you 
were  to  treat  your  guest  to  grilled  salmon  with  sauet 
tar/are,  and  at  the  same  repast  inflict  on  him  some  dish 
with  which  R^moulade  sauce  was  served,  he  or  she  would 
think  that  you  had  a  singular  aptitude  for  the  use  of 
mustard  flour ;  or,  supposing  you  gave  him  vermicelli  soup, 
I  with  grated  Parmesan  handed  round,  and  afterwards  turbot 
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with  a  Milanaise  sauce  (in  which  Parmesan  appears),  he 
might  think  that  your  views  on  tlic  flavour  of  cheese  were 
monotonous. 

Hold,  if  possible,  to  this  leading  principle  in  devUing 
a  dinner,  that  the  sauces  that  may  form  part  in  it  must  be 
diverse,  and  tliat  no  i^est  shall  be  able  to  recall  a  flavour 
already  observed  at  the  same  repast. 

You  may  with  advantage  follow  the  French  Jn  dividing 
your  sauces  into  white  and  brown,  and  you  will  afterwards 
subdivide  them.  The  French  call  tlicir  brown  sauce 
E^gnoU,  because  at  one  time  Spanish  tastes  prevailed, 
and  introduced  the  Montanchc  hams  into  their  old  brown 
sauce.  Their  white  they  call  Vdoutf,  and  from  these 
spring  divers  others. 

TIjcsc  so-called  white  may  be  yellow  (yolk  of  egg)  or 
red  (tomato) ;  they  are  still  white  sauces  in  the  language 
of  the  kitchen,  being  based  on  decoction — sometimes  a  very 
long  decoction. 

The  difference  between  white  and  brown  sauces  is  wholly 
a  question  of  roasting  (see  effect  of  roasting  coffee  under 
the  verb  "To  Roast ").  Wliy  this  should  be  can  be  deter- 
mined by  oiling  one  piece  of  butter  and  roasting  the  otlicr. 
The  roasted  butter  will  present  to  you  a  friigrance  which 
has  hitherto  been  hidden.  I  use  the  word  roasting  here  in 
the  sense  that  we  roast  coffee: 

White  sauces  are  tlie  result  of  decoction,  and  no  other 
heating  process. 

Wc  should  never  have  heard  of  sauce  d  tEspagmte  but 
for  the  existence  of  Spanish  hams ;  and,  so  long  as  yyu 
introduce  highly  smoked  ham  into  your  brown  sauce,  you 
may  call  it  Spanish,  but  not  othcnvise.  Dallas  says :  "  The 
introduction  of  the  Spanish  ham  into  the  stock-pot  for 
brown  sauce  is  but  one  of  many  ways  of  getting  the  taste 
of  the  fire.  Ham  ha.s  been  smoked,  and  a  certain  vapour 
of  creosote  and  pyroligncous  acid  has  been  incorporated 
with  it.  The  roast  flavour  which  through  the  Spanish  ham 
is  supposed  to  improve  a  brown  sauce  is  a  modificatioa 
of  cluured  pinewood.    Knowing  this,  wc  can  rate  at  it» 
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true  worth  the  direction  of  the  French  cooks  to  put  ham 
into  all  sauces  and  soups  which  are  to  be  very  good.  The 
introduction  of  ham,  or  of  anything  smoked,  in  however 
faint  a  degree,  into  white  sauce,  is  opposed  to  its  character. 
It  is  quite  possible  tliat  the  creosote  in  the  ham  may  be  too 
feeble  to  do  any  harm  :  the  question  is,  what  good  does  it 
do?" 

Some  remarks  by  Dallas  on  Mirepoix  sauce  seem  to  me  to 
involve  a  principle,  and  therefore  I  give  them  you  in  full. 
Like  everything  he  wrote,  they  are  replete  with  information, 
"  Take  two  carrots,  two  onions,  two  shalots,  two  bay  leaves, 
a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  clove  of  garlic  ;  mince  them  very  small 
with  half  a  pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  half  a  pound  of  raw 
ham,  and  pass  them  in  butter  with  pepper  and  salt  The 
Mirepoix  is  from  this  moment  complete."  [Mirepoix,  I 
ought  to  add,  is  called  from  the  Due  de  Mirepoix,  one  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XV,]  "  It  will  afterwards,  according  to 
need,  be  moistened  and  heated  with  wine,  and  then  it  will 
be  a  Mirepoix  of  white  wine  or  of  red — to  be  added  to 
stock  or  sauce,  to  simmer  in  it  and  give  it  a  flavour." 

"  The  publislud  recipes  say  nothing  aboitt  the  mindng. 
(Here  is  the  principle  referred  to.)  The  direction  is  to 
simmer  the  Mirepoix  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  order  to 
extract  the  flavour,  and  then  to  strain  it  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  found  that  to  mince  the  Mirepoix  fine  with 
a three-bladed mincing-knife  will, in  ten  minutes, save  avast 
amount  of  time  in  cooking.  It  may  require  two  hours  to 
cook  an  onion  or  a  carrot  whole,  and  to  extract  all  their 
flavour,  but  onions,  carrots,  and  bay  leaves,  reduced  to 
minute  particles,  yield  all  their  excellence  in  a  minute  or 
tivo.  In  another  point  the  foregoing  receipt  differs  from 
the  received  authorities.  They  enjoin  a  quantity  of  veal  and 
much  more  ham.  But  the  veal  is  waste — there  is  little  or 
no  flavour  in  tlie  infant  beef,  and  its  only  use  is  to  render 
the  Mirepoix  gelatinous.  There  is  not  the  same  objection 
to  the  ham ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  s.-iy  that,  since 
Spanish  notions  on  cookery  became  fashionable  in  France 
,  sow   nigh   two  hundred    years   ago,  the  great  cooks   of 
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Europe  have  become  demented  about  ham,  and  have  made 
all  their  sauces  to  run  upon  gammon." 

Among  the  white  sauces  are  comprised  horse-radish 
mayonnaise,  fennel,  gooseberry,  sorel,  asparagus,  mint, 
caper,  mushroom,  tomato,  apple,  onion,  vegetable  mar- 
row, fitc 

Mint  Sauce. 

Looking  at  the  prevalence  of  lamb  for  one-fourth  of  the 
year  and  the  just  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  when  cold,  it  is 
singular  that  the  only  sauce  tliat  goes  with  it  should,  as 
usually  made,  be  unworthy  of  the  name.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  of  mint  The  restaurateur  and  the  inn- 
keeper would  lead  you,  by  their  specimens  of  the  article, 
to  suppose  that  mint  sauce  was  a  boat  full  of  indifferent 
vinegar  into  which  a  pinch  of  mint  had  been  dropped  to 
give  it  a  name,  and  half  a  pinch  of  sugar,  because  some 
tradition  had  indicated  the  latter.  Such  a  snucc  repre- 
sents the  crimes  of  a  portion  of  cooking  humanity,  ignorance 
and  parsimony. 

Mint  -tauce,  when  made,  should  be,  as  we  say  of  rich 
cream,  so  thick  that  a  spoon  may  almost  stand  in  it,  that 
is,  you  must  not  spare  the  mint  but  you  may  the  vinegar, 
and  your  proportion  of  pounded  white  sugar  should  be  so 
lai^c  that  y-ou  produce  a  sub-acid  flavour.  You  should 
never  make  your  mint  sauce  till  near  the  time  of  serving. 

In  the  above  remarks  I  endeavour  to  enforce  a  Principle, 
viz. : — that  as  extravagance  is  to  be  denounced,  so  parsi- 
mony is  to  be  shunned,  and  that  of  all  things  in  this  world 
a  sham  sauce  should  never  be  concocted  by  the  cook  or 
served  b>-  the  host 

Bechamel  sauce  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  white  sauces. 
It  is  simply  cream  and  veIout6,  or  velvet  down  in  equal 
parts.    {See  Soups.) 

Mrs.  Acton  separated  her  gravies  from  her  sauces,  but  as 
•  gravy  is  a  sauce,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the 
division ;  the  more  so  as  some  preparations  that  Mrs.  Acton 
calls  gravies  form  the  base  of  important  sauces. 
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Sauce  or  Stcwpan. 

Clean  and  nice  as  enamelled  pans  are,  the  cook  should 
remember  that  they  retain  the  heat  long,  and  you  may 
have  your  sauce,  which  you  only  intended  to  bring  to 
boiling  point,  continue  to  be  acted  on  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature than  required  after  you  have  removed  the  pan  away 
from  the  fire. 

If  I  now  leave  this  subject,  I  shall  have  to  recur  again 
to  many  points  involved  when  I  come  to  the  verb  *'  To 
Flavour." 


TO  BRAISE. 

VoU  may  place  your  earthenware  pot  in  a  bain  marie, 
and  the  oven  instead  of  the  hot  plate  Is  sometimes  utilised. 
Pieces  of  meat  with  gristle  can  be  made  digestible  by 
braising  or  stewing,  if  the  process  is  carried  out  by  a  slow 
fire  and  for  the  proper  length  of  time,  that  is,  upwards  of 
four  hours,  and  if  it  is  basted  about  every  twenty  minutes 
with  the  gravy  which  surrounds,  but  docs  not  cover  the  meat. 

To  prevent  the  meat  from  burning,  a  round  of  buttered 
paper  cut  to  tlie  size  of  the  stew-pan  may  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  meat,  care  being  taken  that  it  should  not  drop 
into  the  gravy.  Of  course  it  must  be  lifted  each  time  the 
meat  is  basted.     {Rtt-ve.) 

"  Braising  is  a  combination  of  stewing  and  baking.  The 
meat,  which  is  always  nearly  boned,  is  put  into  a  copper 
stew-pan  with  broth  and  vegetables,  and  set  upon  embers 
or  upon  the  corner  of  the  stove  to  simmer  very  gently. 
Thus  far  it  is  the  easiest-going  stew  that  can  be  imagined. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  on  its  upper  surface  subjected  to 
another  process  of  heat.  The  lid  is  tightly  closed  upon  it, 
sometimes  with  clay  or  dough,  and  is  in  a  form  to  bold 
burning  embers  which  ought  to  generate  upon  tlie  surface 
of  the  stew  a  heat,  that,  if  applied  below  and  in  contact 
with  the  metal  bottom,  might  bum  it    Selow  there  is  a 
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slow  steft'  going  on  ;  above,  the  meat  (s  in  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture oven  bilking  and  browning.  It  is  a  favourite  mode  of 
cooking  witlj  tlie  French,  and  is  supposed  to  create  unusual 
Savour,  conibining  die  advantages  of  roasting  and  boiling. 
Whether  it  docs  so  is  another  question.  Braised  meat  is 
no  doubt  an  improvement  upon  boiled,  but  it  never  reaches 
the  flavour  of  3  roast  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  and  French  cooks  often  put  paper  over  delicate 
meat  which  is  to  be  braked — say  a  fowl  or  turkey — to  make 
sure  that  the  heat  of  the  braaicr  above  will  not  give  it  too 
much  of  a  taste,"    {Dailas.) 

Mrs.  Acton  says  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
braise  a  joint  in  any  vessel  that  is  not,  say,  nearly  of  its 
own  size. 

In  consequence  of  charcoal  being  a  common  element  in 
tlie  French  kitchen,  braising  is  more  easily  effected  there, 
and  I  do  not  tlwell  at  very  great  length  on  the  process,  as 
I  am  convinccil  that  it  will  never  be  a  popular  form  of 
cooking  with  us. 


TO  BASTE. 

"The  rationale  of  basting,"  says  Mr.  Matticu  Williams, 
F.CS.,  "appears  to  be  that  it  assists  in  the  sealing,  and 
diminishes  the  evaporation  of  the  juices  of  the  meat,  the 
chief  difference  between  well-roasted  and  ill-roasted  meat 
depending  upon  this.  I  dc6nc  the  roasting  and  grilling  of 
meat  as  processes  of  cookery  by  means  of  which  the  meat 
is  stewed  in  its  own  juices.  The  flavour  depends  on  this  : 
no  water  being  used,  these  juices  are  not  diluted — they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  more  or  less  concentrated  by  evaporation  ; 
but  if  this  evaporation  be  carried  too  far,  a  drying-up 
occurs,  and  this  desiccation,  for  reasons  that  will  be  ex- 
plained presently,  is  accompanied  with  toughness  and  in- 
digestibility,  as  well  as  .sacrifice  of  flavour. 

"The  smaller  the  joint,  the  greater  the  risk  of  such  dcsic< 
cation." 
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TO  BROWN  AND  CLARIFY. 

Soycr  says — "When  in  business  and  not  so  much  time  to 
devote  to  the  kitchen,  I  used  to  make  shift  with  a  browning 
made  thus,  but  I  must  add  that  I  use  a  very  few  drops  of 
it ; — Put  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  into  a  middling- 
sized  stew-pan,  which  place  over  a  slow  fire  ;  when  begin- 
ning to  melt,  stir  it  round  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
getting  quite  black,  then  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  cold 
water ;  leave  it  to  dissolve,  and  take  a  little  for  use  when 
required.  Burnt  onions  are  used  in  France  for  this  pur- 
pose." 

The  above  is  anotlier  form  of  caramel,  which  is  made  by 
browning  pounded  lump  sugar  in  a  stew-pan  over  the  fire 
with  3  little  broth,  taking  care  it  does  not  burn.  It  is  used 
to  colour  sauces  and  gravies,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  jar 
handy  for  use. 

The  salamander  is  the  proper  mode  for  broivning,  say, 
macaroni,  etc  When  you  have  not  this  utensil  do  it.  in 
front  of  a  clear  fire  with  any  kind  of  tin  reficctor. 

Clarifying  is  eflccted  (istj  by  skimming,  {2nd)  by  white 
of  ^g  or  cold  water,  and  sometimes  by  raw  meat  For 
clarifying  fat,  see  the  observations  under  frying-pan 
(uteosilsj. 


I 


TO  FLAVOUR. 

In  defining  the  principles  involved  in  the  application  of 
this  verb,  we  may  be  said  to  quit  science,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  teachings  of  art,  that  will  only  produce  happy 
results,  as  with  a  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture,  when  Tech- 
nical Knowledge  is  combined  with  Taste, 

In  most,  but  not  all  cases,  flavouring  comes  before  cook- 
ing, and  the  technical  knowledge  is  applied  when  the  food 
is  before  you  in  a  raw  state,  but  even  if  you  have  succeeded 
ID  proportions  you  may  afterwards  spoil  everything  by 
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careless  cooking.  Flavour  is  given  by  Dame  Nature  to 
gratify  our  senses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate  plea- 
sures in  which  we  can  indulge,  always,  be  it  well  understood, 
in  moderation.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  sick  room, 
for  by  it  you  may  tempt  a  patient  who  would  otherwise 
refuse  food,  in  this  case,  the  sound  old  English  phrase. 
"  tickle  the  palate,"  is  applicable. 

Inasmuch  as  aimcst  everj-thing  has  a  flavour  of  its  own — 
I  sjicak  here  of  the  additional  flavour  you  impart  to  food 
by  herbs,  &c,  or  their  extracts — !  shall,  with  such  exceptions 
only  as  may  prove  my  rule,  throw  aside  as  illegjtimale  to 
my  purpose  manufactured  sauces  with  which  our  shops  team, 
and  ask  you  to  sieze  on  spices  from  the  East  or  herbs  from 
your  garden,  and  employ  your  taste  in  utilising  them. 

One  of  the  exceptions  which  will  prove  my  rule  will  be 
curry  powder,  because  you  have  not  the  materials  fresh  to 
hand  by  which  you  can  make  it  for  yourselves,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  you  shall  employ  a  manufacture  by  others,  if 
so  be  that  you  know  where  to  purchase  it 

The  proper  merit  of  a  soup  is  the  herbal  flavour  which  it 
may  possess.  Not  all  soups  certainly,  because  oyster  soup, 
for  instance,  has  a  flavour  due  to  oysters,  and  game  soups 
the  flavour  of  the  game  used.  But  your  everyday  soup,  of 
which  the  liquid  may  be  a  bouillon,  consommi,  beef-tea,  or 
broth  (I  use  tlie  words  indiflcrcnlly),  resulting  from  the  ex- 
traction of  the  juices  of  beef  or  mutton,  will  be  flavoured 
most  legitimately  by  the  vegetables  or  herbs  obtained  from 
the  garden.'  Of  extracts  from  herbs,  or  the  like,  which 
STOU  will  always  keep  by  you,  the  most  noted  and  the  best 
b  mushroom  catsup.  Of  spices,  black  or  red  pepper, 
taba.sco  (a  lic|uid  extract  from  an  American  spice  of  a  dif- 
ferent flavour  from,  but  allied  to  cayenne).  By  the  combi- 
nation of  these  with  your  vegetables  or  herbs  will  your 
taste  be  judged,  and  the  art  of  the  cook  exemplified. 
You  must  turn  back  to  sauces  to  observe  a  great  deal  on 


*  A  picec  of  bread  on  th«  point  tX  your  knife  when  p:ding  onions 
will  prevent  your  cyc-ducts  being  affected. 

VOL.  IV.— H.  It.  Q 
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the  details  of  flavouring,  which  might  have  come  under  this 
head,  but  which  was  perforce  anticipated  in  dealing  with 
them. 

To  succeed  in  flavouring  you  must  not  only  be  active 
and  tasteful  in  the  preparation  of  food  ;  you  must  take  care 
not  to  be  passive  in  allowing  defects  to  arise  and  Havour, 
once  present,  to  escape  by  carelessness. 

The  following  observations  on  this  head  are  those  to 
which  1  referred  in  the  introduction,  and  are  pregnant  with 
common  sense : — "  One  of  llie  most  conspicuous  faults  in 
English  cookery  is  the  presence  of  water.  Sometimes  the 
soup  is  little  more  than  hot  water.  The  boiled  fish  is  sent 
up  surrounded  witli  hot  water.  The  Irish  stew  has  lost  all 
savour  by  reason  of  water  added  to  that  which  the  vege- 
tables in  it  have  already  yielded  ;  and  in  the  sending  up  of 
vegetables  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  draining  and  evapo- 
rating processes  have  been  omitted.  Besides  the  objection 
that  tepid  water  is  not  a  sauce,  there  is  the  further  objec- 
tion that  the  water  sent  up  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  is 
unwholesome  from  the  vegetable  juices  contained  in  it  A 
careful  cook  will  press,  squeeze,  strain,  drain,  dry,  or  evapo- 
rate all  vegetables  that  are  cooked  by  boiling,  and  on  the 
occasions  when  water  is  an  ingredient  in  a  dish,  she  will 
never  exceed  the  quantity  indicated.  When  brolh  is  used 
to  dilute  a  dish  whilst  it  is  cooking,  only  a  small  quantity 
is  to  be  poured  in  at  a  time,  and  after  that  has  been  ab- 
sorbed in  stewing,  a  second  dose  may  be  administered. 
The  practice  of  adding  water  to  the  gravy  in  the  di.sh  is  to 
be  severely  reprehended.  The  gravy  ought  to  be  the  pure 
juice  from  the  roasted  joints. 

"Grcasiness  is  a  fault  imputed  to  German  cookery,  not 
always  without  ground,  but  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
other  countries.  Grease,  fat,  butter,  and  cream,  are  im- 
portant factors  in  most  savoury  dishes  ;  butter  and  cream 
in  sweet  dishes  also.  Where  tlien  is  this  mistake  when  a 
dLsh  is  called  greasy?  In  the  case  of  soups,  it  is  that  the 
stock-pot  has  not  been  skimmed,  and  that  the  slock  has  not 
been  allowed  to  cool  till  the  fat  cakes  on  the  top,  and  can 
be  removed.     The  same  rule  holds  good  with  gravies  and 
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sauces.  When  butter  has  to  be  mixed  in  with  vegetables, 
if  ihc  butter  is  allowed  to  oil,  the  dish  becomes  greasy  ;  the 
mode  of  obviating  this  is  to  work  flour  in  with  the  butter, 
and  to  allow  the  vegetables  and  butter  and  flour  to  be  on 
the  fire  for  a  short  time  only,  and  not  at  all  on  a  fierce  fire. 
The  ovcrticating  of  fat  is  sure  to  result  in  oily,  greasy 
dishes — this  the  cook  can  control.  The  sofi,  bad  fat  in 
meat,  which  is  the  result  of  the  grazier's  treatment  of  the 
animal,  is  not  her  faulL  In  fr>'ing,  the  defect  of  greasiness 
is  the  result  either  of  the  lard,  butler,  or  oil,  not  being  of 
the  right  temperature  when  the  thing  to  be  fried  is  put  in 
it,  or  of  the  neglect  of  placing  each  thing  after  frying  on  a 
wire  Steve,  or  on  a  paper  on  a  dish  before  the  fire,  so  that 
the  fat  which  clings  round  may  drain  off  on  the  sieve,  or  be 
absorbed  by  the  paper  placed  under. 

"  There  exists  so  great  a  diflerence  of  taste  as  to  flavour- 
ing, that  it  is  desirable  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  explain 
to  the  cook  what  the  standard  of  taste  is  to  be  on  the  foN 
lowii^  points : — 

"Whether  mueh  pepper,  curry  powder, &c, are  to  be  used 
in  the  di^he-s  of  which  they  are  ingredients. 

■  Whether  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  are  to  be  used 
sparingly  or  lavishly. 

"  Whether  spices  and  grocers'  sauces  are  to  be  used  at  all. 

"  Whether  sugar  is  to  be  put  into  puddings  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  satisfy  those  who  like  sweet  dishes  of  the 
sweetest,  or  in  moderate  quantities,  permitting  addition  to 
such  as  wish  the  dish  sweeter. 

■  If  the  cook  saya  she  knows  her  business,  the  answer 
must  be : — '  You  cannot  know  whetlier  tve  prefer  very 
highly  seasoned  dishes,  or  dishes  of  very  delicate  flavour ; 
and  it  is  no  imputation  of  want  of  skill,  when  I  explain 
that  we  like  clear  soup  witliout  wine,  and  vcrj-  little  pepper ; 
that  creams  are,  in  our  view,  best  without  gelatine  ;  or  that 
an  apple  tart,  in  which  there  were  cloves,  would  be  sent 
untouched  from  our  tabic." 

In  France,  tfie  sUiHdard  of  taste  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so, 

and  the  tradition  of  the  kitchen  may  be  trusted  even  where 

there  is  no  ifu/Xo  direct. 
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In  England,  tastes  dilTer ;  the  tradition  prefers  flavours 
from  ^G  grocer  to  flavours  from  the  garden,  and  the  cook's 
palate  can  rarely  be  trusted. 

Whilst  nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  remark  that  sound 
healthy  life,  whether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  habitual  use  of  a  highly  stimu- 
lating diet,  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  study  the  pecu- 
liarities of  those  palates  and  digestions  which  have  to  be 
kept  in  healthy  order,  to  consult  idiosyncracies,  and  to 
humour  whims  as  far  as  is  possible.  There  is  neither  sense 
nor  saving  in  using  that  against  which  the  stomach  is  set 

A  remark  by  Dr.  Brunton  deserves  to  be  quoted  on  this 
point : — 

"  Savoury  food  causes  the  digestive  juices  to  be  freely 
secreted ;  well  cooked  and  palatable  food  is  therefore 
more  digestible  than  unpalatable,  and  if  the  food  lack 
savour,  a  desire  naturally  arises  to  supply  it  by  condiments, 
not  always  well  selected  or  wholesome."     (J^eeve.) 

ConiiitNents. 

Among  the  simplest  condiments  which  play  so  lai^  a 
part  in  cookery  may  be  mentioned  salt,  sugar,  vinegar,  or 
its  equivalent.  lemon  or  lime  juice,  and  mustard.  These 
are  the  poor  man's  aids  to  the  most  ordinary  forms  of 
cooking  or  the  preparation  of  food.  It  would  be  a  happy 
thing  if  science  could  furnish  us  with  oil  at  such  a  moderate 
price  that  wc  might  include  it  among  the  poor  man's 
condiments. 

Certainly  Nature  does  not,  for  even  the  richest  household 
cannot  purchase  pure  olive  oil,  and  its  adulteration  more 
often  takes  the  form  of  95  per  cent  of  other  oil.  He  who 
gets  a  so-called  salad-oil  with  40  per  cent  of  pure  otive  oil 
may  consider  himself  lucky. 

You  will  remember  the  many  uses  of  sugar  in  the  matter 
of  flavouring.     It  renders  watery  and  insipid  vegetables,* 

•  About  an  ounce  of  while  sugar  to  two  gallons  of  waier  Is  not 
without  it«  advanlngc,  pnrticularly  in  winter,  when  vegetables  have 
I  saccharine  mailer. 
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such  as  peas,  spinach,  endive,  more  digestible,  and  broths 
and  gruels,  the  insipidity  of  which  is  due  to  their  starch, 
become  more  agreeable;  It  tempers  the  acidity  of  certain 
J  fruits,  and  when  employed  in  such  small  quantities  as  to 
rbe  unutspcrted,  it  softens  as  well  as  heightens  the  flavour 
of  many  savoury  sauces  and  ragouts.  So  employed,  it  forms 
a  connecting  and  harmonising  link  between  the  sharpness 
of  salt  and  the  pungency  of  spice.  Sugar  is  suitable  to 
ex-ery  temperament,  climate,  sex,  and  age.  It  is  almost 
the  only  seasoning  allowable  to  persons  whose  system  is 
suffering  from  irritation,  such  as  convalescents  recovering 
from  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  &c  {^De- 
lameft.) 

Salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  I  need  not  dwelt  on. 
Vinegar  is  properly  obtained  by  the  acetic  fermentation 
of  wine,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Ordinary  English 
vinegar  is,  so  far  as  the  kitchen  is  concerned,  a  chemical 
monstrosity.  Try  and  buy  French  vinegar  from  a  resixict- 
kjiblc  Italian  warehouseman.  Herbal  vin(^ars  require  carc- 
'ful  treatment  and  must  not  be  boiled. 

Wherever  mustard  is  prescribed  in  a  recipe  for  a  sauce 
mu.-itard  flour  is  meant,  and  not  mustard  that  you  have 
made  for  the  cruet-stand. 

With  reference  to  the  very  strong  flavour  of  garlic,  the 
"  prince  of  the  onion  tribe  "as  I  have  called  it  elsewhere, 
remember  that  you  may  often  get  all  the  flavour  you  require, 
say  a  mere  suspicion,  by  rubbing  a  knife  or  a  dish  with  it 

In  any  case,  for  social  reasons  connected  with  its  peculiar 
smell,  it  must  be  used  very  carefully,  but  there  are  cases  in 
invalid  cookery  where  it  becomes  indispensable. 

■  Onions,  cloves,  rocambole,  slialots,  and  leeks,  belong  to 
the  same  natural  family  a.t  garlic,  and  possess  the  same 
projxrrties,  only  in  a  lessdegree.  Rocambole  comes  nearest 
to  it."    {Deiatnere.) 

Pepper,  ginger,  allspice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  capsi- 
cum or  cayenne  pepper,  must.ird,  and  horse-radish,  all 
come  under  the  head  of  condiments  for  seasoning. 

"  Their  importance  lies  in  this,  that  as  all  animals  are 
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nourished,  not  so  much  by  the  quantities  of  nutriment  con- 
tained in  their  food,  as  by  their  power  of  digesting  it,  so 
whatever  assists  digestion,  at  the  same  time  increases  diges- 
tion. To  maintain  health  and  favour  growth,  the  two  con- 
ditions must  be  present — the  food  must  contain  sufficient 
aliment,  and  the  stomach  must  have  the  power  of  appro- 
priating that  aliment.  Food,  however  nourishing,  which  is 
not  digested,  renders  no  service  to  health  and  strengtli ; 
the  eater  might  as  well  have  eaten  substances  absolutely 
innutritious."     (,Delamfre.) 

Under  the  verb  "To  Simmer,"  you  will  find  some  re- 
marks on  Court- Bouillon  or  flavoured  waler-brolh,  a  very 
delicate  form  of  conveying  flavour  to  fish. 

As  already  remarked,  I  have  carefully  excluded  from 
these  principles  a  recognition  of  the  manufactured  sauces 
sold  by  the  grocer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  consti- 
tuents are  unknown  to  me.  How  well  you  may  do  without 
them,  and  yet  know  what  your  flavouring  shall  be.  if  you 
will  only  take  some  trouble,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
recipe  given  in  Professor  Bradley's  '  The  Country  House- 
wife,' from  which  I  have  already  quoted. 

A  Dry  Travelling  Powder  for  Sauce,  or  Pocket  Smtct, 
from  Mynheer   Vanderport  of  Antwerp. 

"  Take  pickled  mango,  and  let  it  diy  three  or  four  days 
in  the  room  ;  then  reduce  it  to  powder  by  means  of  a 
grater.  Take  of  this  powder  six  ounces,  to  which  add 
three  ounces  of  mushrooms,  dried  in  a  gentle  oven  and 
reduced  to  powder  by  beating  in  a  mortar  ;  add  to  this  a 
dram  of  mace  powdered,  half  as  much  cloves  powdered,  or 
in  their  room,  a  large  nutmeg  grated,  and  a  dram  of  black 
pepper,  beat  fine.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  and 
sift  them  through  an  open  hair-sieve,  and  half  a  teaspoonful, 
or  less,  of  the  powder  will  relish  any  sauce  you  have  a 
mind  to  make,  though  it  be  a  quart  or  more,  putting  it  into 
the  sauce  when  it  is  warm.  To  this  one  may  add  about 
nine  grains  of  sweet  basil,  dried  and  powdered," 
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I  do  not  think  this  recipe  is  less  valuable  because  it  is 
old,  and  certainly  the  various  housewives  throughout  the 
country  who  supplied  the  learned  Professor  of  Botany  with 
their  several  recipes,  seem  to  have  had  a  far  higher  ideal 
before  ihein  in  the  matter  of  flavour  than  obtains  amonjj  us 
at  llie  present  day.  The  fact  is,  they  believed  in  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  lemon-pccl,  &c.,  and  did  not  depend  on 
the  grocer  to  furnish  them  with  a  ready-made  conglomera- 
tion of  spices  to  save  themselves  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  what  may  be 
called  store  sauces,  of  which  you  know  the  ingredients  thiit 
may  safely  be  taken  under  your  consideration  and  valuud 
for  their  individual  flavour. 

Of  such  are  mushroom  and  walnut  catsup.  Tarragon 
vinegar,  eschalot  or  garlic  vinegar,  eschalot  wine,  anchovy 
sauce,  mushroom  powder  and  powder  of  savoury  herbs,  or 
of  the  faggot  of  herbs  already  mentioned.  Wherever  a 
herb  is  ]iowerful,  and  you  can  present  it  in  a  liquid  form, 
there  you  are  secure  to  apportion  the  flavour  with  Ihc 
greater  delicacy, 

A  bunch  of  herbs  {bouquet garHi)  represents  that  in  the 
kitchen  which  in  the  flower-garden  wc  should  call  a  nose- 
gay, but  for  bunch  the  word  faggot  is  more  in  use.  There 
arc  various  faggots,  and  Dallas,  in  his  invaluable  work 
('  Kettner's  Book  of  the  Table '),  h,as  made  the  following 
enumeration  of  tJiem ; — 

(i)  Faggot  o/  Parsiey. — Tliis  is  a  little  buncli  of  parsley 
tied  up  with  ciboU  or  spring  onions.  It  is  in  French  called 
a  bouquet. 

(2)  Faggot  0f  Sweet  Herbs. — What  the  French  call  a 
^houqu^  garni.  This  used  to  be  described  as  a  f;iggot  of 
parsley  with  the  addition  of  a  bay-leaf  and  a  spng  of 
.tiiymc.  As  in  practice,  however,  when  this  faggot  U  used, 
there  are  onions  or  shalols  besides,  the  cibols  or  spring 
onions  of  tiie  parsley  faggot  come  to  be  of  small  account. 
It  is  better,  thcicforc,  to  leave  out  the  cibols,  and  to 
cribe  it  as  made  up  of  parsley,  baylcaf.  and  thyme. 

(j)  Faggot  of  Ravigolg.^-'i Aingon,  chervil,  burnct,  and 
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chives.  Sometimes  there  is  parsley,  but  it  is  quite  unneces- 
saiy  beside  the  tarragon  and  the  chervil,  and  it  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  indiscriminate  fashion  in  which  cooks 
throw  in  one  good  tiling  after  another.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  artist  who  could  paint  a  cypress,  and  therefore  put  a 
cj'press  into  all  his  pictures,  no  matter  what  the  subject. 
Parsley  is  a  good  thing,  and  therefore  cooks  will  strew  it 
everywhere. 

(4)  Faggot  of  Dvxelles. — Dubois  and  Bernard  have  called 
this  Fine  Herbs,  and  Gouffe.  without  adopting  the  name, 
has  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  There  are  reasons 
why  we  should  still  keep  to  the  old  French  name  of 
Duxelles.  Ever  since  Beauvilliers  laid  down  the  law,  the 
faggot  of  Duxelles  has  consisted  of  equal  weights  of 
mushrooms,  parsley,  and  shalots,  minced  finely  together, 
and  fried  for  five  minutes  with  rasped  bacon,  pepper, 
and  salt.  In  later  times,  those  who  can  get  it  add  an 
equal  weight  of  truffles.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  the  quantity  of  parsley  and  of  shalots  is  not 
excessive.  In  the  mind  of  tlie  inventor,  the  mushrooms 
were  intended  to  predominate.  But  if  to  half  a  pound  of 
mushrooms  you  put  half  a  pound  of  parsley,  and  on  the 
top  of  that  half  a  pound  of  shalots,  it  scarcely  stands  to 

'reason  that  the  mushrooms  should  have  much  the  best  of  it 

(5)  Faggot  of  Mirepoix. — Two  carrots,  two  onions,  two 
shalots,  two  bayleaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  a  clove  of  garlic, 
half  a  pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  possibly  half  a  pound  of 
ham.  Chop  these  finely,  and  pass  them  in  butter  for  five 
minutes  with  pepper  and  salt.  See  under  Sauces  "  Mitcpoix." 

(6)  Faggot  of  Potherbs. — The  following  receipt  is  nearly 
identical  with  what  the  French  cooks  call  Poele,  only  that 
it  wants  veal  and  ham.  "  Take  two  carrots,  two  onions,  two 
cloves,  and  a  faggot  of  sweet-herbs  ;  mince  all  finely  with 
half  a  pound  of  beef  fat,  and  melt  it  on  a  slow  fire,  with  a 
little  broth  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  at  least  one  lemon. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief  difference  between  this 
and  the  Mirepoix  is  that  it  has  less  of  the  onion  tribe  in  it, 
that  it  has  a  quantity  of  tcmon-juicc,  and  that  fresh  fat  is 
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substituted  for  the  smoky  bacon  fat.  If  this  faggot  be  put 
into  a  saucepan  with  no  broth,  but  plenty  of  water  (say 
three  quarts^  together  with  some  flour,  and  if  it  be  then 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  and  strained,  the  resulting  liquor  is 
what  French  cooks  call  blanc."    {Dallas.) 

These,  you  will  observe,  involve  distinct  principles  in  the 
higher  branches  of  cooking,  and  until  you  have  seized  the 
point  in  variety  and  distinction  which  these  several  faggots 
offer,  you  cannot  hope  to  achieve  success  in  flavouring 
soups,  sauces,  made  dishes,  stews,  &c. 

As  much  may  be  said  on  the  point  of  various  flavours 
connected  with  sweet  dishes,  which  require  extreme  deli- 
cacy, but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  tlicm. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  all  sauces  in  which  eggs  are 
uwd  that  the  egg  does  not  curdle,  which  it  must  do  if 
cooked  over  a  fierce  fire, 

"  When  you  are  directed  to  use  the  pulp  of  a  lemon  it 
means  that  you  are  to  pick  out  the  pips  in  the  first 
instance" 

•■  Nee  sfbi  Coenarum  quivis  cemerft  arroget  artcra 
Non  prius  cxacli  tcnui  raiione  «Aporuin." 

Hor.  Sat.  lib.  ii  ;  Sat.  4. 

"Let  BO  rash  novice  assume  ttiat  he  can  compose  a  rntnu  till  he  has 
worked  out  th«  delicate  theory  of  llavoure." 

or 
*  Ln  none  presume  to  claim  offhand 
The  dinner  giving  An  :  in  reason 
He  hm  of  a\\  must  understand 
The  v/h^n,  the  why,  the  how  to  season." 


TO  SERVE. 

The  duties  of  a  cook  are  not  completed  until  the  dish 
prepared  has  been  served — that  is,  either  placed  directly 
<in  the  tabic  personally,  or  given  into  another  h.ind  for 
immediate  placing  before  the  person  or  persons  who  arc  to 
partake  of  it. 

For  good  service  you  require  attention  to — 
1.  Cleanliness  of  the  most  exacting  cliaractcr ; 
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2.  Heat  for  dish,  cover,  and  platter  where  food  is  liot ; 
cold,  and  not  merely  lukewarm,  plates  or  dishes 
where  the  food  is  cold. 

The  taste  which  you  may  display  in  the  form  of  your 
food,  or  the  decoration  which  may  be  thought  agreeable  to 
apply  to  it,  are  quite  beside  "  Principles."  They  are 
adjuncts,  and  most  useful  adjuncts,  where  labour,  which 
means  time  and  money,  is  at  your  disposal ;  but  they  are 
rot  necessaries,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  insist  only  here 
on  such  principles  as  are  equally  demanded  in  the  cottage 
as  in  the  palace. 

Not  that  in  the  cottage  the  cook  should  not  try  to  do 
ihc  best  in  serving  things  tastefully,  as  delicate  appetites 
arc  much  affected  by  it 

In  serving  potatoes  or  rice,  covers  should  never  be  put 
on.  At  most  a  napkin  or  doyly  may  be  put  over  to 
preserve  them  from  a  cold  current  of  air.  This  will  absorb 
the  steam  and  save  the  food  from  moisture,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  dish. 

"The  order  in  which  articles  of  food  are  eaten  is  also 
not  without  importance.  The  keeping  back  of  the  most 
stimulant  dish  until  the  close  of  a  meal  is  an  assistance 
rendered  to  digestion,  which  is  usually  retarded  by  the 
reception  of  sweet  or  insipid  substances.  Such  may  be 
partaken  of  with  greater  advantage  when  the  stomach  still 
is  empty."    {Delamere^ 

To  this  [  may  add  that  ices  are  the  falsest  and  wrongest 
things  to  be  produced  at  the  end  of  a  repast 

It  is  as  well  also  that  the  cook  should  impress  on  the 
serving  man  or  maid  what  sauces  attend  certain  fish  or 
meats,  as  melted  butter  with  fish,  mint  sauce  with  lamb,  &c 

Strictly  speaking,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Handbook,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  cook's  responsibility  ends  here  ;  and 
it  certainly  is  not  his  or  her  fault  if  English  fashions  have 
brought  about,  in  contradistinction  to  the  simpler  methods 
in  France,  an  accumulation  of  different  foods  on  the  same 
plate,  which  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  serving  man  or 
maid.    If  in  the  dining-room  we  were  satisfied  with  a  dish 
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such  as  the  cook  may  send  up,  »ve  should  not  have  one 
guest  expecting  ketchup,  another  anchovy  sauce,  and, 
almost  all,  potatoes  to  every  dish.  Even  with  this  people 
arc  not  contented,  but  will  look  for  other  vegetables  as 
well,  as  if  vegetables  were  produced  by  Nature  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  accumulated  on  a  plate  by  the  side  of 
meat  On  this  point  1  may  well  quote  what  I  said  in 
a  previous  essay,  viz.,  "that  the  English  will  not  under- 
stand that  a  vegetable  should  be  served,  if  cooked,  as 
a  pial  to  be  criticised  gastronomically  by  itself,  and  not 
as  a  concomitant  or  accident,  if  wc  may  so  express  it,  to 
more  solid  food." 

And  as  I  have  spoken  of  English  fashions  in  the  dining- 
room,  I  cannot  but  say  that  if  it  were  the  rule  that  red  and 
white  wine,  with  an  accompanying  carafe  of  water,  were 
placed  within  reach  of  each  guest,  and  that  each  were 
expected  to  help  themselves,  a  great  labour  would  be  taken 
off  the  hands  of  those  who  serve. 

In  writing  this  I  feel  that  I  am  going  beyond  due 
bounds,  because  this  Handbook  is  not  necessarily  written 
for  persons  who  have  red  or  white  wines  at  their  table ; 
but  even  be  it  wholesome  tabic  beer,  I  insist  that  it  should 
be  placed  within  reach  of  each  gticst,  and  not  left  for  the 
maidservant  to  pour  out.  It  should  be  our  duty  and 
pleasure  to  lighten  her  services  in  every  possible  way. 

Under  this  head  "To  Serve"  I  ought  to  include  the 
words  "  service "  or  "  course,"  and  explain  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  rendering  of  them,  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
Handbook.  Yet  I  f<.-;ir  that  any  one  capable  and  disposed 
to  write  on  this  subject  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
assume  a  Mxnewliat  dogmatic  tone,  that  may  be  ungrateful 
to  an  English  public 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  what  a  "course"  should  be 
is  little  understood  with  us,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  says  in  the 
letter  which  appears  in  my  work  (p^  51)  named  in  the 
introduction  : — 

"  Those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  gaslronomical  art  and 
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its  history,  know  of  how  much  more  subtle  a  nature  is  the 
'course'  (than  as  understood  in  England)  in  its  true 
meaning  of  the  French  servUe,  namely,  that  it  is  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  in  the  service  of  the  dishes  of  a 
repast,  with  the  object  of  setting  it  out  in  three  distinct  acts 
— three  tables  (wctmc?) — each  in  a  manner  complete,  yet 
differing  in  character  and  kind.  The  '  course '  is  an 
inheritance  from  classical  times,  come  to  us  through  Italy 
and  Franca  It  has  never  been  understood  or  practised 
outside  of  western  Roman  civilisation.  It  has  on  that 
account  all  the  more  charm  for  those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  it  To  such  it  is  consequently  painful  to  hear 
from  the  mouths  of  almost  all  in  this  country  the  term 
(containing  as  it  does  so  much  of  refinement)  applied  to 
such  vulgar  set-outs  as  your  '  two  soups,"  *  two  fishes,'  8:c,"" 

As  this  kind  of  criticism  may  be  puzzling,  I  will  give 
you  an  example  of  a  dinner  of  two  "  courses,"  arranged  by 
the  great  Careme,  using  as  far  as  possible  English  terms. 

Menu  for  a  Dinner  por  prom  6  to  9  Persons. 

Soup Semolina, 

I. 

Large  piece Beef  A  I3  Maifcludc. 

Two  Entries Partridges. 

Hashed  Chicken. 
It. 

One  dish  of  Fried  or  Roast     .     .     Whiting  in  ihc  English  way. 

Two  Entremets Spinach  with  White  Sauce. 

Madeira  Jelly. 

Extra  ...«,....    Apricot  Pudding. 

You  will  say  that  the  fish  here  comes  in  at  an  odd  period. 
The  answer  ts  that,  after  taking  off  tlic  edge  of  the  appetite 
with  a  light  soup,  the  heavier  foods  should  be  attacked,  and 
that  a  light  food,  like  whiting,  &c  may  well  come  in 
afterwards. 

More  than  this  I  will  not  say,  because  fashion  ami  habits 
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arc  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day.  I  only  want  to  illustrate 
what  Dr.  Mitchell  means  when  he  says  that  we  know  not 
what  a  "  course  "  or  service  is. 


PASTE  AND  PASTRY. 

The  principles  involved  in  making  these  include  what  is 
subject  to  action  of  the  oven  or  the  frying-pan,  and  what 
(puddings)  to  the  action  of  water. 

When  I  have  given  you  some  very  leading  necessities 
I  shall  have  written  ail  that  is  uscfiil  to  write. 

Art,  which  cannot  be  described  by  the  pen.  comes  in 
here,  and  such  is  its  character  that  you  may  say,  as  you 
speak  of  ancient  Italian  art  in  painting  or  the  modern 
French  school,  that  this  of  making  pastry  belongs  to  a 
nation  or  a  tribe. 

The  Engadine  and  other  Swiss-Italian  valleys  send  out 
proficients  in  it.  Italy  itself  is  not  wanting,  and  possibly 
France  may  have  the  breed,  but  the  highest  qualities  ol 
the  p&tissier  are  rarer  in  England,  although  Scotland  is  great 
in  cakes,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  do  not  exist  in  Russia 
or  Sweden,  but  Germany  and  Austria  are  great  tn  the 
matter  of  bread. 

If  I  have  insisted  on  cleanliness  elsewhere,  I  must  insist 
on  it  as  much  or  more  here.  Your  flour  must  be  dry,  your 
butter  must  have  no  salt  or  butter-milk  in  it,  your  lard 
must  be  sweet,  your  suet  finely  chopped  and  free  from  skin, 
and  you  should  dredge  tt  with  flour  as  you  chop  it  You 
may  use  clarified  dripping  sparingly,  and  you  may  get  a 
shorter  crust  by  adding  a  little  moist  sugar,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  or  a  little  Icmon-juicc.  N.B. — Your  hands  should  be 
clean  as  If  you  were  about  to  prepare  a  salad  without  the 
intervention  of  knife  or  spoon.     (See  Salads.) 

Nc\-cr  use  your  pastry-board  for  any  other  process. 

You  cannot  make  pastry  if  you  have  not  delicacy  of 
touch. 

Soycr  very  justly  sa>'a, "  Tlic  variety  of  pastes  is  to  pastry 
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what  6r^t  stocks  are  to  soups  and  sauces  ;  ...  to  succeed 
you  must  be  particular  in  your  proportions,  and  very  care- 
ful in  the  mixing ;  for.  although  there  is  nothing  more 
simple  if  pains  be  taken,  so  will  the  least  neglect  produce 
a  failure  ;  nor  is  it  only  with  the  making  of  the  paste  that 
pains  must  be  taken,  but  likewise  with  the  baking,  for, 
as  paste  badly  made  would  not  improve  with  baking, 
neither  will  paste,  however  well  made,  be  good  if  badly 
baked  ;  should  the  oven  be  too  hot,  the  paste  will  become 
set,  and  bum  before  it  is  done  ;  and  again,  if  too  cold, 
it  will  give  the  paste  a  dull  heavy  appearance,  .  .  .  For 
every  description  of  pastr)-  made  from  puff  paste,  try  if  the 
oven  is  hot  by  placing  your  hand  about  half-way  in,  and 
hold  it  there  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  if  you  can  hold 
it  there  titat  time  without  inconvenience,  it  would  not 
be  hot  enough  ;  but,  if  you  cannot  judge  of  the  heat,  the 
safest  method  would  be,  try  a  piece  of  paste  previous  to 
baking  the  whole." 

I  may  interpose  here  that  tlie  thermometer  should  be 
a  better  tell-tale,  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hand  must  vary 
with  each  person. 

To  make  puff-paste,  from  which  Soyer  says  upwards  of 
a  hundred  different  kinds  of  cakes  may  be  made,  I  give  >'ou 
his  process : — 

"  Put  one  pound  of  flour  upon  your  pastry-slab ;  make 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  in  which  put  the  yolk  of  one  egg  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  with  a  pinch  of  salt ;  mix  it  with  cold 
water  {iced  in  summer,  if  convenient)  into  a  softish  flexible 
paste  with  the  right  hand,  dry  it  off  a  little  with  flour  until 
you  have  well  cleared  the  paste  from  the  slab,  but  do  not 
work  it  more  than  you  can  possibly  help  ;  let  it  remain  two 
minutes  upon  the  slab,  tlien  have  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
from  which  you  have  squeezed  all  the  butter-milk  in  a 
cloth,  bringing  it  to  the  same  consistency  as  the  paste,  upon 
which  place  it ;  press  it  out  with  the  hand,  then  fold  over 
the  edges  of  the  paste  so  as  to  hide  the  butter,  and  roll  it 
with  the  rolling-pin  to  the  Xhickncss  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  thus  making  it  about  two  feet  in  length ;  fold  over 
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one  third,  over  which  again  pass  the  rolling-pin  ;  then  fold 
over  the  other  third,  thus  forming  a  square  ;  place  it  with  the 
ends  top  and  bottom  before  you.  shaking  a  little  fluur  both 
under  and  over,  and  repeat  the  rolls  and  turns  twice  again 
as  before ;  flour  a  baking-sheet,  upon  which  place  it,  upon 
ice  or  in  sonne  coo!  place  (but  in  summer  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  this  paste  well  without  ice),  for  half  an 
hour ;  then  roll  twice  more,  turning  it  as  before  ;  place 
again  upon  the  ice  (or  cooJ  slab)  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
give  it  two  more  rolls,  making  seven  in  all,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use  when  required,  rolling  it  whatever  thickness  (ac- 
cordingto  what  you  intend  making)  directed  by  the  special 
recipe  you  are  going  to  employ." 

As  the  above  is  a  somewhat  difficult  and  extravagant 
formula,  I  would  advise  those  of  moderate  means  to  refer 
to  a  simple  cookery  book  for  other  modifications  of  it. 

Pastiy  or  crust  for  puddings  that  arc  to  be  boiled  must 
be  made  with  simpler  ingredients — flour,  suet,  and  water 
chiefly,  the  quality  dcjwnding  on  the  greater  proportion  of 
suet  You  may  use  butter  in  place  of  suet,  and  you  may 
use  clarified  dripping  for  kitchen  puddings,  but  suet  is  the 
main  principle  in  crusts  that  have  to  be  boiled. 

If  you  boil  in  a  mould,  tine  it  with  butter  (thin),  and 
without  salt  in  it 

If  you  boii  in  a  cloth,  damp  it  and  coat  with  flour,  or 
even  butter  it 

According  to  the  character  of  your  pudding,  tie  up 
tightlyor  loosely.  Bread  and  plum  puddings  require  room 
to  swell ;  baiter,  on  the  other  hand,  docs  not 

Put  away  your  pudding-cloths  cUan  and  dry. 

Take  care  to  have  them  of  various  sizes. 

When  you  have  to  use  e^s  in  pastry,  look  carefully  to 
their  freshness. 

Batter  must  be  mixed  by  degrees,  so  as  to  ensure 
smoothness. 

Mix  your  dry  ingredients  before  they  arc  wanted.  The 
liquid  you  can  add  at  the  last  moment 

riacc  a  plate  reversed  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  in 
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which  you  boil  your  pudding,  whether  this  is  ia  a  mould  or 
a  cloth,  The  cookery  books  will  tell  you  to  keep  your 
pudding  well  covered  with  water  when  in  a  mould.  I  differ 
from  the  cookery  books,  and  would  never  allow  the  water 
to  be  above  the  top  of  the  mould.  When  you  have  tried 
my  method,  you  will  perceive  that  steam  has  something  to  do 
with  cooking,  and  that  a  cook  careless  about  her  cloth  and 
the  buttering  thereof,  should  leave  no  chance  to  allow  water 
to  enter  the  pudding  and  weaken  its  contents. 

Take  care  that  your  water  boils,  and  does  not  cease,  and 
add  hot  water  as  it  gets  reduced. 

If  you  dip  the  boiled  pudding  {in  cloth)  into  cold  water 
the  moment  you  take  it  out,  it  will  not  stick  to  the  cloth. 
If  the  cloth  has  been  well  buttered  there  ts  no  need 
for  this. 

Milk  is  a  main  ingredient  in  a  large  variety  of  puddings. 
Some  of  these  you  will  boil  or  simmer  and  then  bake. 
Here  you  cannot  be  too  careful  about  burning,  and  the 
double  saucepan  will  become  useful. 

The  origin  of  die  word  "  pie  "  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. It  appears  to  haveexistcd  heioK fastie or  fastye, 
and  Dallas  thinks  it  must  have  been  derived  from  pied  and 
pain.  The  English  form  and  spelling  of  pied  is  pie,  as  in 
cap-d-pie.  To  this  day,  on  the  top  of  a  pigeon-pie,  appear 
the  feet,  which  would  seem  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  name, 
whilst  pain  might  seem  to  have  denoted  the  crust.  Todd 
Johnson's  Dictionary  asserts  that  in  some  parts  of  England 
an  apple-pie  ts  called  an  apple-foot. 
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KICKSHAWS,  OR  HORS  D'CEUVRE. 


Without  exact  knowledge  in  this  particular,  I  assume 
that  kickshaws  is  a  good  Saxon  term  for  the  various  articles 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  Hors  d'<euvre  have  been 
defined  as  a  term  for  any  dish  which  people  can  dispense 
with  without  injuriously  affecting  the  service  of  a  dinner. 
Taken  as  a  whole  and  served  simultaneously,  they  are 
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reprcs<Mitcd  by  the  word  sakouska  in  Russia,  smbrgasbord 
in  Sweden,  and  by  antifKisti>  in  Italy,  meaning  a  collection 
of  prepared  but,  with  .some  exceptions,  little  cooked  dishes 
that  are  placed  on  the  dinner  or,  by  preference,  a  side-table 
for  consumption  before  dinner. 

Before  dinner,  or  the  principal  meat,  I  say,  in  the  case  of 
Ruitsia  and  Sweden,  but  in  France  as  much  at  the  breakfast 
as  at  the  dinner-table. 

I  rather  think  that  the  raisott  d'llre  of  this  ante-prandi.il 
food  differs  according  to  climate.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
I  should  divine  that  it  was  established  as  a  whet  to  the 
appetite  ;  whereas  in  the  North  it  has  grown  up  as  a  useful 
stay  for  the  appetite  of  the  guest  who  arrives  sharp  set 
and  hungry  from  the  keen  northern  air,  and  ha.1  this  placed 
before  him  by  the  ever-hospitable  hosts  of  northern  climes. 
I  recollect  myself  that,  after  a  fifteen-mile  drive  across  the 
frozen  gulf  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  were  very  glad,  on  arriving 
at  our  destination,  to  spend  the  half  hour  necessary  to  get 
dinner  prepared  in  a  very  large  consumption  of  this 
sakouska. 

With  us  this  anti-pasto  has  never  obtained,  and  in  dwelling 
on  its  constituent-s  I  may  be  accused  of  making  this  simple 
Handbook  a  pas-sport  for  the  gourmet ;  but  such  is  not  my 
intention.  Kickshaws  are  a  recognised  article  of  food,  and 
the  preparation,  if  not  the  cooking,  of  them  comes  within 
some  of  the  principles,  the  compilation  of  which  is  the 
raison  ttftre  of  this  Handbook. 

What  are  kickshaws  or  kors  {Taruvret  Here  I  have  to 
depart  from  the  principle  I  laid  down  in  my  remarks  on 
sauces,  and  include  manufactured  articles.  But  my  reason 
oiay  be  made  clear.  In  dealing  with  manufactured  sauces 
I  had  to  deal  with  unkno^^'n  proportions  of  various  con< 
diments.  In  dealing  with  manufactured  kickshaws  or  Aars 
dttuvrt,  I  shall  but  rarely  have  to  refer  to  compositions 
other  than  those  recognised  for  their  ingredients  or  as 
simple  foods. 

Of  such  arc  smoked  salmon,  cooked  (or  uncooked) 
haddock,  herrings,  sardines,  tunny,  anchovies;  pickled  fish, 
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iiicliiding  cockles  and  musscU,  potted  shrimps,  lobster,  &c., 
brawn,  gelatine,  caviare. /i//  dsfoiegras.  terrines  de  Touhust 
iyt  de  Perigord,  but  not,  as  some  have  included,  venison 
pasty,  goose-pie,  or  the  like 

Also  are  tlicre  forms  of  sausage,  such  as  the  Bologna 
and  the  Aries,  which  are  eaten  without  further  preparation. 

I  am  uncertain  under  what  class  to  rank  the  marrow-bone 
or  rather  the  contents  of  it,  with  toast,  but  assuredly  it  can 
scarcely  be  treated  as  a  Aors  dcmivre. 

Then  we  have,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  given  them  the 
preference,  radishes,  spiing  onions,  watercress,  olives,  raw 
celery,cucumbcr,  red  cabbage, gherkins, walnuts,  mangos,  &c. 

Of  these  last  few  arc  prepared,  and  you  may  think  that 
I  leave  you  in  face  with  certain  manufactured  articles  which 
you  buy  and  others  which  you  are  not  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  preparing.  But  this  would  be  an  error.  The  cook's  dex- 
terity will  be  shown  in  assorting  and  preparing  these  divers 
forms  of  food  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  sakouska  or 
attti-pasto  a  delicate  preparation  for  the  meal  to  follow. 

Here  arc  a  few  original  forms  which  you  may  serve  on 
fancy  paper. 

1.  No^^vcgian  anchovies  on  thin  strips  of  brown  bread 
and  butler,  with  radishes  between,  and  a  bunch  of  watercress 
in  the  centre. 

2.  Dried  salmon  in  thin  strips  on  brown  bread  and 
butter,  with  garden  cress  cut  short  and  sprinkicd- 

3.  Sardines  scraped,  boned  and  cut  into  strips,  laid  cross* 
ivays  on  thin  rounds  of  bread  and  butler  cut  from  a  French 
roll,  with  a  caper  in  each  square,  and  a  sprinkling  of  chili 
vinegar. 

4.  Sardines  scraped,  boned  and  halved,  laid  on  brown 
bread  and  butter,  with  the  yolk  and  white  of  a  hard  boiled 
egg  chopped  fine,  and  chopped  parsley,  little  heaps  between. 
A  few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  on  the  sardines. 

5.  Slices  of  a  large  lemon  cut  thin,  and  a  well  soaked 
anchovy  curled  on  each,  with  four  or  five  capers  in  the 
middle,  and  three-cornered  bits  of  bread  and  butter 
between;  the  whole  garnished  with  parsley. 
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6.  Grated  ham  and  tongue  on  bread  and  butter,  with 
spring  onions  chopped  fine  between, 

7.  Prawns  :«kinncd  and  laid  on  brown  bread  and  butter, 
with  small  lettucc-lcavcs  between,  both  as  garnish  and  to 
eat,  and  a  few  drops  of  tarragon  vincfjar, 

8l  Caviare  on  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter,  or  French 
roll  or  Vienna  bread  garnished  with  watercress. 

Ql  Any  potted  meats  or  Bologna  or  Aries  sausage  on 
stri]>s  of  brown  bread  and  butter,  to  be  treated  with  one 
drop  of  Taba.sco  sauce  for  each  strip,  and  finely  chopped 
sprii^  onions. 


SALADS. 

In  that  quaint  book,  by  John  Kvclyn  ('Acetaria,'  1706), 
he  opens  by  the  remarks  addressed  by  Lord  Somcrs, 
P.R.S, :  "I  expect  some  will  wonder  what  my  Meaning  is 
to  usher  in  a  Trijle  with  so  much  magnificence,  and  end  at 
last  in  a  fine  Receipt  for  the  Dressing  of  a  Saltet  with  an 
Handful  <^  Pot- Herbs  I  But  yet  this  Subject,  as  low  and 
despicable  as  it  appears,  challenges  a  part  of  Natural 
History:  and  tlic  Greatest  Princes  have  thought  it  no 
Disgrace,  not  only  to  make  it  their  Diversion,  but  their 
Care  .  .  .  The  Ancient  and  best  Magistrates  of  Rome 
allow'd  but  the  Ninth  Day  for  the  City  and  Publiek  Busi- 
ness ;  the  rest  for  the  Couafry  and  the  Sa/Ut  Garden." 

Hut  let  me  get  on  to  his  views  about  the  plants.  "  Satlets 
in  general  consist  of  certain  Esculent  Plants  and  Herbs, 
improv'd  by  Culture,  Industry,  and  Art  of  the  Gardtur ; 
or.  as  others  say,  they  are  a  composition  of  EduU  Plants 
and  Roots  of  sc%-cral  kinds,  to  be  eaten  Raw  or  Green, 
Blamed  or  Candied ;  simple,  and  per  se,  or  intermingl'd 
with  others  according  to  the  Season.  The  Boil'd,  BaltVl, 
Fickl'd,  or  otherwise  disguis'd,  variously  accommodated  by 
Ihc  skilful  cooks,  to  render  them  grateful  to  the  more 
feminine  Palat,  or  Herbs  rather  for  the  Pot,  &c,  challenge 
rK)t  the  name  of  Sa//et  so  properly  here,  tho'  sometimes 
mcntion'd ;  and  therefore,  those  who  Criitcise  not  so  nicely 
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upon  the  Word  seem  to  distin^ish  the  0/era  (which  were 
never  eaten  Raw)  from  Acetaria,v/\\\<:\\  were  never  boil'd; 
and  so  they  derive  the  Etymology  of  Olus  from  Olia,  tkt 
Pot ...  as  it  concerns  the  business  in  hand,  wc  are  by 
Sallet  to  understand  a  particular  Composition  of  certain 
Crude  and  fresh  Herbs,  such  as  usually  are,  or  may  be 
safely  eaten  with  some  Acetous  Juices  Oyl,  Salt,  &c.,  to  give 
them  a  grateful  Gust  and  Vehicle  ..."  I  suppose  Evelyn 
would  have  classed  Celery  among  the  Olera,  although  he 
looks  on  Artichokes  and  Cardons  as  possible  to  eat  without 
the  intervention  of  the  cook.  Of  Basil  he  says  it  is  to  be 
sparingly  used  ;  of  Baulm  that  it  strengthens  the  Memory, 
and  chases  away  Melancholy,  of  Beet  that  it  is  laxative,  o{ 
Blite  (English  mercury),  that  it  is  insipid,  of  Borrage,  that 
it  is  purifying.  I  have  not  space  to  detail  his  curious 
analysis  of  all  the  herbs,  but  what  he  says  of  cucumber 
may  interest  a  good  many.  "'  Cucumber,  the'  very  cold  and 
moist,  the  most  approved  Sallet,  or  in  Composition,  of  all 
the  vittaiffreis,  to  sharpen  the  Appetite,  and  cool  the 
Liver,  &c..  if  rightly,  prepared ;  that  is  by  rectifying  the 
vulgar  Mistake  of  altogether  extracting  the  Juice,  in  which 
it  should  rather  be  soak'd  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  over  OyCd^ 
too  much  abating  of  its  grateful  Acidity,  and  palling  the 
Taste  from  a  contrariety  of  Particles ;  let  them,  therefore, 
be  pared  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  with  a  Clove  or  two,  of 
Onion  to  correct  the  Crudity,  Macerated  in  the  Juice,  often 
turned  and  moderately  drain'd.  Others  prepare  them  by 
shaking  the  Slices  between  two  Dishes,  and  dress  them 
with  very  little  Oyl,  well  beaten,  and  mingled  with  the 
Juice  of  Limon,  Orange,  or  Vinegar.  Salt  and  Pepper. 
Some  again  (and  indeed  the  moat  apjiroved)  eat  them  as 
soon  as  they  arc  cut,  retaining  their  Liquor,  which  being 
exhausted  (by  the  former  Method),  have  nothing  remaining 
in  them  to  help  the  concoction.  Of  old  they  boil'd  the 
Cucumber,  and  paring  off  the  Rind  cat  them  with  Oyl, 
Vinegar  and  Honey;  Sugar  not  being  so  well  known. 
Lastly,  the  Pulp  in  Broth  is  greatly  refreshing,  and  may 
be  mingled  in  mcit  SalUts,  without  the  least  damage 
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contraiy  to  the  common  Opinion,  it  not  being  long,  since 
Cucumber,  however  dressed,  was  thought  fit  to  be  thrown 
away,  being  accounted  little  better  than  Poyson.  Tahermer 
tells  us  that  in  the  Levant,  if  a  child  cry  for  something  to 
Eat,  they  give  it  a  raw  Cucumber  instead  of  Bread.  The 
young  ones  may  be  boil'd  in  White  Wine.  The  smallest 
sort  (known  by  the  name  of  Gerckens)  muriated  with  the 
Seeds  of  DtU,  and  the  Mango  pickle  are  for  the  Winter," 

Of  garlick  (Allium),  John  Evelyn  says  in  his  quaint 
way,  "dry  towards  excess;  and  though  both  by  Spaniards 
and  Italians  and  the  more  Southern  People,  familiarly 
eaten  with  almost  everything,  and  esteemed  of  singular 
Vcrtue^  and  thought  a  Charm  against  all  infection  and 
Poyson,  wc  yet  think  it  more  proper  for  our  Northern 
Rustics.  .  .  ,  Wc  absolutely  forbid  it  entrance  into  our 
salletting  by  reason  of  its  intolerable  Rankness,  and  which 
made  it  so  detested  of  old  ;  that  the  eating  of  it  was  (as  wc 
read)  part  of  the  Puni-^hment  for  such  as  had  committed 
the  homd'st  crimes.  To  be  sure  'tis  not  for  Ladies  Palats, 
nor  tho^ic  who  court  them,  farther  than  to  permit  a  light 
touch  on  the  dish,  with  a  Qove  thereof,  much  better  supplied 
by  the  gentler  Roaombo.  Note,  that  in  Spain  they  some- 
times eat  it  boiled,  which  taming  its  fierceness,  turns  it  into 
nourishment,  or  rather  Medicine. 

"  Leeks  and  Cibbols,  Parrum,  hot  and  of  vertue  Prolifick  ; 
since  Laicna,  the  Mother  of  Apollo,  long'd  after  them  :  the 
Welsh  who  eat  them  much  arc  observ'd  to  be  very  fruitful. 
They  are  aUo  friendly  to  the  Lungs  and  Stomach,  being  sod 
in  milk  ;  a  few  therefore  of  the  slender  and  green  summetics, 
a  little  shred,  do  not  amiss  in  composition. 

"  Onion,  Cefa,  Porrum  ;  the  best  arc  such  as  are  brought 
us  out  of  Spain,  whence  they  of  Sf.  Omer's  had  tliem,  and 
some  that  have  weigh'd  eight  pounds.  Choose  therefore 
the  large,  round,  white  and  thin-skinn'd.  Being  eaten  cnide 
and  aloRC  with  Oyl,  Vinegar  and  Pepper,  wc  own  them  in 
Sallet,  not  so  hot  as  Garlick,  nor  at  all  so  rankt  Boil'd 
they  give  a  kindly  relish  ;  raise  appetite,  corroborate  the 
Stomach,  cut  Phlegm,  and  profit  the  Aslkmattcal:    But 
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eaten  Jn  excess,  are  said  to  oRend  the  Head  and  Eyes, 
unless  E<ittkorat€d  with  a  gentle  maceration.  In  the  mean- 
time as  to  their  being  noxious  to  the  sight,  is  imputable 
only  to  the  vapour  rising  from  the  raw  onion,  when  peeled, 
which  some  commend  for  its  purging  and  quickening  that 
sense.  How  they  arc  us'd  in  Pottage,  boil'd  in  milk, 
stew'd,  &c.,  concerns  the  kitchen.  In  our  cold  SalUt  we 
supply  them  with  the  Porrum,  SeHiie,  tops  of  Leeks,  and 
Eschalots  {Ascalotiia)  of  gust  more  exalted,  yet  not  to  the 
degree  of  Garlick.  Or  (by  what  of  later  use  is  much  pre- 
ferred) with  a  Clove  or  two  of  Raccembii,  of  a  yet  milder 
and  delicate  nature,  which  by  rubbing  the  dish  only,  imparts 
its  vcrtuc  agreeably  enough.  In  Ilaiy  they  frequently  make 
a  Sallet  of  ScalUons,  Chvs,  and  Chibbots  only  seasoned  with 
Oyl  and  Pepper,  and  an  honest  laborious  country-man,  with 
good  Bread,  Salt,ax\A  a  \\\.i\^  Parsley,  will  make  a  contented 
meal  with  a  roasted  onion.  How  this  noble  Bulb  was 
deiiied  in  Egypt  we  arc  told,  and  that  whilst  they  were 
building  the  Pyramids,  there  was  spent  in  this  Root,  Ninety 
Terce  of  gold  among  Uie  workmen.  So  luscious  and  templ- 
ing it  seems  they  were,  that  as  whole  nations  have  subsisted 
on  them  alone,  so  the  Israelites  were  ready  to  return  to 
slavery  and  Brick-Making  for  the  love  of  them.  Indeed, 
Hecamedes,  wc  find,  presents  them  to  Patroclits,  in  Homer,  as 
a  Regalo;  but  certainly  wc  are  either  mistaken  in  the 
species  (which  some  will  have  to  be  Melons),  or  use  Poetick 
License,  when  wc  so  highly  magnify  them," 

Again  he  says :  "  Wc  have  said  how  necessary  it  is  that 
in  the  composure  of  a  Sall^rt  every  plant  should  come  in  to 
bear  its  part  without  being  ovcrpowcr'd  by  some  Herb  of  a 
stronger  tast^  .  .  .  but  fall  into  their  places  like  the  Notes 
in  Music.  .  .  .  Thus  the  comical  magister  cook,  introduced 
by  Damoxemus,  when  asked  wnS?  katw  auroi;  av^i^via. ; 
What  Harmony  there  was  in  Meats  t  The  very  same  (says 
he)  that  a  Diafesstron,  Dtapente,  and  Diapason  have  one  to 
another  in  a  consort  of  music." 

"Oyl,"  says  Evelyn,  "should  not  be  high-colourcd  nor 
yellow  ;  but  of  a  pallid  olivc-grccn." 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  Hundbook  I  pointed  out  that  the 
preparation  of  a  salad  might  very  well  come  under  tlie 
head  of  cooking.  Of  course  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  use 
the  term  cooking  to  a  dish  that  is  not  cooked,  but  prepared 
raw.  Letting  that  pass,  let  me  point  out  to  the  reader, 
rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  what  a  store  of  good  food 
and  winning  palate-flavour  is  open  to  us  in  the  use  of  raw 
vegetables. 

It  is  not  my  place  here  to  give  you  a  recipe  or  lay  down 
srmie  rigid  rule  for  the  application  of  tlie  oil  and  acid 
(vinegar),  but  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  such  is  our 
universal  ignorance  about  salads,  that  you  may  walk  into 
any  hotel  or  any  restaurant,  or  almost  any  club,  and  be 
straight«-ay  insulted  in  tlie  matter  of  a  salad  by  the  host  of 
the  one,  the  proprietor  of  the  other,  or  the  committee  of 
the  third.  Ytw  think  that  1  am  using  strong  language. 
Not  at  all.  The  controllers  of  tlie  destinies  of  tlicse  several 
institutions  imagine  that  if  yoti  ask  for  a  lettuce  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  you  one  with  the  condiments — oil,  vinegar, 
&c — ordinarily  employed.  1  will  say  nothing  here  of  the 
probable  absence  of  a  chive,  or  be  difficult  because  the 
vinegar  is  probably  a  chemical  expre^ion.  What  I  want 
to  illustrate  as  a  point  in  the  preparation,  or  (as  I  like  to 
tenn  it)  the  cooking  of  a  salad,  is  that  these  controllers  of 
the  destinies  of  the  several  institutions  above-named  will 
pre-tent  you  with  a  wet  lettuce,  or  other  herb,  and  regard 
the  existence  of  salad-bowls  on  their  premises  as  un- 
necessary. 

This  is  the  insult  offered  daily  to  the  traveller  and  the 
non-tra\-cllcr,  and  it  will  not  be  until  the  British  public 
become  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  salad  cannot  be  prepared 
or  cooked  with  wet  vegetables,  or  without  a  salad-bowl,  that 
landlords  will  mend  their  ways  and  allow  us  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  peace. 

Of  course  this  means  that  water,  oil,  and  vinegar  don't 
mix  well  together,  and,  in  short,  that  when  you  ask  a  land- 
lord to  give  )'Oti  a  lettuce  to  prepare  yourself.  )'0U  do  not 
want  a  wine-glass  full  of  water  added  to  it.     Dallas,  in  his 
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amusing  way,  recounts  that,  failing  everything,  he  at  last 
got  a  landlord  to  lend  him  a  punch-bowl,  in  wliich  to  make 
a  salad. 

As  in  the  case  of  sauces,  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
compilation  of  this  Handbook  preclude  me  from  giving  you 
general  recipes.  I  am  obliged  to  stick  to  principles,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  the  general  principles 
which  underlie  the  preparation  of  a  salad. 

These  are— i,  that  something  of  a  fatty  or  oily  nature 
should  be  applied  ;  2,  that  you  should  have  a  condiment  of 
salt,  sugar,  pepper  (red  or  black) ;  and  that,  3,  you  should 
apply  an  acid  (vinegar  or  lemon)  to  temper  and  amalgamate 
these  elements. 

Before  I  apply  these  elements  to  the  vegetable  that  may 
be  before  you,  I  will  ask  you  to  first  wash  your  hands,  as  if 
you  were  about  to  handle  pastry  for  a  delicate  bride-cake, 
or  as  if,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  the  bride  might  be 
prepared  to  kiss  your  hand.  1  cannot  better  enforce  my 
idea  of  the  wished-for  cleanliness,  because  I  want  you  to 
operate  on  this  salad  with  your  fingers,  and  to  allow  no 
knife,  fork,  or  spoon  to  come  between  you  and  the  pre- 
paration of  it 

1  will  suppose  the  vegetable  to  be  lettuce,  and  I  shall 
ask  you  to  caiefuUy  dry  it  This  j-ou  may  do  by  swinging 
it  about  in  a  wire  basket,  but  I  always  consider  that  the 
most  effectual  way  is  to  throw  the  leaves  into  a  clean  cloth 
and  shake  the  cloth,  or  swing  it  from  front  to  back,  stopping 
with  a  jerk,  and  so  the  cloth  will  take  up  all  the  watery 
contents, 

I  shall  now  ask  you  to  break  the  leaves  with  your  fingers. 
I  do  not  advise  mixing  cress,  &c ;  but  if  you  like  oniotts, 
merely  rub  the  salad-bowl  with  one.  The  leaves  so  broken 
you  will  place  in  the  bowl,  and  proceed  to  apply  your 
cream  or  oil.  Of  these  I  hope  it  may  be  oil  of  the  best, 
and  I  beg  you  to  mix  and  turn  it,  always  with  your 
fingers,  until  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  has  a  facing 
of  oil. 

You  should  now  have  your  salt-drcdgcr  by  you.  and  you 
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should  sprinkle  the  leaves  lightly,  using  the  greatest  Judg- 
ment in  not  overdoing  it 

WitK  the  pepper-mill,  a  recent  but  most  happy  invention. 
you  should  apply  the  black  pepper  as  you  have  done  the 
salt,  most  tenderly. 

You  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  vinegar.  The 
quantity  of  thU  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  you  must 
consult  the  tastes  of  tliose  in  the  dining-room  ;  but  whatever 
amount  you  arc  to  apply,  it  should  be  done  in  detail.  For 
this  I  have  devised  the  use  of  one  of  those  modern  bottles 
with  a  peculiar  stopper,  such  as  the  vendors  of  Tabasco 
sauce,  or,  in  fact,  any  chemist  who  sells  eau-de-coJognc, 
will  supply,  which  only  permits  you  to  fling  out  the  con- 
tents drop  by  drop.  With  this  you  can  apply  your  vinegar 
io  detail  to  the  several  leaves  or  parts  of  your  salad. 
Coming  on  the  top  of  salt  and  pepper,  already  applied,  an 
agreeable  chemical  action  is  produced. 

But  you  have  not  finished.  Still  with  your  hands  alone 
will  you  turn  and  re-turn  the  precious  mixture,  and  you 
will  send  it  up  wiih  c\-cry  leaf  and  particle  saturated  with 
this  combination  of  oil.  acid,  and  condiment. 

I  should  add  that  most  homes  where  salads  arc  prepared 
require  bowls  of  different  si7.es.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  very 
small  one  that  will  do  for  preparing  a  salad  for  two, 
but,  if  you  have  ten  jjersons  at  the  table,  the  case  is  very 
different  There  is  one  friend's  house  where  I  am  often 
asked  to  prepare  a  salad  for  a  large  number,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  make  it  in  two  bowk  As  the  proportioru 
arc  never  exactly  the  same,  I  always  consider  that  the 
criticism  I  hear  does  not  touch  mc,  for  I  never  know  of 
which  bowl  the  critic  is  speaking.  One  says  "a  little  too 
much  salt,"  and  another  "too  much  oil." 


CONCLUSION. 


In  compiling  this  Handbook,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  matters  of  mere  taste.     Indeed,  had  it 
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been,  I  should  have  prefaced  any  suggestions  I  might  have 
had  to  make  by  the  words  I  used  elsewhere,  when  a  wider 
latitude  was  allowed  me  in  criticising  the  views  of  others. 
I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  "wc  must  readily  admit  that 
there  is  no  infallibility  in  dogmas  directed  against  other 
people's  stomachs."  But  in  saying  this,  I  am  not  prevented 
from  pointing  out  those  cases  where  a  people  (our  people) 
have  been  led  away  from  correct  taste  by  the  bountiful 
provision  of  fuel  which  Nature  has  given  us. 

It  is  not  loo  much  to  say  that  with  coal  at  five  pounds  a 
ton,  cookery  could  never  have  fallen  to  the  low  ebb  which 
the  School  of  Cookery  has  been  established  to  correct  In 
France  first,  and  in  Italy  afterwards,  where  waste  in  fuel 
means  ruin  to  a  household,  dishes  are  cooked  by  the 
humblest  which  you  would  gratefully  seize  if  they  apjjeared 
on  the  menu  of  the  best  club  in  London. 

I  mean  by  this  that  Fire,  although  an  essential,  may 
be  very  badly  and  foolishly  used,  and  that  the  very  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  those  who  have  had  to  pay  dearly 
for  it,  have  assisted  in  creating  the  greatest  national  school 
of  cookery  that  has  ever  existed.     1  speak  of  France, 

I  will  not  permit  it  to  be  said  that  I  am  advocating  all 
the  results  that  flow  from  that  indigenous  school,  but  I 
maintain  that  the  processes  it  employs — that  arc  employed 
throughout  France  among  the  lower  middlc-cla:ises — in- 
volve a  quality  of  food  and  economy  that  arc  not  obtained 
in  our  cottages ;  and  until  a  pot-au-feu,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
an  institution  with  us.  we  shall  not  know  what  it  is  to  have 
a  national  dish.  Finally,  let  the  cook  be  modest,  and  with 
that  he  or  she  will  have  a  greater  chance  to  obtain  the 
inspiration  of  GlNIIJSl 
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PREFACE. 


This  brief  treatise  was  at  first  advertised  under  the  title  of 
'Food,'  but  tlic  title  has  been  changed  to  that  which  it 
now  bears,  for  fear  lest  there  be  any  confusion  between 
•  Food,*  and  '  I-'oods,  their  Composition  and  Analysis," 
which  latter  is  a  work  of  an  entirely  different  scope. 

The  design  of  the  present "  Handbook  "  is  to  give  a  clear, 
popular,  and  concise  exposition  of  the  composition  and 
nutritive  powers  of  the  chief  foods,  and  the  general  principles 
of  diet. 

Special  Handbookii  belonging  to  the  same  series  having 
been  prepared  by  other  writers  on  such  accessories  to  food, 
as  alcoholic  drinks  and  condiments,  a  description  of  these 
has  been  omitted. 

I  have  for  the  most  part  given  the  components  of  the 
various  forms  of  nutriment  in  the  familiar  household  weights 
of  pounds  and  ounces  as  well  as  percentages.  The  compo- 
sition of  a  great  many  foods — limited  space  forbidding  a 
full  description — will  be  found  tubulated  in  the  Appendix. 

C^trl  House,  MaryUbone, 
May,  1884. 
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FIRST  PKINCll'LES— FOOD  AND  WORK. 


CHAPTER  L 


MOLECULAR  LIFB. 

$  I,  There  arc  little  masses  of  jelly  to  be  found  in  ponds  pescripiion  of 
and  brooks  which  possess  the  power  of  digesting  without  a  J^Joi^uiel^ 
stomsch,  of  breathing  without  lungs,  of  feeling  without  life, 
nerves,  of  moving  without  muscles,  and  of  multiplying 
without  marriage  A  few  of  these  jellies  develop  into 
higher  forms  of  life,  others,  as  they  commenced,  so  they 
complete  the  cycle  of  their  existence ;  among  the  latter  is  a 
common  microscopic  object  called  tlie  ania.-ba.  In  strict 
biological  language  the  amoeba  is  described  as  composed 
cA"u>idiffcrfnlialc-<tprclcfilasm"{\iToXo'i,i\rsi ;  plasma, form), 
that  is,  A  Jirst-fi^nt,  mi  .tingle  part  of  which  differs  from  Any 
other  p;irt,  Tlie  amteba  takes  its  food  by  flowing  round 
tbc  substance,  embedding  it  in  the  jelly  of  its  body,  and 
thus  at  once  digesting  and  swallowing.  After  a  time  those 
portions  which  it  cannot  assimilate  arc  ejected.  The  am<£ba 
breathes  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  dissolved  air  in 
water,  and  excreting  it  as  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  in  a  continual 
flux,  for  pushing  out  first  one  part  and  then  another,  it 
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moves,  or  more  correctly  "flows,"  from  place  to  place.  It 
propagates  its  kind  by  simple  buds,  a  little  bit  becomes 
detached,  starts  life  on  it  own  account,  and  like  its  parent, 
lives,  grows,  moves,  eats,  buds  and  dies,  having  been  the 
whole  period  nothing  but  a  shapeless  Uttte  mass  of  proto- 
plasm. 

S  2.  Now  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  the  highest 
of  all,  are  but  a  collection — a  multitude  or  a  crowd— of  just 
such  minute  masses  of  protoplasm,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  amceba  being  seen  in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
which,  when  examined  under  proper  conditions,  can  be 
observed,  even  when  removed  from  the  body,  to  be  in  shape, 
stnicture,  and  automatism  precisely  like  the  amceba  ;  while 
the  farthest  from  the  amoeba  is  perhaps  seen  in  the 
corpuscles  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  amceba  of  the  body  have  lost 
the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  but  rooted  to  one 
spot,  have  acquired  special  functions.  The  amceba  or  pro- 
toplasm of  bone,  develops  or  secretes  from  the  nourishment 
brought  to  it,  bone  ;  that  of  muscle,  muscle  ;  that  of  cartilage, 
cartilage.  The  stationary  masses  of  protoplasm  are  nourished 
by  those  that  are  moving,  and  thus  receive  not  alone  fluid  but 
gaseous  substances ;  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  each 
bring  a  tiny  load  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs,  deliver  the 
oxygen  up  to  the  tissues,  go  back  to  the  lungs  again  to 
take  another  load,  and  so  on  for  ever.  This  process  is  easily 
realised  by  anyone  who  has  seen  a  beautiful  experiment  of 
Schutzenbergei's,  A  tube  of  gold  beater's  skin  is  immersed  in 
active  growing  yeast,  and  bright  arterial  blood,  that  is,  blood 
with  each  of  its  red  corpuscles  containing,  as  in  a  little  boat, 
a  tiny  load  of  oxj-gen,  passed  slowly  through  the  tube ; 
the  blood  comes  out  at  the  other  end  dark  and  venous ; 
that  is,  it  has  delivered  up  to  the  living  yeast  cells  its 
oxygen,  just  as  in  the  body  it  delivers  its  oxygen  up  to  the 
tissues. 

5  3.  Hence  each  human  unit  is  in  himself  a  small 
cosmos,  a  peripatetic  city ;  at  the  gates  of  sight,  odour, 
feeling  and  hearing,  stand  sentinels  ;  along  the  fluid  high- 
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vays  float  with  the  stream  oxygen-laden  boats,  dischai^^e 
their  cai^oes,  and  return,  and  along  the  same  channels 
flow  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  every  day  and  night 
there  are  many  births  and  many  deaths.  Each  citizen  has 
his  appointed  place  and  avocation  ;  those  in  the  liver  manu- 
facture the  bile  and  glycogen ;  those  in  the  brain  store  up  as 
in  a  Fauri-battery  the  nervous  force  ;  high  up  in  the  tower, 
beneath  a  thatch  of  hair,  sit  two  rulers,  the  one  a  Geist  or 
intelligence,  the  other  a  sleepless  automaton  ;  the  office  of 
the  higher  is  the  direction  of  what  are  called  voluntary 
acts  ;  the  office  of  the  lower  is  to  see  to  the  tick  tick  of  life, 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  of  secretion. 

We  have  to  study  how  this  city,  the  dty  of  the  humaa 
Biok,  has  to  be  fed,  the  compositioQ  of  the  food,  its  distri- 
bution and  assifflilatioo. 
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SUGAR  STORES.— FAT  STORES. 
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§  4.  Claude  Bernard  made  several  years  ago  tlie  im- 
portant discovery  tliat  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  was 
more  rich  in  sugar  than  the  blood  going  to  the  liver  ;  and 
further,  that  the  origin  of  this  sugar  was  a  starch-like 
substance  which  he  isolated  and  extracted  from  the  liver 
as  a  snow-white  powder.  He  called  it  glycogen*  because  it 
was  readily  transformed  into  sugar.  If  an  animal  b  starved, 
its  glycogen  rapidly  disappears,  but  if  it  is  then  given  food 
rich  in  starch,  the  glycogen  is  rapidly  renewed  and  is 
Knr  >  again  found  in  the  liver.  This  remarkable  fact  is  explained 
by  modern  physiologists  by  supposing  that  the  liver  is  a 
great  store-room  for  sugar,  that  the  blood  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  certain  average  composition,  that  many  or^na 
and  tissues  are  constantly  drawing  on  the  blood  for  sugar, 
and  that  when  tlie  blood  is  thus  deprived  of  its  sugar,  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  great  sugar  store-house,  the 
liver  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  weeat  sweet  things  or  starchy 
things  in  e.\cess,  instead  of  all  this  being  thrown  into  the 
blood,  it  is  treasured  up  for  a  time  of  need.  Besides  the 
great  store-house  of  glycogen  there  are  little  private  supplies, 
as  it  were,  in  tlie  muscles  tliemselves. 

In  the  same  way  is  garnered  up  "fat"  It  is  not  collected 
in  one  or  two  places,  but,  with  the  exception  of  certain  parts 
which  never  become  fat,  is  stored  up  very  generally, 
especially  beneath  the  skin  and  in  the  abdomen. 


Fii  aoKi. 


*  Glycogen  is  a  wDrddcrivcd  from  ibc  Giccki  glukus,  sweet  jgeniuo, 
to  produce  or  cnjjcndcr. 


(    TffI    ) 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

5  5.  The  body  never  rests  ;  in  the  long-continued  deep  The  never- 
sleeps  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  a  person  from  some  [^^^ 
aflection  of  the  brain  sleeps  quietly  for  weeks,  there  is  still 
work  to  be  done,  and  unless  suitable  food  be  administered 
deatli  will  ensue.     Such  work  is  presided  over  by  the  au- 
tomaton {p.  265),  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  is  called 
'•  internal  work."    Itconsistsof  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  heart's 
beat,  of  the  respiratory  wave,  and  of  various  minor  reflex 
actions.     Whereas  "  external  work  "  consists  in  all  voluntary  [Cxiemal  work- 
acts  whatc\-cr — standing,  sitting,  walking,  running,  thinking, 
talking,  etc 

§  fi.  In  my  laboratory  I  have  an  incubator  heated  by  lltat  tqnili' 
gas.  which  I  am  enabled  to  keep  at  a  constant  temperature  """' 
by  means  of  a  mercury  governor.  If  the  incubator  gets 
hotter  than  required,  the  mercury  rises  and  cuts  off  partly 
the  supply  of  gas  ;  if  the  incubator  cools,  the  mercury  falls ; 
and  a  larger  supply  of  gas — ^a  larger  flame — is  the  result 
Night  and  day  the  incubator  for  many  weeks  is  automati- 
cally kept  within  half  a  degree  of  the  required  heat ;  some- 
thing like  this  goes  on  in  the  body,  but  Uie  heat  regulating 
automatism  of  the  body  i.t  far  superior  to  the  heat  regulating 
automatism  of  any  artiiidal  mcchanUm.  In  all  climates, 
whether  under  the  tropics  or  the  poles,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  remains  at  988^  F.,  or  at  the  most  one  or  two 
tenths  above  or  below  that  temperature.  Heat  is  lost  to 
the  body  by  evaporation  from  the  skin,  by  the  warming  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  a  smalt  quantity  is  also  lost  by  all 
cxcrctorj'  matters  leaving  tlie  body.  lU-at  is  given  to  the 
body  by  the  chemical  and  vital  changes  going  oa     In  cold 
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weather,  there  is  greater  metabolism*  than  in  hot,  and  there- 
fore a  greater  production  of  heat.  It  is  in  this  increased 
metaboh'sm  in  cold  and  diminished  metabolism  in  hot,  that 
the  warm-blooded  animals  differ  so  much  from  the  cold- 
blooded animals  ;  a  frog  has  a  temperature  about  that  of 
the  surrounding  air,  and  in  summer  is  hotter  than  in 
winter.  By  estimating  the  carbonic  acid  gas  the  frog  exhales 
under  different  temperatures,  it  is  possible  to  know  whether 
the  frog's  metabolism  is  like  ours,  increased  during  cold 
weather,  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  that  it  is  diminished 
by  cold,  increased  by  heat ;  in  other  words  the  ftx)g  behaves 
in  this  respect  like  a  mass  of  dead  organic  matter,  which 
decomposes  quickly  in  hot  weather,  slowly  in  cold,  while  in 
our  case  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

§  7-  It  is  obvious  that,  since  the  food  taken  in  and  the 
metabolic  changes  in  the  tissues  are  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  never  main- 
tained at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  any  time,  the 
mechanism  must  be  very  perfect  to  maintain  the  "  heat 
equilibrium." 

The  great  regulator  is  the  skin.  If  by  exercise,  or  by 
external  heat,  the  cutaneous  vessels  become  dilated  and 
filled  with  blood,  there  is  a  greater  radiation  of  heat,  and 
the  perspiration  is  poured  out,  which  by  its  evaporation 
cools  the  body ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold,  by  constricting  the 
vessels,  causes  a  smaller  flow  through  the  skin,  and  a  larger 
flow  through  the  viscera,  but  besides  the  skin  there  is  a 
nervous  centre  which  regulates  the  production  of  heat, 
more  or  less  heat  being  produced  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  body, 

§  8.  The  foods  tliat  give  heat  are  the  carbohydrates  and 
tile  fatty,  more  especially  the  latter,  hence  in  cold  climates 
the  large  amount  of  fat  used.  The  Esquimaux,  the  Tartars, 
the  Fins,  the  Laps,  the  Patagonians,  all  from  necessity 
devour  enormous  quantities  of  fat 

'  Metabolism  is  a  word  derived  from  (tie  Creek  Mcta-ballo  j 
origiflAl  meaning  is  "  change  "  or  "  transposition  ;  "  it  is  a  couvcnicat 
term  by  which  to  express  "  tissue  change." 
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§  9.  The  origin  of  muscular  force  has  been  hotly  dis- Origin  of  muf 
putetL  Uebig  had  a  very  strong  opinion  that  mciity  or  *  *""' 
nitrogenous  substances  went  to  feed  the  muscles  ;  but  this 
idea  is  no  longer  held,  although  at  first  sight  it  has  so  much 
in  its  favour.  Everyone,  for  instance,  knows  that  a  highly 
nitrogenous  diet  is  necessary  for  hard  labour,  that  the 
labourer,  if  he  can  get  it,  cats  plentifully  of  meat,  and  that 
the  diets  of  training  for  athletic  feats  arc  also  very  "  meaty." 

It  is  possible  to  examine  living  muscle  itself,  both  at  rest 
and  in  action,  and  to  collect  the  products,  gaseous  and  otiicr, 
which  arc  given  forth  ;  but  when  thus  examined  no  nitro- 
genous body  is  set  free,  but  on  the  contrary,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  same  gas  as  in  the  burning  of  a  candle  or  the 
burning  of  coaL  We  also  find  that  a  man  in  exercise  and 
the  same  man  in  repose  exhales  very  ditfcrcnt  amounts  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Thus  one  at  work  was  found  to  consume 
in  24  hours  954  grms.  of  oxygen  and  to  produce  1284. 
gnns.  of  carbonic  acid,  but  when  at  rest  708  grms.  of 
oxygen  and  911  grms.  of  carbonic  acid  ;  this  man's  nitrogen 
was  not  increased.  This  then  teaches  us,  (i)  that  muscle 
during  its  action  docs  not  exhale  any  body  containing  an 
appreciable  amount  of  nitrogen  ;  (2)  that  it  does  exhale 
carbonic  acid,  just  as  if  it  breathed  ;  (3)  that  in  the  excretions 
there  is  no  increase  of  nitrogen  beyond  that  consumed. 

But  although  these  arc  facts,  yet  for  all  that,  strong  ex- 

Ittrctse  requires  nitrogenous  food.  What  is  the  reason  ?  No 
decided  answer,  no  answer  that  can  be  absolutely  demon- 
strated by  cxpctimenl,  can  be  given  ;  but  there  is  probability 
in  the  view  that  the  nitrogenous  foods  break  up  into  urea.  The  brmVIng 
and  a  body  niirogcn-free  (in  great  part  in  the  intestinal  "P°['''*""'"'y 
canal).  The  nitrogcn-frcc  body  goes  to  form  fat,  which  in 
turn  Is  u!«d  up  as  a  muscular  fuel,  and  the  carbon  is 
excreted  in  the  f<trm  of  carbonic  acid,  just  as  a  candle 
burning  transforms  the  whole  of  the  candle  fat  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water  ;  another  part  of  the  nitr<^cnous  food  pos- 
sibly goes  to  renew  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  in  strong 
exercise  have  much  to  do,  conveying  oxygen  to  the  air- 
thirsty,  eager,  labouring  tissues.    We  have  then  seen  that 
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the  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  the  remote  sourees  of 
animal  heat ;  that  the  nitrogenous  foods  are  indirectly  the 
support  of  the  muscular  system  ;  but  tlicrc  is  a  third  element 
ncrvumiiiiiuca  to  be  supported — the  highest  of  all — the  nervous  tissue.  The 
nervous  tissue  is  a  most  complicated  structure ;  it  contains 
very  much  water,  it  is  built  up  of  albumenous  matter,  and 
contains  another  element  of  which  we  have  not  spoken 
before,  viz.  phosphorus.  If  it  were  true  that  muscle  made 
muscle,  that  fat  made  fat,  then  to  stimulate  our  nervous 
system,  to  exalt  our  brains,  we  should  live  on  the  marrow 
of  bones,  the  cerebral  matter  of  animals,  and  the  roe  of 
fishes,  for  all  these  are  substances  rich  in  organic  phos- 
phorus ;  but  if  it  is  not  clear  in  what  way  the  muscles  derive 
their  energy,  it  is  still  less  clear  to  what  principle  or  food 
is  to  be  referred  the  nervous  force.  All  that  we  know  is, 
that  which  keeps  the  bodily  functions  in  the  highest  health 
is  also  good  for  the  brain  ;  the  interdependence  between 
bodily  and  nervous  energy  is  so  great  that  one  can  never 
suffer  without  the  other  more  or  less  participating. 


(   «7'    ) 


CHAPTER  rV. 

MATHEMATICAL  FORM  OF  EXPRESSION    FOR   VARIOUS 
KINDS  OF  LABOUR. 

5  10.  For  comparing  the  values  of  foods  as  force  The  meelKni- 
producers,  it  is  ncccssarj*  to  reduce  all  work  to  one  common  ^f  ^^  *" 
standard,  in  other  words  to  reduce  or  convert  the  various 
kirnls  of  labour,  such  as  walking,  climbing,  pulling,  rowing, 
carrying  weights,  wielding  hammers  and  axes,  into  the 
same  sort  of  work.  This  standard  work  is  always  referred 
to  lifting  a  known  weight.  In  order  to  fully  understand 
this,  j-ou  have  only  to  suppose  a  hundredweight  attached 
to  a  cord  going  over  a  pulley ;  now  it  is  obvious,  that 
neglecting  friction,  since  there  are  20  cwt.  in  a  ton,  if  you 
lift  by  pulling  at  the  string  the  weight  exactly  1  foot  off 
the  ground  and  let  it  fall  again,  .tnd  do  this  20  times  in  the 
day,  the  day's  work  will  be  accurately  expressed  by  saying 
that  you  have  lifted  i  ton  1  foot  high ;  and  the  standard 
used  in  this  country  for  expressing  work  is  so  many  tons 
_pr  |X>unds  lifted  I  foot  high. 

The  intern*]  work,  that  is,  the  work  done  by  the  heart  intrmal  1 
nd  generally  automatic  labour,  is  estimated  at  so  high  a 
figure  as  260  foot-tons  ;  the  external  work  varies  much  ;  a  EwemAlwortt^ 
country  postman,  150  lbs.  in  weight,  walking  his  daily 
round  of  20  miles,  would  do  work  equal  to  353*4  foot-tons; 
ordinary  day  labourers,  such  as  we  see  in  the  roads,  pro- 
bably average  350  foot-tons.     In  the  case  of  a  pedlar  cited 

.     by  Parkcs,  who  carried  28  lbs.  on  his  back  and  walked  20 

^miles  daily,  the  work  was  419^  foot-tons. 

^fe  In  Weston's  feat  of  50  miles  a  day,  I  have  calculated  his 

^oaity  work  to  be  no  less  than  793  foot-tons,  but  this  large 
number  was  exceeded  in  a  fonncr  feat  in  which  he  walked 
3174  miles  in  $  days,  which  would  give  approximately 
1010  foot-tons  daily. 
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A  very  harxl  day's  work  for  most  men  is  400  foot-tons. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stand  the  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, e.g.,  needlewomen  ;  tlic  external  work  of  such  may 
fall  as  low  as  17  or  18  foot-tons. 
The  mKhani-  §  I '■  If  the  concept  is  difficult  to  those  to  whom  these 
oJ'hcai"^''"*  calculations  are  new,  of  expressing  all  manner  of  action  as 
so  much  weight  raised  a  certain  height,  the  concept  of  ex- 
pressing the  latent  power  of  various  foods  in  the  same  way 
is  still  harder  to  grasp.  I  hope,  nevertheless,  to  make  the 
principle  clear.  Primitive  man  obtains  fire  by  rubbing  two 
sticks  together,  in  other  words  he  transmutes  the  force  of 
motion  into  the  force  of  heat ;  what  the  primitive  man 
does  for  his  necessities  the  scientific  man  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Joule  and  others  hare 
measured  accurately  the  amount  of  friction  necessary  to 
raise  a  certain  weight  of  water  i  degree  of  temperature;  i  lb. 
of  water  is  raised  1°  F.  by  an  amount  of  force  sufficient 
to  raise  772  lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot,  and  this  is  called 
'*ihe  mechanical  equivaknt  of  luat"' 

The  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  taken  into  the  body  are 
more  or  less  burnt  up,  the  one  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
other  to  water.  In  this  process  they  develop  heat,  and  this 
heat  can  from  the  data  just  given  be  easily  cxpres.sed  in 
terms  of  the  "mechanical  equivalent  of  heat"  The  heat 
produced  in  this  way  by  the  union  of  oxygen  is  capable  of 
experimental  determination  ;  in  particular.  Prof.  Frankland 
a  few  years  ago  made  some  very  valuable  experiments  and 
determined  the  enei^  developed  by  a  known  weight  of  a 
number  of  foods  when  burnt  in  oxygen. 

An  ounce  of  cabbage,  equalled    .         .        , 

„        „        canois,  „         ....     20 

I<»i)  beef  ,.         .         .         , 

gmund  oatmeaJ       „         .        .        . 
buUer  I.         >         .         . 


Potenlisl 
eneiuy  uf  food. 


16 


» 
» 

H 


3* 

55 

38 1 


*  Expressed  in  termx  of  the  metrical  system,  this  means  that  "1 
unit  of  heat,  tlut  is,  the  heal  cap.ibic  of  r.iisiiig  1  grni.  of  water  1" 
is  equivalent  W  a  foree  which  would  lift  \2.y\i  grms.  the  boight  1 
I  i])etre." 
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Ver>'  similar  numbers  have  been  obtained  by  calculation, 
that  is,  from  the  known  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
in  the  food.  Just  the  same  as  in  a  steam  engine  the  tlicoretical 
amount  of  steam  is  never  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of 
coal,  so  in  the  body  this  theoretical  amount  of  force  is  never 
realised  ;  the  reason  being  that  part  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  passes  away  unconsumed.  But  by  carefully 
estimating  these  unbumt  residues  and  subtracting  them 
from  the  food,  a  knowledge  of  the  available  energy  may  be 
obtained.  Unless  this  is  done,  a  charcoal  biscuit  would  on 
purely  chemical  grounds  have  a  higher  value  ascribed  to  it 
than  the  same  weight  of  an  ordinary  biscuit — besides,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  not  alone  must  the  food  be  digested 
but  its  eneigy  applied  at  the  proper  place,  so  that  the 
problem  of  determining  the  potential  energy  of  a  food  is 
very  complex  and  demands  a  number  of  exact  experiments. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
DIVISION  OF  FOODS. 

§  12.  In  the  flrst  chapter,  the  little  protoplasmic  massi 
the  tiny  lives  whose  aggregate  makes  tissue,  tendon,  nerve, 
skin  and  muscle,  have  been  described,  and  it  has  been 
explained  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  food  is  their  nourish- 
ment It  necessarily  then  follows  that  any  substance 
whatever  that  nourishes  one  of  these  micro-lives  is  a  food. 
Since  the  tissues  of  the  body  can  only  be  reached  by  circu 
lating  fluids,  food  must  be  first  converted  into  a  state  suitabl 
for  absorption,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  by  the  circulation  to 
wherever  it  is  required  ;  bread  and  butter,  potatoes  and 
meat,  al!  have  to  be  comminuted  by  the  mill  of  the  teeth, 
moistened  by  the  saliva,  fermented  and  dissolved  by 
various  juices,  and  reduced  to  tlie  level  of  a  common  fluid  : 
for  it  is  obvious  that  such  minute  channels  as  the  finest 
blood  and  lymph  vessels  can  only  convey  fluids  or  particles 
of  excessive  minuteness. 

§  13.  Foods  arc  scientifically  divided  into^ 

1.  Water. 

2.  Meaty  or  albumenous  substances. 

3.  Starches  or  Carbohydrates. 

4.  Fats. 

5.  Mineral  matters. 
61  Accessory  foods. 
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All  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  body  it 
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A  human  being  is  so  "  watery"  that  the  corpse  of  a  man  Ramui  bDd;r 
weighing  ISO  lbs.,  and  carefully  dried,  would  come  out  a  SrMnt.  of" 
shrivelled  mass  of  about  50  lbs.  in  weight ;  the  meaty  sub-  «""• 
stances  arc  represented  by  muscle,  the  starchy  by  glycogen 
round  in  the  liver,  and  by  a  sugar  [inast'le]  found  in  the 
muscles  ;  fat  is  present,  padding  angular  parts  and  giving  a 
roundness  to  the  frame ;  mineral  matters  abound,  especially 
in  the  bones  and  teeth. 

The  New  Zealand  native  had  a  ferocious  way  of 
gouging  out  his  sharp-sighted  enemy's  eye  and  swallowing 
'it ;  this  because  he  thought  that  such  an  act  would  give  him 
clear  sight  which  had  resided  in  that  eye  ;  a  very  similar 
popular  view  is  held  by  many  people  with  reference  to 
food ;  they  think  that  if  you  want  muscle,  you  must  eat 
muscle,  that  fat  makes  fat,  and  that  mineral  matters  make 
bone ;  but  in  these  popular  notions  there  are  many  errors — 
errors  whkh  I  hope  will  be  made  clear  in  the  subsequent 
pages. 

The  composition  of  the  human  body  ts  somewhat  as  Compoajcion 


follows : — 


of  the  body. 


Adult  Mak. 


BoDcs 

Muxcles 

Orgam  in  the  che»t  and  abdoiDCD 
Fai  aixl  skin        .        .        .        • 
Brain  .  .         .         .         . 


16  per  ccM. 
43    „      „ 
9   »      » 
35    »     » 


[Therefore  supposing  a  person  weighed  150  lbs.  (ten  stone 
ten  pounds)  63  lbs.  would  be  muscle,  j^-f  lbs.  would  be  skia 
and  fat,  24  lbs.  would  be  bone,  and  3  lbs.  would  be  brain. 

More  than  half  the  weight  of  the  body  is  bone  and 
tnusctc. 

J  14.  Important  information  as  to  the  office  of  food  is  HybfTnution 
afforded  by  two  states — starvation  and  hybernation. 
When  an  animal  is  starved,  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  and 
the  fat  are  the  first  to  disappear,  the  abdominal  organs 
then  waste,  but  the  muscles  do  not  so  much  diminish, 
Krhilc  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  keep  the  same  weight  as 

T3 


aad  lUrvalion 
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The  nuutei      before.     Thus  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  are  the  master 
*"*"**•  tissues  of  the  body,  the  others  are  their  servants. 

In  hybernation  the  same  phenomena  are  seea:  on 
waking  from  the  winter  sleep  the  fat  and  glycogen  have 
been  used  up,  and  the  first  thing  the  animal  does  is  to 
renew  both  by  food. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WATER. 


.tiallyTlic  romporf- 


romp 
liun  ol  waici. 


ft  IS  hardly  to  be  realised  that  water  e 
of  the  combination  and  condensation  of  two 
gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  two 
%-olumes  of  hj'drogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  repre- 
sented by  the  chemical  symbol  H,0 ;  but  few  scientific 
facts  are  so  well  e<itablishcd. 

In  our  food  and  tissues  there  is  much  water,  part  of  it 
is  in  such  a  loose  state  of  combination  that  it  is  usually 
described  as  free,  but  part  is  in  a  more  intimate  union. 
This  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  I  take  an  example 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  say  some  cr^-stals  of  common 
alum  ;  if  we  sprinkle  some  water  upon  these  crystals,  and 
place  them  in  a  diiih  on  the  top  of  an  oven  which  is  kept 
at  the  heat  of  the  boiling-point  of  water,  the  crystals 
rapidly  become  in  popular  language  dry ;  but  they  still 
contain  water — a  water  which  bears  a  very  definite  and 
constant  weight  to  the  weight  of  the  crystals,  a  water 
which  10  be  driven  off  completely  requires  a  higher 
heat  than  the  water  that  was  sprinkled  upon  them ; 
and  when  it  is  at  last  driven  off,  the  crystals  lose  their 
shape  and  crumble  to  a  powder — so  in  all  food  that  we  cat, 
and  in  the  body  itself  water  is  in  two  different  states,  in  the 
one  state  merely  soaking  and  imbuing  the  tissues  or  the 
basis  of  fluids,  and  in  another  state  altogether,  forming  an 
intimate  part  and  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  altering 
essentially,  almost  destroying,  the  structure. 

\    l6.  The   amount  of  water  in  food   is  very  lartje.     A^""*"""*^ 
,      ,         ,  ,  ....  »•»!«  10  food! 

bccf-stcak  contains  75  per  cent  of  water.    Inbuymg  ajMund, 

only  one  fourth  of  that  pound  is  dry  solid  meat.     Cabbages 

contain   85  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  water,  and 

succulent   fruits  sometimes   more  than   90  per  cent     Of 


I"- 
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substances  most  commonly  eaten,  rusks  or  biscuits  are  the 
driest,  and  water-melons  the  most  watery  of  foods. 

§  17.  When  water  is  taken  into  the  sj'stem  it  assists  with- 
out doubt  in  the  building  up  of  new  tissues,  in  the  repair  of 
old.  According  to  this  view  it  is  not  merely  a  dilutent  of 
fluids,  it  does  not  simply  play  an  inactive  part  like  a  lubri- 
cant of  machinery,  but  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  food.  There 
are  plenty  of  experiments — botli  involuntary  cxperimcnis, 
as  among  shipwrecked  people,  and  experiments  made  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment — showing  that  so  long  as 
water  is  taken,  the  deprivation  of  all  other  food  can  be 
supported  for  a  very  long  time.  When  deprived  of  food 
and  water,  it  is  the  latter  want  we  feel  most  and  soonest. 
ITie  sensation  of  thirst  is  felt  in  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
but  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that,  however  much 
water  the  throat  is  laved  with,  unless  the  water  is  actually 
swallowed,  thirst  continues  :  e.g.  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Gardiner,  a  man  had  a  wound  in  the  throat  so  placed 
that  all  liquids  escaped  through  it ;  the  man  drank  huge 
quantities  of  water,  but  without  any  alleviation ;  he  was 
in  the  position  of  Tantalus,  and  suffered  much — never- 
theless, sailors  shipwrecked  and  in  extreme  thirst  have 
found  some  little  relief  by  dipping  or  rather  soaking  them- 
selves in  the  sea,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  skin  ts 
capable  of  absorbing  some  small  quantity. 
%  18.  The  amount  of  water  taken  as  water  or  in  the  shape 
""""  retjuiftiT  of  liquids — such  as  tea,  coffee,  soup,  beer,  and  the  like — 
varies  much  according  to  climate,  exercise  and  custom  ;  in  our 
own  climate,  it  may  be  put  at  two-and-a-half  pints  daily,  as 
a  sufficient  quantity — the  water  naturally  in  food  may 
amount  to  about  two  pints,  making  a  daily  total  of  four- 
and-a-half  pints. 


Amnunt  of 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


CAKBOHYDRATES. 

§  I9l  Tho  type  of  the  carbohydrates  is  sufjar'or  starch,  and  Siigst  »nd 
the  composition  of  both  sugar  and  starcli  is  simply  that  of  a  "" 
union  of  carbon  and  water — hence  its  name,  carbohydrate. 
That  sugar  or  starches  do  contain  charcoal  and  water,  may 
be  shown  by  simply  burning  a  little  sugar  in  a  spoon  ;  the 
blackening  shows  the  charcoal  or  carbon  ;  a  dish  filled  with 
water  to  keep  it  cool,  held  over  the  burning  sugar,  will  show 
a  moisture  of  the  bottom,  which  at  all  events  proves  that 
either  water  was  originally  present  or  was  produced  in  the 
act  of  buming;  if  the  heat  is  continued  nothing  will  remain 
in  the  spoon,  the  water  has  gone  off  as  water,  and  the 
carbon  has  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  a 
colourless  gas  (carbonic  acid  gas);  and  as  there  are  no 
mineral  constituents  in  eitlier  pure  sugar  or  pure  starch,  no 
aah  or  saline  residue  remains.  The  chemical  formula  for 
starch  is  C,  H,j  Oj  or  six  atoms  of  carbon  united  intimately 
with  five  atoms  of  water  (Hj  O) ;  the  chemical  formula  for 
cane-sugar  is  Ca  H^  On  or  twelve  atoms  of  carbon  united 
with  eleven  atoms  of  water,  it  then  follows  that  the  per- 
cental^ composition  of  starch  and  sugar  is  the  same,  that 
is,  they  each  contain  the  same  weight  in  too  parts  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  thus : 


Carbon 

llydntgen 

Oi[>-gca 


6-o6 
49' 49 


Waicr 


Pu  one. 

44-4S 
SSSS 


§  20.  The  four  chief  carbohydrates  taken  in  food  are  Th«  four  i 
ordinary  cane-sugar,  glucose,  sugar  of  milk,  and  starches,  Sdraia, 
such  as  wheat  starch  in  bread,  oat  starch  in  oatmeal,  rice 
starch  in  rice,  &c     Though  these  have  practically  all  the 
»ame  centesimal  composition,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be 
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to  a  great  extent  mutally  replaceable,  and  to  subserve  the 
same  functions  in  the  body ;  yet  cane-sugar  and  starch  are 
by  no  means  alike,  either  in  form,  taste,  or  even  Jn 
chemical  reactions.  It  is,  however,  no  surprising  thing 
for  substances  to  be  identical  in  the  percentages  of  their 
ultimate  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  yet  to  be 
very  different  things.  The  carbohydrates  are  transformed 
in  the  mouth,  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  intestines  to  some 
other  body, the  exact  natureof  which  is  not  Icnown,"  When 
a  small  quantity  of  starch  or  sugar  is  given  daily,  the 
results  of  careful  analyses  made  of  the  total  carbon  going 
into  the  body,  and  total  carbon  going  out  as  refuse 
products,  have  shown  that  under  such  circumstances,  a 
condition  of  carbon  equilibrium  is  established — that  ia,  the 
exact  amount  of  carbon  going  into  the  body  also  leaves 
the  body ;  none  of  it  is  garnered  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  plentifvil  supply  of  carbohydrates  is  given,  the 
store-house  of  the  liver  becomes  rich  in  glycogen,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  of  fat.  In  this  case 
careful  analyses  show  that  the  amounts  of  carbon  going 
into  the  body  exceed  the  carbon  going  out  of  the  body. 
There  is  therefore  no  carbon  equilibrium,  the  body  increases 
in  weight ;  the  store-houses  become  full. 


■  Dr.  Pavy's  researches  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  animali 
ihere  is  a  ferment  in  the  stomach  and  iclestioes  which  acts  on  corbo' 
hydrates  in  a  peculiar  way. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 
FATS. 

§  31.  All  the  common  fats  we  eat,  such  as  butter,  lard.  Composition 
drilling,  and  the  fats  of  various  meats,  are  absolutely  °  ^'' 
neutral,  that  is,  there  is  no  free  acid ;  on  the  other  hand, 
vegetable  fats,  or  oils,  are  seldom  perfectly  neutral,  but 
contain  usually  some  free  fatty  acid.  The  neutral  fats  are 
rather  complicated  bodies,  splitting  up  under  the  action  of 
superheated  steam,  or  of  a  strong  alkali  like  potash,  into 
one  or  more  fatty  acids,  and  into  glycerin. 

The  fat,  when  it  reaches  the  first  part  of  the  intestine, 
becomes  emulsified  by  the  action  of  the  juice  of  the 
pancreas  or  sweetbread,  and  other  juices,  and  is  absorbed 
into  the  circulation  as  fat.  It  is  believed  to  be  partly 
burnt  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  muscles,  and  if  in  moderate 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements,  it  is  like  glycogen  stored 
up  ready  for  emergencies. 

§  22.  Fat  is  not  formed  entirely  from  fat  Lawes  and  Foinution  of 
Gilbert  gave  a  pig,  with  other  food,  one  hundred  parts  of  "' 
fat,  but  the  fat  produced  in  the  pig  was  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  parts,  or  almost  five  times  as  much  as  was 
given.  The  general  view  h  now  that  fat  is  formed  in  part 
from  fat,  in  part  from  carbohydrates,  and  in  part  from 
meaty  substances. 

That  the  carbohydrates  can  produce  fatty  matters  is 
well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Erlenmeyer  and 
Plantan-Kcichcnbau  who  fed  bees  on  pure  sugar  and  water, 
but  they  still  produced  wax. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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THE  NITROGENOUS,  ALBUMENOUS  OR  MEATY  SUBSTANCES. 

\  23.  The  aibumcnous  foods  are  so  called  because  their 
type  is  the  white  or  albumen  of  the  egg.  The  albumen 
of  the  egg,  besides  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  hj'drogen, 
and  a  little  sulphur,  also  contains  nitrogen.  Nitrogen 
itself  is  a  gas,  without  odour  or  taste  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  main 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  diluting  oxygen.  Each 
person  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  existence  is 
immersed  in  a  great  gaseous  ocean  of  nitrogen  ;  but  how- 
ever indifferent  it  may  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  when  it 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  carbon  and  hydrogen 
it  makes  at  once  the  most  potent  foods  and  poisons  knowa 
All  the  important  functions  of  the  body  are  carried  on  by 
nitrogenous  Huid.'i  or  solids.  The  muscles  abound  with 
nitrogen  ;  the  brain,  the  nervous  system,  the  blood,  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  all  the  cells  contain  nitrogen,  not  as 
an  accidental  but  as  a  leading  character.  Nitrogen  i«  .w 
intimately  associated  with  life,  that  wherever  it  is  found  in 
combination  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sign  of  either  present 
or  past  life. 

Life  cannot  be  maintained  on  pure  starch,  sugar  or  fat 
for  a  long  time  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  purely  meat  diet  can 
maintain  life  indefinitely. 

\  24.  The  nitrogen  of  the  food  appears  to  leave  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  substance  called  urea,  which  is 
di.isolved  in  the  urine ;  some  of  the  nitrogen,  it  is  true, 
leaves  the  body  by  other  channels,  and  under  other  forms, 
but  the  main  channel  is  through  the  kidneys.  It  would  be 
only  natural  to  suppose  that,  with  so  many  parts  of  the  1 
body  nitrogenous,  there  would  be  much  nitrogen  to  be 
continually  replaced  ;  that  in  violent  exercise,  for  instance, 
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or  intense  brain-work,  the  nitrogenous  molecules  of  the 
muscle  or  brain  would  be  broken  down  in  proportion  to 
the  work  done,  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  nilrogen  from 
outside.  Curiously  enough,  we  have  no  proofofUiis,  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  has 
very  little  relation  to  tlie  work  done,  but  very  great  re-  intalte 
Ution  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  into  the  system  niuogai. 
as  food.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  daily  excretion 
of  nitrogen  as  urea,  an  excretion  bearing  a  definite  relation 
to  body-weight ;  but  nevertheless,  a  number  of  careful 
experiments  have  shown  very  conclusively  that  nearly  all 
the  nitrogen  taken  as  food  leaves  the  body  as  urea,  and 
that  the  nitrogen  rises  and  falls  whether  hard  work  is  done 
or  not  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  food, 

§  25.  A  nitrogenous  diet  increases  the  red  corpuscles  of  A  meat  diet 
the  blood,  those  bodies  which  I  have  before  likened  to  little  "^u'^inge. 
oxygen-laden  boats,  and  it  also  increases  very  largely  the 
metabolic  changes  of  the  body.  Perhaps  this  is  dependent 
on  the  increased  oxygen-carrying  power;  however  this  may 
be,  the  success  of  the  so-called  Banting  system  depends  in 
some  degree  upon  the  great  stimulus  that  an  excessive 
meat  diet  ^vcs  to  the  tissue  changes. 
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ACCESSORY  FOODS— LUXURIES. 

§  26.  Certain  foods,  the  use  of  which  we  hardly  know. 
have  been  thrown  into  a  single  class,  and  called  "  accessoiy 
foods,"  It  is,  under  the  circumstances,  of  course  a  most 
miscellaneous  collection,  and  a  higher  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  food  will,  it  is  hoped,  differentiate  the  members ; 
it  includes  such  substances  as  tea,  coffee,  alcoholic  drinks, 
pepper,  and  spices.  We  probably  could  do  very  wcU 
without  them,  but  yet  they  seem  in  some  way  useful ;  they 
are  the  luxuries  of  diet  Such  substances  have  been 
compared  by  those  who  have  likened  the  human  body  to 
an  engine,  to  the  lubricating  oil  of  machinery,  making 
everything  smooth  and  easy,  stopping  creaking  and  jarring. 
I  have,  however,  been  careful  neither  to  liken  tlie  body  to 
an  engine,  nor  to  copy  I'cttcnkofer  in  likening  it  to  a  mill, 
for  these  conceptions,  besides  being  faulty  in  themselves, 
consider  the  human  body  too  much  as  a  simple  entity, 
whereas,  I  rather  insist  upon  the  more  scientifically  co'rrect 
view  that  the  human  body  is  a  collection  of  living  units 
and  life  the  sum-total  of  myriads  of  micro-lives. 

Many  of  the  so-called  "accessory  foods'"  are  probably 
used  in  some  way  by  the  nervous  system.  This  is  specially 
the  case  with  tea  or  coffee ;  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  often 
removes  the  sense  of  muscular  and  mental  weariness  like  a 
charm.  We  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  divide  the  "accessory 
food  "  class  hereafter  into  two,  vi^.,  the  one  a  "  nutrient 
alkaloidal "  class,  the  other  a  "  peptic  "  or  digestive  class. 

In  milk,  in  extract  of  meat,  in  tea,  in  coffee,  there  are 
either  true  alkaloids,  or  bodies  which  stand  between  the 
albumenoids  and  alkaloids,  which  from  the  constancy  of 
their  presence  are  probably  in  some  way  sub.servicnt  to 
nutrition  ;  these  I  may  provisionally  call  "  nutrient  alka- 
loidals."  On  the  other  hand  pepper,  small  quantities  of 
alcohol,  malt  extract,  and  the  like,  would  belong  to  my 
"  peptic  "  class,  for  they  assist  digestion. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MINERAL     MATTER. 

$  27.  Tn  tiic  pipe  bowl  of  the  earth,  a  slow  oxidation  by  Nam 
meansof  the  air  rocs  on  for  ever  ;  beast  and  bird,  king  and  ""'"^ 
peasant  arc  burnt  up,  nothing  remains  but  an  ash.  The 
'phosphates  of  Hmc,  magnesia,  the  chlorides  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  u  little  iron,  siUcn,  fluorine  and  a  few  other 
similar  sut>^tancc<i,  may  be  mechanically  di.'uip.itcd,  but 
preserve  their  form,  when  brain  and  nerve,  muscle  and  all 
else  that  has  built  up  the  fabric  of  life  has  been  totally 
changed  to  gaseous  or  fluid  elements.  It  would  seem  that 
certain  proportions  of  these  mineral  substances  are  necessary 
both  for  the  development  of  growth,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  ;  Uic  chicken  in  the  egg  has  some  power  of 
a-Siiimilating  it-i  outside  case  of  lime,  the  case  gets  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  goes  to  form  the  inner  skeleton.  There  is 
an  experiment  on  record  in  which  pigeons  were  fed  on 
wheat  deprived  of  all  mineral  matter ;  after  three  months 
the  bones  became  extremely  thin  and  fragile,  and  parts  of 
the  breast  bone  disappeared,  a.s  though  the  tiuuter-tissiies 
must  have  their  lime  and  m^nesia  from  any  source,  and  not 
getting  it  from  the  outer  world,  feed  upon  the  inner. 

§  28.  The  only  mineral  matter  that  man  craves  for  is  The  cnv 

t,  all  the  rest  is  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  with  the  ^"^  **"■ 
daily  food  ;  a  few  substances  such  as  sugar,  rice,  arrowroot 
and   starch,   arc    either   ash-free,  or    contain  so  small   a 
quantity   as   to   be    unimportant   sources,   whereas   meat, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  abound  in  "  ash." 

The  common  bending  of  the  legs  and  spine  in  rickety  Rickets, 
chitdren,  is  usually  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  of  phosphates 
of  lime  in  the  food  ;  but  this  is  erroneous  ;  it  is  rather  due 
to  want  of  power  of  those  parts  of  the  body  to  assimilate 
the  proper  mineral  substances  submitted  to  them.  The 
explanation  of  the  desire  for  common  salt,  U  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  all  the  fluids  of  the  body — the 
blood,  the  lymph  and  the  chyle. 
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DICESTIBIUTV  OF  FOOD,  OR  INCOME  AND  OUTPUT. 

§  29.  Digestion  is  in  no  animal  perfect;  if  it  were  so 
that  which  passes  away  would  be  a  residuum  wholly  witliout 
nutriment,  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
dung  of  the  higher  animals  is  a  food  to  countless  insects 
and  to  majiy  species  of  birds.  As  the  stoker  of  a  steam- 
engine  has  to  supply  an  excess  of  coal  over  and  above  that 
required  theoretically  to  start  the  mechanism  and  to 
maintain  it  in  motion,  so  have  we  all  to  eat  an  excess  of 
food  over  and  above  that  which,  if  the  digestive  organs  were 
perfect  extractors  of  the  food,  would  nourish  the  body. 

The  various  degrees  of  digestibility  of  foods  have  been 
found  out  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  experiments  in  the  laboratory ;  the  chemist  sub- 
mitting different  foods  to  the  action  of  the  juice  of  the 
pancreas,  of  the  stomach,  &c,  at  a  regulated  heat  for  a 
regulated  time. 

2.  By  experiments  on  the  human  body,  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  a  fistula  or  opening  leading  into  the  stomach 
has  been  caused  by  disease ;  or,  in  healthy  people,  watching 
the  stages  of  gastric  digestion  by  the  removal  of  the 
products  by  the  stomach  pump. 

3.  By  experiments  on  animals  in  which  an  artificial 
opening  into  the  stomach  has  been  made. 

4.  By  analysis  of  the  "  income  and  output,"  i.e.,  of  the 
food  going  into  the  body,  and  of  the  food  residues  (excreta) 
which  pass  out  of  the  body. 

Of  all  these  methods  tlie  last  is  by  many  degrees  the 
most  certain,  for  no  unnatural  condition  or  element  is 
introduced  ;  besides  which,  a  food  residue,  which  has  passed 
the  length  of  the  whole  canal,  may  with  more  confidence 
have  its  value  subtracted  from  the  food,  than  a  food  residue 


^^^^^^^j^^sr/B/urv  OF  food.               as?    ^^^^H 

'     which  has  only  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  small                ^H 

portion  or  ihc  ctnaL                                                                         ^^^^ 

§  3a  I'hc   most    indigestible  things  are  vegetable  sub*            ^^^H 

stances  abounding  in  woody  6brc,  the  most  digestible  arc           ^^^H 

substances   like  sugar,  extremely  soluble — the  "hips  and            ^^^^| 

haws"  that  children  pick  from  the  hedges,  and  "sweets"            ^^^^| 

are  thus  examples  of  the  two  extreme  terms  of  a  list  of            ^^^H 

substances  arranged  in  order  of  their  digestibility.                             ^^^H 

The  following  list  of  substances  is  arranged  according  to  DiK^wible     ^H 

■       .  ,                                                      .1            ,■       .    ana  indiacslf^H 

the  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters,    those  foods  tiU  foods.      ^H 

1 

iliini  KiUd. 

Amounl  of  tolid  food                   ^^^^^^M 
Tealrtue  piL.jr»g  away                      ^^^^^^^| 
ttmii  tit*:  body  by  [he                     ^^^^^^^| 

HbkI  boiled  Z^s^      .... 
iiSk  aBd  Cbccsc  (in  the  propor- 

Milk  amd  Cheese  (in  the  propor- 

lion  of  3  :  1} 

Milk,  Sjopan*  of  Aui4  =  too  of 

Milk  and  ChecM  (equal  pant  of 

BtMkBreuf 

Carrott,  Cdny,  Cabbngc     .     . 

100-00 
96*00 
95-00 
94'8o 
94-7S 

94*00 
93*30 

95' » 

91-00 
9o'6o 
88-9 

88-7 
8jo 
76-0 

go  0 

6-70                 ^^^H 

6-8o                      ^^H 

giving  the  least  amount  of  waste  products  occupying  the            ^^^H 
top  of  the  list,  those  ^ving  the  most  being  placed  at  the            ^^^H 
bottom — that   is,  arranged   according   to   their   power   of            ^^^H 
being  digested  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  necessarily  that                  ^H 

'  Id  paiticnUr,  the  expcrimcnU  of  Rubncr,  *  Zcilschrift  f.  Biologic,               ^^^^| 
1879,' S.  ii6;orG.McfCT,'Zciitchnftf.  Biologic,  1871,'!  ;ofA.Stniin-               ^^^H 
pell,  ■CcniTbl.  f.  hlcdicio.  Wha.    1876,'  S.  47  :  and  of  H.  Weisk^               ^^H 
■ZeitKhrift  f.  BioL,  1870,'  S.  456.                                                                                ^H 
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foods  occupying  the  lower  portion  of  the  list  will  cause  those 
unpleasant  symptoms  known  as  "  indigestion  "  or  dyspepsia, 
a  condition  induced  by  various  causes  and  which  may 
arise  from  all  kinds  of  food — but  the  word  "  digestion  "  is 
used  here  rather  in  a  physiological  sense,  that  is,  digestible 
foods  of  which  small  solid  residues  leave  the  body,  indigeitibU 
foods  of  which  the  solid  residues  are  large ;  hence  let  it  be 
quite  understood  that  these  latter  may,  in  a  healthy  person 
cause  no  inconvenience  whatever,  but  if  such  foods  are  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  nourishment  larger  quantities  will  have 
to  be  consumed  than  of  the  more  digestible  foods. 

5  3  r.  Sugar  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  diet,  but  rice 
can,  so  that  talcing  complex  foods,  rice  heads  the  list  Of 
the  three  great  foods  on  which,  with  very  little  addition, 
millions  of  human  beings  live— viz^  rice,  bread,  and  potatoes — 
rice  is  nearly  all  assimilated,  fine  wheaten  bread  being 
almost  equal  to  rice,  while  with  potatoes,  there  is  nearly 
10  per  cent,  of  waste,  or  substances  which  pass  away 
without  being  utilised.  So  that  in  point  of  economy,  and 
considering  the  relative  price  of  the  three,  rice  stands  first, 
especially  in  the  lands  of  its  culture. 

With  the  exception  of  sugar,  rice,  and  fine  white  bread, 
all  meats,  and  meaty  substances,  whether  veal,  mutton, 
bacon,  or  beef,  are  far  easier  digested  than  vegetables  ;  the 
small  absorption  of  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  peas  and 
beans,  is  due  to  the  amount  of  cellulose  or  woody  fibre 
they  contain. 

§  32.  Although  gelatin  in  its  chemical  composition  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  albumenous  or  meaty  class  of  foods,  it 
will  not  support  life  alone  ;  nor  will  it  even  replace  meat ; 
50  per  cent  of  it  leaves  the  body  without  having  ministered 
to  its  nourishment;  the  remaining  50  is  supposed  to  be 
split  up  into  a  urea  moiety  and  a  fat  moiety ;  it  does  not 
seem  capable,  like  meat,  of  directly  assisting  protoplasmic 
growth,  but  if  given  as  a  part  of  a  mixed  diet,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  in  a  way  a  food,  for  the  strength  can  then  be 
supported  on,  as  it  were,  a  lower  nitrogenous  leveL 
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HEAT. 

§  33-  What  meat  people  eat  and  what  they  reject  Is 
decided  almost  entirety  by  prejudice  and  custom.  There 
is  no  consistency  in  eating  rabbits  and  not  rats  ;  enjoying 

reptile  like   the   turtle  and   shuddering   at   frogs  ;    but 
tite  is  never  governed  by  reason,  and  therefore   no 
oonustcncy  is  to  be  expected. 

The  English  nation  probably  eats  more  meat  than  any  The  Englisli'T 
of  the  European  peoples  ;  it  has  been  estimated  by  Schicf-  U'/uua^*""'' 
rersteckcf  ami  Mayer  that  the  daily  consumption  per  head 
of  meat  in  Konigsberg  may  be  put  at  3'2  ozs.,  in  Munich 
6-2  ozs.,  in  I'aris  6J  ozs.,  in  London  g-6  ozs,;  but  surely 
the  latter  amount  is  too  high. 

)  34,  Or<linar>'  meat  consists  of  fat,  water,  nitrogenous 
■obstances,     non-nitrogenous     substances,     and     mineral 
matters.    However  carefully  the  fat  is  removed  from  meat, 
some  fat  may  be  extracted  by  the  chemist ;    flesh  from  General' 
which  the  fat  ha.t  been  mechanically  removed  as  far  as  ^^J^"*"  ° 
,ible  has  the  following  general  composition  :~- 


Watcr 

Hitroscnous  lubttanccs 
Fat  .        .        . 

Jbliucra!  nuilicr. 


76*0  percent. 
31 '5  •>      n 
i*S   »      n 


The  water  in  meat  varies  much  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
animal;  a  procc  from  the  ncckbonc  of  an  ox,  yielding  6 
pcrccnL  of  fat,  contained  73J  ]>er  cent,  of  water;  while  a  Fm  itvlace 
,  piece  from  the  shoulder,  containing  a  little  over  five  times""""' 
I  the  amount  (34  per  cent),  only  yielded  50I  per  cent  of 
I  VOL.  IV.— II.  IL  ^ 
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water.  So  that  the  housewife  in  buying  fat  meat  gets 
more  for  her  money  in  the  way  of  solid  substance  than  in 
buying  lean  meat 

The  nitrogenous  substances  in  meat  are  partly  in  the 
flesh-juice  and  partly  in  the  muscular  fibre.  In  the  flesh- 
juice  are  to  be  found  albumen,  and  minute  quantities  of  3 
number  of  bodies  of  very  definite  composition  known  as 
kreatin,  krcatinin,  sarkin,  xanthin,  urea,  uric  acid  and 
others.  AH  these  can  be  obtained  by  chemical  art  in  the 
crystalline  condition.  The  connecting  web  binding  the 
muscular  fibres  into  bundles  is  also  nitrogenous,  and  some 
of  it  may.  by  long  boiling,  be  converted  into  gelatin. 

The  fat  of  ordinary  meat  is  perfectly  neutral ;  it  consists 
of  varying  mixtures  of  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin  ;  these 
again  consist  of  glycerine  united  with  oleic,  palmitic,  and 
stearic  acids  respectively.  Olein  is  fluid,  palmitin  and  stearin 
are  solid  ;  a  fat  like  beef  fat.  somewhat  fluid,  contains  more 
olein  than  a  solid  fat  like  that  of  mutton. 

In  meat  tliere  is  also  to  be  found  inostte  or  muscle-sugar 
in  small  quantities. 

The  mineral  matters  are  composed  of  the  phosphates  of 
potash,  soda  and  lime,  with  small  quantities  of  iron,  common 
salt  and  magnesia.  Of  these  the  salts  of  potash  are  much  in 
excess  of  the  other  constituents. 

Meat  is  always  a  little  acid,  and  broth  made  from  meat 
is  likewise  acid ;  the  acidity  is  due  to  the  acid  phosphate 
of  potash  and  to  sarko-lactic  acid.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  quantity  of  the  various  constituents  of 
meat,  which  has  been  freed  as  far  as  practicable  from  fat 

Water 

Connective  tissue    .     . 
Muscular  libre    .      .      • 


Nitrrigcnous 
Consiiluents 


Albunitn 
Krcaiin    . 
Sarkin 
K-ccatinin . 
Xanthin  . 
Inosic  acid 
Urea  .     . 
Uric  acid 


7S-olo77'o  per  cent. 

a-oio  50  ..  „ 
13010  iSo  „  „ 
■6  to   4-0  „      „ 

■07  to    -34 

•01  to    "03 


■01  10 
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I  Lactic  Mid  , 
Nkrogen-freefButyric  acid 


891 
*Stg    S'S  pcrccoi. 


Orgjnii: 
MdttL-n 


Mincfal 
Uulten 


Acelic  acid 
I  Formic  acid  .  . 
Ilnosiic  .  .  . 
luljrcogen,  ,  . 
/Pousb     .     .     . 

Soda  .... 

Lime .... 

Magnesia      .     , 

Iron  oxydc    .      . 

Hbotphocic  iicid, 

!vulphuric  acid    , 
\Chlorinc  .     .     . 


•3  to 
-4010 

'OtlO 

'01  to 

■Olio 
■003  to 

■4f>lo 

■003  to 

01  to 


•s 

■JO 

■08 

•07 

'01 

•so 
■04 
•07 
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5  35>  When  meat  U  macerated  in  cold  ivatcr,  the 
albumen,  the  crystalline  nitrogenous  substances,  the  nitro- 
gcn-frcc  matters,  and  nearly  all  the  salts,  pass  into  solution  ; 
on  boiling  the  watery  extract,  albumen  is  precipitated. 

The  constituents  .iiolublc  in  water  are  about  6  to  8  per  M«at  extnct" 
cent  of  the  flesh  or  meat.     "  Meat  extract "  in  its  various 
fortns  consists  of  the  soluble  portions  of  the  meat  extracted 
by  water,  then  evaporated  down  to  a  pasty  mass. 

§  36,  There  is  a  very  considerable  and  appreciable  differ-  Diifcnnonin 
cnce  in  the  Ustc  of  veal,  pork,  beef,  lamb,  &c. ;  these  differ-  viriol^^ 
cnccs  arc  partly  dependent  upon  minute  odorous  matters  "■l*- 
and  very  largely  on  the  proportions  of  fat,  water,  albumenous 
matters,  and  the  gre-ucr  or  less  difficulty  in  gelatinising 
the  gelatin-yielding  li.ssucs.      Messrs.   I.awes  and  Gilbert 
made  some  elalxiratc   researches   on   the   compo-sition   of 
animals,  not  taking  for  analysts  special  portions,  but  fmely 
dividing  the  whole  carcase  and  thus  obtaining  a  fair  sample; 
I  will  select  a  few  of  their  analyses  as  examples  of  the 
variations  of  tlic  main  constituents  in  different  animals. 

From  the  following  t-iblc  it  is  clear  that  if  fat-free  muscle 

atone  con.Mdcred,  we  buy  more  in  an  equal  weight  of 
vea)  than  in  beef,  and  that  tn  an  equal  weight  of  fat  beef 
there  is  more  muscle  than  in  lean  mutton  ;  and  if  we  sub- 
tract tlic  water,  considering  the  water  as  of  no  value,  then 
the  following  will  be  the  order  of  merit— fat  pork,  fat 
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mutton,  fat  beef,  fat  lamb,  lean  mutton,  and  fat  veal ;  fat 
pork  containing  least  water,  and  fat  veal  most 


Percentage  Composition  of  the  Entire  Carcase  o? 
Animals,  the  Bones  having  been  first  removed. 
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fat  veal. 

Fat 

Tgmh. 

Lraa 

muttOD. 

Fat 

Falb«r 

Fit 

purlc. 

Water 

Albumerious  matters   ■ 

Mineral  matters      .     . 

67-0 
iS-8 

16-3 

0-9 

S3-9 
9-7 

35-8 
■5 

62  "O 

Il'l 

'5 

45' 

99 

44S 

■5 

5"'S 
iji 

34"? 
•7 

385 

8-6 
43 

There  is  a  fraudulent  practice  prevalent  among  butchers 
of  injecting  their  meat  with  water ;  it  is  done  by  means  of  a 
fine  tube,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  the  weight  of 
certain  joints,  especially  pork,  may  in  this  way  be  increased, 
without  any  very  evident  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
joint. 

Lastly,  if  the  amount  of  fat  be  considered,  it  is  exactly 
the  inverse  of  the  water,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  tendency  of  fattening  is  to  replace  water  with  fat. 

§  37.  The  amount  of  digestibility  of  meat  varies  much. 
Mnny  years  ago  some  careful  experiments  were  made  by 
Dr.  Beaumont  on  a  Canadian,  who  had  a  fistula  or  wound 
leading  into  his  stomach  ;  through  this  opening  different 
foodscould  be  introduced  and  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  The 
following  are  the  various  periods  of  time  necessary  to 
dissolve  up  the  "  meats"  mentioned. 

TiiDC  in  houn  *nij 
aiijiiitet  Tot  rhe  meat 
b^  1<  diivolvvds 
b.    m. 

Boiled  pigs'  feet  (soused) 10 

Boiled  tripe     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .to 

Uroik-d  venison        .        .        .        .        .        .        .     I  30 

Boiled  turkey .3  35 

Roasted  goose 3  30 

Koa^Icd  sucking  pig 3  30 

Broiled  lamb 3  30 

Fric;issccd  chickvn 34; 

Boiled  beef 34; 

Roasted  beef 30 


Tiiite  in  houH  liud 
minuU)  i^t  ihc  mcai 
u  be  itiuglved. 
h.    ni. 

Boiled  mutton  *        ,        .        •        <        .        •So 

Roasted  mutton       .        .        *        .        .        .        ,31$ 

Fried  beef 40 

Boiled  fowb 40 

Routed  fowls .40 

Roasted  ducks .40 

Roa&ted  pork S  ij 

In  this  list  pigs*  feet,  tripe  and  venison,  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  the  time  required  for  their  disappearance  being 
much  less  than  the  remainder.  Roast  pork  in  the  Cana- 
dian's stomach  was  not  fully  digested  until  more  than  five 
hours  had  elapsed.  The  digestion  of  various  people  differs 
much,  so  that  the  time  in  the  table  represents  this  particular 
Canadian's  power  of  digesting  meat,  and  it  docs  not  neces- 
sarily  follow  th,it  every  person  will  be  five  hours  in  assimi- 
lating roa.st  pork ;  but  the  order  in  which  the  meats 
disappear  is  probably  constant  with  all  people. 

There  have  been  some  experiments  lately  by  E.  Jessen 
('  Hied.  Centr.  1883,*  602-604),  in  which  loo  parts  by  weight 
of  meat,  both  in  the  uncooked  and  cooked  condition,  were 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  man ;  from  lime 
to  time  a  portion  of  tlie  contents  of  the  stomach  were  with- 
drawn by  a  stomach-pump  and  examined.  The  results 
were  as  follows : — 

Ttnifl  La  hvqri 
required  fai  dift^LiDOi 

Raw  beef 3 

IlAlf  boiled i\ 

Well  boiled j 

Half  roasted 3 

Wdl  roosted 4 

Raw  mutton 3 

Raw  veal 3i 

Raw  pork      ...•..•*3 

It  is  evident  froiu  these  facts  that  raw  meat  is  much 
quicker  assimilated  than  cooked  meat 

5  38.  The  application  of  heat  coagulates  the  albumenotis  Effect 
matters  in  the  meat,  rendering  them  denser  and  harder,  and 


Gcaiimont'i 
cipcniuGiiti. 


Jeram't  ex- 

pciimcnlt^ 


cookinjE  toesti 
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•lion  "i 
bone  to  meat. 


hence  not  so  easily  permeated  by  the  digestive  fluids.  If 
we  could  overcome  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  cooked  meat 
and  eat  raw,  the  advantages  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  danger  of  contracting  para^tic  and  other 
diseases.  Animals  are  affected  with  parasites  like  trichina:, 
which,  unless  killed  by  cooking,  cause  a  painful  and  even 
fatal  malady. 

Meat  is  sometimes  a  poison ;  the  flesh  of  a  healthy 
animal  decomposes  and  develops  a  peculiar  substance  which 
causes  all  the  symptoms  of  an  irritant  poison.  Such  cases 
are  rather  frequent  in  Germany,  as  the  result  of  eating 
sausages.  Meat  again  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  an 
infection-carrier;  an  animal  dies  of  some  zymotic  disease, 
and  the  carcase  is  put  in  the  market  by  an  unscrupulous 
butcher ;  the  Welbcck  and  Nottingham  outbreaks,  in  which 
altogether  nearly  ninety  people  suffered  severely,  and  five 
died,  are  examples  of  this,  and  were  ascribed  to  eating  pork. 
The  pig  died  possibly  from  the  disease  Dr.  Klein  has  called 
pncumo-entcritis." 

§  39.  The  relation  of  bone  to  meat  is  one  of  those 
practical  matters  which  an  intelligent  and  economical 
housewife  should  consider.  The  butcher  calculates,  and  his 
calculation  is  fairly  correct,  the  average  weight  of  the  leg  bone 
in  a  leg  of  mutton  of  eight  pounds  is  one  pound  \  the  price 
of  a  leg  of  mutton  is  now  about  \\\d.  per  lb,,  and  therefore 
the  meat,  for  we  do  not  eat  the  bone,  is  really  I  %d.  Simi- 
larly the  shoulder  of  seven  pounds  will  generally  have  a 
pound  of  bone,  price  \o\d.,  but  really  14^.  per  lb.  In  a 
sirloin  of  beef  weighing  40  pounds,  five  of  the  40  is  bone, 
and  though  the  apparent  price  is  \o\4.  its  real  price  is  xs. 
In  this  way  it  may  similarly  be  shown  that  the  wing  rib  of 
beef,  sold  at  \s.  per  pound,  is  really  an  cxcessJvely  dear 
joint,  a  quarter  of  it  being  bone,  and  the  actual  price  no 
less  tlian  \(id.  per  pound. 

It  is  then  often  more  economical  to  purchase  steak  01 

•  For  an  account  of  the  sausage  poison,  and  of  the  Notlingh^i 
and  Welbcck  cases,  see  the  Author's  work  oa  '  Poisons,'  pp.  474,  475 
477,  ft  uf. 
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portions  of  the  carcase  free  from  bone,  the  increase  of 
price  being  more  apparent  than  real. 

If  the  bone  is  deducted  from  all  joints,  we  shall  not  be  '^'"^"'" 
far  wrong  in  putting  the  general  price  of  all  butchers'  meat 
(joints)  at  is.,  one  pennyworth  of  good  beef  will  then  be 
equal  to  less  than  300  grains  of  water-free  solid  nutriment 
thus:— 

One  Pennyworth  of  good  Fat  Beef. 

Gnlm. 

Water 30D 

Albumeaous  matters 76 

Fat 304. 

Salts 4 

584,  or  i,*j  Qu 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


FISH. 


Tffocluuetof  §  40.  The  various  kinds  of  edible  fish  considered  as 
ftndthclow.  foods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  fat  fish  and  lean 
fish.  Examples  of  Tat  fish  are  salmon,  mackerel,  eels  and 
herrings  ;  examples  of  lean  fish  are  whiting,  cod,  haddock, 
sole,  plaice,  and  flounders.  The  main  difference  in  their 
chemical  conijHisition  is  tlic  amount  of  fat  they  contain  ;  if 
we  dissolve  out  the  fat  from  the  salmon  by  means  of  a 
solvent  like  ether,  and  operate  upon  codfish  in  the  same 
way,  the  product  thus  made  fat-free  is  in  each  case  a 
while  flaky,  fibrinous  substance,  in  every  respect  identical ; 
but  the  ether  solution  from  the  salmon  and  cod  respectively, 
is  in  appearance  and  contents  very  different 

\  41.  Fat  Fish. — I  made  some  analyses  of  cooked  and 
uncooked  salmon  last  year,  and  will  give  the  general 
results. 

Akalvses  of  Salmon. 


Com  noti  lion 


per  too. 


Euilod,  Pans 
per  loo. 


Water 

Fibrin  and  albumen     . 
Colouring  and  eilr^ctivi:  matter 
soluble  in  alcohol     .     .     . 

Fal 

Ash 


71  SO 
187s 

■58 

lOO'OO 


65 -iS 
2S-90 


loo'oo 


The  salmon  oil  always  contains  some  free  acid, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  free  from  the  pink  colouring 
matter,  which  latter  seems  to  be  of  a  remarkably  complex 
composition. 


FISH.  a«ff 

The  salmon  I  purchased  at  a  time  when  the  price  had  Apcnnywnrih 
sunk  to  i^d.  per  lb. ;  hence  a  pennyworth  was  equal  to — 

CniM. 

W«tcr 38s 

Fibria  and  albumen lot 

Exuactive  matters 16 

F« 33 

Mineral  maner 3 

538,  or  i|  01. 

Salmon  then  at  \%d.  per  Ih  does  not  compare  favourably  Comivisiiioii 
with  beef  at  xs.  (See  p.  295.)  As  another  example  of  the  f^t "' "'«''"'''' 
fish  I  will  give  two  analyses  of  mackerel,  one  in  the  fresh 
condition,  another  in  the  salted  condition. 


[        Water 

^^AlbuTUcnous  and  fibrinous  matters 

^P't 

{^^"Cxtnutive  matters 

[        Salts 


Fresh  mackcfcl  m 


68-27 

13' 43 
6- 76 

155 


Sdrttd  mackerel 
III  i^n  (4ra 

(Aiiif.  Alm£n). 


4S-43 

30-83 

i4'io 

16.37 

100.00 


The  price  of  mackerel  varies  much  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  and  according  to  the  season,  but  its  average  is 
about  2rf.  per  Ibi* 

One  i»ennyworth  at  this  price  compares  favourably  with  (^"e  penny- 
butcliers'  meat,  for  half  a  pound  would  give  the  following ; —  mackeid. 

ou.  tad  icnihisf  Mtk 

Water S  ■  j 

Albumeaous  and  extractive  matters         .        1-9 

Fat '5 

SalU I 

8'oois. 


'  Nottliat  it  U^tuldbythe  pound,  but  »i>  much  a  6^,  from  zd.V^^d, 
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5W0B  ^  42.  Lean  Fish,  or  those  which  have  littte  fat.  No  better 
example  of  this  class  can  be  found  than  codlish  ;  this  fish  in 
the  fresh  state  contains  in  100  parts — 

Water  ,                   77'SO 

Albuminous  matters      ....  iS'SO 

Fat 3.00 

Salts 1-00 

ICW'OO 

One  ppnny-         The  average  price  of  cod  sold  retail  is  about  3*/,  per  lb.  ; 
won  o  cud.   jj  jg  sometimes  as  low  as  2ti.  in  London,  and  rises  as  higb, 

as  Sf/. ;  one  penny  would  then  generally  purchase  54  ozs. 

which  would  have  the  following  composition  : — 

<■>. 

Water .        4'I3 

Atbumenous  matters        ....  'i>8 

Fat -16 

Salts -oj 

S.32 

Here  again  in  respect  of  economy  codfish  is  far 
superior  to  butchers'  meat ;  for  the  same  money  more 
nutn'ment  can  be  bought,  and  what  is  true  of  cod  is  also 
true  of  all  the  cheaper  white  fish — directly  the  price  of  any 
white  fish  sinks  to  2d.  or  '^d.  a  lb.,  the  advantage  over  the 
joints  of  the  butcher  is  evident.  There  is  no  more  practical 
way  of  cheapening  food  for  the  hungry  classes  than  by 
encouraging  the  fishing  industries  ;  facilitating  the  transit 
of  fish  from  the  coasts  inland,  establishing  markets,  and 
lastly  teaching  the  people  bow  to  cook  their  fish  properly. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
TINNED  FOODS. 

§  43.  A  very  large  industry  has  sprung  up  of  late  years,  Tinned  mcaW. 
in  the  preservation  of  foods  by  enclosing  them  in  metal 
boxes,  having  first  destroyed  any  putrefactive  germs  by 
heat,  then  hermetically  sealing.  In  this  way  excluded  from 
the  air  and  from  all  that  air  carries,  meats  and  fruits  may 
be  sheltered  from  decay,  and  the  produce  of  American 
prairies  and  tropical  forests  conveyed  to  our  tables  with  all 
their  juices  and  virtues  intact 

A  sample  of  tinned  corned  beef  analysed  by  Mr.  Wigncr 
gave  the  follo;ving  results : — 

Water 64*09 

AlbuKicnoidi          .......  14*44 

Fai 6-71 

Saline  maiien 4*76 

When  it  is  considered  that  tinned  meat  has  no  bone,  that 
it  contains  less  water,  and  more  fat  and  albumcnoids  than 
fresh  meat,  it  \s  as  an  article  of  nourishment  cheaper  than 
I  ordinary  bulchcrs'  meat 

(  44.  In  ncarl}'  every  sample  of  meat  and  lish  preserved  in  Tin  in  mcnt 
this  way,  a  careful  analysis  will  detect  a  trace  of  tin  caused  by 
the  feebly  acid  juice  of  the  flesh  attacking  the  tin,  but  the  1 

amount  is  so  small  tliat  it  can  have  no  injurious  effect 

Apricots,  tomatoes,  pineapples,  cranberries,  &c.,  are  also  T'""'^  f™'* 
preserved  in  the  same  way ;  and  practically  the  preserved  mocc  or  leu 
are  identical  with  fresh  fruits,  save  certain  delicate  and  ',|jj^'"'' 
evanescent  flavours,  which  are  weakened  or  lost.  In  18S3, 
I  examined  23  samples  of  tinned  fruits  with  the  special 
object  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  metallic  contamination. 
Each  pound  tin  contained  amounts  of  the  dissolved  metal 
fFom  I't  up  to  II  grains.    The  fruits  containing  g,  10  and 
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1 1  grains  per  lb,  of  tin  were  cheap  brands  of  apricots.  Tliis 
then  is  a  great  disadvantage,  for  although  two  or  three 
grains  of  a  soluble  salt  of  tin  in  fruit  may  have  no 
perceptible  effect,  a  larger  quantity  may  cause  indigestion, 
and  irritation  of  tlie  bowels,  especially  in  children,  tlie  class 
most  fond  of  fruit. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  observe  that  some 
purveyors,  by  carefully  selecting  their  tins,  seeing  that  they 
are  free  from  all  scratches,  and  employing  fruit  with  only  a 
moderate  acidity,  have  succeeded  in  the  preservation  of 
fruit,  in  which  the  tin  contamination  is  very  slight 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MILK.* 

§  45,  The  natural  food  of  all  young  mammals — whether 
human-mammal  or  beast-mammal — is  milk.  Milk,  althoiigli 
a  fluid  that  is  for  the  most  part  water,  yet  contains  matters 
which  arc  assimilated  readily  by  the  new-born,  and  on 
which  the  young  increase  in  weight,  grow,  and  become  fat 
Milk  from  the  earliest  times,  even  when  its  composition  was 
most  imperfectly  known,  has  been  considered  the  type  of 
foods.  Before  the  17th  century  it  was  thought  to  consist 
of  water, cheesy  matter,  and  fat ;  but  in  idigBartoletus.  in  a 
curious  treatise,  first  mentions  what  he  called  the  "  Manna  " 
of  milk,  and  what  we  call "  milk-sugar."  This  discovery  was 
not  known  beyond  It-ily  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
first  to  observe  the  microscopic  characters  of  milk  was 
Ivccuwenhock,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century 
described  it  as  a  fluid  containing  many  globules.  Some 
which  he  judged  to  be  of  a  buttery  nature  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  liquid ;  others  again  sank  to  the  bottom — these  he 
considered  to  be  of  another  composition. 

}  46i  The  number  of  substances  which  have  been  found 
constantly  in  milk  has  so  much  increased  during  this 
century,  that  in  my  work  on  Foods  (p.  214)  I  have  enume- 
rated, reckoning  the  fat  and  the  ash  as  single  substances,  no 
less  than  fifteen  constituents.  For  our  purpose,  however,  we 
may  consider  milk  to  be  composed  of  water,  casein,  milk- 
I  sugar,  milk-fat  (butter),  and  mineral  substances  (ash). 

$  47.  The  following  is  the  average  composition  of  the 
milks  which  are  in  common  use  as  foods : — 

*  For  the  compn^itinn  of  buttermilk,  cre.-un,  chccjc,  &C-,  sec  the 
limbics  at  the  end  of  this  Handbook,  pp.  349-3S4> 


Millc  the  food 
of  ihc  young 
Dinaiaui]. 


niicoverr  nf 
milk-su^ji. 


Micmtcof^cal    j 
characleit  o( 

milk. 


CompUxily< 
milk. 


(lpncr«l  I 
j>ii>illon  vl 
milk. 
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— 

Cow')  millL- 

An^i  DiUk. 

lEurnin  milk. 

G<Ml'»  AlUc 

Water 

t^seJn  and  albumen  . 
Milk-fot      .... 

Milk-sugar       .      . 
Ash 

86-87 

4'6s 

3- 50 

4-zS 

■70 

91    17 
I  ■79 

I -02 

5'5o 

8800 

1-97 

3-go 

87  ■S4 
3-61 
4' 20 

4-08 

some  in  solu- 
tion, othci's 
in  iuapensiun 


Sppcific 
ICravity  of 
milk. 


These  different  constituents  are  partly  in  solution, 
partly  in  suspension.  The  substances  in  solution  arc 
albumen,  a  portion  of  the  casein,  milk-sugar,  and  a  portion 
of  the  mineral  constituents ;  the  remainder  of  the  casein 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  particles,  each  particle  holding  in 
Distribution  close  union  a  little  mineral  matter,  and  the  fat  in  the  form 
nIms%Tm^  of  little  globules,  are  in  suspension.  The  Utile  globules  are 
in  number  in  direct  relation  to  the  richness  in  fat ;  milk 
containing  2^  per  cent,  will  contain  about  190  million  of 
globules  in  a  millimetre,  while  milk  containing  3  per  cent. 
will  have  about  270  millions  of  globules  in  the  same 
quantity. 

%  48.  If  a  bottle  holding  by  weight  exactly  1000  grains 
of  water,  be  filled  with  milk,  thai  bulk  of  milk  will  then 
weigh,  if  of  average  good  quality,  1032  grains  ;  if  the  milk 
is  excessively  rich  in  fat  it  may  only  weigh  1028,  or  on  the 
other  hand  if  it  is  watered  the  weight  may  in  like  manner 
be  decreased.  An  investigation  of  this  sort  ts  called 
taking  the  " ipecific  gravity"  In  practice  it  is  only 
occasionally  done  in  this  manner.  Generally  a  little  float 
called  a  lactometer  is  placed  in  the  milk  ;  as  soon  as  it 
has  displaced  a  bulk  of  milk  equal  to  its  own  weight, 
there  is  equilibrium,  and  tlie  mark  on  the  scale  to  which  it 
has  sunk  is  read  off,  giving  the  gravity.  It  is  then  easily 
understood  that  the  gravity  is  the  result  of  three  things 
the  amount  of  fat  in  a  milk  which  tends  to  lower  the 
gravity,  fat  being  lighter  than  water — the  amount  of  water 
which  also  tends  to  lower  the  gravity  to  its  own  standard 
and  the  amount  of  milk-sugar  and  the  other  matters  which 
tend  to  raise  tlie  gravity. 
§  49.  All  the  constituents  of  a  perfect  diet  arc  in  milk. 


J 


MiUC. 


3P3 


The  carbohydrates  have  their  representatives  in  milk-sugar  ; 
the  meaty  or  nitrogenous  substiinces  Iiave  their  representa- 
tives in  casein  with  albumen ;  there  are  also  fat,  mitieral 
constituents  and  water.  Tliis  being  so,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  milk  would  be  a  suitable  food  for  every  age 
and  condition  of  life,  and  that  an  adult  ought  to  thrive 
'if  fed  on  a  diet  wholly  composed  of  milk  solids  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  As  an  adjunct  to  other  foods  it  is  useful  to 
the  full-grown,  but  it  is  essentially  a  diet  for  an  infant,  not 
for  a  man.  The  waste  floating  down  the  intestinal  canal  of 
an  infant  fed  on  milk  is  about  6  per  cent  Kiibncr,  in  an 
^BCNperimcntal  fettling  of  four  men  with  milk,  found  that 
^Vlrom  8  to  lo  per  cent  of  the  milk  solids  passed  away 
\      without  h3\-ing  been  assimilated. 

^H  §  sex  I  have  attempted  to  calculate  the  relative  value  of 
^Hthc  water-free  solids  in  a  quart  of  milk,  on  the  following 
r       principles. 

I  The  firit  thing  is  to  translate  a  measure   of  milk,  c-g., 

I       a  quart  into  weight     The  weight  will  vary  as  the  "specific 
I        gravity."     A  quart  of  milk  of  tlie  specific  gravity  come- 
]t]K>nding  to  the  composition  given  at  p.  303,  will  weigh 
iSoSo  grains  or  4r3  02s.  avoirdupois  containing — 


All  ihecon- 
slilurnli  of  • 
perfcci  diet 
rcpfcienteil 
in  milk. 


Milk*  (bod 


foi  children, 
dqE  (or  adnlUL 


* 


Milk  solids,  minus  fat       •        ,        .        .        •        .      4*0 
Milk-fu 1-4 

41-3 


There  arc  varying  prices  for  milk,  but  to  the  London  Priwormiik 

■  I-  .  1        .,   .  /  ^      .i_     ind  vnliic  iH  it* 

public  we  may  consider  it  to  average  4A  per  quart;  the (on,[i,i,(n(^ 

market  price  of  milk-fat  when  made  into   butter  can   be 

shown  to  be  3361/  for  1000  grains ;  it  hence  follows  that 

the  I  '4  oz.  of  milk-fat  will  have  a  value  of  "i-^d.  and  the 

fat  free  solids  must  be  etpial  to  I  ,*„«/. 

Hence  if  this  reasoning  be  correct,  1000  grains  of  fat-free 
solids  equal  i  •09</. 

1000  grains  of  milk-fat  equal  3'3f)</-,  and  further  for 
id.  wc  get  in  good  milk  about  an  ounce  of  fat-frcc  solids 
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and  about  .^ths  of  an  ounce  of  milk-fat,  which  V'^ths  of  an 
ounce  should  correspond  to  an  ounce  of  cream. 

Milk  ihcn,  in  London,  even  if  it  were  a  suitable  diet  for 
the  aduit  would  be  a  vei>-  dear  one. 

§  51.  The  scope  of  this  little  treatise  does  not  take  in 
adulteration,  but  it  may  be  useful,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  fraud,  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  detected,  and  on  which  the  amount  of  adulteration  is 
calculated. 

The  analyst  takes  a  carefully  weighed  or  measured 
quantity  of  the  milk  and  places  it  in  a  little  dish  the 
weight  of  which  is  known  ;  the  dish  with  its  contents  is 
then  submitted  to  a  steam-heat  which  dries  the  milk  up, 
that  is,  expels  the  water ;  when  dry  the  weight  is  again 
taken,  and  the  loss  reckoned  as  water,  the  residue  being 
technically  called  the  total  milk  solids ;  these  solids  arc  soaked 
in  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  fat,  and  the  solids  now 
fat-free  after  expelling  any  trace  of  ether  by  a  short  ex- 
posure to  a  gentle  heat,  are  again  weighed  ;  the  loss  is  the 
"fat,"  the  remaining  substances  on  the  dish  being  techni- 
cally called  tfie  solids  not  fat ;  these  are  now  burnt  and  a 
little  grey  ash  is  left,  this  is  the  mineral  matter  and 
returned  as  such,  or  it  is  called  the  "ash."  The  most 
HowiWwaicr  important  factor  for  determining  watering  of  milk  is  the 

d"  t«t^'  "  ^°''*'^  "°*  ^**'"  ^^""^"^  '"  ""'"^  derived  from  a  healthy  cow 
have  not  been  observed  to  fall  below  9  per  cent ;  hence 
this  number  is  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Analysts  as  a 
standard.  A  milk  with  the  solids  falling  below  9  per  cent 
would  in  the  ordinary  way  be  returned  as  adulterated 
except  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  was  so  great  as  to 
bring  the  milk  up  to  the  quality  of  a  fair  milk.  Th< 
amount  of  adulteration  is  ascertained  by  a  rule  of  three 
sum.  For  example,  if  the  analyst  found  8  per  cent,  of  solids 
not  fat  in  a  milk,  he  would  multiply  8  by  100  and  divide 
by  9,  which  gives  8SS  as  the  amount  of  real  milk  in 
the  100;  he  might  then  certify  that  the  milk  was  adulter- 
ated to  Ihc  extent  of  at  least  112  per  cent.  It  must  be 
perfectly    understood   that  no  analyst   ever  pretends 


ends    t^j 
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certify  theexact  amount  of  adulteration,  for  the  composition 
of  milk  varies  within  certain  limits  ;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to 
work  by  a  standard  and  certify  to  that  standard. 

From  my  own  analyses  year  by  year,  I  have  calculated  Money  loss  by 
that  even  in  St.  Marylebone— a  parish  in  which  the  Sale  of  of^addr^iT^ 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  in  systematic  operation — there  is  tioib 
yet  a  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  at  least  ;^ip,ooo  a  year  from 
the  adulteration  of  milk. 


VOL.  IV.— H.  H.  ^ 
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BUTTER, 

5  52.  The  little  globules  of  fat  floating  in  milk  arc  quit* 
isolated  one  from  another,  and  it  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point  whether  some  thin  membrane  does  not  surround  each 
globule  ;  that  is,  each  little  round  sphere  that  we  sec  by  the 
microscope  is  supposed  to  possess,  egg-like,  an  excessively 
thin  shell,  which  has  to  be  broken  before  two  globules  of 
fat  unite.  The  number  of  scientific  papers  both  for  and 
against  this  view  is  considerable,  but  the  point  to  us  is 
immaterial ;  the  fact  remains  that  if  milk  is  allowed  to  rest 
quiet,  some  considerable  portion  of  the  fat  rises  in  the 
shape  of  cream,*  but  that  however  rich  and  dcn-se  the 
cream  may  be.  it  can  never  be  made  into  butter  without 
considerable  agitation.  Another  condition  necessary  to 
ensure  the  formation  of  butter  is  that  the  cream  must  be 
feebly  acid. 

§  53.  However  carefully  the  lumps  of  butter-fat  are 
separated  from  the  liquid  in  which  they  float,  and  however 
strongly  they  are  pressed,  as  miglit  be  exiwcted,  some  of 
the  other  constituents  remain.  We  find  all  butter  to  retain 
mechanically  water,  casein,  and  with  the  casein  a  little 
mineral  matter ;  the  water  of  the  butter  also  contains  a 
little  lactic  acid  derived  from  the  milk-sugar,  and  traces  of 
other  constituents.  Salt  is  added  to  butter  to  preserve  it  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  salt  added  makes  the  difference  between 
salt  and  fresh  butter ;  fresh  butter  contains  but  a  little  salt ; 
salt  butter  much  salt 

If  a  small  quantity  of  butter  is  melted  in  a  graduated 

"  The  old-fashioned  way  of  allowing  the  cream  to  rise  i«  in  Urge 
establislmicnts  almost  universally  superseded  by  a  method  of  scfwratinn 
the  cream  by  cenirifiigal  machines.    These  iiijicUines  may  be 
operation  at  the  model  dairies  in  the  exhibition. 


tube,  the  water  separates  and  the  butter-fat  rises  to  the  top,  HowtheMia^J 
the  curd  (casein)  sinking  to  the  bottom.  In  this  way  a  rough  bmtct*ii       ^| 
proximate  anatysia  may  be  made.     The  chemist  operates  '^n*'™'       ^H 
in  a  diflcrcnt  way,  and  pretty  mucli  on  the  same  lines  as  in            ^^^H 
1       the  analysis  of  milk  (sec  page  334),  drying  up  the  water,  dis-           ^^^^| 
solving  out  the  fat  by  solvents,  lastly  destroying  all  that          ^^^H 
will  burn  by  fire,  and  by  a  cremation  in  miniature  arriving           ^^^^| 
at  the  amount  of  "  ash."                                                                 ^^^H 
§  54.  I  ~i^t  year  I  investigated  the  butter  supply  of  the           ^^^H 
parish  of  St.  Marylcbone,  and  ascertained  the  usual  com-           ^^^H 
position  of  pure  butter,  sold  during  the  March  quarter  of  that          ^^^H 
year  at  iCii^  per  Ib^  to  be  as  follows  : —                                         ^^^H 

PtI<lU^ 

On.  and  (fldtliflDf                      ^^^^^^1 

Buncr-fat  (spLgT. -9121)  .     . 

84-3 
'•3 

121 

^^H 
^^^H 

^^^1 
^^H 

loo'a 

^^^^H 

The   mean  composition  of  butter  sold  at   iSi/.  was  as           ^^^H 

Pa  etas. 

Oa.  Uld  Mrtlhi  of                         ^^^^^^H 

Bmur-fat  (sp,  er.   oi  18)    .     . 

• 

84-3 
I'O 

1-4 

11-4 

^1 

tOO'O 

16-0               ^^^H 

Since,  when  we  buy  butter  our  sole  object  is  to  buy  the  P»ico  mtl  re«l     j 
fat ;  the  water,  curd  and  salt  is  of  no  value,  and  considered      "'       "*^J 
in  tliis  way  the  victual  price  of  the  butter-fat  in  Uie   ii5(/,             ^^^H 
butter  wasi8ji/perlb.,  while  in  the  iS</ butter  it  was  21^1^            ^^^H 
The  difference  of  price  in  these  tu'o  classes  of  butter  was            ^^^^| 
neither  supported  by  analysis  nor  by  taste,  and  generally            ^^^H 

u.          --    ■ 
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^1  speaking  the  price  of  butter  is    governed  by  no  settled 

principle. 
Compnniion       %  SS-  The  butter-fat  looks  a  simple  single  substance,  but 
0/  buiicr-rw.    jijjg  jg  j^Qj  jjjg  ^.g^g      J,  jg  g  mixture  of  at  least  seven  fats, 

I  each  of  the  seven  again  being  composed  of  a  fatly  acid  united 

I  with  glycerin ;  besides  this  the  butler  is  coloured  by  a  small 

^^  quantity  of  a  colouring  matter  of  complex  composition. 

^H  The  amounts  in  100  parts  of  butter-fat  are  as  follows: — 

^V  Glyccrides : 

^H  Olein  43'zi,  equal  to  oleic  add    .  40*40 

^B  P;Utnii'iii(  S°'00'  equal  to  stearic  and  palmitic  acids     4?"So 

^B  Butyrin.      7*69,  butyric  acid     .        •        .        ■  6*72 

p^  Caproln  1 

I  CaprylinJ       .10 

I  Rutin     ] 

S^BraHon  i>f      By  dissolving  the  butter-fat  in  a  solution  of  potash  in 

ElTcerS.  ""   spirit,  and  heating,  the  olein,  stearin,  &c.,  arc  broken  up  into 

their  rcspeclivi;  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  the  fatty  acid  at 

L  once  combining  with  the  potash  to  form  "  a  soap ; "  but  on 

I  adding  a  strong  mineral  acid  to  the  soap,  the  fatty  acids 

I  are  set  free,  and  on  driving  offthe  spirit  the  acids  may  then  be 

Two  clnsBci  of  separated  into  two  classes,  one  class  soluble  in  water,  and  the 

on7(Xi.?c      other  insoluble  ;  the  soluble  acids  being  butyric  acids  with 

thcoihctm-    small  quantities  of  caproic,  caprylic  and  rutic,  while  the 

oleic,  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  are  insoluble  in  water.     It 

is   in  the   relatively  large  amounts  of  glyccrides  yielding 

I  soluble  fatty  acids,  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  th.it  butter 

^K  differs  from  animal  fats  and  from  artificial  butter  or  oleo- 

^H  margarin.    For  instance,  the  fat  of  butterine  has  the  foUow- 

^H  ing  average  composition : — 

^H  Palmilin 31. 3 

^^P  Slvarin 4G'9 

^^B  Okin      .......  30*4 

^H  Bwyrin,  &c *4 

^H  Hence  one   of    the    most   important   processes    in  the 

^H  analysis  of  butter-fat  is  the  careful  determination  of  the 

^^1  relative  proportion  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  fatty  acids. 
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Of  all  fate  butter-fat  seems  to  be  the  most  easily  assimi-  Easy  digati- 
lated  :  persons  who  are  unable  to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ter'&iL 
other    animal    fats,    can   always    eat    and   enjoy   butter. 
Nevertheless  it  is  entirely  an  open  question  whether  there 
is  any  difference  of  nutritive  value  between  equal  weigbte 
of  carbon  in  butter-fat,  beef-fat  or  mutton-fat 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BREAD— FLOUR. 

5  5d  Bread  is  a  term  applied  to  any  form  of  flour  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  permeated  by  the  gases  of  fermen- 
tation, and  baked.  Thus  we  may  have  bread  made  from 
wheat,  from  rye,  or  from  any  other  cereal. 

If  a  grain  of  wheat  be  taken,  divided  in  half,  and  then  an 
extremely  thin  transparent  section  cut,  the  following  struc- 
tures will  be  seen  (see  Fig.  i).*    Firs^  on  the  outside  some 


719.  I^-SECTIOH  OP  A  CKAIH  Or  WIISAT. 

thick  walled  cells  (a)  closely  applied  to  others  flatter  and 
more  compressed  (^) ;  tlicse  together  make  the  bran  and 
cuticle.  Within  these  again  are  some  larger  and  darker, 
almost  square  spaces,  filled  with  a  granular  subsLince  (c\ 

*  This  figure  it  from  the  Author's  work  on  '  Foods,  their  Compos 
lion  and  Aoalysis-' 
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these  are  called  the  gluten  cells,  while  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
grain  is  miulc  up  of  (</j  die  starch  cells,  which  are  lai^ish 
spaces,  crammed  and  packed  with  starch  granules.  The 
object  of  grinding  the  wheat  grain  to  flour  is  not  alone  to 
divide  it  finely,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  layers  a  and  b.  The 
differences  between  the  different  varieties  of  flour  are  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  fineness  of  the  flour,  the  completeness 
with  which  the  bran  and  cuticle  have  been  separated,  the 
purity  and  healthiness  of  the  wheat,  and  also  the  kind  of 
wheat  used. 

5  57.  The  composition  of  wheat   is  veiy  complex ;   the  CoBipos'iion 
meaty  or  nitrogenous  substances  are  represented  by  gluten  """'''^'■ 
and    vegetable    albumen  ;   and  the  carbohydrates   by   fat 
and  starch. 

The    "  whole    meal "    from    which    nothing    has    been 
separated  contains  the  following  : — 

In  logputb 

Water 14-0 

NiiroKcnoiis  substances,  part  of  wliich  is  gluten,  but  a, 
larjc  proponioD  of  wliich  cannot  serve  for  nuirilioiit 

Cart»h)rdrat«    jsitrch  jr?!    '        '        '        '        ^'^ 

Woody  Abre  (cellulose) vj 

MincMl  matters.         ......  i-6 


Tlie  white  flour  from  which  the  bran  has  been  .separated  CnmpoiiUon 


has  the  following  composition  :— 

Water 

Clutcn  and  other  nitroKfnous  boijics 

Niirogvnixis  iubstuices  not  of  iIk:  unturc  of  albumen 

Cnrboh)-dratM    \^^^\  ^-ef  .... 
Mtiieral  matters 


orfloiu. 


lai 


16-5 

8-59 

341 

70-8 

•7 


The  gluten  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  starchy 
matter  l)y  m-tking  flour  up  into  a  paste,  and  then  washing 
the  mass  fur  a  long  time  with  a  thin  stream  of  water,  until 
the  water  flowing  atvay  is  no  longer  milky.  It  is  thus 
obtained  as  a  yellowish  grey  elastic,  adhesive  mass,  drying 
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Up  into  a  homy,  brittle  substance ;  it  is  of  very  complicated 
composition.* 

§  58.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  process  of  bread- 
making  are  as  follows.  On  making  the  flour  into  a  paste 
and  the  addition  of  yeast,  if  tlic  dough  is  placed  in  a 
warm  place,  fermentation  commences  just  as  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  the  starch  to  a  certain  extent  is  converted  into 
sugar,  the  sugar  is  decomposed  Into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  the  latter  would  if  evolved  In  a  fluid  escape,  but 
tile  tenacious  gluten  holds  it  imprisoned,  and  tlie  little 
cavities  in  light  bread  are  the  remnants  of  centres  of  con- 
siderable activity,  each  marking  the  site  of  a  group  ofycast- 
ccUs,  which,  during  fermentation,  were  budding,  growing, 
muUipIying.  changing  starch  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  gas 
and  alcohol,  the  gas  expanding  the  dough  into,  as  it  were, 
bubbles. 

Tracing  the  chemical  changes,  the  nitrogenous  matters 
partly  become  less  soluble,  and  in  the  crust  they  arc  to 
some  extent  destroyed. 

The  carbohydrates,  on  the  other  hand,  become  more 
soluble,  for  the  starch  granules  are  either  broken  up  or 
quite  changed,  sonic  part  being  converted  into  sugar  and 
some  into  dextrin  ;  the  sugar  may  be  further  dccompo-sed 
in  two  ways,  viz.  into  alcohol,  and  into  lactic  acid.  The 
alcohol  nearly  all  escapes,  but  a  portion  of  it  remains  and 
a  portion  Is  oxidised  into  acetic  acid.  With  the  growth  of 
chemical  knowledge,  it  began  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  object  of  fermentation  was  simply  to  ferment  tlie 
dough  with  gas,  to  make  it  in  structure  like  a  sponge ; 
Atilficlat  aEfi-  processes  were  then  suggested  by  which  carbonic  acid  ga.s 
was  developed  in  silu,  not  as  a  result  of  the  breath,  as  it 
were,  of  living  cells,  but  evolved  from  purely  mineral  sub- 
stances. Liebig  proposed  the  addition  in  suitable  propor- 
tions of  biphosphate  of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
chlorideof  pota-ssium,  tothe  flour;  on  adding  water  to  make 
a  dough,  and  warming,  a  gentle  continuous  evolution  of  gas  J 

•  See  the  Auilior^  work  on '  Food&j  ihcit  Compojiiion  and  Analysis, ' 
p.  ISO.  J 


liuo  uf  brcail. 
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takes  place,  very  similar  in  Us  regularity  to  that  of  ordinary 
fermentation,  unci  in  lliis  way  a  good  light  bread  may  be 
mudu.  The  different  '■  baking  powders"  are  all  mixtures 
of  substances  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  enter  into 
chemical  reaction  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  very 
scientific  method  of  making  bread  was  some  years  ago 
patented  by  Dr.  Dauglish.  Instead  of  the  addition  of  any 
solid  substance  to  the  flour,  the  water  used  for  making  the 
bread  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  mixing  and 
manufacture  is  all  done  by  machinery  ;  hence  this  process 
has  the  merit  of  great  purity  and  cleanliness. 

\  59l  Bread  made  in  dirty  places,  or  in  itself  damaged, 
may  have  various  acids  developed,  especially  butyric,  and 
then  smells  peculiarly  offensive. 

All  bread  is,  however,  acid  in  a  feeble  degree,  and  if  it  is 
soaked  in  water,  and  the  water  tested  with  blue  litmus,  the 
litmus  will  be  reddened. 

The  me.in  .amount  of  alcohol  in  fresh  bread  is  '313  per 
cent. ;  that  is.  a  pound  loaf  would  yield,  if  very  carefully 
dtstiltcd,  about  twenty-two  grams  (considerably  less  tlian 
a  tcaspoonful).  As  the  bread  gets  staler,  the  quantity 
decreases. 

The  changes  taking  place  when  bread  becomes  "stale" 
arc  but  little  understood,  but  certainly  the  scat  of  change  is 
the  gluten,  and  not  the  carbohydrate.  The  bread  fccis 
dryer  and  harder,  and  is  no  longer  doughy.  On  re-bal:ing_ 
the  bread  becomes  apparently  new  again  ;  but  this  re- 
juvenescence, as  it  were,  cannot  be  repeated  often.  At 
each  rc-baking  there  is  a  loss  of  water,  and  when  30  per 
cent,  of  water  has  been  lost,  re-baking  fails  to  cause  any 
change: 

§  601  Bread  of  fine  whcatcn  flour  is,  according  to  various 
well-arranged  cxi>crimcnis,  more  digestible  than  meat,  that 
is,  it  leaves  less  residue  ;  on  the  other  hand,  rye  bread  and 
brown  bread  are  much  inferior  in  digestibility. 

Bread  made  of  whole  meal  will  show  to  analysis  a  much 
higher  content  of  nitrogenous  subsunces,  but  the  nitrogen 
is  that  of  the  bran  and  cuticle,  and  is  iu  a  form  not  to  be 
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assimilated.  Hence  we  find  that  whereas  with  wheatcn 
bread  only  five  per  cent,  passes  away  to  waste,  the  bread  in 
which  the  bran  and  cuticle  are  more  or  less  retained,  gives 
double  the  amount  of  waste, 

The  general  composition  of  fine  bread  and  coat3c  bread 
is  as  follows  : — 


Fine  bread. 

Come  hreoil. 

Waler      .... 

38'S( 

41 'OZ 

Nitrogenous  substances    . 

6-82 

6-13 

Fat 

>       77 

•21 

Sui;.ir 

I '37 

=■'31 

C.irbohyilraies    Si.ir  h 
lUtxtfin 

49-97i  5='34 

48-69    S°-8^ 

Woody  fibre     . 

■38 

■&i 

Mineral  ni.itters 

i-tS 

t  "09 

J\1um  in 
bread. 


5  61.  There  is  little  adulteration  of  bread  save  with  alum. 
The  long  and  formidable  list  of  substances  supposed  to  be 
used  by  fraudulent  bakers,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  pca=, 
beans,  &c.,  are  drawn  from  rare  instances,  or  from  times  of 
famine,  or  are  based  upon  theory  rather  than  observation. 
Bakers'  bread  in  Uiis  country,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  of  fair 
purity,  and  is  wholesome.     Where  the  customer  is  cheated 
is  mainly  in  the  weight ;  here  there  are  really  serious  and 
continuous  frauds.    Notwithstanding  Inspectors  of  Weights 
and    Measures,    such    frauds   arc    practically   unchecked, 
and  only   limited  by  the  prudential  conscience   of   the 
baker, 
DftHttonnr        1  devised  some  two  years  ago  a  very  ready  method  of 
alum  in  Licnd.  (](;tccting  alum   in  bread   by  a  simple  test,  and  one  which  i 
takes  no  skill   in  iU  application.     The  materials  required  ■ 
for  the  test  are  a  solution  or  tincture  of  logwood  to  which  a] 
sufficient  quantit>'  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added  ] 
to  render  it  strongly  alkaline,  and  some  slips  of  gelatin  ; 
slice   of   the   bread   is   then   crumbled   into   a  gia.'w.   and' 
covered  with  pure  water,  a  -slip  of  gelatin  is  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  stand  over  night     In  the  morning  the] 
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swollen  and  softened  slip  of  gelatin  is  removed  and  stained 
with  the  ammoniacal  logwood  ;  if  no  alum  is  present,  the 
gelatin  will  be  of  a  dark  pink  or  red  colour,  but  if  the  bread 
cont^n  alum,  the  gelatin  will  be  coloured  various  shades  of 
blue  from  a  barely  perceptible  purple  up  to  quite  a  decided 
blu^  according  to  the  quantity  of  alum  present 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  evident  that  a  pennyworth  of 
fluur  buys  63  ozs.  of  nourishing  material  while  a  penny- 
worth of  oatmeal  buys  57  oxs." 


Compon«iW 
of  barley. 


Water 

Gluten  and  other  nitri^eoaus] 
substances  which  may  bcl 
(iigeslcd ) 

Nitrogenous  substances  which! 
will  not  be  digested      .     ,     ( 

Fat   ...  

Carbohydrates 

Woody  fibre     .■■>.. 

Mineral  matter 


ContlilueDIt  in  4  Eh. 

r35w>£r>int)  of  (lour 

b'uglit  'o'oue  pctiny- 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
fat  in  the  oat  renders  it  a  belter  balanced  food  than  flour ;  a 
person  could  live  with  more  comfort  on  oatmeal  alone  than 
on  flour  alone.  Oatmeal  cannot  be  made  into  light  bread, 
it  is  therefore  when  baked  converted  into  cakes.  Its  most 
popular  form  is  that  of  porridge,  in  which  the  ground  meal 
is  well  softened  by  boiling,  and  made  more  palatable  by  a 
little  salt  and  milk.  The  decorticated  oatmeal,  when 
crushed,  goes  by  tlie  name  of  groats,  and  is  used  for  making 
gruel.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 
century,  gruel  was  a  favourite  drink  asked  for  by  the 
public  in  the  London  taverns. 

In  England,  porridge,  gruel,  and  "  black  puddings  "  arc 
the  only  common  forms  into  which  oatmeal  is  made  ;  but  in 
Scotland,  in  Nonvay,  and  Sweden,  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  oatmeal  cakes  and  dishes. 

\  65.  Barley. — Barley  ground  into  meal  and  made  into  a 
close  bread,  was  so  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  used  very 
extensively  in  England,  and   to  a  great  extent  took  the 

*  1  have  omitted  the  mineral  m»ttcr,  water,  and  non-ss»imikble 
nitrogcDous  matter,  and  added  the  real  nutritive  substances  up  as  above. 
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place  of  wheatcn  bread ;  its  percentage  composition  is  as 
fullows : — 

Water 15-06 

DiK^siible  nitroKenous  substances    ....  9'79 

Indigestible        „               „ 1-96 

Fat 1-71 

Carbohydratet 70'9Q 

Woody  fibre Ml 

Mioctal  mailer '47 

lOO'OO 

Barley  meal  is  about  id,  per  poutid.  and  subtracting  all 
matters  not  available  for  nourishment,  it  would  seem  that 
for  this  small  sum,  about  13  ounces  of  dry  barley  meal 
nutriment  or  twice  the  amount  of  food  in  flour,  and  four 
times  that  of  oatmeal,  can  be  bought 

Therefore  barley  meal  is  an  extremely  cheap  food ; 
.perhaps  the  cheapest.  Barley  meal  cannot  be  made  into 
light  bread,  for  it.s  gluten  i.s  deficient,  but  when  mixed  with 
f!our,  the  combination  answers  very  well,  and  it  can  be  then 
manufactured  into  palatable,  somewhat  close  bread, 

I'earl  barley  and  Scotch  barley,  so  much  used  to  give 
consistence  to  broth,  arc  simjily  the  grain  deprived  of  its 
■uter  covering  and  then  roun<led  by  attrition. 

§  66.  Rye  meal,  once  an  article  of  common  diet  in  this  Compunmti 
coimtry,  and  the  basis  of  tlic  dark  sour  breads  of  Nortliern  "^  'J'*  '*''*'• 
Europe  and  Holland,  is  of  very  nearly  the  same  composition 
chemically  as  barley  meal. 

The  rye  becomes  attacked  with  a  peculiar  fungus,  which 
powerful  medtctnul  pro|>crtics  ;  when  rye  thus  affected 
Is   made   up   into  bread,  it   causes  a  very  extraordinary 
disease  known  as 

§  67.  Ergotism  ;  in  this  disease  mortification  of  the  limbs  Ergotism. 
may  take   place.*     The   general   disuse   of  rye  bread  in 
England  has  practically  extinguished  the  disease ;  but  cases 
on  the  Continent  still  occur. 

*  Tbe  TiiTious  epidemics  oS  ergotism,  (he  viuSciics  of  the  disease, 
the  naitiae  Walit>luin  tuo,  in  wliit:!),  out  of  a  family  of  eight, 
loic  one  or  more  limbi.  arc  fiiUy  detailed  in  the  Author's  work  on 
UoDS,  p.  430J  •■'  «¥■ 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

MAIZE  OR   INDIAN  CORN. 

§  68.  Indian  com  or  maize  {Zca  Mayo)  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  Africa.  A  section  of  the  seed  as  seen  under  tlie 
microscope  is  represetited  in  Fig.  3 ;  a  is  the  cellular  layer  of 


It  onnol  be 
ldiul«  into 
light  btcad. 
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the  outer  husk,  b  the  inner ;  c  is  the  gluten  cells,  and  d  the 
curiously  sliaped  starch  cells.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
maize  is  the  almost  exclusive  food ;  in  Mexico,  where  it 
grows  wild,  and  the  Northern  States  of  America,  the  natives 
pretty  well  live  upon  it. 

Indian  meal  b  not  capable  of  being  made  into  a  light 
bread ;  its  proper  use  is  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  puddings 
or  a  porridge. 

In  Ireland  it  has  been  much  consumed  since  the  potato 
famine  of  1846. 

The  preparations  of  Indian  meal,  like  "  Poison's  patent  j 
flour,"  have  been  purified  from  the  bitter  principle,  and  arefl 
of  course  much  more  expensive  and  palatable  than  the" 
simply  ground  meal.  The  composition  of  Indian  meal  is  aa^ 
follows : — 
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CoMPostTioN  OF  Maize  im  ioo  Parts. 

Water ij'io 

Nutritire  nitiogeoous  maitcrs  .        •        .        •  I0*9t 

Non-numtivc  nitrogenous  mattere  .        ,        .        ,  1-89 

Oilorfat 7'OOt 


[Dextrin  and  Sugar  r '5  . 


i 


Caibohydnlcs  (  \  60*50 

t    .  .    Starch  59-0     .         .         J 

Cellulose       .        .  .        .        .        .        .        .1*50 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 1*10 

lOO'OO 

The  oil  or  fat  which  may  be  extracted  from  maize  is  not  The  oil. 
built  up  like  the  animal  fats, differing  from  them  in  contain- 
ing free  fatty  acids  ;  in  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  oily 
matters  derived  from  the  oat  and  from  rj-e. 

5  69.  The  finely  ground  meal  may  be  bought  for  id.  per  The  money 
lb. ;   hence  calculated  in  the  usual  way,  one  pennyworth  "'^°^ 
would  contain  the  following  amounts  of  real  nutriment : — 

OB. 

NuUittve  nitroKcnous  matters     .         •        ,        ,        •     I  '7 

Fm I'l 

Carbobjrdiate* 9*7 

3  lbs.  of  the  meal  would  give  a  diet  equal  to 

Nvtritivc  Dilrogcnous  substances         .  .        .     yi 

Fat 3-3 

Carbobrdrates 38-S 

3?*  3 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  7921  grains  of  carbon  and 
351  grains  of  nitrogen,  just  about  the  amount  which  would 
keep  up  the  strength  of  an  active  labourer  in  full  work. 

Unfortunately  its  bitter  taste  Is  a  bar  to  the  food  bccom-  The  hitter 
mg  so  popular  as  to  entirely  supplant  the  dearer  cereals.       twic  of  mttitc. 

Adiscasein  Italyhashccn  ascribed  to  the long-contintied 
use  of  maize  as  a  food,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  is 
not  rather  due  to  a  fungus  attacking  the  maize,  than  to  the 
nsc  of  pure  maiws. 

The  nulte  oil  or  fat  in  come  samples  sinks  u  low  w  3  per  cent., 
in  oihen  tt  ni.iy  n%e  to  9  per  cent. 

VOL.  IV.— H.  IL  H 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RICE. 

§  70.  More  than  a  hundred  million  people  in  India, 
China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  in  portions  of  South  America, 
derive  their  main  ftjod  from  rice.  Amongst  ourselves  rice 
is  but  an  adjunct  lo  other  foods ;  the  labourer,  the  artisan, 
and  even  the  middle  class  take  it  only  at  intervals,  and  it 
certainly  docs  not  as  a  rule  form  part  of  the  daily  diet 
Rice  is  obtained  from  the  Orysa  sati'va.  Its  composition  is 
as  follows : — 

Water 14*41 

Nitrogenous  substances 6*94 

Fat "SI 

SiMrch 77'6t 

Woody  libie -oS 

Aah -45 

lOO'OO 

Money  value  §  71.  Ground  rice  is  sold  at  2if.  per  lb.  ;  hence,  throwint; 
out  the  water,  the  woody  fibre,  and  the  mincr.'il  matter,  we 
buy  half  a  pound  of  rice  for  one  penny,  and  the  penny  woitli 
contains — 

Nitrogenous  substances •$$ 

Fat -04 

Starch 6*31 

That  is,  6-*  ozs.  or  nearly  7  ozs.  It  is  thus  cheaper  than 
wheat  flour,  but  the  great  deficiency  of  rice  in  fat  renders  it 
alone  a  very  unsuitable  diet  for  a  temperate  or  a  cold 
climate.  The  fat  or  oil  which  may  be  obtained  from  rice  is. 
like  the  oils  from  the  cereals,  generally  acid,  from  a  small 
quantity  of  free  fatty  acid. 


of  IlLC. 
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CHAPTER  XXir. 

THE  POTATO. 

§  72.  The  composition  of  the  uncooked  potato  according  Compoiiiioe 
to  the  mean  of  70  analyses  is  as  follows : — 

per  «nt. 

Water 75-7; 

Nutritive  nitrogenous  substances      .         ,         .         .  '84 

Ncm-nutcitive  iiitrogenoiis  substances       .        .        .  '9$ 

Fatty  matter '  16 

Stiureh  .        ,        ,        ,        ,        .        ,        ,        .30-56 

Woody  fibre '7$ 

Aab '97 


lOO'OO 


The  average  retail  price  of  potatoes  being  in  London  Money  valw' 
about  7  lbs.  iotCd.  a  single  \\>.  would  cost   id.,  and   would 
contain  the  following  amounts  of  real  nutriment  ;— 

fnliu. 
Nuliitire  nitroscnous  substances     •        *        •        .      58'S 

Fat 1-6 

SUrch  . 1439*3 


14996 


That  is,  about  31-  ozs,;  hence  in  buying  potatoes  in 
London  yoti  get  a  little  more  for  j-otir  money  in  the  way 
of  nourishment  tlian  in  the  purchase  of  oatmeal,  but  less 
than  in  the  purchase  of  flour.  But  in  the  country,  the 
cottager,  growing  his  own  potatoes,  will  raise  seven  pounds 
for  a  penny  ;  under  theac  circumstances  it  becomes  the 
cheapest  vegetable  diet  obtainable. 

§  73.  The  potato  is  mainly  composed  of  starch,  but  there 
arc  other  constituents  in  minute  quantity  classed  under  the 
head  of  the  non-nutritive  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as 
asparagin,  an  alkaloid  called   solaninc  and   amido-%u&%. 


DcMihoftha 

cotnpmitiou 
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Sol  a  nine. 


Anti»corbolic 
properties  of 
the  potato. 


There  are  also  organic  acids  such  as  citric  (the  acid  of  the 
lemon)  and  succinic  acids. 

Tile  alkaloid  solanine*  is  very  poisonous ;  k  abounds  in 
the  plant  itself.  There  are  small  quantities  to  be  found  in 
potato-peelings  but  scarcely  any  in  the  starchy  interior  of 
the  potato.  Solanine  is  readily  destroyed  by  a  dry  heat,  so 
tliat  a  baked  potato  will  contain  none  ;  similarly  boiling 
potatoes  in  their  "  skins  "  probably  extracts  the  alkaloid. 

In  the  year  1781,  in  Sir  Gilbert  Biane's  work  entitled 
•  Diseases  of  the  Fleet,'  occurs  the  first  definite  statement 
of  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  the  potato  ;  properties 
the  existence  of  which  have  now  from  long  and  varied 
experience  received  ample  confirmation.  Whetlier  these 
properties  are  due  to  the  small  quantities  of  citric  and 
organic  acids,  or  to  some  other  constituent,  is  not  at  present 
fully  known. 

§  74  The  disease  known  as  the  potato  disease  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  or  mould,  the  history  of  which  has  only  of 
late  years  been  fully  mastered.  This  mould  has  three 
methodsf  of  reproduction,  the  most  certain  of  which  is  by 
the  development  of  what  are  called  oospom.  little  dark- 
brown  reticulated  bodies  which  are  so  constructed  that 
they  are  able  to  resist  the  frosts  of  winter  and  arc  very 
difficult  to  destroy. 

§  75,  If  potatoes  are  supplemented  with  a  little  fat,  or 
still  better  with  fat  meal  such  as  bacon,  they  will  support 
life  and  maintain  health  for  an  indc6nite  time.  Such  a  diet 
in  places  where,  as  in  Ireland,  both  the  potatoes  are  grown 
and  the  pig  fed  by  the  consumer,  is  perhaps  the  clicapcst 
diet  possible. 

Chrapdinfot  Haifa  pound  of  bacon  and  5  lbs.  of  potatoes  would 
be  a  daily  diet  on  which  a  labourer  could  do  hard  work  and 
live  in  good  health.  It  would  contain  the  following  water- 
free  constituents : — 


The  potBlo 


•  See  the  Author's  work  on  Poisons,  p.  368,  tl  seq. 

t  Fully  described  and  li);ured   in  the    Author's   work  on  FoMs, 


p!TT^^^ 


JX18J. 
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HitrDgm  carbon. 
OB.        gruni.      fnin^ 

Albumenoids .        .        .        .        .        .    8*8  =  607  2050 

Fat 3-0  =  1037 

Carbohydrates         .....  16*4  =  3184 

Salts  [mineral  matter)     .        .        .        .  I'o 

607    6271 

The  money  value  of  such  a  diet  in  London  would  be 
perhaps  about  9</.  a  day. 

Potatoes  require  some  little  care  in  cooking.    In  a  well  Cooking 
cooked  potato  the  starch  granules  are  all  swollen,  distorted,  P*"*'"**- 
and  for  the  most  part  ruptured,   but  in  a  badly  cooked 
potato  this  action  on  the  starch  granules  is  only  partial, 
and  the  potato,  instead  of  having  a  mealy  appearance,  is 
sodden  and  heavy. 

When  the  potato  was  first  introduced  into  England,  its 
popularity  as  a  diet  was  slow  until  people  had  learned  the 
proper  method  of  cooking  it 


(   3^6) 
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AND  FRUITS. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LEGUMINOUS    VEGETABLES.— PEAS— BEANS— LENTILS. 

5  76,  Thk  ordinary  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  are  members 
of  a  well-marked  order  of  plants,  distinguished  by  having 
flowers  witli  some  resemblance  to  a  butterfly,  and  hence 
called  papilionaceous.  No  botanical  order  e.\ists  in  which 
there  are  so  many  foods  and  poisons,  but  the  poi.son$  pre- 
dominate, for  as  a  rule  leguminous  plants  are  noxious. 

Those  that  are  edible  are  dislinguished  from  other 
members  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom  by  containing  a  oitio- 
genoua  principle  which  has  been  named  Legumin.  It  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  is 
of  very  complex  composition  ;  it  may  be  likened  to  animal 
fibrin,  or  if  the  expression  be  permitted  it  might  be  called 
"  vegetable  meat"  The  following  tabic  gives  the  relative  pro- 
portions  of  the  chief  constituents  in  beans,  peas  and  lentils. 
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33 
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■4 
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54S 

■9 
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It  will  then  be  : 


that  in  the  dried 


the 


nutritive 
vuluc  oflhe  various  legumes  are  not  widely  different. 

§  77.  The  price  of  split  peas  averages  ij//  a  lb.  In  the 
pound  there  are  12  ozs.  of  nutriment ;  hence  it  follows  that 
one  pcnn>^ortb  of  peas  contains  no  less  than  half  a  imund 
of  nitrogenous  and  starchy  substances  capable  of  being 
assimilated. 

§  78.  To  utilise  the  leguminous  foods  to  the  best  advan- 
tage they  require  to  be  finely  ground  into  meal  and  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  An  experiment  of  A.  Striimpell  bears 
on  this,  r.eguminous  meal  was  made  into  cakes,  with 
suitable  mixtures  of  eggs,  butter  and  milk,  and  eaten,  and 
compared  with  the  result  of  eating  the  same  substance, 
without  grinding  but  first  soaking  in  water  and  then  boiling. 
In  the  first  case  91  "8  percent  of  the  nitrogen  was  absorbed, 
but  in  the  second  only  59*8,  so  that  more  than  half  of  the 
"  vegetable  meat "  was  wasted. 

The  leguminous  seeds,  however  sVilfuIIy  prepared,  are 
not  palatable  alone,  they  require  the  addition  of  certain 
other  things,  especially  of  fat,  and  it  will  be  noticed  on 
referring  lo  the  table  that  peas  and  beans  are  weak  in  fat ; 
hence  the  union  of  bacon  with  bcan^and  butter  with  peas, 
is  fcAindcd  upon  a  rational  instinct 

The  composition  of  green  peas  and  beans  will  be  found 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  tlic  volume.  As  might  be 
expected,  they  arc  more  watery,  more  palatable,  and  easier 
cooked  and  digested  than  when  dried. 

§  79,  They  arc  also  capable  of  being  preserved  in  sealed 
tins  or  bottles.  It  has  been  the  pmcticc  to  boil  the  peas 
previous  to  their  being  preserved  in  copper  vessels,  and 
thus  impart  a  fine  green  colour ;  in  this  way  some  consider- 
able mctiillic  contamination  of  the  vegetable  has  resulted. 
There  is  a  patented  process  by  which  chlorophyll,  the 
innocent  and  beautiful  green  of  the  plant  world,  can  be 
separatetl  and  applied  to  heighten  the  hue  of  preserved 
vegetables,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  method  will  supplant 
the  coppering  process,  which  may  be  deleterious. 


Th«  price  of 

peat. 


Legumet  muit 
be  ikilfuily 
piFpiued  and  f 
cooLed. 


Vets  and 
bun;,  Ac-i 
require  the 
ad  lilt  ion  o( 
aniniol  Uu. 


Prrucrvfil 
pcu,  uid 
iheir  con  la- 
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roctali. 


Oerman  pu- 
tubleli. 
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decompoii- 
lion  of  pens. 
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I  have  also  found  tin  and  lead  in  preserved  peas ;  the 
latter  in  a  very  beautiful  French  brand. 

§  8a  In  Germany  tliere  is  a  condensed  food  made  up  of 
dried  and  powdered  meat  incorporated  witli  pea  meal  by 
strong  pressure.  It  deserves  notice,  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  examples  of  a  condensed  food.  The  form  of  the 
food  is  that  of  tablets ;  its  general  analysis  is  as  follows : — 

Water 11-09 

Nitrogenous  matters       .        .        .        .        .         .  31 '  18 

Fai 5-08 

Carbohydrates •  47'SO 

Ash 6-iS 

Of  such  a  food  about  2  lbs.  daily  would  support  a  man  in 
hard  work. 

Peas  when  preserved  in  tins  hermeticaUy  sealed,  occa- 
sionally undergo  some  veiy  peculiar  decomposition  and 
become  poisonous  ;  it  would  seem  that  a  poison  is  dex'cloped 
from  some  change  in  the  legumin  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  the  cadaveric  alkaloids. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SUCCULENT  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

§  8i.  The    succulent  fruits  and    vegetables   contain   soTheWce 
much  water  that  certain  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  supplied  J^J™"  n^J,.,™, 
with  "green  stuff,"  never  require  other  water  than  that  laWcs und 
taken  in  the  juices  of  the  fresh  herb.  ""^ 

The  importance  of  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  of  apples, 
pears,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  is  far  more  than  their 
nutritive  value;  for  without  the  addition  of  these  substances, 
even  whiic  eating  fresh  meat,  we  are  h'able  to  decline  in 
health  and  suffer  from  eniptions,  while  if  we  eat  salt  meat 
for  any  time,  and  consume  neither  potatoes,  nor  vegetables, 
nor  fruits,  then  that  terrible  disease  scurvy  is  imminent 

The  reason  why  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  prevent  and  scvivy. 
cure  scurvy  is  at  present  not  known  with  certainty,  although 
so  much  has  been  written  about  it.  The  supposition  is 
that  the  organic  acids  present  in  vegetables  and  abounding 
ill  fruiu,  such  as  malic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid, 
4rc  the  agencies  which  produce  this  beneficial  result. 

The  composition  in  general  terms  of  mait  of  the  succulent 
fruits  and  vegetables  arc  to  be  found  in  the  tables  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TEA,  COFFEE,  COCOA,  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

§  82.  There  arc  certain  leaves  and  berries  which,  when 
infused  in  hot  water,  impart  whatever  virtues  Ihey  possess 
to  the  liquid  and  make  a  drink — a  drink  which  no  tribe  of 
men,  once  lasting,  ever  forget.  Tlie  precious  plants  grow 
and  thrive,  in  limited  spots  of  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  earth,  from  whence  their  products  are  exported  to  every 
clime,  to  be  consumed  by  races  of  every  colour. 

^  83.    However   different  in   appearance  and   taste  tea, 
coffee  and  cocoa  may  be,  there  is  considerable  agreement 
in  their  chemical  composition  and  physiological  effects  ;  for 
three   special   active   matters — a  ci^-stalline    alkaloid,    an^ 
astringent  substance,  and  a  volatile  oil — arc  present  in  all. 

There  is  very  iillle  nourishment  in  the  ordinarj-  quantitiesJ 
of  tea,  and  coffee,  but  these  drinks  give  in  some  obscure] 
way  energy  to  brain  and  nen-c — a  stimulus  distinguished 
from  that  of  alcohol,  in  being  not  alone  different  in  kind  but, 
also  in  nol  being  followed  by  a  depression. 

In  cocoa   there  is   more  nutriment,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  drink  or  a  food,  or  as  a  combination. 

I  84.  There  is  a  moderate  and  an  immoderate  use  of  alii 
thing.';.  Certain  people  acquire  a  h.ibit  of  drinking  enormous] 
quantities  of  tea  or  coffee ;  the  majority,  like  smokers  ofJ 
tobacco,  are  not  peiccptibly  afTcctcd  by  this  habit ;  but  sA 
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ten. 


few  fait  into  a  dyspeptic  nervous  state,  evidently  due  to 
excessive  tea-drinking. 

Tea  and  coffee  suit  "  bread  and  butter  meals "  rather  Tn  betier 
than  meats  in  which  meat  is  the  chief  dish  ;  ihis  is  tliought  ^"tarchv" ' 
to  be    liue  to   the  very   insoluble   compound   which   the  '*"«'  ""in 
astringent  matters  in  the  tea  form  with  albumen. 

§  85.  Tea  is  the  dried  leaf  of  different  species  of  Thea,  v«ieii«of] 
a  section  of  the  genus  Camellia  ;  the  botanical  varieties  arc 
not  numerous.  The  tea  plants  in  China,  Thea  Bohea, 
T.  viridis,  T.  vintHsis,  are  but  varieties  of  one  plant ;  but  the 
That  AssMMtca,  indigenous  in  Assam,  is  possibly  a  distinct 
spccic5. 

Formerly  all  our  tea  was  obtained  from  China.  Pepys,  a 
little  after  its  introduction  into  England,  alluded  to  it  as 
"the  Chinese  drink,"  but  India  year  by  year  cultivates 
more  tea,  and  it  seems  likely  that  she  will  to  a  great  extent 
supplant  China  in  the  export  trade  of  tea,  as  far  as  tliis 
country  is  concerned.  In  1S71,  India's  share  in  feeding  us 
with  tea  was  1 1  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  China's  share  89  ; 
but  in  1881.  India's  exported  tea  had  grown  to  30,  China's 
tea  exports  hiid  decreased  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  wliole. 

The  c0mmerd.1l  varieties  of  lea  imported  into  this  coun-  VinoiiMUj 
tiy  are  extremely  numerous,  but  seldom  do«:s  any  one  of  '**" 
them  reach  the  consumer  unmixed ;  for  the  wholesale  tea 
merchants  carefully  imjirovc  their  teas  by  "  blending." 
The  most  common  sorts  arc  : — Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Congou, 
Caper  and  Indian  tea.  Of  these,  the  Gunpowder  and 
Hyson  are  dried  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  others, 
and  contain  therefore  less  moisture.  'Hie  Caper  may  be 
generally  told  by  tlic  leaves  being  rolled  up  into  little  lumps 
with  starch  or  gum  ;  as  a  class  they  are  much  adulterated, 
and  in  fact  can  h.trdly  be  called  genuine  tea.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  number  of  special  teas,  some  of  a  very  high 
price,  and  unportcd  in  a  state  of  great  purity  ;  but  such  teas 
are  used  almost  entirely  for  mixing  or  blending  ;  they  are 
known  under  the  names  of  Moyone  and  Moyonc  gunpowder, 
Oolong,  Mannuna  Kaisou,  scented  Pekoes,  Indian  Souchong, 
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ninck  antl 
^Kxa  tea. 


The  iH  leaf. 


(tin 
par«Ql. 


Assam,  Java,  &c.  The  names  by  which  teas  of  commerce 
are  most  familiar  to  the  public  arc  simply  "green"  and 
"black,"  which  differ  merely  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
preparation  followed.  Green  tea  is  prepared  from  young 
leaves,  which  are  roasted  over  a  wood  fire  within  an  hour  or 
two  after  being  gathered ;  the  black  tea  leaves,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  they  have  been  plucked,  during  which  time  they 
undergo  a  sort  of  fermentation  ;  the  leaves  then  pass 
through  certain  processes  and  are  slowly  dried  over  charcoal 
fires. 

§  86l  The  tea  leaf  has  a  peculiar  shape  and  microscopical 
structure  ;  in  the  dried  state  of  our  ordinary  tea  the  leaves 
are  rolled  up  and  crumpled,  but  when  soaked  and  softened 
in  warm  water,  their  form  is  readily  distinguishable.  In 
order  to  examine  the  microscopical  structure,  slices  so  thin 
as  to  be  transparent  must  be  cut  by  a  razor  and  examined 
by  the  microscope;  this  requires  very  considerable  skill  in 
manipulation,  but  a  few  years  ago  I  devised  methods  which 
are  much  easier  and  require  but  little  practice.  One  of 
these  methods  is  to  make  the  leaf  transparent  by  a  chemical 
means,  A  portion  of  a  leaf  is  enclosed  between  two  of  the 
thin  circles  of  glass  used  by  all  microscopists,  and  a  weight 
having  been  placed  upon  the  upper  glass,  the  portion  of 
leaf  thus  enclosed  is  heated  with  a  strongly  akaline  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  action  begins  at  once, 
and  the  substance  under  examination  must  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  oxidation  does  not  proceed 
too  far ;  alkaline  permanganate  attacks  the  colouring  matters, 
the  contents  of  the  cells  first,  and  afterwards  the  cell 
membranes.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  make  the 
leaf  transparent,  and  yet  to  preserve  its  structure.  Tea 
leaves  are  very  opaque,  and  it  is  impossible  without  some 
mechanical  or  chemical  treatment  to  render  them  trans- 
parent. When  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  fragment 
the  oxidation  is  con.sidered  sufficient,  it  is  removed,  washed 
in  water,  and  treated  with  a  little  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
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which  at  once  dissolves  the'  manganese  oxide  which  has 

been  precipitated  on  the  leaf,  and  leaves  the  latter  as  a 

translucent  white    membrane,    in    which    the    details    of 

structure  can  be  readily  made — tea  leaf  in  this  way  being 

quite  different   in  appearance  from    other    leaves.      The 

second  method  of  great  value  is  to  place  a  fragment  of  leaf  The  >k«l«h»^ 

between  two  circles  of  glass,  weight  the  upper  one  with  a  ' 

silver  coin,  and  bum  the  leaf  thus  prepared  on  a  bitof  sheet 

platinum.     Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  ash  to  curl  up  and 


ath. 


AibefMilHL    X>}» 


A>h  Lit  Llic  !«i/ar  the  liiDfrmc- 
FK).  4.— aKELKTOK  ASUES. 


become  disarranged,  a  complete  skeleton  of  siliceous  ash 
remains,  which  I  have  called  "the  skeleton  ash."  These 
skeleton  ashes  of  leaves,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  investigated 
show  such  decided  differences  the  one  from  the  other,  that  a 
great  number  of  leaves  may  with  a  little  practice  be  recog- 
^tiised  by  this  method  alone.  Fig.  4  arc  examples  of  skeleton 
lies.* 

The  method  of  obtaining;  a  "skeleton  ash"  is  aUo  CKlremely 
laseful  in  detecting  lh«  adultcnlion  of  tobacco  with  fordgn  Icai'. 
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§  87.  The  chemical  composition  of  tea,  if  we  have  regard  j 
to  every  substance  wliich  can  be  extracted  from  it,  is  of  \ 
great  complexity.  In  my  larger  work  on  Foods  I  have- 
enumerated  no  less  than  sixteen  components,  viz. ^-essential 
oil.  theine,  boheic  acid,  quercetin,  tannin,  quercetrinic  acid,] 
gallic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  gum,  chlorophyll,  resin,  wax, 
albumen,  woody  and  colouring  matters,  and  ash. 

It  must  however  be  remembered  that  many  of  these,  such 
as  wax,  colouring  matters,  albumen,  woody  fibre,  gum  and 
resin,  are  common  constituents  of  plants,  and  in  no  way  arc 
distinctive  of  the  tea  plant.  The  alkaloid  theine,  otherwise 
called  caffeine,  can  be  obtained  in  beautiful  silky  crystals  of 
the  whiteness  of  snow.  Antony  van  Leeuwcnhoek  first 
discovered  theine  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  separating  it  from  coffee  beans  by  evaporating 
down  the  watery  extract.  He  described  the  crystab  a* 
"oblong  saline  particles  of  different  sizes,  but  most  of  them 
exceedingly  minute ;  all  of  them  with  sharp  points  at  the 
ends  and  dark  in  the  middle."  A  hundred  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  it  was  rediscovered  by  a  chemist  (Rungc) 
and  separated  in  quantity  from  coffee. 

The  presence  of  theine  in  tea  is  very  easily  demonstrated.] 
Place  one  or  two  tea  leaves  in  a  teaspoon  and  add  a  little] 
water,  boil  almost  to  dryness  over  a  spirit  lamp,  then  add  a' 
pinch  of  dry  magnesia,  and  make  the  tea  leaf  and  infusion 
into  a  sort  of  paste ;  on  now  carefully  heating  and  holding  a 
slip  of  glass  over  the  spoon,  theine  will  sublime  or  condense 
in  crj-stals  upon  the  glass. 

The  quantity  of  theine  in  tea  varies  from  1  up  to  3  perl 
cent.;  a  cup  holding  half  a  pint  of  tea  would,  on  an  avcragCij 
give  38  grains  of  solid  matter,  which   would   include  7I 
grains  of  tannin  and  2^  grains  of  theine,  with  a  fraction 
a  grain  of  essential  oil. 

The  average  composition  of  mixed  tea,  such  as  sold  for] 
2s.  Zd,  per  lb.,  is  as  follows. 
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In  a  pmind,                            ^^^^^^H 

Ob.  uid  Ecnlht                      ^^^^^H 

an  SI.                          ^^^^H 
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11-49 

3I'1I 
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3-6= 
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13-36 

I6-7S 

30 '30 

5-11 

_■ 

loo'oo 

^1 

The  tabic  clearly  shows  that  in  3.  pound  of  tea,  we  only  Value  of  irt.  ^H 

purchase  9  ozs.  of  active  substances,  hence   even  tea  at                   ^H 

1     ts.  a  pound  is  a  very  dear  article  ;  a  pennyworth  of  two             ^^^H 

shilling  tea  will  only  buy  i6z  grains  of  the  components  of            ^^^H 

§  8S.  Coffee.  The  coffee  berry  is  the    seed  dried  and           ^^^H 
deprived  of  its  integument  of  the  Caffea  arabka.    Nat           ^^^H 
Ord.  Cinchonacca? ;  thin  sections  of  the  berry  have  a  very            ^^^H 
marked   and    distinctive    microscopical    appearance,   and            ^^^| 
show  a  very  complex  structure.                                                             ^^k 

The  berry  before  use  is  always  rcosted.     The  use  of  coffee  T^«  <"*  "'     ^1 
seems   somewhat  on   the   dcclmc   in    bngland,  the   chiel  rfeclinc.         ^j 
reason  being  the  difficulty  in  ever  purchasing  a  really  good                  ^H 
cup  of  coffee  at  an  hotel  or  restaurant ;  and  the  few  cooks            ^^^^| 
in  private  houses  who  know  how  to  prepare  it  properly.            ^^^^| 
Tbe  whole  secret  of  good  coffee  is  to  grind  the  freshly            ^^^^| 
roasUd  berry,  and  use  the  ground  coffee  at  once.    The            ^^^H 
aroma   is  very  delicate  and  fugitive,  all  attempts  at  full                   ^^k 
prc^rvation  seem  to  be  failures.                                                                 ^| 

The  changes  in  the  berry  produced  by  roasting  are  the  ChancM  pra>^| 
volatilisation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  thcinc  (caffeine),  a  f^^f^^       ^| 
partial  change  of  the  sugar  into  caramel,  a  general  breaking                   ^H 

'  The  mincTiil  matter  of  tea  contains  much  potasK  and  reacts             ^^^^H 
aUcaUac  ;  it  i>  pinly  on  account  of  (bn  that  lea  kjiv-ei  are  found  10             ^^^^| 
tueful  in  cleansing  bottles,  Sic                                                                            ^^^^| 
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up  of  the  oil  and  albumen  cells,  with  the  extrication  of  gas 
and  water,  and  the  development  of  a  very  powerful  and 
volatile  aromatic  substance. 
The  general  composition  of  coffee  is  as  follows ; 
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■dditian  to 
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Pdceofcoffc*      Thus  in  a  lb.  of  coffee,  we  do  not  purchase  more  tha 
wli"^'***    ^\  o'^s.  of  useful  matter,  a  little  less  than  in  a  lb.  of  tea. 
Although  coffee  ranges  only  from  \s.  to  IJ'.  6<^  a  lU.  it  is 
dearer  than  tea.  for  the  simple  reason  that  so  much  more 
of  the  ground  berries  is  required. 

§  89.  Chicory  is  a  harmless  root ;  with  no  particular 
physiological  action,  it  is  added  to  coffee  because  by  its 
use  a  weak  infusion  of  coffee  has  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  infusion.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  favourite 
ingredient  in  coffee  extracts ;  the  consumer  sees  a  dark 
brown  liquid,  which  tastes  a  little  bitter,  and  imagines  he 
is  taking  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  whereas  in  reality  he  may 
be  imbibing  rather  chicory  infusion  flavoured  with  coffee, 
than  coffee  flavoured  with  chicory.  Of  all  substances  used 
as  food,  none  have  been  adulterated  with  such  a  variety 
as  coffee ;  the  berry  in  this  country  has  been  dealt  with 
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unfairly  from  first  to  last,  great  companies  have  been  AdultemiiiM 
started  to  substitute  for  it  worthless  ingrodicnts ;  it  has 

been  coloured  with  sugar,  fraudulently  mixed  with  chicory,  ■ 

and  all  sorts  of  torrefied  roots,  and  lastly,  its  proper  method  J 

of  use  has  never  been  popularised  ^H 

§  90.  Cocoa  and  ChocolaU.  T)ie  cocoa  of  commerce  ts  ^H 

made  from  the  roasted  seeds   of  the  Tkeobrcma  cacao,  n  ^H 

tree  belonging   to  the  natural  order  Byttncriaceae,  whole  1 

forests  of  which  exist  in  Demerara.     Cocoa  is  at  present  ^J 

cultivated    in    Central   America,   Brazil,   Peru,   Caraccas,  ^| 

Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Grenada,  Essequibo,  Guayaquil,  Suri-  ^H 

inam,  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  parts  of  the  East  ^H 

Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  ^H 

and  Bourbon.  ^H 

The  various  names  by  which  the  cocoas  of  commerce  ^H 

arc  knoiA-n,  arc  those  of  the  locality  from  which  the  cocoa  ^H 

has  been  derived.  ^H 

The  cocoa  Reeds  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  choco-  ^H 

late  arc  submitted  to  a  kind  of  fermentation  (technically  ^H 

called   the  sweating   process),   during   which   they  lose  a  1 

certain    disagreeable    flavour,   and   develop   an   aromatic  ^H 

odour.  ^^ 

The  commercial  varieties  of  cocoa  are  very  numerous.  Commfrciil 
Cocoa  nihs  are  simply  the  bruised,  roasted  seeds  deprived  totoa!*' 

of  their  coverings,  and  j?aie  eocoa  is  composed  of  the  nibs  j 

ground  in  a  particular  form  of  mill.    The  soluble  cocoas  I 

are  cocoas  variously  diluted  with  sugar  and  starches,  for  I 

example,  Epp^s  cocoa  was  proved  in  a  legal  action  to  be  ^J 

composed  of  40  per  cent  of  cocoa,  the  rest  starch  and  sugar.  ^H 

Granulated  cocoa,  Homaipalhk  cocoa,  and  MaravUla  cocoa  ^^| 

arc  all  dilutions  with  sugar,  and  cither  arrowroot,  sago  or  ^H 

other  starch.  ^H 

There  arc  other  preparations,  like  cocoa  essence  and  ^H 

cocoatine,   which   consist  of  pure   cocoa  deprived   of  its  ^^\ 

fat  1 

5  91.  CkecolaU  is  made  by  grinding  the  nibs  in  a  mill.  Chocolate:  \ 
the  rollers  of  which  are  heated  by  steam  ;  this  softens  the  j^^tiw. 
cocoa  butter,  and  the  [i.'Lsty  mass  is  mixed  with  sugar,  and 
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^^^^H            flavoured  with  vanilla  or  other  flavouring  matters.     The 
^^^P            composition  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  as  follows : 

^^Kr 

Pure  CoCu- 

C^woUtc 

S-66 
46-00 

1-24 
i5':o 
1251 

7-20 

3'>4 
S'tjo 

3'2S 

'SS 
15-35 

■4t 
4-65 
11-03 

63 -a  1 

• 

2-lS 

^^H                    Albumen,  tibrin,  add  gluten   . 

lOO'OO 

lOO'OO 

Thpobromine       §  92.  The  peculiar  constituents  of  cocoa  are  two:  viz. 

tmiCT*'^       Theobromine    and    cocoa    butter.       Theobromine    is    an 

alkaloid   analogous   to   theine ;  cocoa   butter  is   a  yellow 

1                        concrete  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  tallow ;  it  has  a  brown 

^K                  colour  and  agreeable  taste  ;  it  never  becomes  rancid,  how- 

^^B                  ever  long  it  is  kept. 

^^^                    When  the  large  amount  of  starchy  matter,  fat,  albumen,  &c. 
^^^^K           is  considered,  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  seen  to  be  as  much 
^^^^H           a   food  as  a  drink.     In   i  lb.  of  cocoa  there   are  no  less 
^^^H           than   14  02S.  of  useful  matter ;  and  at  the  average   price 
^^^H            of  \l\d.  per  lb.,  for  one  penny  398  grains  or  nearly   i  oz. 
^^^^1           more  or  less  nutritious  substances  are  bought                      ^^J 

^^^^H                                             Included  with  the  starch.                      ^^^^| 
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§  93.  There  ars  diets  suited  for  every  ^e,  for  every 
climate,  for  every  species  of  work,  physical  or  mental ;  there 
arc  diets  by  which  diseases  may  be  prevented  and  cured, 
there  arc  diets  suited  to  some  constitutions,  injurious  to 
others ;  diets  which  make  the  skin  glossy,  the  frame 
vigorous,  and  the  spirits  joj'ous ;  others  which  mar  the  face 
with  wrinkles,  speckle  the  body  witli  eruptions,  and  make 
the  form  hollow  and  lean,  and  prematurely  old. 

When,  by  successive  researches,  the  science  of  diet  is 
better  understood,  without  doubt  a  school  of  physicians 
will  arise,  discarding  all  drugs,  and  treating  maladies  by 
cutting  ofT  certain  foods,  by  surfeiting  with  others.  If, 
indeed,  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  in  the  highest 
representatives  of  modem  medicine,  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  school  of  dietetics  rcadj'  formed. 
$  94.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  all  food  may  be 

ioced  to  a  few  principles ;  that  is,  albumenous  ornitro- 
^{penons  matters,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  mineral  or  saline 
tnatter.  A  person  having  for  breakfast  bacon,  eggs,  and 
toast,  for  dinner  soup,  vegetables,  fish,  meat  and  fruit,  and 
for  lunch  a  chop  and  bread,  takes  a  variety  of  food  which 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  simple  rice  diet  of  the 
Hindoo,  were  it  not  possible  to  reduce  the  elements  to  their 
equivalents,  as  albumenoids,  carbohydrates,  and  the  like. 

The  process  by  which  any  one  can  do    this    I  will 
endeavour  to    explain.      In    order    to   express    food   in 

I  2 
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equivalents,  only  two  things  are  required  to  be  known  ;  one, 
tlie  percentage  composition  of  the  food  ;  two,  the  weights  of 
the  food  consumed. 
How  ta  In  all  scientific  calculations  the  French  weights   are 

^*ci]a" 'l^iii*-  '"'i"'t^'y  preferable ;  but  since  to  many  of  my  reader*, 
ounces  and  grains  may  be  more  familiar,  I  will  use  the 
latter. 

The  percentage  composition  of  most  common  foods  will 
be  found  in  the  tables,  pages  349~3S4  ;  how  they  may  be 
employed  may  be  shown  from  an  example. 

A  person  eats  for  dinner  2  ozs.  of  moderately  fac  beef, 
4  ozs.  of  potatoes,  4  ozs,  of  cabbage,  and  5  ozs.  of  bread — 
required  the  " equivaltnls" 

On  referring  to  Table  I.  page  349,  we  see  that  100  parts  of 
moderately  fat  beef  has  a  certain  composition,  and  we  have 
only  to  multiply  tlie  amounts  given  by  -pI-5  that  is  -02  to 
knowtke  several  amounts  in  2  ozs.  which  will  be,vi2,,^vate^, 
I  ■44,  nitrogenous  substances, -43.  Fat, 'lo;  ash{i.e^,mineral 
substances),  -03.  Similarly,  the  percentages  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  potato  (Table  V.,  page  353)  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  t-J-j  or  -04,  of  the  cabbage  (Tabic  V., 
page  353,}  by  -^  or  05  of  bread  (page  314)  by  -04- 

The  whole  15  ozs.  are  then  thus  expressed  in  ounces 
and  tenths. 


Wai«. 


•I 


The  3  ozs.  of  beef  is 

equfil  to 
The  4  OK.  of  potatoes' 
The  4  ois-  of  cabbage* 
The  S  CIS.  of  bread 


1-44 

303 
3-6o 
i-gi 


9'99 


Niiro- 
genous 
nihilfvrs. 


•07 
■07 

M4 


■91 


Caibo- 
HydralM. 


-8) 

•20 

■04 


i'o6 


F«. 


©■io 
O'oi 

O'OI 
2- 62 


2-74 


:i^ 


A(h 


The  totals  added  toRcthcr  make  14' S8  ozs.,  '12  ozs.  being 
voody  fibre,  and  therefore  not  included. 

•  Tlic  u-Dodv  fibrO  need  not  be  reckoned. 
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It  is  often  convenient  to  make  a  still  farther  reduction, 
and  express  the  food  as  so  many  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon. 

This  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the  nitrogenous  matters 
as  calculated  out  in  ounces,  by  69  for  nitrogtrn,  and  233  for 
carbon;  multiplying  the  fat  by  345  "6  for  carbon,  and  the 
carbohydrates  (except  milk  or  sugar)  by  I94'2  for  carbon. 


Thus,  *9t  ou-of  nitrogenousl    _ 
(altnimenmdt)  matter  .        |   " 
l'o6oi.  Dfcarbohxtlrales  =   . 
3'74  0iu.of  fat  = 


GrA'nt  or  NUruKcn- 


62-8 


63-8 


Gnjnt  bf  Catb'  'q  - 


305-3 

946  9 

■3^4-7 


§  95.    The  researches  of  a  great  number  of  physiologists  SunJaid  diet, 
and  chemists  have  now  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  diet 
in  relation  to  physical  work.     The  standard  diet  for  ordi- 
nary labour,  after  reckoning  out  the  water,  is  as  follows  : — 


Ob. 

Graiju. 

AlbmiK'nuiils     . 
Fat  . 

Curbohydrjlcs             , 
Salts 

42      = 

1-6 
18-7       = 
I  05 

290  nitrogen 
4184*4  carbon 
459' 3  mi n?ru]  substances 

The  diet  of  the  English  soldier  consisting  of  12  ozs.  of  meat 
(^  bone),  24  ozs.  of  bread,  1 6  ozs.  of  potatoes,  3  ozs.  of  other 
vegetables,  3J  ozs,  of  milk,  1*3  ozs,  of  sugar,  with  salt,  tea 
and  coffee,  is  about  equal  to  the  standard  diet,  being  equi- 
valent to  266  grains  of  nitrogen  and  47 1 S  grains  of  carbon. 

On  such  »  diet  300  tons  may  be  lifted  one  foot  daily 
(sec  page  271),  and  hc;ilth  and  strength  be  maintained. 

§  1)6.  Konig  has  made  a  useful  comparison  of  the  cost  of  Ci>«ofili«1 
the  different  principles  of  a  standard  diet,  according  as  it  ts  tti'^nts'of 
derived  from   the  animal  or  vegetable   kingdom ;   he  has  ""<"n\  undj 
taken  as  hts  b-isi.-*  the  albiimenoids  in  ordinary  half-fat  beef,  jft u'cwn. 
as  contrasted  with  the  albunicnoids  in  potatoes ;  similarly,  he  V""-^- 
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^H             has  taken  the  fat  as  lard ;  and  he  has  reckoned  out  its 
^H               equivalent  in  carbohydrates  from  the  researches  of  Volt  and 
^H               Pettenkofer,  who  have  shown  that  lOO  of  fat  is  equal  to 
^H               175  of  starch  in  its  work  in  the  economy.     The  comparison 
^H               is,  of  course,  based  on  the  German  prices,  viz.,  meat,  7^</. 
^H             per  lb.;  lard,  93^;  and  potatoes  about  ^(/.  per  lb.  Our  English 
^H               retail  prices  in  I^ndon  differ  somewhat  from  this ;   meat 
^H               and  potatoes  being  dearer.     Nevertheless,  the  comparative 
^H               difference,  which  may  be  ver^'  well  shown  on  Konig's  calcu-   ^ 
^H               lations,  translating   kilogrammes  and  marks  into  pounds  ^| 
^H               and  shillings,  is  as  follows : —                                                      ^H 

per  lb. 

Veeealile  food.  ^1 
per  lb.                      ] 

^^^^^k            Albumenoids 

^^^m           Fat 

^^^H^              Carbohydrates       .... 

I.      d. 

3    0 
t    0 

I       2l 

I  3  ■ 
0    9          H 

03     1 

^^P                   If  labourers  lived  on  meat  alone,  their  wages  would  have  ^| 
^H               to  bevery  high  ;  the  commonest  meat  and  mcatfat  to  make  ^1 
^H               up  the  standard  diet  would  cost  in  this  country  something       J 
^H               like  ij'.  %d.  daily,  or  not  far  off  \z$.  a  week.                              ^| 
^^1                   The  poor  man's  diet  must  be  a  proper  mixture  of  the  ^^ 
^^P               expensive  animal  diet  with  the  cheap  vegetable  diet :  such  ^J 
f                    as  that  given  at  page  341.                                                            ^H 
Thi:cmT>ryo        §  97.  Diet  hi  dtvdopm^nt.      It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ^| 
l'bui!l!:'il!^  ""  earliest  food  is  not  the  starchy  or  carbohydrate,  but   the  H 
albumenous.    The  hen's  egg,  the  changes  in  which  have  ^| 
L                     been  so  fully  worked  out  by  means  of  artificial  incubation,  ^| 
^^^^          is  a  good  example  of  this.     The  body  of  the  chicken  i.s  ^| 
^^^B         formed  out  of  the  yellow  yelk,  which  is  the  little  bird  in  an  ^| 
^^^^1         unarranged  state.     The  white  is  almost  pure  albumen  and  ^^ 
^^^^ft        water,  around  all  is  the  shell,  part  of  which  is  to  be  dissolved  ^A 
^^^^K        by  the  albumen  and  carried  to  the  yelk  to  form  the  bone&  ^| 
^^^^r        During  tlie  whole  period,  the  dc\'cloping  egg  diminishes  in  ^| 
^^^^H        weight  from  the  lo.ss  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  al-  ^| 
^^^^B        bumen  becomes  slowly  assimilated  into  the  substance  of^| 
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the  chicken,  and  lastly,  the  shell  is  attacked  and  thinned. 
The  chicken  thus  grows  at  the  exfjense  of  its  surrounding 
food,  and  when  it  at  length  frees  itself  from  the  shell, 
there  is   scarcely  anything   left  for  it  to   live  upon,   the 
little  bird  then  seems  to  be  built  up  entirely  on  albumen 
and   salt5 ;  but  if  you  make   the   attempt   to   feed  adult 
birds  with  white  of  egg,  and  finely  ground  shells,  they 
die  of  star\'ation  ;  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  indeed  tried  tlie 
experiment  with  geese,  but  that  same  food  which  would 
have  given  to  the  young  embryo  all  the  sustenance  required, 
starved  and  killed  the  adult.     The  embryo  of  mammals  is 
no  doubt  nourished  in  a  less  simple  way,  and  probably 
extracts   carbohydrates,  in   the   form   of  sugar,   from   the 
circulating   blood   stream,   common   to    both   parent    and 
oflTspring.     As  soon  as  born  the   mammalian   infant  lives  The  hu^nun 
apon  albumcnous  and  sugary  matters  (see  milk,  p.  301).  and  J,^°f  A\g"it 
after  some  time  develops  its  digestive  organs  sufficiently  "e*!"  producw 
to  take  a  mixed  diet ;  but  in  the  earliest  years  the  human  ptodMB,'' 
infant  is  more  of  a  carnivorous  than  an  omnivorous  animal. 

\  98.  The  nearer  a  young  infant's  diet  approaches  to  milk  Diei  of  young 
the  better,  but  older  children  can  consume  very  large  quan-  atovrfix 
tities  of  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  starches,     Voit  madcyc^sota-ge. 
an  elaborate  investigation  on  the  diet  used   in  tlie  Orphan 
Asylum   at  Munich,  in  whiclj  the  children  of  from  6-15 
years    of  age   arc   maintained   in   excellent   health.     An 
example  of  a  day's  ration  is  as  follows  : 

Breakfast :  OMa.  of  milk,  ('4  oi«.  of  bread. 

Mid-da)- meal:  a  vegeiuble  di^h  nuuic  of  I'S  ois.of  cabbage,  6  om.  of 
Sour,  '4  Imd  wjih  onioni,  6  ozs.  of  beef  including  l>on<^ 
inaahed  potatoes  made  of  7  ims-  of  poiatocs,  5  ots.  of  flouTf 
3  at*,  of  lurd  and  ii  couple  of  onions;  also  bread  I'S  ozs. 

Afternoon  :  brcdd  3'S  ott. 

EvvDiiig  meal :  bread  i'8  ots.,  beer, half-piat, 9*9  cus.  potalocs,  cut  in 
slices  with  -4  oa.  of  lard. 

Taking    the  whole  week    through,  the  average 
equivalents  are : 

AlbunicnUKls        .         >         •         > 
Fat 

Carbohydrdics      .... 
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dicl. 


which  is  equal  to  1 6gi  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4451  grains 
of  carbon.  Hence,  although  growing  children  do  not  seem 
to  require  so  much  nitrogen  as  adults,  they  require  quite 
as  much  or  even  more  sugar,  starch,  and  fat— the  fondness  of 
young  people  for  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and  pastry  being  based 
upon  a  physiological  necessity. 

§  99-  Diet  suitable  for  great  physical  efforts  contrasted 
•witA  that  suitable  for  sedentary  pursuits.  Wlien  there  is 
excessive  exertion  the  elements  of  the  diet  must  be 
increased  proportionate  to  the  ciTort  Some  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  food  required,  to  keep  the 
system  in  health,  has  recently  been  afforded  us  in  observa- 
tions upon  Mr.  Weston  during  the  6  days  in  which  he 
concluded  hb  pedestrian  feat.  The  external  work  was 
walking  50  miles  daily  on  a  level  track  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
which  1  have  calculated  to  be  equal  to  lifting  793  tons  one 
foot  high. 

Weston,  while  under  observation  at  the  Victoria  Hall, 
would  breakfast  at  6'y),  on  12  ozs,  of  porridge,  3  eggs  (or 
if  he  did  not  have  eggs  he  had  nine  or  ten  ozs.  of  fish),  with 
from  2  to  5  ozs.  of  toast,  bread  and  butter,  or  muffin,  and 
from  J  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  cofft-e. 

At  eleven  he  lunched  on  from  6  to  8  ozs,  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  pint  or  more  of  coffee. 

At  half-past  two  p.m.  he  dined  on  about  one  pint  of 
mutton  broth,  from  6  to  1 1  ozs.  of  either  beef  or  mutton,  as 
free  from  fat  as  possible,  4  ozs.  of  potatoes,  5  ^^^  of 
cabbages,  4  to  5  ozs.  of  bread  and  butter  or  toast,  and  12 
ozs.  of  a  tapioca  pudding,  taking  soda  water  or  ginger  ale 
as  a  drink. 

At  7  p.m.  he  had  a  small  quantity  of  toast,  and  a  pint 
or  more  of  tea  or  coffee. 

At  ia30  he  had  some  toast,  sonic  figs,  2  ozs.  of  sponpc' 
cake,  and  from  8  to  20  ozs.  of  pudding,  sometimes  milk, 
sometimes  soda-water. 

I  have  reduced  the  daily  diet  to  equivalents,  as  in  the ' 
following  table. 
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Food  EQUiVAtEtrrs  of  thk  Diet  toeo  by  Mr.  Westom 
WHILST  Walking  so  Mii.f-*i  Dailv  om  the  Levkl 

TkACK   in  this  VlCTOKM   HaLI. 


— 

Wa«f. 
on. 

AllRLmpv 

Fm. 

afL 

A>h. 

OB- 

MnncUr  . 
Tu«tU)-  .          . 
Wfilnciday 
Tliursday         ,         , 
Friday    . 
Saturday 

1 37-? 

IWO 
146- 2 
130-4 
145-0 
140-3 

S-o 
7-8 
8-6 
8-7 
8-5 
S8 

=7'S 
24-7 
37-7 

30-6 
>9S 

1-6 

1-8 

11 
3-1 
1-5 

o-S 

07 

1*1 

0-7 
0-7 
0-6 

Twal 

809-4 

47-4 

i6i"o 

"3'9 

4-6 

Mean 

I34<) 

7*9 

27-0 

2-3 

0-7 

This  diet  is  equivalent  to  545  grains  of  nitrc^n  and 
7879  grains  of  carbon  daily,  or  rather  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  about  tnice  the  amount  of 
carbon  which  will  support  ordinary  work.  It  will  be 
instmctivc  to  compare  with  thetic  l»r^e  quantities  of  food, 
which  in  order  to  perform  the  task  effectually  were  really 
necessary,  the  diet  of  ])eople  who  Jive,  whetlicr  from 
indolence  or  necessity,  vegetative  lives,  with  but  little 
physical  and  less  mental  exertion.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  small  amounts  required  to  support  life  is 
that  of  the  Trappist  monks.  Their  diet  is  interesting,  not  Vecetsble 
alone  because  it  is  well  authenticated,  but  because  it  is  Vrappisi  ° 
wholly  vegetable.  It  indeed  consists  only  of  black  bread  w^inii*' 
and  vegetables.  There  arc  three  meals  daily,  and  the 
:ivenige  daily  ration  is  17-I  ounces  of  bread,  17^  ounces  of 
lic-er,  two  plates  of  vegetable  sou]),  and  one  plate  of  greens. 
This  reduced  to  cquivalaits  would  be  2-4  ounces  of 
albumenatcs,  4  ounces  of  fat,  and  i6'5  ounces  of  carbo< 
hydrates,  or  165  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  a  little  over  5000 
grains  of  carbon — the  carbon  is  tlicrcfore  about  or  a  little 
over  that  of  the  standard  diet  (page  341),  the  nitrogen  is 
about  j-  less. 

\  100.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  an  expcri- 
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ment  made  on  certain  prisoners  in  Glasgow.  Ten 
prisoners  were  under  sentence  of  two  months' iniprisonineiit 
each.  They  were  all  employed  at  very  light  work 
involving  no  great  muscular  exertion.  At  the  commence 
ment  all  were  in  good  health ;  two  were  in  indilTerent 
htallh.  At  t!ic  end  all  were  in  good  health,  and  the 
average  gain  of  weight*  per  man  was  four  pounds  ;  one  had 
gained  as  much  as  nine  pounds,  and  one  had  lost  some- 
what in  weight  The  diet  consisted  of  three  meals  a  day, 
and  the  total  quantity  per  man  was  13  ounces  of  oatmeal, 
3  pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  and  i^  ounces  of  buttermilk. 
It  was  equal  in  equivalents  to  164  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
464 3  grains  of  carbon. 

This  again  shows  that  for  light  work  the  meaty  class  of 
substances  may  be  much  decreased. 

%  lOl,  Tlw  diets  for  moital  exertion.    This  is  a  difficul 
subject,  we  know  so  little  of  the  true  food  of  the  brain 
what   we  do  know  is  that  morbid  fancies  ara  often  but 
the  eman.Uions  of  a  brain  poisoned  by  impure  blood  ;  an 
that  food,  digestioti.  and  morals  have  a  more  intimate  coi 
ncctioQ  than  theologians  are  prepared  to  accept. 

One  of  the  first  laws  to  which  men  working  their  brains 
must  submit  to  is  the  greatest  moderation  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinka  To  take  a  glass  of  light  ale  with  a  meal 
for  the  sake  of  digestion  is  one  thing,  but  to  stimulate  the 
flagging  brain  with  brandy  or  wine  is  another,  and  is  likely 
to  produce  early  disease  and  premature  exhaustion.  When 
the  brain  is  tired,  it  must  be  renovated  by  sleep  and  bodily 
exerciSR 

The  brain,  together  with  the  nervous  system,  is  chemi- 
cally composed  of  a  number  of  piiosphoriscd  fats  set  in  a' 
atbumcnous  framework.     It  has  never  been  proved   th. 
there   is  any   real   waste  of  the   phosphorus    compoun 
under    prolonged    mental   exertion ;    nor   is    it   precise! 
known  whether   there   is  any  metabolism  of  these   Coi 
pound.1 ;  but  Judging  by  analogy    just   as  the   muscul 

■  Cain  or  loss  of  wci;,'ht  is  in  itself  of  no  value  as  a  criterion 
hcjith  J  llic  men  showed  however  gtiictal  signs  i)f  gond  health. 
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system  requires  organic  nitrogen,  the  brain  may  require 
organic  phosphorus.  The  diets  most  rich  in  organic 
phosphorus  are  fish  diets  and  egg  diets  ;  and  not  a 
few  eminent  men,  engaged  in  hard  mental  work,  take  fish 
under  the  idea  that  it  is  of  greater  assistance  to  them 
than  an  ecjual  amount  of  nutriment  in  beef  or  mutton. 

Whether  these  theories  Iiave  a  proper  basis  or  not,  this 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  any  form  of  indigestion  greatly 
interferes  with  mental  effort,  either  causing  somnolence, 
apathy,  or  irritability  ;  so  that  those  diets  which  the  worker 
knows  will  best  agree  with  him,  are,  ctzteris paribus,  best  for 
his  brain. 

§  102.  The  redtutionoffathy  diet.  A  method  for  the  re- 
moval of  unhealthy  and  inconvenient  fat  was  some  years  ago 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Banting — 
the  Banting  system  in  its  essence  was  known  to  Hippocrates, 
CeUus.  Galen,  and  to  j^culapius  and  his  school  and  previous 
to  Mr.  Banting's  little  book,  an  exact  and  clear  account  of 
the  proper  principles  of  reducing  fat  was  published  by 
Brillat-Savarin,  for  in  his  famous  *  Physiologic  du  Gout'  1843, 
after  saying  that  the  first  cause  of  obesity  is  predisposition, 
he  continues :  "  The  .wcond  and  principal  cause  is  in  the 
flours  and  starches,  of  which  man  makes  the  daily  basis  of 
his  nourishment.  The  starch  produces  its  effect  most 
quickly  when  mixed  with  sugar." 

The  man  who  makes  widely  known  a  useful  fact  or  in- 
vention is  often  as  useful  to  the  world  as  the  discoverer,  and 
Mr.  Banting's  little  octavo  pitmphlct,  called  '  The  Letter  on 
Corpulence,*  will  always  be  rightly  considered  an  imiwrtant 
contribution  to  practical  dietetics.  Mr.  Banting  weighed 
203  lb,-;.,  or  over  14  stone.  In  a  little  more  than  t2  months 
he  reduced  it  by  50  tbs.,  and  became  10  st  12  lb.<t.  HLs 
diet  was,  for  breakfast,  beef,  mutton,  or  kidneys,  bacon,  or 
cold  meat  of  any  kind,  except  pork  or  vcaL  He  took  tea 
or  coffee,  and  one  ounce  of  dry  bread.  The  total  amount  of 
meat  was  between  five  and  six  ounces,  which,  with  the 
bread,  makes  six  or  seven  ounces.  For  dinner  he  took  any 
fish  except  the  fatter  kinds,  that  is.  salmon,  eels  or  herrings; 
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Any  meat  and  any  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  parsnip, 
beetroot,  or  carrot.  He  had  some  dry  toast,  some  fruit  out 
of  a  pudding,  and  poultry  or  game.  He  took  a  little  wine, 
and  altogether  scctns  to  have  consumed  eleven  or  twelve 
ounces  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  one  ounce  of  bread. 
For  tea  he  had  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two,  and  lea  without  milk  or 
sugar.  For  supper  he  again  had  meat,  taking  about  four 
ounces,  and  he  finished  the  day  with  a  glass  of  grog. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  foods  and  liquids  he  took 
day  by  day  were  not  recorded  with  scientific  exactness ; 
but  if  1  have  read  his  pamphlet  aright,  he  took  altogether 
of  meat  something  like  19-5  ozs.,  of  starchy  substances, 
6  ozs.,  about  equivalent  to  338  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  1617 
grains  of  carbon.  The  food  was  extremely  deficient  in  fat 
and  carbo-hydrates,  containing  about  4th  of  the  quantity  of 
fatty  and  starchy  substances  which  ordinary  people  would 
use.  The  fat-forming  substances  being  thus  decreased,  by 
cutting  off  the  supply  ;  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  by  , 
its  peculiar  action  (see  page  283)  increasing  the  oxidation, ' 
the  metabolism  of  the  body  aided  the  dimunition  of  the 
various  fat-stores  of  the  body. 

People  inclined  to  be  inconveniently  fat  may  profitably 
use  a  partial  or  modified  Banting  system.  An  abstinence 
from  sugar,  the  sparing  use  of  bread,  pastry  and  potatoo:^ 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  lean  meat,  combined  with  exercise,] 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  proportions  of  mostj 
jjcople  within  due  limits.  On  the  other  hand  lean  people 
who  desire  to  get  fat,  must  use  a  diet  opposite  to  this  ;  cat 
little  lean  meat,  plenty  of  butter,  potatoes,  bread,  and  pastry : 
they  mu-st  live  in  warm  rooms,  and  take  little  exercise. 
These  arc,  indeed,  the  principles  upon  which  animals  arc 
fattened,  but  there  are  certain  men  who  will  always  be  lean 
and  anxious- looking,  such  have  peculiar  irritable  nervous 
organisation^  and  the  metabolism  of  thdr  tissues  is  veiy 
active 
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Grapes  .  . 
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Ptara     .     . 
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87-66 
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I4"S 

o"39 
0-49 
o-;8 
0-5: 

5-48 

0-63 


0-51 
0-78 


4-0: 


15- 6i 
0-47 

0-73 
0-65 
0-36 
0-41J 


«-4a 


0-53 
1-07 

16*37 


0-91 


49  "79 


r]  fai    ■ 
1  66-07, 


7J3 

5'7 
6-35 
o-»7 
176 

3S'34 
1-17 


0-90 
491 


4S> 


9-0J 


7-48 


0-48 

7-89 


6-56 
1-98 

12 '29 
S-Ji 

r6t 

6-07 

? 

4-S7 
5  41 


1-40 

V\% 

1-96 

3-W 

1-31 

o'9i 

0-91; 

1-79 

717 

6'oCi 

3  M 

4'.V> 

4'68 

4'34 

590 

i'77 
6-17 


2-96 


0-71 


4-98     3-86 


3-a8 


■  ■71      l'3t 
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*  The  Tree  ncid  which  civ^i  rhc  toumriB  10  fmirn  U  diAerenl  in  differcdr  fniin.  The  chkr 
fiee  acidof  ihe  apple,  peu-.  pluw,  apricot,  peach  and  cherry  i\  hipiIlc  ACid  ;  ihfll  of  lhccrJp«. 
lanaijc  tcid  ;  in  oiaogu  anil  lenion^,  cimc  acid  ;  add  in  iirawberfiu  and  '^j-pbGriics.  tbd 
iicidtEjr  i»  due  ro  a  miiilUTC  o(  ciiiic  and  nia]>c  acidi, 

t  Cocoa-nui  milk  cDniamv  water  4>t'so,  aiinigcDoiu  fubitvK>Ct  '^%  !■!  'o^t  ■itro^cn^firc* 
eimcl've  \nA\x.t^f\'^Z.  »-«h  I'lg  per  ccal- 
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The  htimaii  body  exists  in  a  state  of  perpetual,  unceasing 
ch;inge.  It  is  built  up  of  varied  materials,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  as  for  example  tlie  mineral  parts  of  bone,  are  fixed 
and  enduring  ;  but  the  majority — and  these  the  most  vital 
and  important — brain,  and  nerve,  and  muscle,  and  gland, 
are  delicate  and  unstable ;  constantly  wearing  away  and 
as  constantly  repaired. 

Tlicre  13  then  ceaseless  need  for  new  matter  to  replace 
old  and  worn  out  matter  as  unceasingly  removed. 

The  body,  however,  requires  materials  for  other  important 
purposes ;  as  fuel  for  combustion,  in  order  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  body  at  the  necessary  heat,  and  for  the 
supply  of  force  or  energy  for  every  movement  and  action 
and  operation  of  organic  life. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  young  creatures  a  need  of  materials 
for  anotlicr  grand  purpose  in  addition — the  structure  and 
development  of  new  parts.  Now  the  animal  body  can 
make  little  use  of  raw  materials — of  the  primary  elements  in 
their  simple  form — cither  for  building  or  repair.  Muscle,  for 
example,  consists  largely  of  nitrogen,  combined  with  carbon 
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oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sulphur  in  definite  proportions.  Yet 
an  animal  although  plunged  ovcrliead  in  an  atmosphere 
four-fifths  of  which  is  nitrogen,  has  no  power  of  taking  so 
much  pure  nitrogen,  and  uniting  it  with  the  necessary 
proportion  of  the  otiier  elements  to  make  muscle.  This 
first  step  of  joining  the  primary  elements  together  is 
effected  by  plants,  which  take  up  the  crude  materials 
from  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  form  them  into  definite 
compounds.  These,  fixed  in  their  stems,  fruit,  or  seeds 
and  roots,  are  consumed  by  animals,  and  thus  passed 
on  to  the  higher  organism.  They  are,  however,  not  yet 
finally  prepared  for  use  in  the  animal  body  ;  they  are  not 
fit  for  absorption.  They  require  to  be  rendered  soluble,  by 
digestion,  so  that  they  may  pass  easily  into  the  blood,  and 
be  carried  by  the  fertilising  stream  to  every  cell  and  tissue 
of  every  part  of  the  structure. 

The  products  thus  originally  manufactured  by  plants 
and  used  again  by  animals,  are  grouped  into  four  chief 
classes,  according  to  their  composition  and  the  purposes 
which  they  serve. 

The  first  group  is  that  of  the  nitrogenous  materials, 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  and  styled  also 
albuminates,  or  proteids.  They  form  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  animal  food,  in  which  they  arc  found  more 
abundantly  than  in  vegetable  products ;  the  albumen  of 
white  of  egg,  casein  or  curd  of  milk,  the  syntonin  of 
muscle,  and  the  gluten  of  wheat,  are  familiar  examples  of 
these  elements. 

The  second  group  is  that  of  the  hydrocarbons,  substances 
which  contain  carbon  in  high  proportion.  These  arc  the 
fats,  such  as  that  of  meat,  butter  and  vegetable  oils,  found 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  more  plentiful 
in  the  former. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  the  carbohydrates,  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  carbon,  but  >n  less  proportion. 
Starch  and  sugar  are  common  examples  of  elements  in  this 
group,  the  abundant  presence  of  which  is  as  characteristic  of 
vegetable  as  that  of  nitrogenous  elements  is  of  animal  foods. 
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The  fourth  group  is  Uiat  of  inorganic  or  mmeral 
elements — such  as  the  sails  of  lime,  especially  the  phos- 
phates and  carbonates  ;  potash,  soda,  iron  and— one  of  tlic 
most  important  and  largely-used  of  all — water. 

From  numerous  observations  and  experiments  it  woul<l 
appear  that,  in  order  to  afford  perfect  nourishment  to  Uic 
body,  food  should  contain  materials  drawn  from  each 
of  these  four  groups.  And  it  has  been  ascertained  further, 
with  great  accuracy  in  the  case  of  healthy  adults,  that 
ingredients  from  each  of  these  classes  sliould  be  mingled 
in  the  following  proportion. 

I'rotcids  [NiltoKcnous  elements),        ,        ,        ,1      pnit. 

lIjTirocarbons  (Fnis) o-f>    „ 

Carbohydrates  (Surcli,  sugar,  «c)      .         .         .     3         „ 

Satis  (Miller^) ,    o';3  „ 

Water,  about    .        • 15       pacts. 

In  the  case  of  little  children,  where  the  body  is  stilt  in 
process  of  construction,  and  its  power,  as  yet  imperfectly 
devcIope<I,  and  in  that  of  invalids,  where  the  m.ichinery  is 
deteriorated  or  enfeebled  or  injured  by  disease,  these 
standard  proportions  require  to  be  modified  in  many 
important  particulars. 

Wc  may  consider  first  the  modificatiuus  required  in  the 
case  of  infants,  and  the  principles  upon  which  their  dietary 
should  be  based.  And  this  question  of  children's  food  is 
one  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  present  good,  and  of  transient  importance,  but  one  which 
affects  their  whole  future.  There  is  no  doubt  an  infmitc 
variety  in  the  constitution  of  individuals.  In  some  the 
m.tchincry  is  weak  and  faulty  in  construction,  without 
capacity  for  development  into  any  high  degree  of  strength 
Rn<]  perfection. 

The  peculiarities  of  original  constitution  can,  however, 
be  largely  modified  by  external  influences;  the  feeble 
and  imperfect  body,  which  under  adverse  circumstances 
would  dwindle  and  die.  may  be  fostered  by  favourable 
conditions  into  some  degree  of  vigour  and  stability :  Uic 
well-made  body  of   ricli    possibilities,  which  under  evU 
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surroundings  would  degenerate  and  grow  stunt«d  and 
deformed,  may  be  aided  to  expand  into  full  glory  of  power 
and  beauty.  Of  the  influences  which  thus  affect  the 
development  of  the  young  organism  food  is  one  of  the 
most  potent. 

And  just  as  a  plant  requires  not  only  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil,  but  one  adapted  to  its  special  habit  and 
character,  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection  and  luxuriance,  so 
does  a  child  require  fertile  food  adapted  to  its  particular 
needs,  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  which  it  is  capable. 

For  a  little  child,  as  for  an  adult,  it  is  essential  that  food 
should  contain  elements  from  each  class.  With  children. 
too,  as  with  grown  persons,  the  nitrogenous  bodies  or 
protcids  rank  first.  They  feed  brain,  and  muscle,  and 
gland  ;  protoplasm,  the  centre  of  life  and  energy  in  every 
cell,  is  formed  out  of  them  and  nourished  by  them. 
Every  structure  in  the  body  in  which  any  form  of  force  is 
manifested  is  nitrogenous.  Nitrogen,  indeed,  is  essential  to 
every  vital  process.  Without  it  all  functions  of  the  body 
languish ;  all  vigour  and  power  dwindle  and  die  out 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  then,  that  if  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
mature  adults,  it  is  still  more  essential  to  children  ;  who, 
in  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  maintaining  the  body, 
have  to  provide  materials  and  vital  energy  for  the  building 
of  new  structures. 

The  second  group  of  elements,  the  hydrocarbons,  is 
inferior  in  importance  only  to  the  preceding.  Fat,  like 
protoplasm,  appears  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  every  cell, 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  brain  and  nerve,  and 
the  marrow  of  bone,  and  it  is  stored  up  for  some  purpose 
in  all  nooks  and  corners  of  the  frame.  Probably  its  chief 
office  is  to  serve  as  fuel— for  food  is  burnt  in  the  body, 
just  as  oil  is  burned  in  a  lamp  or  coal  in  a  furnace.  It  is 
thus  that  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  body  at  the 
standard  temperature  ncccssaiy  to  the  vitality  of  its  fluids 
I  and  solids  is  supplied  ;  and  with  heat  its  corelativc — force. 
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In  the  case  of  infants,  agnin.  we  see  that  this  element  of 
food  must  be  pre-eminently  needed.  It  is  wanted  for  all 
tissues  formed  and  forming,  especially  for  brain  and  nerve, 
for  the  marrow  cells,  which  are  the  active  agents  in  building 
up  bone,  and  for  the  generation  of  heat  and  energy,  so 
largely  called  upon  in  the  period  of  early  growth. 

The  succeeding  group  of  food  elements,  the  carbohy- 
drates, of  which  starch  and  sugar  are  the  chief  represen- 
tatives, do  not  appear  to  form  parts  of  the  more  solid 
tissues  as  such  ;  although  they  are  present  in  the  fluids. 
They  arc  largely  converted  into  fat ;  and  serve  also, 
perhaps,  as  a  lighter  kind  of  fuel  for  combustion.  These 
elements  seem,  therefore,  to  possess  less  intrinsic  value  than 
the  proteids  or  the  fats.  Vet  they  are  probably  essential 
in  some  form  to  the  perfect  nutrition  of  both  the  adult  .and 
growing  organism. 

The  inorganic  or  mineral  constitu.nts,  which  form  the 
remaining  group  of  food  elements,  are  far  more  indis- 
pensable to  children  than  to  older  persons.  They  supply 
materials  for  the  permanent  structures,  such  as  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia  for  the  bones,  in  the  form  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate.  These  earthy  phosphates,  again,  are  essential  to 
every  tissue — probably  no  cell  growth  can  go  on  without 
them — even  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  such  as  micrococci  and 
bacteria,  cannot  grow  if  deprived  of  them. 

Such  being  the  materials  required  by  the  growing  body 
of  the  child,  and  thdr  relative  importance ;  in  what  pro- 
portion should  each  be  given  ?  How  much  proteid  ?  How 
much  fat  i  How  much  starch  or  sugar  ?  Should  the  propor- 
tions be  the  s;imc  as  for  grown  persons  ? 

The  answer  is  supplied  by  nature ;  the  proportions 
should  not  be  the  same ;  for  they  ore  not  the  same  in  the 
tyjw  food,  the  mother's  milk.  As  an  egg  .supplies  every- 
thing from  which  the  chicken  is  formed  complete,  with  bone 
and  flesh,  skin  and  feathers,  so  milk  contain.^  e\'crything 
necessary  for  the  perfect  formation  and  nourishment  of  the 
child.  It  contains  the  nitrogenous  proteid  in  the  shape  of 
casein  or  curd,  hydrocarbon  in  the  form  of  butter,  carbo- 
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hydrate  in  the  fonn  of  lactine  or  sugar  of  milk,  mineral 
matter,  and  water. 

The  pro|X)itions  in  human  milk  are : 

Proicids 3-914 

Fat 2-666 

Lactinv        .><•••••  4*364 

Salts 0-138 

Water 88-908 

lOO'OOO 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  tabic  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  in  an  adult  diet  the  proteid  is  to  the  carbohy- 
drate as  one  to  three  ;  in  woman's  milk,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is 
nearly  equal.  Fat  in  adult  diet  is  in  the  proportion  of  six 
to  three  of  carbohydrate ;  here  rather  more  than  one  to 
two.  That  is,  iti //id  typical  infant's  food  as  compared  with 
tlie  standard  diet  for  ail  adult  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
matter  is  nearly  trebled,  that  of  fat  nearly  doubled,  iti  pro- 
portion to  the  carbohydrate.  This  wc  may  take  as  the 
standard  for  an  infant ;  and  to  this  standard  a  child's  food, 
in  whatever  form  it  be  given,  should  very  closely  conform. 

There  is  another  quality  in  food  essential  to  the  healthy 
nutrition  of  infants — the  antiscorbutic  property.  It  is  found 
that  with  adults  every  dietary  must  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  or  scurvy  follows.  The 
eieact  nature  of  the  ingredient  which  confers  the  anti- 
scorbutic  power  has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty  ;  it 
is  undoubtedly  present  in  fresh  vegetable  juices,  and  ha.s 
beentracedtoorganicacids  in  combination  with  potash.  Yet 
children  fed  on  fresh  milk  never  suffer  from  scurvy,  although 
they  get  no  fresh  vegetable.-;.  So  that  fresh  milk  must  possess, 
in  addition  to  the  other  essential  elements,  this  mysterious 
antiscorbutic  element,  which  in  an  ordinary  diet  is  supplied 
by  fresh  vegetables ;  a  quality  which  has  hitherto  received 
very  little  recognition.  It  vrould  seem,  however,  that  con- 
densed milk  lo.-^es  this  special  virtue,  and  all  the  artificial 
foods  are  destitute  of  it.  If,  therefurc.  for  any  reason  a  child 
cannot  be  fed  on  fresh  milk,  the  antiscorbutic  clement  must  be 
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specially  supplied  to  the  artificial  food  substituted  for  milk. 
This  is  a  vital  point,  essential  to  full  health  ;  yet  its  great 
importance  is  most  inadequately  recognised  in  practice. 
Another  condition  which  must  not  be  overlooked  inan  infant's 
diet  is  that  it  :^houId  contain  a  due  proportion  of  animal  food. 
It  is  difficult  to  supply  suRicient  nitrogenous  matter  in 
vegetable  food,  which  contains  it  in  smaller  proportion  ; 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  supply  sufficient  fat  from 
vegetables  ;  for  in  the  available  forms,  such  as  the  farinaceous 
preparations,  it  is  present  in  far  smaller  proportions  stilL 
Even  maize,  the  richest  of  all  grains  in  fat, contains  only  seven 
per  cent.,  ami  that,  after  the  requisite  dilution  with  seven  to 
sixteen  parts  of  water,  would  be  far  below  the  necessary  stan- 
dard. But  apart  from  this  difficulty,  it  would  seem  that, 
even  if  sufficient  of  tlicsc  ingredients  could  be  given  in 
vegetable  form,  some  portion  of  food  at  least  should  be  of 
animal  origin — for  milk,  the  type  food  of  infants,  is  of  course 
entirely  animal.  Animal  tissues  are  probably  most  easily 
made  from  animal  materials — and  little  children  brought  up 
on  vegetable  food  alone  are  constantly  soft,  flabby  and 
bIoodles.s,  rickety,  scorbutic.  Yet  nearly  alt  the  artificial 
infant's  foods  in  vogue  arc  entirely  vegetable.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  young  infants  have  very  imperfect 
powers  of  digestion.  The  digestive  organs  have  only  ju.st 
come  into  use,  and  are  designed  only  to  deal  with  the  bland 
and  easy  nutriment  of  the  mother's  milk.  During  the  early 
months  of  life  young  animals,  and  human  infants  amongst 
them,  have  little  power  of  digesting  starch.  It  is  not  an  ingre- 
dient of  their  natural  food,  milk,  which  contains  absolutely 
none    The  carbohydrate  element  i!*  in  the  form  of  lactinc,  or 

'sugar  of  milk.  Vet  although  n-iturc  has  not  endowed  young 
infants  with  the  means  of  dealing  with  starch,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  a  proper  clement  of  their  food,  most  artificial 
foods,  with  profound  indifference  to  physiological  teaching, 
have  starch  as  their  chief  ingredient  1 

A  second  notable  deficiency  in  the  digestive  power  of 
infants  is,  that  of  dealing  with  anything  like  large  masses 

-of  solid  mattec    Neither  the  solvent  power  of  their  digestive 
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juiccf;,  northe  niuscularpowcr  of  the  stomach  is  equal  to  this. 
This  is  seen  in  the  dige-itive  disorder  often  produced  by 
cow's  milk  when  coagula  of  curd  arc  pa^ed  from  the 
bowels,  or  rejected  by  the  stomach  undissolved  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  insoluble  cellulose  or  woody  fibre  of  the 
coarser  vegetable  products  prove  irritating  and  injurious. 
Lastly,  the  stomach  of  a  little  child  is  extremely  intolerant 
of  food  which  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  or  is  affected 
with  the  least  taint  of  decomposition.  The  products  of 
such  changes  are  highly  irritating  to  the  delicate  organs 
and  the  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  set  up  by  a  little  sour  milk 
or  other  food  are  notorious. 

To  sum  up.  then,  the  following  rules  should  be  .strictly 
observed  in  the  diet  of  infants. 

1.  The  food  should  contain  the  various  alimentary 
substances  in  the  proportion  which  obtains  in  human  milk. 

2.  It  should  possess  the  antiscorbutic  element. 

3.  It  should  contain  at  any  rate  a  fair  proportion  of 
animal  matter. 

4.  It  should  be  in  a  form  easily  digested, 

5.  It  should  be  fresh  and  sound,  free  from  all  taint  of 
acidity  or  decomposition. 

In  the  case  of  invalids,  again,  the  supply  of  food  and  its 
character  have  powerful  influence  for  good  and  evil  upon 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  life  or  death.  But  in  this  instance  general  rules  cannot  be 
laid  down  with  the  same  precision  as  with  infants.  Perhaps 
two  or  three  broad  simple  precepts  may  be  allowed. 

First,  that  the  food  should  be  in  a  digestible  form. 

Secondly,  that  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible  palatable 
and  tempting  to  appetite ;  and  thus  the  art  of  cookery 
comes  as  a  powerful  aid  in  the  preparation  of  an  invalid's 
diet  For  the  appetite  and  digestion  of  the  feeble  and 
diseased  are  more  or  less  impaired. 

Thirdly,  it  must  contain  the  antiscorbutic  element 

We  may  go  even  a  little  further,  and  altlnn  that  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  also  essential,  for  we  know 
that  without  it  strength  and  vitality  infallibly  decline.     But 
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beyond  tliis  the  laws  of  liiel  for  the  sick  necessarily  vtCf 
wi<lely,  according  to  the  di-icasc,  and  tlic  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  this  relation,  the  proverb  that  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  is  strikingly  true 

The  abundance  of  nitrogenous  matter,  so  beneficial  to  a 
patient  worn  down  by  fever  or  exhaustion,  is  deleterious  to 
the   man  with  plethora,  or  gout,  or  kidney  disease.     The 
starcK    and  sugar,   so   feeding   to   lean    and  ill-nourished 
persons,  arc  highly  injurious  to  the  diabetic.     The  fat,  so 
useful  to  the  consumptive  and  to  the  rachitic,  is  a  source  of 
injury  and  discomfort  to  the  bilious  and  dyspeptic.     And 
dyspeptics  even  differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  digesting 
difTcrcnt  kinds  of  food.    The  stomach  of  one  can  deal  best 
with  food  in  a  liquid  form,  that  of  another  with  dry  solids. 
Others,  again,  require  the  assistance  of  food  already  partly 
digested   by  being  previously  peptonlsed,  by  the  aid  of 
gastric    and    pancreatic   juices.     In  some  conditions  it  is 
advantageous  that  food  should  conuin  a  certain  amount 
of  insoluble  matter  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  intestine  ; 
in  others  again — as  when  there  is  obstruction  of  the  bowels 
for  instance,  food  should  contain  absolutely  nothing  which 
is  not  perfectly  soluble,  and  will  be  absorbed,  leaving  no 
debris    or    residuum    behind.     Thus    both    the    kind    of 
nourishment,  and  the  form   in  which  it  should  be  offered, 
have  to  be  modified  in  various  wa)'s  to  meet  the  different 
needs   and  powers  of  the  weakened   or  disordered  body 
which  it  U  designed  to  nourish.     This  adaptation  of  food 
to  special   conditions    falls    within    the    province   of   the 
physician,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  important 
features  of  his  art.     The  preparation  of  articles  of  nourish- 
ment  suited   to   the    varied   requirements  of   disease    is, 
however,  a  thing  apart  from  medical  practice,  and  is  ba.sed 
upon  principles  sufficiently  well  defined.     Thus  the  various 
meat  tea-s,  and  essences,  and  extracts,  represent  nitrogenous 
aliment  in  a  concentrated  form,  so  that  a  large  amount  of 
this  element  can  be  given  in  small  bulk  and  in  a  state 
easily    digested    and    assimilated.       Yet    many   of   these 
essences  arc  faulty,  from  containing  a  high  proportion  of 
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gelatine  and  what  i«  called  extractive  {inferior  nitrogenous 
matter),  and  little  of  the  higher  albuminate  or  proteid. 
The  preparations  of  raw  meat  juices,  however,  contain 
almost  all  the  albuminates  of  the  flesh  from  which  they 
are  extracted.  Farinaceous  preparations  contain  the 
starchy  elements  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  in  many  of 
them  these  constituents  are  rendered  still  further  easy 
of  digestion  by  malting,  a  process  which  partially  converts 
them  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  The  special  articles 
of  diet  for  diabetes  are  preparations  of  vegetable  substances, 
from  which  the  elements  of  starch  and  sugar  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  removed.  The  difliculty  in  this  case 
ties  ahnost  entirely  with  the  farinaceous  staples,  that  is,  in 
supplying  them  free  from  the  ingredients  which  the  morbid 
digestive  action  of  the  diabetic  person  perversely  converts 
into  an  unusable  form  of  grape  sugar. 

On  these  points  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  speak 
further  here.  A  full  account  of  the  properties,  value,  and 
defects  of  the  various  forms  of  infants'  and  invalids'  food 
are  given  in  full  detail  by  Miss  Wood  in  the  following 
pages, 

W.  R  ClIEAIJI-E. 
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FOOD   or    INFANTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE   PREVAILING  MISTAKES  IN   FEEDING   AN 
INFANT. 

In  every  enterprise  it  is  essential  to  its  success  to  make  a 
[jocxi  beginning  ;  if  the  keel  is  well  and  acicntifically  laid 
the  ship  will  rise  up  Jn  its  place,  graceful  and  true  ;  if  the 
foundations  arc  carefully  planned  and  evenly  dug  the 
building  will  stand  firm  and  secure  through  the  storms  ;  if 
the  woodman  rear  the  sapling  in  its  natural  way  it  will  grow 
a  fine  stately  tree — if  the  mother  bring  up  her  babe  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  Nature  it  will  develop  into  a 
healthy  child.  But.  alas  I  these  little  sensitive  humanities 
have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  worse  chance  of  success 
than  the  puppies  and  kittens  who  senimble  up  together 
with  them  into  existence,  and  they  start  in  the  race  of  life 
terribly  handicapped  by  the  results  of  others*  follies.  The 
d<^  and  cats  have  at  least  an  uncrrinf;  instinct  to  guide 
them  in  their  maternal  duties,  and  if  left  to  themselves 
would  bring  up  their  off^'pring  in  accordance  with  great 
natural  laws  ;  but  the  human  mothers,  for  they  are  the  great 
offenders,  separated  from  the  beasts  by  the  higher  gift  of 
reason,  pervert  tliat  which  God  gave  tlicm  as  a  guide  through 
the  intricacies  of  life,  into  a  means  for  outraging  His  laws, 
!  if  it  were  only  possible  to  arouse  the  mothers  to  take 
Tright  view  of  their  great  and  holy  duties — these  young 
lives  are  given  into  their  hands  to  make  or  mar  as  they 
ptcasc;  and.  guided  by  selfish  considerations,  they  will  more 
VOL.  IV.— Jl.  IL  I  \^ 
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often  mar  than  make  It  is  not  only  those  who  inherit 
generations  of  ignorance  and  wrongdoing,  and  whose  faults 
are  more  from  lack  of  knowledge  than  wilfulness;  but 
those  who,  because  of  a  higher  education,  should  know 
better,  yet  with  their  eyes  open  bring  up  their  infants  in 
reckless  disregard  of  the  laws  of  life  ;  perhaps  trusting,  oh  t 
how  vainly,  to  a  beneficent  nature  to  undo  their  mistakes. 

The  laws  of  Nature  cannot  be  set  aside  ;  God  has  fixed 
them  by  an  irreversible  decree  ;  and,  though  for  a  time  the 
offender  may  seem  to  escape,  sooner  or  later  he  will  suffer 
for  his  neglect  of  them.  There  are  certain  penalties  attached 
to  the  disregard  of  them,  and  they  are  as  certain  to  fall  as 
the  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  morning  or  set  in  the  evening.  It 
is  a  sad  sight  to  see  Uie  poor  mothers,  themselves  already 
debilitated  and  diseased  by  early  errors  in  their  infant  life, 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  and  to  know  that  those  mothers 
will  perpetuate  those  very  mistakes  of  which  they  feci  the 
effects  so  painfully  in  themselves,  sometimes  because  they 
wish  to  save  themselves  trouble,  sometimes  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  they  can  alter  the  laws  of  their  being. 
With  a  kind  of  mute  resignation,  touching  because  of  its 
very  helplessness,  they  will  resign  themselves  to  bring  up 
"afflicted"  children,  when  if  they  would  but  brace  them- 
selves to  the  task,  these  very  "  afflicted"  little  ones  might 
become  strong  and  healthy  children. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  young  life  is  to  be 
developed  must  be  given  to  the  infant  by  the  mother  in  its 
food,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  food  should  be  of 
the  right  kind,  be  prepared  in  the  right  way,  and  given  at 
the  right  time. 

There  are  two  leading  errors  in  the  feeding  of  infants 
that  work  sad  mischief  in  their  young  lives — the  first  is 
Improper  Food — the  second.  Improper  Feeding. 

To  understand  the  first  error,  we  must  consider  what 
the  food  has  to  do ;  and  hov/  that  food  is  best  fitted  for  its 
functions. 

When  the  babe  is  born  into  the  world,  it  is  perfect  in  its 
being ;  each  organ  is  there  fitted  for  its  function,  each  limb 
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endowed  witli  movement  and  utility ;  the  whole  man  is 
there  conuined  in  that  Uttlc  form,  but  the  whole  has  to  be 
developed,  and  the  material  that  will  form  the  most 
ifn{>nrt.-int  factor  in  that  development  is  food.  The  babe's 
life  in  those  early  days  should  alternate  between  eating 
and  sleeping,  and  the  success  with  which  it  will  perform 
these  important  actions  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
suitability  of  its  food.  Out  of  the  food  supply  the  babe 
has  to  find  the  earthy  matter  to  harden  tlie  gristly  limbs 
into  bone;  it  ha*  to  find  the  fat  to  clothe  its  flesh,  the 
material  to  enrich  the  blood,  the  tissues  to  build  up  the 
internal  organs,  the  fibres  to  develop  the  muscles,  and 
beyond  that,  tlic  heat  that  nourishes  its  feeble  life  into 
vitality.  It  receives  the  food  into  its  stomach,  and  during 
the  period  of  rest  elaborates  from  these  materials  the 
supply  for  its  body.  Tlic  food  supply  of  an  infnnt  has, 
bulk  for  bulk,  to  do  more  work  than  the  aliment  of  an 
adult ;  for  it  has  not  only  to  replace  waste  and  maintain  life, 
but  it  has  to  give  out  material  for  developing  the  frame. 
The  growth  of  an  infant  in  the  first  year  of  its  life  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  subsequent  development,  and  this  is 
the  outcome  of  its  food.  This  growth  is  aided  or  retarded 
by  the  air  that  it  breathes.,  and  by  the  amount  of  rest  that  it 
is  allowed  ;  but  even  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances it  grows  more  rapidly  in  its  first  j'car  than  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  its  life.  A  healthy  baby  at  iti  birth 
should  weigh  from  8  to  9  lbs. ;  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  it 
has  more  than  doubled  that  weight. 

There  is  only  one  food  provided  by  nature  for  infants 
during  the  early  months  of  their  lives,  and  that  is  milk  ; 
the  mother,  if  in  a  healthy  natural  habit  of  body,  is  provided 
with  this  food  on  the  advent  of  her  babe  into  the  world, 
and  it  is  one  of  her  holiest  duties  to  supply  that  food  to 
the  little  hclples-t  life  dependent  upon  her.  This  fluid 
contains  in  itself  evcr>'thing  that  is  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  frame  ;  it  is  all  held  in  solution,  making 
it  easy  of  digestion  and  of  assimilation. 

The  analysis  of  milk  shows  that  it  contains  Sugar, 
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Butter,  Caseine,  Mineral  Salts,  Water — tlie  combination 
varying  in  the  milk  of  different  animals,  but  all  of  them 
containing  these  materials,  and  out  of  them  arc  built  up 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  sugar,  and 
butter  or  fat,  are  the  heat- gen  crating  products,  the  caseine 
or  cheese  are  the  flesh-producing  elements,  and  the  mineral 
salts  enter  largely  into  the  bone  and  blood  of  the  frame. 
These  four  elements  are  introduced  into  the  babe's  stomach 
in  the  form  of  milk,  and  this  is  Nature's  standard  of  food 
until  the  appearance  of  the  first  teeth  is  a  signal  for  an 
increased  diet  ;  all  deviations,  tlicrefore,  from  this  standard 
must  be  wrong. 

Our  present  artificial  way  of  living  has,  unfortunately, 
introduced  many  deviations  from  this  standard,  They  may 
be  either  primary  deviations,  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  food 
entirely  altered  ;  or  they  may  be  secondary  deviations,  that 
is,  foreign  elements  introduced  into  the  milk  through  the 
agency  of  the  mother.  Among  the  most  glaring  deviations 
from  the  standard  food  is  that  of  feeding  an  infant  beyond 
its  digestive  powers.  A  mother  is  sometimes  so  mistaken 
as  to  think  that  milk  is  not  sutTicicnt,  and  so  she  endeavours 
to  make  the  babe's  diet  more  like  her  own,  and  the  tender, 
long-suffering  stomach  is  choked  with  food  off  her  table, 
tea,  bread,  a  piece  of  meat  or  dried  fish  to  suck,  beer,  some- 
times, alas  gin  I  In  the  nurseries  of  the  more  well-to-do  this 
table  of  fare  is  represented  by  some  of  the  varied  foods  and 
infants'  biscuits  offered  to  tlie  public,  or  perhaps  some  of 
the  rich  dishes  prepared  for  the  master's  table — in  both 
cases  the  results  arc  the  same,  an  impaired  digestion,  dis- 
ordered bowels  and  a  weakened  frame,  besides  the  present 
evil  of  a  fractious,  restless  child. 

The  second  deviation  is  the  admixture  of  foreign 
elements  in  the  milk,  through  the  agency  of  the  mother. 
Milk  is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  of  all  forms  of  food,  and 
absorbs  into  itself  the  .surrounding  atmosphere,  or  any 
products  of  the  food  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  secreted— 
the  tumipy  taste  in  butter  ia  familiar  to  all — the  richness 
of  its  qualities  will  abo  depend  upon  the  generous  and 
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Sealthy  diet  out  of  which  it  is  made.  The  pcinr  mother 
will  mix  gin,  beer,  and  such  like,  with  the  milk  on  which 
she  nounshes  Jier  offspring;  the  rich  mother  will  mix 
wines,  spirits,  highly-spiced  and  indigestible  foods,  tea  and 
coffee,  with  the  food  of  her  babe  ;  again  with  the  same  result, 
a  weakened  digestion  and  an  impaired  constitution,  A 
nursing  mother  should  be  careful  of  what  she  eats  before 
suckling  her  babe.  It  is  wrong  to  nurse  the  babe  after  mat- 
ing a  rich,  stimulating  meal,  after  taking  wine  or  spirits,  or 
after  returning  from  a  heated,  excited  dance,  jaded  and 
tired.  If  the  mother  feels  that  her  milk  does  not  satisfy 
the  infant,  she  should  drink  a  glass  of  good  milk  ha!f-an- 
bour  before  nursing. 

As  the  infiVjit  passes  into  the  first  stage  of  dentition,  its 
diet  will  require  to  be  increased  ;  but  it  must  still  follow  the 
simple  lines  laid  down  for  it  by  nature,  and  consume  milk 
as  the  basis  of  its  food,  though  being  gradually  weaned  from 
the  mother.  The  next  element  that  should  be  given  to  the 
chikl  is  some  form  of  wheat-flour,  of  which  there  are  many 
good  prci>arations  offered  to  the  public  ;  one  meal  a  day  at 
first  substituted  for  the  breast-milk,  until  by  the  time  tlic 
infant  is  ten  months  old  it  is  entirely  weaned.  It  may  then 
have  a  sm.ill  portion  of  additional  animal  food,  in  the  form 
of  beef-tea,  bioth,  or  good  gravy ;  and  by  the  time  it  is 
twelve  months,  may  have  c^  or  milk  pudding.  At 
oghtccn  months  a  more  generous  diet  of  animal  food 
may  be  given,  meat  scraped  or  pounded  once  daily. 

On  the  question  of  giving  additional  animal  food  before 
twelve  months  of  age  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and 
as  children  arc  not  all  framed  alike,  there  may  be  room  fur 
this  divergence — find  out  what  suits  the  child  best  and  let 
him  have  it,  only  do  not  start  with  a  theory  to  which  the 
little  stomach  is  to  be  stretched  or  narrowed. 

Improper  feeding  consists,  in  feeding  at  irregular  times 
with  improper  quantities,  in  an  improper  manner. 

Few  practices  can  bring  more  di-scoinfort  and  weariness 
on  mother  and  babe  than  the  practice  of  feeding  the  infant 
whenever  it  cries.    This  has  its  origin  in  maternal  selfishness, 
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for  the  mother  cannot  put  up  with  the  cry  of  Iier  diild,  for- 
getting that  a  healthy  cry  is  a  useful  means  of  expanding 
the  lungs,  filling  them  with  air  and  so  purifying  the  blood. 
A  little  firmness  and  discretion  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
little  one's  life,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  content  and  good 
temper  of  the  babe,  and  the  rest  and  peace  to  the  mother. 
As  a  rule  the  shortest  interval  between  the  feeding  times 
should  be  two  hours ;  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  infant  and 
good  milk  this  interval  may  be  extended  to  three  hours 
with  advantage.  If  the  mother  is  always  draining  away 
her  breast-milk,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  secrete  the  fluid 
required,  and  so  the  supply  becomes  thin  and  unsatisfying, 
and  the  mother  becomes  weak  and  irritable.  If  the  baby  is 
always  being  fed  whenever  it  cries,  the  stomach  is  over- 
loaded, it  has  not  that  period  of  rest  that  is  necessary  for 
the  due  performance  of  its  function,  its  action  becomes 
weakened  though  increased,  a  habit  of  vomiting  is  induced, 
and  the  bowels,  in  sympathy  coming  to  its  aid.  become  dis- 
ordered. The  moral  effect  upon  the  child  is,  that  it  becomes 
quite  exacting  on  its  mother,  and  wearies  her  and  itself  with 
its  incessant  alternations  of  crying  and  feeding.  At  night  the 
interval  of  feeding  after  the  first  three  months  may  be 
doubled,  so  that  both  may  rest  well,  and  the  infant  will  not 
cry  until  taken  up.  but  when  it  awakes  soon  sink  to  sleep 
again,  ready  to  enjoy  its  moming  meal  with  a  healthy 
appetite.  Babies  may  be  brought  into  habits  as  regular  as 
a  clock,  with  a  little  patience  and  forbearance  at  the  outtet, 
and  the  poor  mothers  who  have  to  work  and  tend  thdr 
infants  would  be  much  the  gainers  by  pursuing  thi.s  plan. 

Feeding  with  improper  quantities  is  so  much  part  of  the 
former  paragraph,  that  the  two  can  hardly  be  considered 
apart.  The  result  of  feeding  at  irregular  times  is  that  the 
babe  takes  cither  liw  much  or  loo  little,  for  it  has  not  a 
healthy  standard  of  requirement  by  which  to  regulate  its 
supplies. 

The  quantity  of  each  feed  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
child  ;  at  first  it  will  not  take  more  than  two  ounces,  which  i-s 
about  the  quantity  secreted  by  each  breast ;  but  after  three 
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months  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  four  ounces,  so 
that  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the  child  should  take  about 
onc-and-a-lmlf  pints.  If  the  infant  has  to  be  brought  up  by 
hand,  the  same  quantities  should  be  given,  and  only  that 
quantity  be  put  in  the  bottle,  which  must  be  taken  away 
when  emptied,  or  the  child  sucks  air,  or  stale  food  into  its 
mouth.  Let  the  food  be  made  fresh  each  time,  for  the 
milk  will  readily  decompose  if  left  standing. 

N»ture  has  provided  us  with  a  standard  for  the  manner 
of  feeding  ;  she  prepares  her  meal  fresh  each  time,  and  only 
in  the  quantity  required,  and  she  serves  it  up  in  a  cleanly 
style.  It  is  unfortunately  a  standard  not  observed ;  for 
cither  the  mother  allows  herself  to  drift  into  slatternly 
habits  and  thus  contaminates  her  supply  of  food,  or,  if  she 
uses  a  bottle,  that  is  allowed  to  get  stale  and  fusty,  either 
for  want  of  proper  washing,  or  from  the  lazy  habit  of 
leaving  the  food  in  it  between  the  feeding  times.  Lazi- 
ness and  ignorance  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  maladies 
of  young  children,  and  there  is  much  excuse  for  a  poor 
overworked  motlicr,  who  has  the  cares  of  providing  the 
money  as  well  as  of  rearing  the  children  on  her  hands ; 
but  still  the  time  spent  upon  these  little  details,  which  seem 
of  no  importance,  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  end,  by  the 
quiet  orderly  habits  of  the  little  one,  which  will  allow  of 
the  work  of  the  house  being  done  in  the  intervals,  when 
the  babe  is  cither  .sleeping  or  enjoying  a  well-earned  kick 
on  the  floor,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  mother  to 
grasp  this  truth. 

When  the  preparation  of  the  infant's  food  is  the  duty  of 
the  nurse,  the  mother  must  not  only  teach  the  imperative 
necessity  of  cleanliness,  but  she  must  satisfy  herself  by 
personal  inspection  that  her  orders  are  carried  out ;  and  as 
it  is  a  mother's  holiest  duty  to  nourish  her  infant,  so  if  it  is 
her  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  perform  her  fujiction,  she 
should  do  the  next  best  thing,  and  see  that  all  is  done  as 
it  should  be.  When  a  bottle  is  used,  the  best  shape  is  the 
ol<1-fa.shioned  boat  sJiapc,  with  a  calfs  or  india>nibber  teat ; 
when  the  bottle  is  not  in  use  it  should  be  kept  in  pure 
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water,  and  after  each  feed  it  must  be  rinsed  out  with 
warm  water  with  a  little  soda  in  it,  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  every  particle  of  food,  the  teat  taken  off,  cleaned,  and 
kept  in  the  water  until  wanted.  Many  mothers  and  nurses 
have  a  decided  preference  for  the  more  modern  bottle  with 
the  india-rubber  tube,  a  very  mischievous  invention,  and 
answerable  for  many  infantile  ailments,  because  it  is  so 
difficult,  nay.  almost  impossible,  to  make  perfectly  clean. 
Any  particle  of  milk  clinging  about  it  will  turn  sour,  and 
infect  the  fresh  contents  of  the  bottle,  disarranging  the 
child's  stomach  and  taxing  its  bowels,  so  that  it  had  better 
be  discarded ;  still,  as  such  a  reform  is  impossible,  more 
time  must  be  given  to  making  it  quite  clean.  Connected 
with  this  bottle,  is  the  bad  plan  adopted  by  some  mothers 
of  giving  the  baby  the  tube  and  teat  alone  to  suck  at,  to 
keep  it  quiet ;  this  is  only  a  miserable  travesty  of  feeding, 
it  induces  a  bad  habit  of  sucking,  and  witli  it  the  child 
takes  in  a  great  deal  of  air  into  its  stomach.  If  a  baby  is 
regularly  fed  with  nature's  diet,  it  will  be  comfortable  and 
happy  between  the  feeding  times,  and  require  no  such 
petty  devices  to  cheat  it  into  propriety. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
TllE  RESULTS  OF  THESE  MISTAKES. 


Every  mother  should  have  some  knowledge,  even  though 
it  be  slight,  of  her  infant's  physical  nature,  so  that  she  may 
understand  in  a  rational  manner  how  to  feed  it,  and  how  to 
avoid  or  correct  the  minor  disorders  that  may  attack  it, 
through  its  food.  Such  a  sLindard  of  knowledge  is  not  by 
any  means  attained  by  women  before  entering  the  married 
alatc.  ihcir  experience  is  more  the  result  of  experiment  on 
the  firstborn.  Were  a  class  of  mothers  found,  and  put 
through  an  elementary  catechism,  as  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  their  babes,  they  would  be  found  to  have 
very  vague  and  contradictory  ideas  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomiich  or  the  digestive  tract — the  first  is  probably  a  bag 
that  must  be  kept  filled,  and  the  latter  a  long  tube  that  dis- 
tributes its  contaits  about  like  a  pipe  ;  as  to  the  peculiar 
provision  designed  for  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
food,  of  this  they  would  not  have  the  vaguest  idea. 

Inside  that  minute  frame  there  is  the  most  elaborate 
chemical  works  ever  devised,  and  there  is  a  very  perfect 
mechanism  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
nutritive  materials  wherever  they  are  wanted.  The  di- 
gestive apparatus  begins  with  the  lips,  and  ends  at  the 
anus ;  it  Ls,  in  fact,  a  long  tube,  of  unequal  dimensions,  and 
with  \-arying  functions.  It  is  lined  with  a  secreting  mem- 
brane called  the  mucous  membrane,  which  keeps  it  well 
lubricated  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  in  all  its  folds. 
Tlic  condition  of  this  membrane  is  shown  on  the  tongue  and 
inner  surface  of  the  mouth  ;  in  health,  it  should  look  clean, 
of  a  healthy  pink  tone,  and  moist ;  but  it  is  very  sympa- 
thetic with  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  betrays  disorder  in 
that  organ,  by  a  furred  dirt)-  appearance,  or  by  a  crop  fif 
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minute  pustules  on  its  surface,  called  thrush ;  in  very  serious 
ailments,  these  grow  into  sniail  ulcers.  This  state  of  mouth 
and  tongue  is  one  of  the  results  of  unhealthy  and  careless 
feeding,  is  caused  mainly  by  sour  milk,  or  by  dirty  bottles. 

The  tongue,  fauces  and  cheeks  are  all  brought  into  play 
in  the  act  of  sucking,  and  from  the  glands  is  secreted  the 
saliva  that,  mixing  with  the  food,  prepares  it  to  go  down  past 
the  throat  or  pharynx  into  the  cesophagus,  which  is  the  long 
narrow  tube  that  connects  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The 
stomacli  is  a  membranous  bag,  in  reality  a  widening  out  of  the 
digestive  tube,  in  an  infant,  of  the  size  of  an  egg-cup  ;  it  has 
two  openings,  the  one  to  admit  the  food,  the  cardiac  orifice, 
and  the  other  to  aliow  the  food  to  pass  into  the  intestines. 
the  pylorus ;  during  the  act  of  digestion  the  stomach 
pours  out  a  fluid  called  the  gastric  juice,  which  acts  chemi- 
cally upon  the  food  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  macerates 
and  dissolves  it ;  its  action  is  aided  by  a  slow  movement  of 
the  stomach,  by  which  the  food  is  turned  in  all  directions, 
and  the  mass  tlius  brought  into  contact  with  the  gastric 
juice,  which  is  a  powerful  acid.  The  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  opens  into  the  intestines  or  bowels,  which  arc  a 
continuation  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  consist  of  a  long 
tube  coiled  inside  the  abdomen  or  belly,  the  lower  end  of 
which  terminates  at  the  anus,  through  which  the  waste 
matter  is  expelled  from  the  body.  This  long  tube  is  hned 
all  through  its  length  with  the  same  secreting  membrane, 
and  has  besides,  a  complicated  apparatus  of  blood  vessels, 
which  select  and  distribute  the  nutriment  to  every  organ  of 
the  body.  There  are  two  other  organs  of  the  body  which 
assist  in  the  process  of  digestion,  viz.,  the  liver,  which 
secretes  a  fluid  called  bile,  and  the  pancreas,  which  secretes 
the  pancreatic  juice ;  both  these  fluids  act  upon  the  food 
on  its  passage  through  the  intestines,  The  intestines  have 
an  automatic  action,  like  the  progress  of  a  worm  along  the 
ground,  by  which  the  mass  during  the  process  of  digestion 
is  carried  along  their  whole  length. 

In  the  process  of  digestion  the  food  is  first  of  all  moistened 
with    the    saliva,  and    then    received    into   the   stomach. 
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where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  which  first 
separates  the  milk  into  curds,  and  then  mixes  it  into  a 
third  substance,  known  33  chyme;  in  this  state  it  is  passed 
into  the  first  bowel,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile.  These  act  especially  upon 
the  sugar  and  fat,  and  the  whole  material  is  converted  into 
ehyle,  a  highly  nutritive  fluid  in  a  state  to  nourish  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  by  being  taken  up  by  the 
vessels. 

The  entrance  to  the  intestines  is  jealously  guarded  by  a 
door,  the  pj'lorus,  which  refuses  to  pass  into  the  bowel 
any  ill-digested  or  crude  material ;  so  sensitive  is  this 
opening  that  the  presence  of  a  hard  unyielding  substance  is 
refused  passage,  and  is  sent  back  again  to  tlie  stomach  to  be 
subjected  to  a  further  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the 
accidental  passing  of  any  such  material  gives  rise  to  the 
Vk'cli-knawn  pain  in  the  stomach.  In  the  young  infant 
there  is  due  provision  for  the  performance  of  these  functions, 
only  in  .1  minute  delicate  manner,  and  so  sensitive  is  the 
balance  between  cause  and  elTect,  that  a  small  particle  of 
sour  food  will  suffice  to  cause  disturbance  along  the  whole 
digestive  track. 

The  stomach  and  its  appendages  being  fitted  only  for 
the  duty  natural  to  them,  it  mu^t  follow  that  an  unnatural 
demand  being  made  on  their  functions  will  lead  to  a  con- 
dttion  of  disease.  If  any  food  not  milk  is  given  to  the 
babe  the  stomach  is  at  once  over-taxed,  it  endeavours  to 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  so  becomes  over-active  ; 
tl»e  result  of  this  is  peraianently  to  weaken  tlie  organ,  the 
ga.ttric  juice  becomes  altered  in  quality,  so  that  the  food 
committed  to  the  stomach  is  not  duly  prepared  to  nourish 
the  body.  Nature  has  provided  herself  with  a  means  of 
ejecting  unsuitable  food,  or  food  in  excess,  by  the  rough  and 
ready  mode  of  vomiting ;  it  is  at  once  her  protest  and 
remonstrance,  but  though  of  all  means  the  least  harmful, 
still  it  induces  an  irritable  habit  of  stomach,  and  may  be 
made  use  of  too  often — as  the  foundation  of  habits,  even 
physical  tiiibils,  i»  laid  in  infancy,  and  the  digestive  organs 
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may  be  brought  into  good  or  bad  order  by  careful  and 
judicious  training.  If  we  think  for  one  moment  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  stomach  of  a  wee  babe  cannot  dispose  of 
tlic  same  food  as  an  aduU,  and  therefore  if  it  is  required  to 
extract  nourishment  out  of  what  is  beyond  its  capacity, 
that  it  must  be  permanently  weakened  or  injured.  How 
many  martyrs  to  indigestion  would  be  able  to  trace  the 
beginning  of  their  trouble  to  injudicious  feeding,  if  only 
their  recollection  carried  them  back  so  far. 

These  mischiefs  extend  to  the  bowels.  The  stomach 
having  done  its  httie  best  to  macerate  and  dissolve  the 
unwise  diet  given  to  it,  is  forced  to  pass  on  some  of  the 
material  ill-digested  into  the  intestines ;  these  oi^ns, 
jealous  of  the  integrity  of  their  charge,  pass  on  the 
intruder  with  the  greatest  haste,  to  tlie  manifest  discomfort 
of  the  poor  infant,  who  lies  with  legs  drawn  up,  and 
belly  tense,  uttering  restless  cries  of  pain,  until  an  attack 
of  diarrhcea  puts  an  end  for  the  time,  to  its  sufferings. 
The  undue  action  of  the  bowels  has  left  its  mark  behind,  in 
an  inflamed,  irritable  condition  of  the  canal,  and  in  a 
starved  condition  of  the  organs  that  are  crying  out  for 
nourishment  The  poor  little  babe  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  the  mistaken  mother,  in  her  efforts  to  fatten 
her  child  by  increasing  its  food,  makes  bad  worse.  There 
is  all  the  difference  possible  between  a  child  nursed,  even 
partially,  and  one  brought  up  by  hand  on  improper  food  ; 
the  one  is  contented,  comfortable  and  plump,  the  other  is 
fretful,  restless,  irritable,  and  flabby — perhaps  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  hint  at  the  probable  origin  of  a  bad 
temper  in  the  stomach  !  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  peevish, 
irritable  baby  is  so,  because  its  food  disagrees  with  it 

Next  in  importance  in  its  mischievous  results  is 
irregular  feeding  :  irregular  in  quantity  and  in  interval. 
The  functions  of  the  body  are  most  efficiently  performed 
when  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  need  of  rest  even  in  organs 
out  of  sight ;  too  little  rest  enfeebles  the  action,  we  know 
this  of  our  own  experience ;  a  prolonged  effort  whether 
mental   or   physical  brings   on  exhaustion,  and   a   longer 
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period  of  repose  is  necessary  to  restore  the  tone — if  the 
excessive  action  ts  persisted  in,  even  when  the  organ  is 
ciying  out  for  rest,  it  becomes  permanently  enfeebled  and 
ultimately  breaks  down. 

As  the  stomach  is  not  simply  a  bag.  tilled  and  emptied 
by  taking  food  ;  but  is  a  muscular  organ,  with  an  appro- 
priate action,  both  muscular  and  secretive,  brought  into 
play  by  the  stimulus  of  receiving  food,  it  must  follow  that 
it  requires  an  interval  of  rest  to  alternate  with  its  period  of 
action.  Neither  does  the  stomach  simply  receive  food  and 
pass  it  on,  the  process  of  digestion  is  one  requiring  time. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  have  all  in  turn  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  before  they  can  be  passed 
on  into  the  bowel ;  and  if  the  mother  is  always  feeding 
her  baby  when  it  cries,  too  much  food  is  kept  in  the 
stomach  and  it  is  not  properly  digested ;  moreover,  the 
organ  becomes  fatigued  and  unfitted  for  its  work ;  it  has 
no  period  of  rest,  and  is  obliged  to  do  its  work  in  a  hurried, 
imperfect  manner.  One  meal  should  be  entirely  disposed 
of  before  the  next  is  given. 

It  is  not  healthy  to  give  food  between  meals,  it  spoils 
the  appetite,  and  brings  the  child  into  greedy  habits.  At 
night  the  period  of  rest  given  to  the  stomach  must  be 
longer,  and  except  the  child  is  ill,  it  should  not  he 
awakened  to  be  fed.  Nurses  in  hospitals  get  into  the  bad 
habit  of  awaking  comparatively  healthy  children  for 
feeding,  forgetting  that  sleep  is  meat  and  drink  to  the 
infant.  On  the  other  hand,  irregular  intervals  are  hurtful, 
the  rh)'thmical  action  of  activity  and  r&'it  is  interrupted, 
the  appetite  unsatisfied  at  its  usual  time  begins  to  feed  on 
itself,  and  when  the  meal  is  given  it  is  not  in  a  healthy 
state  to  enjoy  it  The  temper  also  becomes  fretful  and 
impatient,  the  healthy  .sensation  of  hunger  passes  into  that 
of  exhaustion,  alTecting  not  only  the  stomach  but  all  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  they  languish  for  their  supply  of 
nourishment — "  too  tifxid  to  cat "  may  be  baby's  condition 
as  well  as  its  mother's. 

The  quantity  given  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of 
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the  receptacle.  In  rest  the  stomach  is  about  the  size  of  an 
egg-cup  ;  it  is  elastic,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if 
tightened  out  like  a  drum,  cannot  properly  perform  its 
function  of  moving  the  food  about,  and  also  in  course  of 
time  it  loses  some  of  its  elasticity  and  tone.  The  infant 
suffers  great  discomfort  from  an  over-di.stcnded  stomach, 
which  it  can  only  relieve  by  vomiting,  and  as  it  has  this 
remedy  at  hand  the  evil  is  sooner  got  rid  of,  and  its  ill- 
effects  minimised.  Still  this  is  no  reason  for  continuing  the 
practice ;  it  is  a  wiser  course  that  the  babe  should  leave  the 
breast  before  quite  satisfied  th,in  tliat  it  should  be  fed  until 
it  vomits;  the  result  in  the  long  run  must  be  an  irritable 
stomach  and  fiatulency. 

The  infant's  condition  is  the  best  indication  of  its  suc- 
cessful feeding.  A  rationally-fed  baby  will  be  happy  and 
comfortable ;  its  face  will  look  at  rest ;  it  will  smile  and 
laugh  upon  the  world  with  the  inconsequence  of  ignorance  ; 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  in  the  arms 
or  in  the  cot,  and  it  will  learn  patience  and  self-control. 
Yes.  it  is  not  too  early  to  teach  the  little  one  that  lesson, 
that  though  a  person  of  great  importance,  yet  it  must  wait 
sometimes.  The  habit  of  crying  for  a  thing,  and  crying 
until  it  has  what  it  cries  for,  is  begun  in  the  earliest  infancy  ; 
and  in  giving  in  to  that  human  weakness,  the  mother  is  pre- 
paring a  rod  for  her  own  back,  which  will  end  in  sorrow  and 
bitter  self-reproach. 

"I'ceamcd,  and  I'ccamed,  and  I'ceamed  till  1  got  it," 
was  the  triumphant  utterance  of  a  little  mite,  of  a  little 
over  two  years,  who  had  so  early  learnt  her  guardian's 
weak  point ;  and  experience  teaches  us  that  the  "  ccaming  " 
will  be  carried  on  in  a  modified  form  through  life,  until 
some  bitter  discipline  is  mercifully  sent  to  correct  the  over- 
indulgence of  early  years.  Children,  even  at  this  tender 
age,  are  very  knowing,  and  quickly  judge  if  they  are  going 
to  be  masters.  A  young  thing  was  heard  muttering  to 
herself  one  day,  "  It's  no  good  my  crying  now,  Aunt  Janey 
doesn't  mind  it,"  and  thercsultof  Aunt  Janey's  indifference 
[■was  very  soon  evident  in  the  more  contented  hap]}y  child- 
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lire.  It  is  most  mistaken  kindness  to  attend  to  the  baby's 
cries,  unless  there  is  a  cause  for  them,  and  that  the  mother 
will  soon  know.  A  passing  nod,  or  word,  and  smile  will 
satisfy  it  with  notice ;  it  does  not  want  rocking,  or  thumping, 
or  shaking,  or  being  fidgeted  at,  tired  out  itself  and  its 
nurse  likewise,  by  going  through  a  series  of  gymnastic 
performances. 
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CHAPTER    in. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES   RATIONAL  FEEDING. 

In  other  words,  how  may  an  infant  be  so  fed  that  his 
body  shall  develop  and  his  health  be  niaintained  in  this  the 
first  stage  of  his  existence  ? 

It  will  be  necessary  first  to  understand  what  purposes 
food  subserves  in  the  body,  and  how  those  ends  are  attained 
by  the  appropriate  diet  of  infants. 

When  the  babe  begins  its  independent  existence,  it  has 
to  find  the  materials  for  its  development  in  the  food  given 
to  it ;  it  has  to  grow  as  well  as  to  live  ;  in  other  words,  it  has 
to  maintain  its  force  and  build  up  its  frame.  The  body  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  capable  of  movement, 
progression,  development,  repair,  self-adjustment  and  self- 
feeding.  It  may  be  likened  to  an  engine  with  cranks,  levers, 
wheels,  pulleys,  etc.,  having  in  it  a  boiler,  fire,  and  force- 
pump  ;  this  machine  once  set  going  never  stops  until  it  is 
finally  taken  down  and  put  in  the  grave ;  the  repair, 
feeding,  stoking  and  supply  of  nc»v  material  is  all  continued 
whilst  it  is  working  and  is  part  of  its  working.  It  is  not  only 
a  mechanism,  but  it  contains  the  intelligence  to  direct, 
control,  and  regulate  the  mechanism,  and  the  laboratory  to 
prepare  the  fuel  that  gives  it  force.  Such  is  the  babe  and 
such  is  tlie  man, "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ;"  the  high- 
est order  in  creation,  designed  toexpoundtheMakcr's  glory 
and  wisdom.  In  all  engines  there  is  a  motive-power,  supplied 
by  the  steam  generated  primarily  by  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  which  ijives  out  heat ;  heat  is  converted  into  force,  force 
into  motion,  motion  into  work  done;  in  the  friction  and 
daily  wear  and  tear  there  is  waste  of  material,  which  is  re- 
placed   by    man's    agency,    and     the    fuel    is    supplied 
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by  the  stoker ;  but  the  body  is  self-acting,  self-feeding. 
The  source  of  its  energy  is  the  food  by  which  it  is 
nourished  ;  the  materials  out  of  which  it  constructs  its 
mechanism,  and  repairs  the  waste,  is  the  food  ;  the  heat 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  life  is  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  food  ;  the  fluid  th,^  flows  to  every  part, 
vitalizing  all  in  its  passage,  draws  its  supply  from  the  food  ; 
the  mental  ciTort  thai  regulates  the  engine,  and  tliat  goes 
forth  out  of  itself  to  help  others,  derives  its  potentiality 
from  the  food  ;  the  food  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  it  all. 
In  infancy  the  fuel  has  to  be  put  on  the  fire  by  the  mother  or 
nurse,  and  it  is  no  good  their  putting  on  what  will  not  bum. 
Tlic  body  requires  a  constant  supply  of  suitable  materials 
for  ifi  work,  and  these  materials  must  be  given  in  such  a  form 
tliat  it  may  make  best  use  of  them.  The  materials  required, 
arc  nitrogenous  matter,  hydrocarbons  or  fats,  the  carbo- 
hydrates or  starches  and  sugars,  and  salts,  The  first  class, 
the  nitrt^enous  matter,  is  of  the  highest  viilue  ;  out  of  it  the 
muscles  and  ingredients  of  all  the  important  parts  of  the 
body  have  to  be  taken  ;  it  forms  the  essential  agent  of  life 
and  growth,  there  could  be  no  existence  or  development 
without  it.  The  hydrocarbons,  or  fats,  are  chiefly  necessary  to 
provide  the  heat,  and  therefore  force,  in  all  its  forms  ;  the 
fat  also  serves  as  a  padding  and  clothing  to  keep  the 
internal  parts  warm.  The  carbo-hydrates,  or  sugars,  seem  to 
supply  light  fuel,  and  to  store  themselves  up  as  3  reserve  of 
force  ;  the  mineral  salts  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  bones,  and  teeth.  Lastly,  there  is  the  water,  which  acts 
as  the  universal  solvent,  and  supplies  moisture  to  ihe  body. 
Though  all  these  elements  may  be  found  around  us,  in  the 
air  wc  breathe,  and  the  earth  we  walk  on,  still,  wc  can  make 
no  u-ie  of  them  unless  they  are  given  in  some  compound 
form,  and  for  the  babe  the  best  vehicle,  and  the  only  food 
that  contains  them  all,  1.1  milk.  They  are  found  in  vary- 
ing proportions  in  different  milks,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  up  the  infant  by  hand,  the  milk  used  must 
be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  human 
milk. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reasonable  and  natural 
way  to  bring  up  the  child  is  at  the  breast,  and  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  dishonour  to  motherhood  to  give  up  this  duty  for 
any  reason  short  of  imperative  necessity ;  a  mother  who 
will  face  the  self-deniais  necessary,  and  lead  a  rational 
healthy  life,  will  reap  the  reward,  in  the  comfort  and  health 
of  her  nursling  ;  but,  sad  to  say,  there  are  some  women  who 
will  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  of  the  married 
life,  yet  who  are  quite  willing  to  sacrifice  the  wellbcing  of 
those  infants  they  have  brought  into  the  world  to  their 
selfish  ease,  or  their  false  delicacy.  Every  woman  who 
seeks  the  married  state  is  taking  upon  herself  duties,  duties 
some  of  the  highest  that  can  devolve  on  any  human  being, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  God,  she  is  chargeable  for  the  care, 
health,  moral  wellbeing  of  the  babe  she  has  asked  fTx>m 
Him.  With  the  infant  that  He  ^ves,  is  also  given  the  food 
which  that  infant  will  require,  and  His  intention  is  that  the 
mother  shall  nourish  and  cherish  that  babe  in  her  bosom, 
and  learn  through  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  the  hijjhcsC 
expression  of  love.  The  mother  is  henceforth  to  {jivc  her 
life  to  her  young  ones,  she  is  to  find  her  life  in  their  life. 
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and  she  is  lo  k«ep  her  health  pure  and  wholesome  for  their 
sitkes. 

The  next  best  resource  is  to  have  a  wet-nurse,  and  if  a 
health/  clean  woman  be  selected,  who  has  no  constitutional 
taint,  the  babe  should  thrive.  The  selection  of  the  wet- 
nurse  should  be  intrusted  to  the  medical  adviser  of  the 
family,  and  he  will  seek  for  one  whose  child  is  about  the 
^e  of  the  foster-child,  and  who  has  an  ample  supply  of 
milk,  then  ali  will  go  well ;  this,  however,  is  not  always 
possible  because  of  the  expense. 

If  both  the  mother  and  the  wet-nurse  arc  out  of  the 
question,  then  the  child  must  be  fed  by  hand,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  this  should  be  done  rationally.  Nature  has 
given  a  standard  diet  to  which  she  expects  every  one  to 
conform,  on  pain  of  punishment,  and  chemical  research  has 
3nal>'sed  that  food,  so  that  we  may  t>e  able,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  to  imitate  it  Asses'  milk  is  the  next  best 
substitute  for  human  milk,  the  curd  is  light  and  easily 
digested  ;  but  it  is  often  unattainable,  except  in  large  towns, 
and  then  it  can  only  he  the  food  of  the  rich,  so  that,  as  a 
rule,  cow's  milk  has  to  be  relied  on.  It  may  seem  a  very 
simple  process,  by  the  adniixturo  of  a  little  water,  to  bring 
cow's  milk  to  the  same  standard  as  mother's  miik,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  objection  ;  the  curd  is  heavier,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  to  disorder 
the  bowels ;  this  may  be  partially  got  over  by  boiling  the 
milk,  which  causes  the  curd  to  coagulate  in  lighter  masses, 
and  it  also  protects  the  milk  against  infection.  It  has  un- 
fortunately been  proved  of  late  years,  that  milk  can  become 
the  means  of  conveying  the  poisons  of  specLil  fevers. 

If  cow's  milk  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  boiled  and  diluted 
with  three  parts  of  water,  and  have  sugar  added,  in  the 
proportion  ofa  small  tables  jxionful  to  a  pint.  For  the  first 
month,  the  infant  will  require  \\  pint  of  diluted  milk  in 
the  34  hours ;  at  three  months,  2  pints,  Increasing  to  3  pints 
by  six  months  ;  it  requires  more  in  bulk  because  the  cow's 
milk  is  weaker. 

In  spite  of  all  care,  it  may  be  found  that  the  cow's  milk 
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does  not  a^ree,  it  may  cause  colic,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
There  is  yet  another  form  in  which  it  may  be  tried  before 
finally  abandoning  it,  and  that  is  as  condensed  milk.  Con- 
densed miSk  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily 
digested,  and  of  keeping  perfectly  fresh  ;  it  must  he  freely 
diluted,  commencing  with  i  teaspoonful  to  30  of  water, 
increasing  the  strength  gradually,  until  at  six  months  the 
full  strength  i  in  10  is  reached.  It  is  a  verj'  serious 
mistake  to  give  it  too  strong,  under  the  erroneous  idea  tliat 
the  child  will  get  more  food. 

There  are  now  two  styles  of  condensed  milk  in  the 
market,  the  sweetened  and  the  unsweetened,  the  latter 
being  sometimes  preferred ;  but,  after  all  said  and  done, 
these  are  unsatisfactory  substitutes  for  the  real  thing,  for 
however  perfectly  the  component  parts  may  be  imitated, 
still  there  is  always  lacking  the  living  principle,  which  in 
some  mysterious  manner  convey,':  a  virtue  to  substances 
mixed  in  life,  which  can  never  be  equalled  by  artificial 
compounds. 

If  all  kinds  of  milk  absolutely  disagree  with  the  child, 
then  some  other  food  must  be  found  that  will  suit  the 
stomach,  only  milk  should  not  be  given  up,  until  it  has 
been  submitted  to  a  most  patient,  ingenious  trial.  Some 
parents  are  only  too  ready  to  say,  "  Oh  I  the  milk  is  not 
sufficient,  and  so  we  are  giving  it  something  else,"  as 
though  they  were  proud  of  the  fact  The  cats  and  dogs 
bring  up  fine  healthy  children  on  milk,  and  surely  we  can 
at  least  do  as  well  as  they. 

It  is  very  unwise  to  try  the  patent  foods  for  an  infant 
under  six  months  of  age  ;  they  are  all  too  heavy,  and  arc, 
besides,  deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter  and  fat;  a  child  so 
fed  will  grow  up  rickety  and  unable  to  cope  with  acute 
disease;  it  will  have  deficient  vitality  and  feeble  powers  of 
repair.  The  grand  defect  of  .all  these  foods  is  that  they  arc 
vegetable  and  consist  mainly  of  starch.  Arrowroot  and 
corn-fiourarealmoflt  entirely  deficient  in  nutritious  qualities, 
they  are  of  all  foods  the  poorest ;  barley,  sago,  tapioca  ami 
rice  arc  all  open  to  the  same  objection,  in  a  less  degree ; 
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oatmeal  contains  more  nutrition  than  the  above-mentioned 
grains,  but  it  has  also  more  indigestible  matter.  A  very 
iiseful  farinaceous  preparation  is  fine  entire  wheat-flour, 
tliat  prepared  expressly  for  infants  and  invalids. 

A  very  useful  food,  and  a  good  vehicle  for  the  conveyance 
of  milk  into  an  irritable  stomach,  is  br&id  jdly'  only  it 
must  be  made  with  great  care,  and  many  mothers  object  to 
it  because  of  the  trouble.  Another  excellent  substitute  for 
milk  is  whey,  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  boiled  milk  and 
one  small  tcaspoonful  of  cream  for  each  half  bottle. 
Barley-water  may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  cream,  but 
to  all  these  foods  the  quantity  of  milk  must  be  gradually 
increased,  as  the  stomach  is  able  to  bear  it 

Many  mothers  are  tempted  to  neglect  their  maternal 
duties,  or  to  supplement  them,  by  the  lavish  introduction 
of  Patent  Foods :  " Perfect  substitute  for  mother's  milk;" 
"excellent  substitute  for  mother's  milk."  Now  there  is  no 
such  thing,  it  is  a  delusion  ;  not  one  of  these  foods  can 
claim  to  be  that ;  they  arc  valuable  in  their  way,  and  in 
thdr  proper  place,  but  this  is  not  their  place.  First  of  all, 
they  arc  very  dc^cient  in  fat,  in  which  human  milk  is  parti- 
cularly ricli  ;  secondly,  they  are  overburdened  with  starch, 
which  is  not  in  human  milk,  and  starch  is  not  an  element 
that  can  be  used  by  the  infant  stomach,  it  taxes  the  diges- 
tive powers  before  it  is  converted  into  sugar  and  fat.  This 
last  objection  has  not  the  same  weight,  when  speaking  of 
malted  foods,  as  the  action  of  malting  converts  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar.  Then  to  give  the  same  relative 
outritive  value,  the  bulk  of  the  food  must  be  increased, 
which  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  a  small  infant. 

After  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  these  foods  arc  in 
their  right  place,  as  a  supplement  to  mother's  milk,  but 
not  as  a  substitute,  and  it  is  right  tliat  the  public  should 
know  what  place  these  fotid.'S  occupy  in  the  nourishment  of 
their  infants.  The  question  of  how  to  feed  sickly  chil- 
dren will  be  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  so  that  the  mcdi- 
dnal  and  other  remedies  would  be  out  of  place  here 
"  See  Kecipca  oi  the  cud  of  I'^in  II. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  any 
food  that  is  not  milk,  or  that  has  not  milk  as  its  basis,  is 
not  a  rational  food  for  an  infant. 

We  now  reach  the  vexed  point,  how  to  proceed  after  the 
age  of  six  months,  and  on  this  point  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  One  authority  says,  continue  the  animal 
food,  in  Uie  stronger  form  of  meat-extracts  (tiroth,  beef- 
tea,  etc.) ;  another  says,  by  no  means  give  the  child  animal 
food,  other  than  milk,  until  after  two  years  of  age.  Each 
authority  will  illustrate  the  precept  by  a  successful  specimen 
ofa  healthily  fed  child.  What  is  a  poor  bewildered  mother 
to  do,  who  wishes  to  do  all  that  is  for  the  best  for  her 
offspring  ? 

Practice  is  better  than  theory,  any  day,  and  motliers  will 
often  solve  a  question  over  which  scientists  are  wrangling. 
The  construction  of  the  human  frame  shows  that  man  is  an 
omnivorous  feeder ;  that  in  all  individuals  there  is  an 
idiosyncr.isy  tliat  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  individual. 
It  is  the  egoism  that  separates  the  one  from  the  other,  the 
mysterious  soul  that  stamps  itself  early  in  life  on  the  infant, 
and  that  through  life  just  makes  each  to  differ  we  know 
not  how,  from  his  fellow.  We  have  not  all  been  turned 
out  of  one  mould,  framed  to  one  pattern,  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  lay  down  a  hard,  fast  rule  of 
diet ;  what  will  suit  one  will  not  suit  the  other. 

After  the  age  of  six  months,  when  the  formation  and 
cutting  of  the  teeth  is  marking  a  crisis  in  the  child's  history, 
and  when  the  increased  development  is  demanding 
increased  nutrition,  in  some  manner  more  food  must  be 
given,  and  the  food  that  will  agree  best  with  the  child 
is  the  food  most  suitable.  The  test  of  a  suitable  food 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  child's  body,  and  in  its 
general  condition,  and  not  be  hunted  up  in  books  and 
treatises. 

If  the  child  sleeps  quietly  after  its  meals,  or  seems 
happy  and  at  ease,  if  it  is  not  troubled  to  a  great  extent 
with  flatulency,  if  the  bowels  are  opened  easily  twice  a 
day  or  so,  by  a  semi-solid  motion,  if  its  flesh  feels  firm  and 
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p]ump^  and  its  temper  is  good,  then  its  food  is  agreeing 
witti  it,  and  it  is  deriving  nourishment  from  it 

At  this  age  another  nieal  must  be  introduced  once  a  day 
if  the  baby  i.i  at  the  brea<tt,  and  the  mother  must  use  her 
own  experience  in  the  selection  ;  any  one  of  the  standard 
foods  may  be  used,  according  to  directions  ;  or  biscuit- 
powder,  or  entire  w)icat-f1our  ;  if  the  child  is  being  brought 
up  by  hand,  one  botlleful  of  the  food  may  be  substituted 
for  the  millc,  and  the  milk  itself  should  be  given  stronger, 
almost  undiluted,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it 

On  no  account  should  bread,  as  bread,  be  used  as  an  article 
of  food  at  this  age ;  the  ordinary  whcaten  bread  of  the 
household  has  been  despoiled  of  many  of  ttie  ingredients 
required  by  the  infant,  and  in  the  process  of  baking  the 
starch  granules,  and  lactic  acid,  the  product  of  fermentation, 
are  fixed  in  the  loaf  in  a  highly  indigestible  form  ;  it  can 
only  be  used  with  safety  in  the  forrn  above  mentioned  as 
bread  jelly.  Arrowroot  and  corn-flour  also  must  be  struck 
off  the  diet-list ;  they  are  nearly  pure  starch,  and  as  such 
re  not  nutritious.  Children  fed  on  these  foods  grow  tliin 
tand  feeble ;  they  are  voracious,  in  spite  of  the  food  tliey 
take,  wasting  daily  more  and  more  till  they  die. 

Prepared  barley,  sagov  taptoca,  rice,  arc  all  for  the  same 
reason  unsuitable  foods,  they  are  too  starchy,  and  are  only 
food  because  of  the  milk  with  which  they  are  prepared. 

Oatmeal  is  a  valuable  article  of  food,  it  is  nutritious,  and 
forms  the  Mtaple  diet  of  adult  and  child  in  the  North 
country  ;  it  can  hardly  be  used  witit  advantage  until  the 
infant  is  eight  or  nine  months  old,  as  it  taxes  the  digestion, 
but  if  it  agrees  with  the  child  it  may  be  continued  with 
advantage  as  part  of  its  diet 

If  the  child  begins  at  this  age  with  animal  food,  plus  the 
milk,  it  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  beef-tea,  or  broth, 
carefully  prepared,  half  a  tcacupful  a  day  at  one  time, 
gradually  increased. 

The  appearance  of  the  teeth  in  the  gums  is  Nature's  sign 
to  the  mother  that  sJic  is  preparing  the  child  for  an  entire 
change  in  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  mother  should 
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follow  her  lead  by  the  gradual  weaning  of  the  child  from 
die  breast,  so  that  by  the  age  of  twelve  months  it  is  entirely 
weaned.  It  is  not  right  to  make  this  change  suddenly,  it 
is  a  tax  on  both  babe  and  nurse,  nor  on  the  other  hand  is 
it  right  to  suckle  the  infant  after  the  twelfth  month,  the 
infant  requires  more  food  than  the  mother's  milk  supplies, 
so  that  it  becomes  starved,  rickety,  delicate,  Jil-nourishcd, 
and  the  prolonged  nursing  exhausts  the  mother's  strength, 
so  that  she  is  not  able  to  secrete  a  nourishing  fluid.  It  is 
one  of  those  infringements  of  Nature's  laws  which  bring 
their  own  punishment 

The  child  now  being  weaned,  it  may  have  an  increased 
diet  of  animal  food  with  advantage,  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
or  some  light  custard  pudding  (the  egg  is  more  likely  to 
agree  if  given  in  the  form  of  a  pudding),  and  some  under- 
done meat,  finely  minced  or  shredded  into  a  pulp,  with 
gravy  or  beef-tea ;  porridge  with  treacle  or  milk,  boiled 
bread  and  milk,  or  a  plate  of  the  entire  wheat-flour.  This 
is  a  good  diet  until  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  or  two 
years.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  give  bread  and  butter  to  so 
young  a  child,  bread  and  milk  is  much  more  wholesome, 
and  is  a  vehicle  for  a  good  supply  of  milk.  Milk  should 
form  the  child's  drink  until  quite  four  or  five  years  of  «mc, 
when  a  variety  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  cocoa  for  one 
meal ;  tea  and  coffee  are  not  proper  for  children,  and  »w 
form  of  alcohol  except  by  the  order  of  a  doctor. 

Fruit  well  cooked  and  given  in  small  quantities  sweetened, 
is  an  important  food,  and  one  unhappily  too  much  neglected 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  particularly  nutritious,  but  it 
contains  s.ilts  useful  to  the  blood,  and  medicinally  it  acts  as 
a  purifier  ;  it  agrees  very  well  with  young  children,  and  is 
readily  eaten  by  them.  The  most  wholesome  time  to  give 
it  is  in  the  morning,  at  breakfast  and  for  luncheon,  not  in 
the  evening  or  at  going  to  bed. 

It  is  a  very  mischievous  practice  to  let  the  child  sit  at 
the  table  with  its  elders,  and  be  given  a  piece  here  and  a 
piece  there,  with  a  little  taste  out  of  a  glass ;  the  food 
(prepared  for  the  ciders  is  not  fitting  for  the  young  stomach. 
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and  moreover,  it  spoils  the  healthy  interval  that  should 
tUpsc  bet\veen  each  meal,  and  teaches  the  child  greedy 
habits.  The  Utile  taste  out  of  the  glass  may  be  the 
foundation  of  that  curse  of  man  or  woman's  life,  a  craving 
for  strong  drinks.  Many  a  drunkard  unfortunately  dates 
his  love  of  drink  from  the  glass  at  his  father's  tabic. 
Parents  are  not  the  only  offenders,  nurses  and  servants  do 
the  same  to  the  impairment  of  the  child's  digestion. 

The  intervals  of  feeding  may  be  increased  to  four  hours 
after  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  It  is  unwise  in  the 
case  of  a  healthy  child  to  anticipate  the  meals,  the  stomach 
then  loses  the  interval  of  rest  which  it  requires,  in  common 
with  tlie  other  organs  of  the  body,  to  fit  it  for  its  duties. 

The  whole  of  the  above  chapter  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words. 

l*"ind  out  what  form  of  food  suits  the  child's  stomach 
best,  and  persevere  with  it ;  do  not  start  with  theories  to 
be  reduced  to  practice,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  child's 
licalth — an  exclusively  animal  diet,  or  a  farinaceous  diet,  or 
a  mixed  diet  surrounded  with  a  hard  and  fast  line,  over 
which  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  not  to  step;  study  the 
babe's  nature,  and  found  your  practice  upon  the  result  of 
observation. 

Avoid  giving  everything  that  you  know  to  be  unsuitable, 
which  your  common  sense  should  point  out  to  you  ;  let  the 
food  be  simple,  simply  cooked  and  given  at  regular 
intervals,  and  not  in  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time. 
Remember  that  it  is  only  an  elastic  egg-cup  you  have  to 
fill,  and  that  after  that  egg-cup  has  emptied  itself  of  its 
contents,  it  requires  a  period  of  rest  to  prepare  for  its  next 
time  of  work.  Also  reraembei'  tliat  the  stomach  will  .settle 
do\t-n  to  its  work  much  better,  if  it  is  allowed  to  become 
accustomed  to  one  style  of  feeding,  than  if  perpetual 
experiments  are  being  tried  upon  it,  and  that  regularity  in 
time  and  regularity  in  quantity  are  important  factors  in 
securing  a  healthy  vigorous  digestion. 

This  chapter  must  not  conclude  without  a  few  words  on 
prolonged  nursing  :  It  takes  its  rise  from  an  erroneous  idea 
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that,  if  the  child  be  kept  at  the  breast,  it  will  hinder  anotlicr 
pregnancy ;  in  other  words,  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  an  old  wives'  fable,  and  both  motlier  and 
infant  are  to  be  weakened  by  continuing  a  process  contrary 
to  nature,  and,  for  a  visionary  idea,  are  to  m^e  their  lives 
a  burden.  If  only  parents  would  follow  Nature's  laws,  and 
not  intrude  their  ignorant  thoughts,  to  mar  the  symmetry 
of  her  plan,  our  hospitals  would  be  half  empty  ;  certainly, 
the  patients  that  feed  a  children's  ward  are  eitlier  victims 
of  over-feeding,  or  under-feeding,  or  improper  feeding.  If 
the  mother  of  a  rickety  child  is  cross-examined  as  to 
the  previous  history  of  her  patient,  she  will  be  forced  to 
own  one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  babe  has  been  fed 
on  the  adult's  food  of  the  parent,  or  that  it  has  been  kept 
too  long  at  the  breast 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  mother  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
nourishing  two  lives,  especially  when  it  is  very  often  a 
hard-working,  half-fed  striving  parent,  who  is  terribly 
handicapped  in  the  race  for  life  already ;  it  is  altogether 
a  mistake  on  her  part,  and  will  cause  evils  to  herself  and 
her  offspring,  that  a  lifetime  will  not  remedy.  Every  pang 
that  a  mother  feels  from  her  infant's  teeth  is  a  shiirp 
reminder  to  her,  that  she  is  ofTending  Nature's  laws,  and 
that  she  must  mend  her  ways. 

The  process  of  weaning  should  be  a  gradual  on^  and 
may  be  commenced  at  the  a^e  of  seven  months,  by  sub- 
stituting one  meal  of  prepared  food  for  the  breast ;  it  should 
be  quite  finished  by  the  time  the  infant  has  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  months,  and  if  it  be  done  carefully,  and  as  the 
child  is  able  to  bear,  it  will  be  got  over  very  well 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FOOD  FOR  SICK  BABES. 

A  SICKLV  ailing  child  is  a  pitiful  sight,  appealing  at  once 
W  our  compassion  and  sympathy ;  its  plaintive  wail  and 
questioning  eyes,  almost  reproachful  in  tlicir  weariness, 
tired  out  crc  life  is  half  begun,  missing  its  heritage  of 
happiness  and  comfort,  a  partner  in  the  suffering  lot  of 
humanity,  often  the  victim  of  selfishness  and  ignorance, 
what  is  there  in  life  half  so  sad  ?  And  when  we  add  to 
this,  the  thought  that  that  miserable  start  in  life  will  dog 
its  steps  to  the  end,  that  scored  upon  the  various  organs 
in  its  body,  will  be  permanent  marks  of  bad  feeding,  and 
irrational  food,  it  sliould  surely  make  us  most  careful,  most 
diligent  to  learn  and  follow  out  the  natural  mode  of 
feeding.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  to  shake  the  head  and 
talk  ftcntimentally  of  "the  poor  little  sufferers,"  or  in  pious 
tones  to  lament  the  sore  affliction  of  God,  in  some  wasted 
frame,  when  after  all.  God  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mother's  pig-headedness,  which  has  turned  a  promising 
nursling  into  "a  little  sufferer,"  However,  one  half  erf 
mankind  must  alw.-iys  be  occupied  in  rectifying  the 
mistaken  made  by  the  other  half,  so  it  will  be  well  to 
learn  how  to  remedy  these  poor  little  stomachs,  so  as  to  tlo 
them  the  most  good.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
grapple,  how  to  feed  a  sickly  child  ;  the  food  is  the  cause  of 
it,  and  the  food  is  in  fault,  and  yet  food  it  must  ha\-c,  or  it 
will  die.  The  diseased  organs  arc  those  that  take  part  in 
digestion,  they  want  rest,  and  yet  rest  they  may  not  have ; 
nothing  but  patience,  love,  and  gentleness  can  deal  with 
this  problem.  There  arc  some  people  from  whom  a  child 
will  take  food  at  once,  and  there  are  others  who  can  only 
succeed  after  a  battle  ;  the  one  has  tact  and  sympathy  with 


the  child,  the  other  probably  thinks  of  herself  first  and  the 
child  la-st 

It  will  never  do  to  start  feeding  a  sicV  child  in  a  hurry  ; 
the  whole  mind  must  be  given  to  it,  and  every  little  dodge 
and  wile  brought  into  play,  to  get  the  food  down  without 
a  battle.  I  have  often  heard  a  parent  say,  when  leaving 
a  patient,  "  He  won't  lake  a  thing  for  me,  he's  not  had  a  bit 
nor  a  sup  for  days."  Perhaps  a  look  into  the  mother's 
face  is  sufficient  reply ;  though  a  motlier,  she  has  not 
learnt  a  mother's  ways,  and  the  over-indulgence  of  younger 
days  is  now  showing  its  fruits.  The  little  rebel  soon 
learns  that  he  is  not  to  have  his  own  way,  and  at  last 
takes  the  necessary  food  without  a  murmur.  The  struggle 
in  the  first  instance  must  be  faced,  and  it  is  mistaken 
kindness  to  postpone  it,  under  the  idea  that  the  child  will 
become  more  tractable  in  time.  The  longer  he  feels  his 
own  strength,  the  more  determined  will  he  be  in  his  evil 
ways,  and  the  struggle,  when  it  does  come,  for  come  it 
must,  or  the  child  will  die,  will  be  more  exhausting  to  the 
patient,  and  trying  to  the  nurse.  I  have  known  of  one 
or  two  sad  instances,  in  which  a  child's  life  has  been 
sacriRced  to  this  false  and  mistaken  kindness.  A  child 
may  be  caught  with  guile,  I  do  not  mean  anything 
approaching  to  falsehood  or  deceit ;  nothing  can  ever  ju.'ilify 
the  smallest  departure  from  truth,  nor  will  it  answer  in 
the  long  run  ;  but  that  artifice  by  which  the  patient's 
wayward  attention  is  diverted  from  the  disagreeable  task, 
and  advantage  taken  of  that  diversion  to  give  the  food  or 
medicine. 

The  art  of  feeding  does  not  only  consist  in  giving 
nourishment,  but  in  securing  the  child's  willing  co-operation 
in  the  process,  when  the  good  that  the  food  is  intended 
to  do  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the  will  and  appetite  all 
acting  in  harmony.  There  is  just  all  the  difference 
between  the  dinner  eaten  by  a  sulky  child  in  a  bad  temper, 
and  th-it  eaten  with  a  healthy  appetite  in  a  good  humour, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  some  babies  thrive  in  the  hands 
of  one  nurse,  when  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances, 
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they  remiiin  stationary,  or  make  but  slow  progress  in  tlic 
IianJs  of  another.  The  secret  of  this,  aa  of  all  other  good 
work,  is,  that  the  heart  is  in  it.  It  has  been  said  before, 
that  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  infants'  food,  and  that  dirty  bottles  or  dirty  habits 
are  frequent  causes  of  those  stomach  disturbances  which 
destroy  so  many  young  lives.  Experience  has  proved 
this  to  be  very  true.  In  the  out-patient  rooms  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  very  careful  instructions  are 
given  by  the  staff  on  these  details  of  feeding,  and  the 
mothers  arc  urged  to  discard  the  bottle  and  tube,  in 
favour  of  the  old-fashioned  shape.  Where  they  heed 
and  practice  this  teaching,  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  p.iticnt  follows. 

The  milk  supply  must  be  pure,  and  the  vessels  into 
which  it  is  received  must  be  pure  and  clean,  chemically 
clean  ;  if  the  means  of  the  parent  allow,  it  is  wise  to  have 
the  milk  of  one  cow ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  essential, 
tinlcss  the  infant  is  in  a  very  delicate  state. 

The  food  should  he  prepared  fresh  each  time,  even 
during  the  night,  and  none  should  be  left  in  the  bottle, 
only  that  quantity  being  made  that  is  required ;  the 
difficulty  in  the  night  may  be  met  by  keeping  some  water 
hot  by  the  many  machines  that  are  provided  for  that 
purpose,  when  the  heating  of  the  food  wilt  take  but  a  short 
time. 

There  are  some  infants  who  inherit  a  consumptive 
tendency  from  their  parents,  and  this  shows  itself  in 
intestinal  irritation,  in  aggravated  cases  there  is  consump- 
tion of  the  bowcU,  and  tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
gUn<ds.  Tlie  part  played  by  these  glands  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  footi  is  very  important,  thc>'  receive  the  chyle  when 
separated  from  the  chyme,  it  passes  through  them  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  rcccptaculum  ch}'li,  from  whence,  by 
means  of  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  taken  to  the  heart  to  be 
oxygenated  and  distributed  all  over  the  body.  The  action 
of  disease  on  these  glands  is  to  destroy  their  function,  and 
the  circulation  being  deprived    of  nutriment    the  child 
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becomes  wasted  and  emaciated.  In  tubercular  disease  of 
the  intestines  there  is  inflammation,  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  so  that 
all  along  the  tract  Uiere  is  diseased  action,  showing 
itself  by  pain,  diarrhtea,  impaired  nutrition,  and  often 
vomiting. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a  condition  of  things  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  food  given  should  be  non- 
irritating,  that  it  should  be  nourishing  and  not  over 
stimulating,  and  that  it  should  be  easy  of  digestion.  A 
very  valuable  article  of  food  is  raw  meat,  or  raw  meat-juice ; 
if  the  former,  the  meat  should  be  taken  from  the  most 
fle^y  part  of  the  joint,  it  should  be  free  from  sinew  or  fat 
and  perfectly  sweet.  It  must  first  be  minced  either  by  » 
knife  or  in  a  machine,  then  pounded  and  finally  rubbed 
through  a  hair  sieve,  a  little  raw  sugar  may  be  mixed  in  it, 
or  some  confection  of  the  Pharmacopeia ;  i.^  to  2  oz.  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  meal.  Children  will  take  it 
readily,  and  if  it  suits  them  they  thrive  upon  it  The 
meat-juice  is  extracted  by  soaking  in  water  and  pressure, 
either  by  tying  Uie  meat  up  in  muslin  and  wiinging  the 
juice  out,  or  by  heavy  weights — 2  fl.  oz.  to  4  oz.  is  the  right 
quantity.  The  juice  will  agree  sometimes  when  the  meat 
cannot  be  digested. 

An  artificial  digestive  is  added  to  the  milk  when  the 
stomach  is  intolerant  of  it,  it  is  intended  to  imitate  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  and  being  mixed  with 
the  milk  before  the  child  takes  it,  makes  it  easier  of 
digestion  by  beginning  the  process  outside  the  body. 
Foods  so  treated  are  called  peptonized  food,  and  the 
agent  is  called  pancreatine.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this 
is  a  useful  adjunct  in  feeding  delicate  children  ;  it  may  be 
added  to  all  the  foods  mixed  with  milk,  according  to  the 
directions  given  on  each  bottla  A  rough  and  ready  way 
is  to  put  a  teaspoonful  in  a  tumbler  of  milk,  when  the 
milk  may  be  drunk  with  advantage,  when  before  it 
disagreed.  Limewater  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  ?  of  milk 
will  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  milk,  when  tlicre  is  too 
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much  acidity  in  the  stomach,  by  correcting  the  acidity  by 
\X6  alkaline  action. 

Becf-tt-a  is  u  vcrj'  vaiiiable  form  of  animal  food  for  the 
sick  ;  when  atrtfuUy  mailc  it  agrees  with  the  stomach,  and 
is  both  nouriahing  and  stimulating.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
dive  it  to  infants  too  strong,  thinking  by  that  mcitna  to 
convey  more  nourishment,  the  weakened  stomach  will  not 
digest  it.  and  the  feeble  powers  being  over-taxed  only 
reach  the  limit  of  their  endurance  the  sooner.  In  feeding 
these  delicate  little  ones,  it  is  of  the  greatc»t  importance  to 
have  a  just  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  infant  stomach, 
so  that  the  diet  of  an  adult  may  not  be  prescribed  for 
them,  and  then  great  anxiety  felt  when  they  do  not  take 
the  quantity  ordered.  From  2  to  2\  pints  of  fluid  is  as 
much  as  a  child  under  two  years  of  age  can  e<it  and 
dispose  of,  an  infant  of  one  year  will  take  about  }  a  pint 
less. 

If  the  irritability  and  weakness  of  the  stomach  indicate 
that  so  much  fluid  cannot  be  given,  then  it  must  have  the 
same  nourishment  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  in  smaller 
quantities.  It  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  mistaken  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  cither  mother  or  nurse,  to  think  that 
because  an  essence  or  condensed  food  is  used  that  they 
will  best  combat  the  disease  by  giving  the  same  bulk  as  a 
more  diffused  food ;  they  are  just  undoing  the  good  tliat 
this  plan  of  feeding  aimed  at  accomplishing.  If  beef-tea 
four  times  as  strong  as  ordinar>-  is  prescribed,  then  only 
a  fourth  part  is  wanted  to  represent  the  same  amount  of 
nourishment ;  if  condensed  milk  is  used  then  it  requires  to 

be  diluted  at  lextt   }-^  or   \   to  bring  it   to  the  standard 

of  fresh  milk. 
The  engine  will  only  burn  up  a  certain  amount  of  fudj 

and   over   and   above   this   is   waste    either  of  power  or 

material.    The  art  of  feeding  a  sick  child  is  to  fmd  out 

what  will  agree  beat  with  it.  and  to  give  that  food  judiciously 

at  regular  intervals  in  regular  quantities. 

The  form  of  food  next  in  value  to  milk,  as  containing  all 

that  is  necessary  for  building  up  and  repairing  the  human 
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frame,  is  an  egg,  the  white,  the  albumen,  Is  almost 
identical  with  the  curd  or  nitrogenous  element  in  the  milk  ; 
the  terms  nitrogenous  and  albumenoid  arc  interchangeable  ; 
the  yolk  represents  the  hydro-carbons,  and  the  mineral 
elements — out  of  the  egg  the  young  chick  is  formed, 
so  tliat  in  its  small  bulk  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  build 
up  the  frame  of  the  young  animal.  An  egg  is  easy  of 
digestion,  given  either  raw  or  lightly  boiled  ;  on  egg  and 
milk  a  delicate  child  may  be  nourished  for  a  long  time 
without  the  use  of  any  other  animal  food,  and  well  started 
on  tlie  road  of  life. 

There  arc  a  variety  of  forms  in  which  milk  and  egg  may 
be  combined  ;  the  most  simple  is  that  of  custard  pudding, 
either  baked  or  boiled,  which  is  simply  the  egg  beaten  up 
in  tlie  milk  and  solidified  by  heat 

In  all  forms  of  cooking  an  egg  it  should  be  done  lightly, 
for  when  the  white  becomes  quite  set  or  hardened  it  is 
indigestible ;  a  fried  egg  is  perhaps  the  least  wholesome 
form  in  which  an  egg  can  be  cooked  for  a  delicate  stomach, 
and  in  tlie  case  of  an  infant  would  not  be  admissible.  The 
egg  beaten  up  thoroughly  well  in  half-a-pint  of  milk  is  a 
wholesome,  nourishing  food,  and  is  readily  taken  by  a  younjj 
child. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  white  only,  when 
the  stomach  is  very  delicate  ;  beaten  up  with  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  brandy  and  four  of  water  with  3  little  sugar 
to  taste,  it  is  very  palatable  and  is  liked  by  the  child. 
The  yolk  treated  in  the  same  w.iy  can  be  given  when  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  a  large  proportion 
of  albumen  can  not  be  assimilated.  This  latter  is  the 
brandy  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopeia  without  the  cinna- 
mon water,  which  is  as  a  rule  much  disliked  by  patients  ; 
k  gives  the  mixture  a  sickly  taste. 

When  alcohol  is  indicated  by  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
infant,  brandy  is  the  only  form  in  which  it  should  be 
given  ;  judiciously  given  and  by  mcdic.il  advice,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine,  especially  in  that  wasting  form 
of  diarrhoea  that  rapidly   pulls  an   infant   down.     Five 
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drops  at  a  time,  given  in  the  raw  meat-juice,  or  m  the 
bottle,  is  a  proper  dose  for  a  very  young  infant  and  will 
have  an  almost  m^cal  efVect ;  but  the  quantity  uf  alcohol 
for  an  infant  is  a  matter  for  the  doctor  to  prescribe.  Utmost 
attention  must  be  paid  to  tlie  food  of  an  infant  that  is  the 
subject  of  dtarrhcEra ;  the  acute  state  so  quickly  runs  its 
course  to  death,  or  takes  on  a  chronic  form,  that  the  first 
symptoms  must  be  regarded  and  dealt  with.  It  very  often 
has  its  cause  in  some  improper  food  or  food  carelessly  pre- 
pared, which  the  bowel  aims  at  clearing  away,  and  if  the 
effort  cea-ses  there  no  harm  will  be  done,  and  perhaps  the 
mother  will  be  a  little  wiser  for  the  lesson  given. 

It  is  when  the  food  is  seen  in  the  motions  in  an  in- 
digested form,  or  when  the  stools  are  very  relaxed,  slimy, 
and  streaked  with  blood,  that  it  is  to  be  looked  at  as  a  serious 
ailment.  The  food  should  be  at  once  changed  as  it  is  doing 
no  good,  the  fonn  of  milk  altered,  and  the  most  minute 
examination  made  of  the  bottles,  vessels,  and  all  used  in  its 
preparation,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  preparation.  It  is  in  this  disease  that  raw  meat, 
or  raw  meat-juice,  is  so  valuable,  the  qualities  of  the  meat 
have  not  been  altered  or  lost  by  cooking,  nor  has  the  fibrine 
been  hardened,  or  the  albumen  coagulated,  it  is  therefore 
more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
(luidit.  and  sent  through  the  intestines  in  a  bland,  non- 
irritant  form.  The  nourishing  food  restores  tone  to  tlie 
weakened  vessels,  and  the  morbid  action  is  arrested. 

The  same  food  is  useful  in  those  case*  of  marasmus  or 
wasting  caused  by  the  mal-assimilation  of  food ;  much 
patience  and  thought  must  be  given  to  their  feeding,  and 
experiment  tried  until  that  form  of  food  has  been  found 
whicl)  agrees  with  them  best  Peptonized  milk  and  pep* 
tonized  gruel  will  generally  be  needed,  as  the  stomach  i« 
too  weak  to  secrete  sufficient  ga.-slric  juice  to  macerate  the 
milk,  and  the  coats  arc  incapable  of  the  churning  action 
necessary  fo<  the  process  of  digestion.  If  the  stomach  is 
fed  with  food  beyond  its  digestive  powers,  the  evil  is 
increased,  and  the  absorbent  system  of  vesscU  having 
VOL.  IV.— H.  H.  2  tl 
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insufficient  and  inefficient  material  given,  feed  upon  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  so  the  infant  wastes  ;  moreover 
the  whole  vital  action  becomes  weakened  and  its  processes 
depraved. 

In  these  diseases  our  main  reliance  must  be  on  pep- 
tonized milk,  or  gruel,  and  raw  meat  or  its  juice.  Eggs 
cannot  be  assimilated  in  this  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  food  must  be  given  frequently,  every  one  or 
two  hours,  in  small  quantities,  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it ; 
if  there  is  vomiting,  then  the  stomach  must  have  a  rest. 

When  there  is  chmnio  dtarrhcca,  arrowroot  may  be  used 
with  advantage  to  Uiicken  the  milk  or  the  beef-tea,  as  it 
induces  constip.ition  of  the  bowels,  but  it  will  not  nourish 
the  child,  it  is  only  a  medicine. 

When  the  opposite  state  of  the  bowels  is  the  trouble, 
oatmeal  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  porridge,  as  it  relaxes 
the  bowels  ;  beef-tea  and  raw  eggs  have  also  the  same 
effect  in  a  slighter  degree.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  wiser  pro- 
ceeding to  endeavour  to  control  the  action  of  the  bowels 
by  the  diet,  than  to  have  recourse  to  medicine  which  in  the 
end  weakens  and  impairs  the  natural  action. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  milk  is  whey,  which  is  milk 
treated  with  rennet,  so  that  the  curd  is  separated,  and  the 
lighter  part  of  the  milk  remains.  The  whey  should  be 
given  mixed  with  three  leaspoonfuls  of  boiled  milk  and 
one  of  cream,  the  quantity  of  milk  being  gradually 
increased  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it  Barley-water  may 
be  substituted  for  the  whey  with  the  addition  of  cream. 
The  curd  separated  from  the  milk  is  a  concentrated  form 
of  nourishment,  useful  where  it  is  necessary  to  "  feed  up  " 
the  patient,  and  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  swallowing 
fluids.     Brandy  mixes  very  well  with  it. 

The  malted  foods  will  agree  with  children  who  are  not 
able  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  curd  of  cow's  milk,  but 
they  require  the  addition  of  cream  to  supply  the  lack  of 
the  fats  and  nitrogenous  matter. 

All  highly  seasoned  and  savoury  foods  are  out  of  place 
in  an  infant's  dietary,  and  most  especially  when  the  child 
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inherits  any  constitutional  delicacy,  the  food  given  cannot 
be  too  plain  and  wholesome,  or  too  carefully  prepared.  If 
possible,  the  feeding  of  a  delicate  child  and  the  preparation 
of  its  food  should  be  the  work  of  one  person  ;  the  child 
takes  better  when  it  is  handled  by  one  accustomed  hand 
who  has  learned  its  peculiarities  and  little  fads,  and  the 
nurse  will  take  a  pride  in  her  nursling  if  she  feels  that  she  is 
trusted,  and  can  see  the  results  of  her  care  in  the  improved 
condition  of  the  child. 
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PART  II. 

FOOD  FOR  INVALIDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INVALIDS. 

Invalids!  What  tiioughts  docs  that  word  call  into  being 
^-what  pictures  does  the  imagination  at  once  construct } 
The  whole  world  seems  full  of  invalids,  beings  whose  life  is 
a  burden  to  them,  who  would  give  half  their  wealth  to  be 
eased  of  their  wretchedness,  who  would  barter  their  know- 
ledge or  fame  for  the  careless  life  of  the  healthy  man. 

They  may  be  met  in  a  dreary  procession  across  the 
continent  of  Europe,  scattered  up  and  down  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  steaming  across  the  sea  in 
pursuit  of  rest,  camping  on  lovely  spots  to  cheat  their  pain, 
all  up  and  down  the  world  among  the  haunts  of  men,  life 
taking  its  sad  tinge  from  their  heritage  of  weakness. 

There  are  invalids  who  are  invalids  because  they  have 
not  enough  food,  and  there  are  invalids  who  are  such 
because  they  have  too  much  food  ;  there  arc  invalids  who 
have  made  themselves  such,  because  of  improper  food,  and 
there  are  invalids  who  arc  invalids  because  they  will  not 
eat  proper  food. 

Food  is  frequently  at  the  bottom  of  our  ills  and  certainly 
of  invalidism  ;  that  much-enduring,  much-abused  member  of 
our  bodies,  the  stomach,  is  answerable  for  ill-temper,  for  dis- 
content, for  frctfulness,  for  caprice,  for  ennui,  and  yet  did  wc 
listen  to  its  admonitions  and  heed  its  teachings,  we  should 
enjoy  more  peace,  and  find  more  happiness  in  our  lives. 

The  success  of  half  the  water-cures  and  health  resorts  is 
based  on  tliis  fact,  for  they  associate  with  thcirstrictly  modv- 
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cal  treatment  a  strict  dietetic  regimen,  plain,  wholesome 
and  temperate,  on  which  they  insist  as  part  of  their  scheme, 
knowing  that  the  over-eating  of  the  London  season  must 
he  combated  with  the  under-eating  of  the  holiday  season. 
It  is  a  very  irrational  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  that  will  restore  the  balance ;  far  better  would  it  be  if 
the  need  for  cure  did  not  exist,  but  such  self-denial  is  too 
much  to  look  for  in  these  enervating  days, 

There  is  a  certain  vow  taken  in  early  infancy  that 
promises  temperance  in  alt  fleshly  appetites ;  unfortunately 
the  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  narrowed  down  to  an 
abstemious  use  of  alcoho!,  thus  ignoring  its  wide  signification, 
which  embraces  all  appetites  and  regulates  the  menu  of 
the  dinner-table  as  well  as  the  cups  of  the  inebriate. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  prescriptions,  it  can  be  read  and 
made  up  by  every  one  for  themselves. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  people  eat  too  much ;  not  only  do 
they  offend  in  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  but  in  the 
variety  of  foods  partaken  of,  so  that  at  last  the  appetite 
becomes  so  jaded  and  satiated  that  it  has  to  be  tickled 
with  highly  spiced  and  novel  dishes.  Good  were  it  for 
those  invalids  if  they  could  be  first  set  to  work  to  earn 
their  meal,  and  then  be  set  down  to  a  plain,  nourishing 
dinner  ;  it  would  taste  richer  to  them  tlian  the  most  delicate 
dainties  of  tlie  French  chef,  because  served  up  with  hunger. 

Tliere  are  offenders  against  this  canon  amongst  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  in  their  measure  they  have  as  many 
ways  of  gratifying  the  appetite ;  when  the  opportunity  is 
given  to  them,  they  will  indulge  in  most  unwholesome 
unsatisfying  food,  and  as  a  rule  the  mode  of  cooking  is 
anything  but  rational.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary 
that  people  should  understand  that  the  use  of  food  is  to 
provide  force  and  energy  for  the  duties  of  life,  the  gratify- 
ing of  the  palate  being  a  secondary  consideration,  though 
with  that  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  our 
Creator  has  linked  the  satisfying  of  our  appetite  with  the 
duty  of  sustaining  life. 

As  over-feeding  is  to  blame  for  many  of  the  miseries  of 
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invalids,  so  on  the  other  hand  is  under-feeding.  It  is  mar- 
velkxLs  what  a  state  of  diseased  appetite  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  imagination.  We  imagine  that  such  and  such 
an  article  <rf  food  disagrees  with  us,  and  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  stomach  being  much  influenced  through 
the  will,  the  digestion  becomes  impaired,  and  to  such  an 
extent  can  this  imagination  be  pushed  that  the  stomach 
will  at  last  vomit  the  food,  and  chronic  vomiting  will  be 
induced.  The  .sense  of  dista-ste  for  a  meal,  almost  amount- 
ing to  nau.'^ea — the  result  frequently  of  over-fatigue,  or  pro- 
longed fasting,  is  familiar  to  each  one  of  us,  and  wc  are 
conscious  of  an  act  of  wtU  and  determination  in  the  first 
instance  to  force  the  stomach  to  resume  its  functions. 

The  same  .sensation  may  come  as  the  result  of  a  dis* 
tasteful  occupation,  or  some  sight  that  has  disgusted  or 
unnerved  us,  and  it  frequently  attends  the  work  of  hospital 
nuracs.  or  those  who  tend  the  sick.  It  must  be  striven 
manfully  aj^ainst,  it  is  really  a  cry  from  exhausted  nature, 
and  the  cure  must  be  the  taking  of  natural,  healthy  food, 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  fixed  habit.  It  is  likewise  a  form 
of  hysteria  not  uncommon  in  young  growing  girls  ;  it  may 
spring  from  the  foolish  wish  to  appear  interesting  and 
delicate,  or  from  the  desire  to  check  any  approach  to  stout- 
ness ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  may  spring,  the  disease 
must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  gently  by  the  mother  or 
^anlian,  the  only  way  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  In  the 
same  manner  must  a  fanciful  or  vayward  appetite  be 
dealt  with ;  but  all  coerciun  will  fail  of  its  object  unless 
seconded  by  the  intelligent  will  of  the  invalid. 

I  have  seen  young,  growing  girls  treated  as  patients 
whose  only  disease  wai*  that  they  rcfusetl  their  food.  The 
history  received  with  them  being,  first,  loss  of  appetite,  then 
occasional  vomiting,  dcijcncrating  into  a  confirmed  habit. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  disease  could  be  quite  conquered 
when  separated  from  their  injudicious  friends,  and  dealt 
with  kindly  but  Rrmly.  Being  one  among  a  number,  and 
without  any  prestige  of  illness  attaching,  nature  soon  again 
asserted  her  claim,  and  the  reason  for  the  malingering 
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vanished  away.  In  a  lesser  degree  this  depraved  appetite 
shojva  itself  in  extreme  fancifulness  and  daintiness,  nearly 
always  the  outcome  of  afTectation.  To  a  healthy  stomach  all 
food  comes  alike,  and  though  in  all  cases  there  are  likes  and 
dislikes  they  need  not  be  placed  in  the  ascendant.  Even 
where  there  is  weakness  and  delicacy  in  the  digestive 
organs,  tnuch  of  it  may  be  overcome  by  ignoring  and  dis- 
ciplining the  organs  to  their  duty.  Like  all  our  other 
functions,  that  of  digestion  is  automatic,  and  to  direct  undue 
attention  to  it  is  at  once  to  disturb  its  equilibrium.  The 
stomach  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 

The  effect  Oiat  the  mind  has  upon  the  process  of 
digestion  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  reason  on  cause  and 
effect,  A  sudden  mental  shock  will  destroy  all  appetite 
for  food,  a  disagreeable  duty  impending,  a  great  anxiety 
or  prolonged  strain,  a  serious  mental  effort  will  disarrange 
the  functions,  and  though  the  food  may  be  taken  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  there  will  be  no  enjoyment  in  the  act,  and 
the  results  obtained  from  it  will  be  imperfect  So  in  like 
manner,  the  effect  of  any  great  mental  excitement  is  to 
lead  to  a  forgctfulncss  of  the  wants  of  the  body,  so  that  it 
may  be  carried  past  the  usual  time  of  feeding  unheeded. 
The  prolonged  fasts  of  religious  enthusiasts  were  all  the 
result  of  such  excitement. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  how  intimate  a  connection  exists 
between  the  mind  and  body,  the  latter  being  intended 
always  as  the  servant  to  minister  to  the  former ;  but  it 
exacts  the  guerdon  of  all  good  service,  viz.,  consideration 
and  attention. 

Invalidism,  again,  may  follow  from  using  injudicious 
food,  and  in  this  particular  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  or  fast  line, — it  is  a  true  proverb,  "that  what  is 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  for  what  will 
suit  one  will  not  another,  so  there  will  always  be  room  for 
vegetarians,  and  eaters  of  animal  food,  or  followers  of  the 
Jewish  rules  of  diet — in  this  matter  there  must  be  a  large 
latitude  for  each  individual ;  nor  should  we  quarrel  one 
with  another  because  we  do  not  all  eat  alike.     In  some 
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conditions  of  stomach  and  of  living,  a  vegetable  diet  is 
most  suitable,  whilst  for  others  the  greater  support 
furnished  by  animal  food  is  required. 

Indigestion  ts  undoubtedly  induced  and  increased  by 
errors  in  diet,  which  might  be  rectified  by  careful  attention 
to  the  indications  given  by  the  stomach,  only  as  this  often 
involves  denial  of  favourite  dishes  it  is  not  insisted  on 
until  that  which  might  have  been  transitory  becomes 
confirmed,  and  a  miserable  life  succeeds  over-indulgence. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  is 
baste ;  in  these  busy  days  time  represents  money,  and  a 
hurried  meal  is  swallowed  with  a  preoccupied  mind,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  digestive  powera  The  food  is  sent  down 
into  tlie  stomach  half  masticated,  the  stomach  reacted 
upon  by  the  general  flurry  is  disconcerted  in  its  action,  and 
the  resulting  effect  is  dyspepsia.  There  is  a  certain 
dignity  about  the  process  of  feeding  that  resents  hurry 
and  disturbance — it  demands  a  time  to  itself,  and  asks 
recognition  as  an  important  factor  in  the  process  of  life. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  those  mental  forms  f^ 
invalidism,  or  rather  those  which  are  intimately  linked 
with  mental  habit ;  but  there  are  other  forms  of  weakness, 
which  may  spring  either  as  the  result  of  some  prolonged 
illness,  or  from  the  irksomeness  and  monotony  of  an 
invalid's  life,  such  as  attends  on  the  victims  of  some 
chronic  joint  affection. 

These  often  lack  the  appetite  for  food,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  stimulus  of  healthy  change  of  scene,  or  of 
vigorous  exercise  ;  it  is  often  a  problem  how  to  vary  the 
diet  so  as  to  tickle  the  appetite.  The  same  four  walls,  the 
same  look  out.  the  same  unvarying  routine,  the  day's 
monotony  only  broken  by  more  or  less  pain,  the  absence 
of  hope,  the  living  for  the  sake  of  living,  the  feeling  of 
usclessness,  all  these  react  upon  and  deaden  the  healthy 
bodily  functions.  Here  is  ample  scope  for  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  details  of  feeding. 

What  a  sharp  contrast   there   is   in   the  lot   of   these 
invalids  I  all  alike  in  weariness,  languor  and  sorrow  \  buX 
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some  surrounded  by  all  that  wealth  can  buy  and  ingenuity 
devise  to  cheat  their  pain,  and  others  without  one  mitigating 
circumstance  to  soften  their  lot ;  in  the  latter  case  learning 
the  lesson  of  patience  with  but  few  hindrances,  in  the  former 
closed  with  many  temptations,  taught  to  be  selfish,  exact- 
ing, discontented,  and  where  faith  and  patience  triumph, 
triumphing  out  of  many  obstacles.  If  God  made  these  sharp 
contrasts.  He  made  tliem  to  give  us  opportunities  of  helping 
each  other. 

This  form  of  invalid  is  diflicult  to  feed,  the  appetite  is 
capricious  and  morbid,  a  change  of  food  is  constantly 
needed,  the  whims  of  the  patient  are  many,  and  sometimes 
may  not  be  gratified  because  of  danger  to  the  health.  It 
may  be  conciliatory,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  consult  the  patient ; 
in  the  first  place,  no  one  cares  to  know  what  they  are  going 
to  have  for  dinner,  it  takes  away  from  the  surprise  and 
anticipation  ;  in  the  second,  it  arouses  a  spirit  of  perversity 
in  the  patient,  who.  wearied  out  with  the  ever-recurring 
question,  "what  would  you  fancy  for  dinner  to-day?"  will 
suggest  something  preposterous,  and  then  be  angry  when 
refused.  The  course  of  food  having  been  laid  down  by  the 
medical  authority,  the  details  riiay  be  carried  out  by  an 
Intelligent  nurse  or  attendant,  who  should  aim  at  variety, 
combined  with  a  wholesome  style  of  cookery.  All  highly 
spiced  and  seasoned  dishes  should  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
food  may  be  made  very  palatable  by  care  in  flavouring  and 
attention,  and  much  thought  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
manner  of  serving.  It  should  be  sent  up  in  a  si)otiess 
manner,  and  in  a  small  quantity,  with  pretty  accessories, 
flowers,  pretty  china,  etc.,  and  when  partaken  of  the  tray  be 
at  once  removed. 

There  are  few  things  that  betray  the  training  of  the 
nurse  so  much  as  her  attention  to  these  little  niceties,  and 
there  are  few  things  that  ao  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  as  attention  to  these  small  details ;  they  arc  not 
unimportant,  for  anything  that  will  tempt  and  encourage 
the  appetite  is  worth  thought  It  is  careless  and  untidy  to 
leave  remnants  of  food  in  a  sick  room,  tliat  which  has  been 
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handled  and  looWcd  at  by  the  patient  is  not  tempting',  and 
moreover  the  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room  docs  not  make  a 
good  larder.  Unwashed  cups,  glasses  and  plates,  are  an 
unseemly  litter,  their  accumulation  can  be  so  readily  kept 
under.  I  have  seen  presumedly  good  nurses  collect  around 
them  such  an  assemblage  of  cups,  glasses,  spoons,  what 
not,  that  at  last  there  was  no  clean  vessel  at  hand,  nor 
space  to  put  it  down  out  of  hand.  These  may  be  counted 
as  little  fidgets,  but  they  are  very  important  fidgets  in 
tending  the  sick. 

It  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  tending  an  invalid  to 
have  a  regular  interval  of  time  for  the  meals,  and  a  regular 
quantity  at  those  times — three  hours  is  quite  a  sufficient 
interval  for  a  weak  stomach,  and  if  this  interval  is  observed 
a  small  quantity  of  food  at  a  time  can  be  digested. 

Re^ularit)*,  order,  and  method  are  va^  important  when 
attending  upon  the  invalids;  this  will  save  much  friction  of 
temper  on  both  sides. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

,      ON  DISEASE  IN  THE  DIGESTIVE  AND   ASSIMILATIVE 

ORGANS. 

An  inteUigent  arrangement  of  diet  for  invalids  will  pre-, 
suppose  an  outline  knowledge  of  the  morbid  physiological 
changes  in  the  functions  that  call  for  tliis  care  and  man- 
agement The  process  of  healthy  digestion  has  been 
briefly  sketched,  and  a  recollection  of  this  will  be  of  use  in 
understanding  wherein  tlie  disease  lies. 

The  most  common  form  of  disturbance  is  indigestion,  or 
dyspepsia.  This  may  exist  in  a  very  mild  form,  or  be  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  the  life  is  rendered  a  burden  ;  there 
is  every  shade  of  degree  between  tliesc  two  extremes.  In 
whatever  degree  it  exists,  much  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  to  the  manner  of  taking  it 

Primarily  in  dyspepsia,  the  digestive  functions  are  en- 
feebled in  one  part  or  other  of  the  canal.  It  may  be  in  the 
stomach,  which  does  not  secrete  sufficient  gastric  juice 
to  dissolve  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  food  and  con- 
vert them  into  peptones ;  this  change  must  take  place  in 
the  food  before  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood.  The 
weakness  may  be  in  the  coats,  which  do  not  carry  on  the 
churning  action  necessary  for  the  mechanical  mixing  of  the 
food  in  its  every  particle  with  the  gastric  juice.  When  the 
stomach  is  inft^imcd,  its  disordered  mucous  membrane 
secretes  mucus,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  and  favours  de- 
composition in  the  food  ;  this  sets  free  the  gases  of  decom- 
position and  causes  flatulency  ("the  wind"),  and  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid,  a  condition  of  acidity.  The  fault 
may  be  in  the  duodenum,  the  intestine  below  the  stomach, 
the  pylorus  being  the  door  of  communication  between  the 
twa    The  semi-digested  mass  is  here  brought  in  contact 
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with  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  juices,  which  act  upon  the 
fats  and  renders  them  fit  for  absorption,  and  the  starches 
and  sugars  are  converted  into  grape-sugar,  in  which  form 
they  are  taken  into  the  biood.  The  bile  is  secreted  by  the 
liver,  and  shares  in  the  health  or  reverse  of  that  organ  ;  it 
may  be  either  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality ;  in  either  case 
it  does  not  re-act  upon  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  by 
preparing  them  for  assimilation. 

No  straight  line  of  dietary  can  be  laid  down  for  dyspeptics, 
for  as  the  causes  of  indigestion  are  various,  the  foods  pro- 
vided must  meet  those  distinctions^  Thus  for  some,  animal 
food  must  be  given  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  form  ;  whilst 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  any 
lai^e  amount  of  fluid  in  the  stomach  ;  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
solvent  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  impair  its  efficiency.  It 
can  be  readily  understood  that  the  artificial  digestion  of 
food  by  the  Liquor  Pancreaticus  must  aid  this  enfeebled 
action,  though  an  artificial  combination  can  never  equal 
the  action  of  a  liwng  agent ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  valuable 
auxiliary  in  the  dieting  of  dyspepsia. 

Fluid  food  is  not  alwaj's  efficient  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  to  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  In  this  case  food  in  small  quan- 
tities in  a  solid  form  must  be  used. 

Starches  and  faLi  are  usually  a  source  of  discomfort,  pro- 
bably because  the  food  remains  too  long  in  the  feeble 
stomach,  and  fat  is  especially  irritating  with  commencing 
decomposition  ;  fatty  matter  of  all  kinds  is  unsuiublc  for 
dyspeptic  invalids. 

In  the  Gouty  subject,  the  difliailty  has  changed  its  place 
from  the  stomach  to  the  oi^ans  of  assimilation ;  the 
nitrogenous  matters  in  the  food  are  digested,  but  the  body 
does  not  burn  them  up  in  a  healthy  way,  and  dispose  of  the 
waste  through  the  excretory  organs.  The  U!<ed-up  and 
worn-out  nitrogenous  tissues,  and  the  overplus  of  the 
proteids  or  albuminoids,  go  wandering  about  the  body, 
establishing  themselves  where  they  have  no  business,  and 
so  doing  harm,  instead  of  giving  up  their  nutriment  and 
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leaving  when  their  work  is  done.  When  the  nitrogenous 
matters  are  efficiently  oxydised  or  burnt  up,  the  waste  is 
cast  away  in  the  form  of  urea  through  the  kidncj-s  ;  but 
when  this  process  is  not  satisfactory,  uric  add  is  formed 
instead  of  urea.  The  uric  acid  will  combine  with  soda  and 
form  urate  of  soda,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  irritating 
agent,  setting  up  inflammation,  and  the  other  varied  dis- 
orders of  the  gouty  condition. 

This  imperfect  assimilation  may  be  caused  by  eating  too 
much  (unfortunately,  a  common  form  of  disease),  especially 
where  the  habits  of  life  are  sedentary  ;  or  by  eating  of  too 
rich,  too  highly  nitrogenised  foods,  such  as  animal  foods  ; 
by  drinking  the  stronger  forms  of  wines  and  beers,  and  by 
taking  sugar  in  large  quantities.  In  ail  cases,  gout  more 
usually  attacks  sedentary,  self-indulgent  livers,  than  those 
of  active  habits  and  abstemious  in  their  feeding. 

To  make  the  fire  burn  faster  and  fiercer  will  be  one  self- 
evident  means  of  correcting  this  gouty  tendency,  as 
Aberncthy  did,  when  he  made  his  gouty  patients  to  d^mce 
on  hot  plates ;  or,  as  in  a  less  determined  form,  may  be  done 
by  sensible  people — making  use  of  their  limbs  instead  of 
those  of  other  animals ;  but  this  will  not  suffice  in  all 
cases.  The  evil  must  be  combated  by  attention  to  diet 
It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
food  (animal  food)  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
vital  vigour,  and  limit  the  amount  of  sugar  and  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  as  these  interfere  with  the  conversion  of  the  proteids 
into  fully  oxydised  urea. 

Soups,  broths,  beef-teas,  are  not  a  suitable  form  of  pvJng 
animal  food  to  gouty  subjects ;  they  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  waste  nitrogenous  matters  ;  but  where  gout  is 
complicated  by  dyspepsia  and  feeble  nutrition,  they  may  be 
necessary. 

In  Brighti  Disease,  the  organs  chiefly  Jn  fault  are  the 
kidneys ;  their  work  is  to  eliminate  the  waste  after  the 
oxydisatioR  of  the  nitrogenous  matter,  and  that  caused  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues,  and  to  thruw  it  out  of  the 
body.     Failure  in  the  performance  of  this  function  retains 
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the  poisonous  matters  in  the  body,  causing  urxmia  and 
uremic  poisoning,  very  frequently  ending  in  death  from  slow 
poisoning.  Diet  in  this  disease  consists  in  a  very  spare  use 
of  nitrogenous  foods,  only  as  much  as  is  really  needed,  and 
a  large  preponderance  of  vegetable  food.  Soups,  broths, 
beef-teas,  arc  not  suitable  in  this  disease,  as  they  do  not 
contain  the  most  nutritious  form  of  animal  food,  but  instead, 
8  large  amount  of  degenerate  nitrogenous  matter  which 
turns  into  very  poisonous  materials,  and  the  body  with 
inefficient  kidneys  has  much  difficulty  in  discharging  these 
matters  from  it 

Diabttss  is  a  disease  in  the  assimilative  process.  It  may 
be  that  the  liver  is  chiefly  in  fault ;  but  in  whatever  organ 
the  principal  mischief  lies,  the  result  is  a  perverted  action, 
so  that  the  carbonaceous  elements,  and  in  some  degree  the 
albuminous  elements  also,  instead  of  being  converted  into 
giycogen,  a  carbonaceous  material  properly  prepared  for  use 
in  the  body,  appear  in  the  form  oi  glucose .  or  grape-sugar,  a 
form  not  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which  -  the  body 
cannot  make  use  of.  On  the  kidneys  is  thrown  the  task  of 
eliminating  this  sugar,  which  is  found  in  the  urine  as 
diabetic  sugar.  The  disease  is  attended  with  a  morbid 
excess  in  the  amount  of  urine,  and  very  frequently  with 
most  painful  thirst  Sugar  is  ncccssar>'  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  body.  It  stands  among  the  group  of  heat-producing 
dements ;  and  in  the  healthy  subject  it  is  so  entirely 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  tissues  that  it  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  urine  ;  in  diabetes,  on  the  contrary,  sugar  is  found  in 
large  quantities. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  dietary  is  to  exclude  sugar 
and  starch,  the  latter  being  converted  into  sugar  during  the 
progress  of  digestion,  and  especially  into  glucose,  the 
objectionable  form  of  sugar  above  mentioned.  Thus  strikes 
out  farinaceous  foods,  especially  whcalen  bread,  and  all 
forms  of  grains,  sweetened  beers  and  spirits,  and  any 
cookery  in  which  sugar  is  ased.  Fresh  vegetables,  ex- 
cepting potatoes,  are  admissible ;  fresh  fruit,  without  sugnr ; 
animal  foods  and  butter.     Milk  must  be  taken  s^}arin%l^  -, 
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cream  is  permissible ;  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  with  cream  and 
without  sugar.  The  only  substitute  for  bread  or  biscuits,  is 
that  made  with  gluten,  which  is  the  dough  with  the 
starch  washed  out,  and  bran  bread.  The  diet  is  apt  to 
become  monotonous,  particularly  when  tlic  patient  is 
young,  and  much  of  the  success  in  perseverance  will 
depend  upon  the  cook  and  her  skill  in  making  variety.  A 
free  use  of  water  is  indicated,  and  may  be  indulged  in 
with  benefit;  it  supplies  material  to  meet  the  drain  of 
fluids  that  is  going  on,  and,  being  the  universal  solvent,  it 
materially  aids  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 

Scurvy  is  a  disease  caused  by  imperfect  nutrition, 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  blood  and  the  blood-vessels. 
The  former  becomes  poor,  watery,  and  deficient  in  vitalising 
power:  the  latter  are  weakened  in  their  structure,  the  coatii 
become  feeble,  the  contents  will  ooze  out.  and  as  their 
contractile  power  fails,  the  circulation  is  languid  and 
intermittent ;  the  gums  are  spongy,  the  muscles  soft,  and 
there  is  extreme  debility.  The  cause  of  this  disorder  is  the 
absence  of  the  organic  salts  from  the  diet  These  salts 
arc  essential  elements  in  the  economy  of  life,  and  they  arc 
found  largely  in  fresh  vegetables  and  their  equivalent  must 
exist  in  milk.  It  is  known  that  the  deprivation  of  fresh 
vegetables,  milk  and  fresh  animal  food — such  as  used  to 
occur  on  a  long  sea-voyage,  or  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
and  the  very  poor — gives  rise  to  the  scorbutic  state,  and 
that  the  disease  may  be  combated  by  giving  these  articles 
freely,  with  milk  and  fresh  animal  food. 

The  development  of  scurvy  is  favoured  by  the  use  of 
salted  meats,  even  though  fresh  vegetables  form  part  of  the 
diet,  so  that  the  change  from  salt  meat  to  fresh,  with  little 
farinaceous  food  and  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables,  will 
generally  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  In  all  case:* 
it  b  necessary  to  take  some  form  of  vegetable  acid,  that  of 
the  lemon  or  lime  being  the  most  efficacious.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  latter  specific,  and  the  use  of  preserved  and 
tinned  meats  and  milk,  has  almost  banished  scurvy  from 
the  navy 
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Dret  has  much  to  do  with  skhi-diaeasea  A  fish  diet, 
especially  tJiat  of  shell-fish,  may  cause  urticaria  or  ttittle' 
rash  ;  tomatoes  produce  itching  and  an  erythematous  erup- 
tion ;  eggs  are  poison  to  some.  Ecstma  may  be  much 
modified  by  an  attention  to  the  articles  of  food  eaten, 
especially  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  gouty  tendency.  The 
l^rcsy  of  llie  present  day  may  be  favoured  by  a  diet  of  fish, 
if  not  absolutely  dependent  on  it  Tlierc  is  a  skin-disease 
that  occurs  in  Italy,  called  Italian  leprosy,  which  is  due  to 
eating  maize  (Indian  corn)  when  affected  with  a  certain 
fungoid  growth.  In  alt  these  cases  the  cure  lies  in  change 
of  diet 

We  are  frail  mortals  at  the  best  of  times  ;  but  especially 
when  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite  is  in  question.  The 
little  boy  at  the  school  feast,  who  said  thrit  he  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  eat  more  if  he  .■stood  up,  ha.'i  his  brothers 
and  sisters  of  larger  growth  in  every  rank  of  society.  No 
doubt  that  little  man  regretted  the  cake  and  j.im  that  he 
had  gorged,  when  the  next  morning  found  him  with  a  head- 
ache and  sickness,  and  all  the  other  aches  that  come  with 
repletion.  He  would  long  for  the  vigour  and  elasticity  that 
usually  came  wnth  hi.-s  healthy  meals  ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  day  after  the  feast  brought  with  it 
abstinence  on  the  next  occasion. 

The  Christian's  vow  of  temperance,  to  "renounce  the 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  should  be  the  safeguard  against 
over-indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  tike  all 
those  good  old  precepts,  will  be  found  conducive  to  a  long 
and  happy  life.  There  art  few  sights  more  pitiable  than  to 
see  an  old  man  orwoman,  victims  of  the  diseases  that  spring 
from  gluttony,  tottering  towards  the  end  of  life,  with  their 
hearts  still  set  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  palate ;  but  with 
taste  and  smell  almost  gone,  and  nothing  left  to  take  the 
place  of  former  joys. 

The  men  who  have  left  the  deepest  mark  on  their  time, 
and  who  have  done  the  best  work,  have  always  been 
abstemious,  using  food  just  for  its  right  purpose,  to  keep 
the  engine  going. 

VOL  IV.— U.  IL  It 
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provisions  ol  Nature, 
obliged  to  seek  the  materials  to  maintain  his  being  from 
the  various  compound  substances  around  him.  Though 
certain  elements  are  required  for  his  life,  such  as  nitrogen 
hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.,  still  he  cannot  make  use  of  these  in 
their  elementary  form  ;  they  must  be  introduced  into  his 
body  in  combination  with  the  natural  substances  in  which 
they  are  found — in  other  words,  he  cannot  supply  himself 
with  the  nitr<^cn  or  hydrogen  that  are  around  him  in  lat^ 
quantities  in  the  air,  but  he  must  receive  them  in  some 
organic  compound. 

In  the  laboratory  of  his  body,  man  arranges  these 
elements  in  quite  a  different  form  ;  in  some  cases  making 
entirely  new  combinations,  such  as  fat  out  of  sugar,  and 
they  pass  through  an  infinity  of  changes  whilst  adapting 
themselves  to  his  needs.  They  arc  all  derived  from  the 
vegetable  world,  though  in  some  cases  they  come  to  him 
secondarily,  after  having  been  incorporated  Into  the  body 
of  another  living  animal.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  done,  to  resolve  food  into  its  primary 
elements,  and  then  to  put  them  in  different  bottled ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  if  a  man  were  fed  on  the  contents  of 
these  bottles  he  would  die;  tliey  lack  that  mysterious 
principle,  life,  which  God  only  can  give,  and  which  unfortu- 
n.itcly  man  can  take  in  a  moment,  but  can  never  restort 

The  great  divisions  of  food  arc  into  organic  and 
inorganic  substances,  the  latter  being  made  up  only  of 
water  and  various  saline  principles;  The  organic  must  be 
divided  into  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogcnou-i  com- 
pounds, the  non-nilrogcnous  into  hydro-carbons  (fats)  and 
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carbo-hydrates  (starches  and  sugars).  The  purpose  of  the 
former  is  to  pve  the  material  out  of  which  to  build  up  and 
repair  the  body ;  the  purpose  of  the  latter,  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  heat,  sometimes  called  the  "calorifacicnts,"  or 
hcat-malccrs ;  these  latter  also  assist  in  the  process  of 
nutrition,  but  in  a  secondary  way. 

The  only  food  that  contains  in  itself  all  these  compounds 
is  milk  ;  it  i.s  the  type  fond,  and  is  presented  to  man  in  a 
form  at  once  rcadj'  for  use.  Next  in  importance  are  the 
various  forms  of  animal  food,  and  these  will  be  nutritious 
according  to  the  amount  of  albumen,  6brine,  and  caseine 
which  they  contain.  Albumen  is  the  white  of  an  egg ;  it  is 
a  nitn^cnous  substance,  and  is  found  alike  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  In  its  common  form  it  is  a  transparent, 
gluir>'  fluid,  tcn.icious  in  texture ;  it  coagulates  with  heat,  and 
is  decomposed  and  neutralised  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

Fibrinc  is  the  chief  part  of  flesh,  and  is  even  raoro 
abundant  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  found  in  the  fibre  of  muscle,  and  exists  in  the 
blood ;  if  the  blood  is  stirred  when  fresh,  with  a  sticky 
the  fibrinc  will  be  found  clinging  to  it  like  hairs, 

Ca.<)einc  is  the  curd  of  milk,  and  forms  the  basis  of  cheese ; 
it  may  be  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  vegetables,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  all  that  are  called  leguminous. 

Fish  has  its  place  among  the  animal  foods,  and,  when 
considered  as  part  of  the  diet  of  invalids,  it  occupies  an 
important  place.  It  U  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
those  fisli  that  have  too  much  fat  can  be  avoided,  wthout 
limiting  the  choice  too  much.  As  a  rule,  white  fish  is  more 
digestible  than  red  fish  ;  and  of  all  fish  the  whiting  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  delicate,  tender,  and  easy  of 
digcstioiL 

After  animal  food,  we  have  Vegetable-  food,  of  which 
there  is  almost  infinite  variety  ;  but  we  must  place  the 
Cereals  in  the  first  place.  These  contain  all  the  essential 
alimentary  compounds  ;  and  first  on  the  list  stands  wheat 
It  is  the  most  important,  because  it  is  made  into  bread,  and 
a  \-ariety  of  useful  comiiounds  besides.    All  cereals  have  a. 
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large  proportion  of  starch,  a  substance  which  some  stomachs 
find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of,  and  the  presence  of  this 
starch  in  such  a  large  proportion  mal<es  them  less  nutritious 
as  a  food  than  animal  food.  The  want  is  supplied  by  the 
combination  of  milk.  Baked  flour  and  biscuit  flour  are 
both  more  digestible  than  uncooked  flour ;  the  heat  breaks 
up  the  starch  granules,  and  thus  prepares  them  iot  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices. 

The  finest  wheat-flour  is  not  so  nutritious  as  the  darker 
kinds,  for  the  process  of  bolting  removes  some  of  t)ic  outer 
husk  that  contains  the  flbrine  and  phosphates ;  for  this 
reason  true  brown-bread  and  wholemeal-bread  are  more 
nourishing  than  white  bread.  If  our  working  population 
could  be  brought  to  see  this,  and  would  discard  the  white 
bread  from  their  tabic,  they  would  find  the  advantage  in 
greater  economy  and  in  a  healthier  form  of  food. 

Macaroni  is  an  important  preparation  of  wheat;  it  is  made 
from  the  finest  wheat,  and  has  all  the  nutritive  projwrtics 
of  wheat  in  a  form  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  made  from  the 
Italian  wheat,  which  is  rich  in  gluten,  and  is  a  highly  prized 
article  of  food  in  that  country.  In  preparation  it  requires 
to  be  tlioroughly  softened  in  milk  or  gravy,  as  it  is  hard  and 
close  in  texture. 

Next  to  wheat  stands  oats;  it  contains  less  starch  and 
more  fat  than  wheat ;  it  is  deficient  in  gluten,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  made  into  bread  ;  it  is  generally  eaten  as  oat-cake 
or  porridge:  It  Is  the  staple  food  of  Scotland  and  Northern 
countries ;  and  If  its  nutritive  value  is  to  be  gauged  by  the 
physique  of  the  race  fed  upon  it,  it  stands  second  to  none 
in  importance. 

Rue  is  a  valuable  article  of  food  in  its  right  place ; 
having  a  very  large  percentage  of  starch,  it  is  in.>iufficient 
alone  to  serve  as  nutriment ;  but  associated  willi  animal 
food,  generally  milk,  it  is  of  great  use.  The  starch  granule  is 
easy  of  digestion,  hence  it  agrees  with  some  disordered 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal.  "  In  diarrhcea  and  dysentery 
it  agrees  better  than  any  other  kind  of  solid  food,"  (Pavy.) 
It  is  poor  in  nitrogen  and  fat 
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The  next  class  of  vegetables  are  the  Leguminous  Seeds. 
The  principal  of  tbem  are  beam,  peas,  and  knlih.  They  are 
richer  in  nitrogenous  matter  than  cereals,  have  less  starch 
and  arc  all  deficient  in  fats  ;  therefore  it  might  be  thought 
they  would  prove  a  more  nutritious  article  of  food  than  the 
grains ;  but  experience  has  not  proved  this.  They  are  not 
easy  of  digestion,  and  require  some  fatty  or  oily  substance 
to  combine  with;  still,  as  an  article  of  food,  they  require 
more  attention,  and  are  veij'  economical. 

Chief  among  the  edible  roots  is  the  potato,  an  almost 
universal  vegetable  ;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  starch, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  As  a  food 
by  itself,  it  is  not  sufficiently  nutritious  ;  but  it  is  a  whole- 
some and  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  of  a  healthy  person, 
and  is  a  necessity  where  there  is  a  scorbutic  tendency. 
The  weak  and  dyspeptic  stomach  finds  it  objectionable, 
because  of  the  large  quantity  of  starch  in  it 

The  green  vegetables  of  the  cabbage  tribe  are  rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter ;  but  they  contain  a  lai^  percentage  of 
water  ;  they  also  contain  sulphur  and  ammonia,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  disagreeable  smell  when  cooking.  They  are  a 
necessity  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  most  of  the 
cniptive  skin-diseases.  They  are  an  article  of  food  of  much 
value  from  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  and  are  not  suiSciently 
prized  by  the  poor. 

The  largu  variety  of  other  vegetables  will  hardly  claim  a 
place  as  neassitUs  of  diet ;  but  as  welcome  additions, 
fjiving  variations,  or  for  flavouring,  they  are  useful  and 
palatable.  A  diet  in  which  there  is  a  generous  supply  of 
vegetables  b  a  healthy  one. 

Another  of  the  useful  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  fruit.  In  these,  generally  speaking,  there  is  but  little 
nutrition ;  but  they  are  a  very  pleasant  refreshing  food,  and 
contain  many  salts  useful  in  the  animal  economy.  A  daily 
use  of  fruit,  especially  with  the  first  meal,  will  often  ad- 
minister that  amount  of  correction  in  the  excretory 
fuiKtions,  without  the  need  of  further  medicine.  Fresh 
fruit  .should  always  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of  infants  and 
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invalids.  As  a  nation,  we  neglect  this  valuable  article  of 
diet ;  it  might  with  advantage  be  put  upon  the  table  at 
every  meaL 

The(Jrra/f  hasavalueof  itsown  ;  it  is  not  only  a  refreshing 
pleasant  food,  but  it  is  also  nutritious,  from  the  quantity  of 
grape-sugar  which  it  contains;  and  is  a  medicine,  because 
of  the  bitartrate  of  potass,  tartrate  of  lime  and  malic  acid 
in  it  The  "  Grape  cure  "  and  the  "  Raisin  cure  "  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  the  grape  or  raisin  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  treatment,  combined  ivitli  an  exquisite 
climate  and  an  open-air  life.  The  Raisin  is  the  grajie 
dried,  and  in  this  form  it  is  an  important  article  in  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  highly  nutritious  and  very  palatable. 
The  small  dried  grapes  of  Corinth,  popularly  known  as 
"  currants,"  are  used  in  cookery,  but  they  are  not  suitable  aa 
food  for  children  or  invalids  ;  they  are  highly  indigestible, 
generally  pass  down  the  tract  unaltered,  and  therefore 
cause  irritation. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  comes  to  us  as  wine,  that  "which 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  and  may  be  taken  for  the 
"stomach's  sa4<c."  How  far  alcohol  may  form  a  part  of 
our  diet,  or  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  these  pages  to  declare,  as  it  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  nutritious  foods  ;  its  olBce  is  to  stimu- 
late, "  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  men,"  and,  like  all  useful 
servants  and  bad  masters,  it  should  be  used  with  tempe- 
rance and  moderation.  On  this  jioint  let  every  man  form 
his  own  judgment  and  rule  of  action,  and  allow  others  to 
differ  from  him  without  being  placed  outside  of  the  pale  of 
of  salvation.  Certainly  in  past  days,  our  forefathers  were 
too  lavish  in  the  use  of  alciihol  ;  and  there  are  some  now 
who  must  curse  the  first  time  it  passed  their  lips;  but  this 
is  the  abuse  of  one  of  God's  good  gifts  to  man. 

There  are  still  the  farinaceous  foods  to  be  considered, 
such  as  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  &c.  These  foods  contain 
a  very  lai^e  proijortion  of  starch,  and  therefore  require  the 
use  of  some  animal  substance  to  give  them  the  nitrogen 
they  lack.   They  are  generally  mixed  with  milk,  in  the  form 
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of  puddings,  or  are  used  in  soups.  With  milk  they  make  a 
Hon -irritant,  nutritious  food  for  an  invalid  or  for  children. 
Taken  alone,  they  are  quite  insufficient  to  support  life. 
Sugar  is  a  substance  found  largely  in  the  vegetable  world, 
and  not  so  profusely  in  the  animal.  Its  place  is  among  the 
carbo-hydrates  ;  it  is  extracted  and  stored  up  in  the  human 
frame  to  be  converted  into  force  as  needed.  It  is  readily 
digested,  being  very  soluble  ;  but  in  some  conditions  of  tlic 
stomach  it  gives  rise  to  acid  fermentation.  It  is  a  neccs.iity 
to  young  children,  whose  instinct  leaches  them  to  like 
it.  Like  all  other  good  things,  tt  must  be  taken  with 
moderation. 

All  food  includes  in  its  category  drinks,  or  beverages ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  action  of  the  food  is  assisted  by  the 
mixture  of  some  solvent.  Some  conditions  of  the  stomach 
require  the  partaking  of  the  solvent  first,  though  this  is  an 
abnormal  way  of  eating. 

The  universal  solvent  is  water,  which  is  found  in  lai^e 
proportion  in  all  solid  food,  and  besides,  is  everywhere 
around.  A  pure  copious  supply  of  water  is  what  every  one 
ought  to  have  as  their  birthright ;  but  man  has  done  his 
best  to  foul  and  curtail  it  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
our  drinks,  and  it  is  es-scntial  that  it  should  be  pure  and  be 
k^t  free  from  all  contamination.  It  will  absorb  the 
noxiou.s  vapours  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  decomposing 
kub.stanccs  in  the  earth  ;  therefore,  if  stored  for  daily  use,  it 
should  be  in  a  covered  non-porous  dstcm  ;  or,  if  drawn  from 
a  well,  the  well  should  be  deep  and  far  removed  from  any 
source  of  contamination,  such  as  drains,  cesspools,  or  cattle- 
yards,  It  may  be  rendered  chemically  pure,  by  filtering 
through  charcoal,  boiling,  or  distilling. 

The  source  of  the  water-supply  is  the  rain,  and  rain-water, 
when  obtained  in  the  country,  is  absolutely  pure.  Itis  taste- 
less, from  the  absence  of  the  salts  of  the  earth,  and  is  non- 
gaseous. Spring-water,  which  is  rain-water  returned  through 
the  earth,  is  the  source  of  our  drinking-supply,  and  its 
refreshing  taste  and  sparkling  look  is  obtained  from  the 
salts  and  gases  with  which  it  is  charged. 
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Water,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  diet  c4 
invalids ;  and  there  are  few  illnesses  in  which,  so  long  as  it  is 
absolutely  pure,  it  may  not  be  given  with  safety  and  benefit 
It  is  an  irrational  practice  to  deny  it  to  the  sick  ;  in  illnesses 
in  which  there  is  fever,  or  those  attended  with  profuse  dis- 
charges, it  is  a  necessity,  as  it  supplies  the  fluid  that  is 
rapidly  being  dried  up,  or  drained  away  from  the  body.  A 
glass  of  pure  water  on  rising  in  the  morning,  before  food,  is 
an  effective  aperient.  Children  as  a  rule  take  more  water 
than  adults. 

Water  in  the  form  of  ice  is  constantly  used  in  the  sick- 
room. It  is  palatable  and  refreshing,  and  is  taken  to  clieck 
haemorrhages  ;  in  fevers,  diphtheria,  and  other  throat-affec- 
tions, it  is  decidedly  useful  as  a  local  application  and  as  a 
solvent 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  the  beverages  most  in  use  in  the 
present  day.  Though  difTerent  products,  they  are  vciy 
similar  in  principle.  Theine  and  caffeine  are  coasidered  by 
chemists  as  almost  identical ;  theobromine,  the  principle  of 
coco.!,  is  the  analogue  of  theine.  Of  these  three  drinks 
cocoa  is  the  most  nourishing,  containing  more  fat  and  more 
gluten  ;  it  is  more  digestible,  and  has  a  less  direct  action  on 
the  nervous  system.  Tea  and  coffee  both  stimulate  and 
revive  the  brain  ;  they  are  almost  a  necessity  in  this  bustling 
anxious  life.  Tea  has  the  effect  of  restoring  and  refreshing 
tlic  \'Jtal  powers ;  coffee,  of  sustaining  and  exciting  them  ;  tea 
is  more  the  beverage  of  the  poor,  coffee  of  tlie  rich.  Tea 
agrees  better  with  a  weak  stomach  than  coffee,  which  is  too 
rich  and  exciting,  and  tea  will  almost  take  the  place  of  food 
and  drink  with  the  over-wrought  and  destitute  ;  if  the  poor 
woman  can  only  get  her  cup  of  tea  she  will  be  satisfied. 
Cocoa  made  with  milk  is  an  admirable  breakfast  drink ; 
the  best  form  for  use  is  the  nib  crushed.  This  is  the  purest 
form  of  cocoa,  being  free  from  the  foreign  starchy  matters 
with  which  it  is  often  mixed. 

In  the  form  nK  chocolate,  cocoa  becomes  a  highly  nutritious 
food,  and  is  valuable  for  sustaining  strength  in  the  absence 
of  other  food,  tlicrcforc  it  is   useful   on   a   long  journey. 
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Giocotatc   is   the   best    form   of    cocoa   prepared    with 
sugar. 

Bier,  in  all  its  varieties  is  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops;  it 
is  a  fermented  liquor,  tlie  amount  of  alcohol  being  variable. 
It  is  a  refreshing,  exhilarating,  nutritive  drink,  and  in 
excess  is  an  intoxicant.  As  a  tonic,  and  as  an  aid  to 
digestion,  it  is  of  value,  especially  the  pale,  bitter  beers.  The 
stouts  are  heavier,  and,  if  taken  in  excess,  induce  a  pl^ 
thoric  habit  of  body,  accumulating  imperfectly  oxydised 
matter,  uric  acid,  &c,  leading  to  gouty  complications.  Beer 
in  all  cases  must  be  taken  in  moderation  ;  but  there  are 
some  dyspeptics  and  those  of  a  gouty  tendency  who  cannot 
assimilate  beer.  Beer  is  especially  the  drink  of  the 
working  classes. 

In  dealing  with  the  food  of  invalids  we  must  glance  at 
the  artificial  compounds  and  scientific  combinations  which 
are  prepared  with  the  view  either  of  aiding  digestion,  and  of 
partially  digesting  the  food  before  being  eaten. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  preparations  from  meat,— 
the  teas,  broths,  essences,  extracts  and  jellies,  malted  foods, 
and  peptonised  foods. 

The  meat-preparations  are  prepared  from  fresh  meat;  arc 
either  well  or  badly  made,  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
cook,  and  arc  within  the  compass  of  most  -people  to  get. 
The  extracts  and  essences  arc  also  prepared  by  dealers,  are 
bcrmcticany  sealed  ia  tins,  and  may  be  either  nourishing 
or  delusive,  according  to  the  honesty  of  the  maker.  It  is 
not  difficult  with  some  bones  and  cartilage,  a  little  meat,  and 
some  colouring  matter,  to  make  a  composition  that  will 
look  very  nutritious,  as  there  is  a  popular  idea  that  a  stiff 
jelly  is  the  sign  of  goodness.  This  isa  delusion;  some  meat, 
rich  and  nutritious,  will  not  set,  as  it  is  deficient  in  gelati- 
nous matter,  and  this  especially  so  when  the  meat  is  taken 
from  the  thick  end  of  the  leg ;  whilst  other  mca^  if  near  the 
thin  end,  will  set  readily. 

The  aim  or  object  of  these  mcat-prcparaticms  Is  to 
convey  the  nutrition  of  animal  food  in  form  ea-sy  for 
digestion.   This  is  done  by  extracting  the  virtue  of  the  meat 
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by  heat,  either  with  or  without  the  agency  of  water.  The 
great  mistake  usually  made  in  the  ordinary  stj-le  of  cook- 
ing is  that  the  process  is  too  quick  and  violent.  A  cook  is 
satisfied  if  she  hears  a  great  bubbling  going  on  that  she  is 
making  excellent  beef-tea,  whereas  she  is  really  spoiling  it 
and  wasting  the  material.  Fast  boiling  hardens  the 
albumen  and  precijiitates  it  to  the  bottom,  and  it  al-so 
hardens  the  fibre  of  the  meat,  so  that  it  docs  not  part  with 
its  juices  into  the  water.  If  there  is  time,  the  meat  should 
be  first  soaked  for  an  hour,  and  then  be  put  in  a  jar 
surrounded  with  hot  water,  and  boiled  very  slowly,  just 
simmering,  for  at  least  two  hours.  The  meat  must  be 
infused,  so  as  to  extract  all  goodness  possible.  Bccf-tea  is 
always  improved  by  adding  some  good  stock;  it  should 
not  be  strained,  as  the  sediment  contains  much  nutrition. 
Ucef-tca  is  more  stimulating  than  nourishing ;  and  if  relied  on 
as  the  only  article  of  diet,  would  land  the  patient  in  starva- 
tion ;  it  is  known  to  contain  only  3  per  cent,  of  solid  material. 

Next  on  the  list  stands  the  brotlis.  These  are  the  result 
of  meat  boiled  in  water,  the  meat  being  either  strained  off, 
or  served  in  it.  They  are  flavoured  with  vegetables  or  not, 
according  as  advised.  The  goodness  of  the  meat  is 
extracted  by  slow  boiling,  and  if  the  meat  is  left  in  it,  the 
substance  is  tender  and  lighter  of  digestion.  Soups  arc  the 
same  as  broth,  with  the  addition  of  good  bone  stock,  and 
the  flavouring  of  vegetables.  The  various  materials  are 
strained  away,  and  the  liquid  remains,  combining  the  ta.ttc 
of  the  ingredients  in  Judicious  proportion.  These  latter 
arc  not  so  nourishing  as  beef-tea.  and  require  a  stronger 
stomach  for  their  dige.'ition  ;  but  tliey  are  a  valuable  article 
of  food,  and  deserve  much  more  attention  from  the  working^ 
classes  than  they  get 

The  essetues  of  meat,  as  their  name  betokens,  are  made" 
with  less  water  and  more  time.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to 
extract  all  the  properties  of  the  meat  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  heat  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  if  satisfactorily  done, 
the  residue  should  consist  only  of  the  fibre  and  insoluble 
part  of  the  meat 
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'The  extracts  of  meat  are  deficient  in  albumen,  gelatine 
and  fat ;  in  fact  they  can  hardly  be  called  food  at  all. 
Tlicy  arc  of  a  highly  stimulating  nature,  and  are  a  good 
addition  to  ordinary  beef-tea  or  soup. 

Raw-meat  juice  is,  as  its  name  implies,  juice  of  the  meat 
extracted  without  the  aid  of  heat.  This  is  done  by 
macerating  the  meat  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  cold  water, 
and  then  finishing  the  process  by  pressure.  The  addition 
of  a  little  muriatic  acid  brings  out  the  juice  quicker. 

Beef  is  the  juiciest  of  meat ;  next  to  it  is  mutton ;  veal 
and  chicken  have  but  little  juice. 

Malud  Foods  are  farinaceous  foods,  either  malted  as 
part  of  their  preparation,  mixed  with  malt-meal,  or  eaten 
with  malt  extract  or  maltine.  Malting  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  action  of  damp  and  heat  upon  grain,  causing  it  first 
to  germinate,  and  then  stopping  the  germination  at  a 
certain  point  by  the  heat  of  a  boiler.  The  result  of  this 
process  develops  a  peculiar  active  nitrogenous  principle 
called  diastase,  which  has  the  power  of  converting  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar.  Barky  is  the  grain  which  is 
converted  into  true  malt,  hcnee  the  malt  meat  ;  and  foods 
arc  called  malted  when  they  are  mixed  with  this  meal, 
or  when  the  malt  extract  is  eaten  with  them,  or  before 
them. 

They  are  very  useful  foods  for  all  delicate  subjects,  as 
the  starch  in  the  grain  is  changed  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  a 
substance  that  is  much  easier  of  digestion  than  in  the  form 
tii  starch  ;  they  are  also  palatable,  and  taken  by  young 
children  with  relish. 

Dr.  Fothcrgill  says :  "  In  order  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  possibly  be  derived  from  malt  extracts,  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  Nature's  processes,  not  to  traverse 
them-  Consequently,  malt  extract  should  be  taken  cither 
with  farinaceous  food,  or  immediately  after  such  food. 
For  the  first  it  is  admirably  adapted  ,by  its  properties 
being  sikcct  and  toothsome,  so  that  it  can  be  added  to 
farinaceous  me**es.  with  or  without  milk,  previous  to  their 
being  eaten.    One  caution  is,  however,  necessary,  and  that 
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is,  that  it  should  not  be  added  until  the  mess  has  so  far 
cooled  that  it  can  be  sipped.  Diastase  is  killed  by  a 
temperature  above  147'  Falirenlieit,  and  this  is  the  highest 
temperature  at  which  anything  can  be  sipped.  It  may 
cither  be  mixed  throughout  tlic  food,  and  be  eaten  with  it, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  it  may  be  taken  immediately  after 
the  food,  so  as  to  operate  before  the  stomach  becomes  too 
highly  acid. 

"  Beyond  such  use  as  an  artificial  digester  of  farina  or 
starch,  malt  extracts  have  a  lesser  utility.  They  contain 
the  phosphates  of  the  grain  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
starch  converted  into  sugar  or  dextrine,  consequently  they 
are  highly  nutritive.  They  can  thus  be  advantageously 
added  to  milk,  either  for  infants  or  invalids." 

Malt  foods  alone  are  insufficient  for  nutrition  from  the 
deficiency  in  fat  and  nitrogenous  matter,  and  partly  from 
Lick  of  animal  element — this  deficiency  may  be  supplied 
by  the  addition  of  cream  or  new  milk. 

It  is  of  importance  that  these  foods  should  be  estimated 
at  their  just  value,  that  more  may  not  be  expected  of  them 
than  they  are  able  to  da  In  their  proper  place,  they  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  invalid's  dietary ;  but  if  put 
foAvard  as  summing  up  in  themselves  everything  necessary 
for  nutrition,  it  is  giving  them  a  character  which  they 
cannot  sustain. 

Feptonised  Foods  are  foods  artificially  digested  by  the 
aid  of  the  animal  digestive  fluids,  so  that  they  should  enter 
the  stomach  partially  digested.  Strictly  speaking,  pep- 
tonized foods  were  those  foods  in  which  the  nitrc^enous 
elements  were  converted  into  peptones  by  the  action  of 
pepsine,  i.e.,  gastric  juice,  and  they  were  distinct  from 
pancrcatized  foods  wherein  the  fats  were  changed  into 
emulsion  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

Recent  researches  have  discovered  that  pancreatic  juice 
will  act  upon  the  nitrogenous  elements  as  well  as  the  fats 
and  starches,  so  that  foods  treated  with  the  Liquor  Pan- 
crcaticus  arc  peptonised  and  panercatiied,  therefore  the 
terra  "peptonized"  covers  the  whole  ground 
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It  is  certain  that  in  the  case  of  a  weak  digestion,  or  of  a 
stomach  weakened  by  an  acute  illness  or  fever,  the  action  is 
facilitated  by  a  previous  digestion — that  which  it  was  unable 
to  do  for  itself,  is  done  before  the  food  enters  the  stomach. 

The  digestive  action  is  increased  by  the  action  of  heat, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  tliat  a  definite  temperature  is 
insisted  on  in  mixing  the  pancreatine  with  the  food. 
Added  to  the  milk  with  out  preparation  it  is  found  to  aid  in 
the  digestion  of  the  milk,  probably  by  passing  the  milk 
into  the  stomach  already  supplied  with  its  digestive.  This 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  nourish- 
ing a  delicate  frame. 

In  planning  the  metiu  of  an  invalid  the  great  object  to  be 
aimed  at  U  variety,  that  is  half  the  battle, — on  what  plea 
mutton  is  served  up  in  the  wards  of  workhouses  and 
infirmaries,  and  in  some  hospitals  on  365  days  in  the  year 
patiscs  comprehension,  the  patients,  especially  those  with 
prolonged  illness,  must  eventually  turn  from  it  witli 
loathing.  It  has  the  character  of  being  more  digestible 
than  beef  and  of  containing  more  nutrition  ;  but  if  it  is 
refused  by  the  patients,  or  eaten  without  an  aj^tite,  it 
had  better  be  still  running  about  as  a  sheep. 

It  is  a  good  road  to  success  to  send  up  alwa>'S  a  surprise 
dinner,  some  little  delicacy  that  the  patient  is  known  to 
fancy,  or  even  so  ordinary  a  dish  as  a  chop  if  carefully 
cooked  and  daintily  served  will  tempt  the  appetite — to 
worry  the  invalid  somewhere  about  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning  for  the  orders  for  the  day  is  a  great  mistake,  a 
great  deal  of  contrariness  will  be  called  into  action  and  the 
relish  for  the  food  lost.  If  an  invalid  has  any  particular 
likes  and  dislikes  they  will  certainly  volunteer  them,  for 
as  a  rule  they  think  too  much  about  their  food. 

Another  mistake  in  dieting  an  invalid  is  the  endeavour 
to  tempt  the  appetite  by  some  savourj-  but  unwholesome 
dish  ;  as  a  nilc  highly-spiced  and  sea-toned  dishes  are  quite 
out  of  place ;  the  seasoning  should  be  simple  though  tasty, 
and  the  food  suitable  for  its  work.  Sausages,  saveloys, 
and  such  like  comix>unds  of  meat,  are  not  food  in  the  right 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  take  the  place  of  more  nourishing 
materials.  Potted  meats,  if  they  are  carefully  done,  arc 
quite  admissible,  and  are  a  toothsome  relish.  There  ia 
scope  for  much  Ingenuity  in  the  dietary  of  the  invalid,  and 
all  such  efforts  are  highly  prized  by  those  who  have  to 
drag  on  a  weaiy  and  monotonous  existence. 

The  subject  of  food  in  acute  illness  has  purposely  been 
omitted,  for  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  Handbook  to 
enter  the  physician's  territory  ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  safe  rule,  that  fluid  food  must  be  given  in  all  fevers 
and  in  illnesses  that  set  in  with  severity — it  can  never  be 
amiss  to  give  milk  freely,  until  the  patient  is  dieted,  beef- 
tea,  or  light  soup  if  there  seems  much  exhaustion — all 
solids,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  must  be  out  of  the  question 
until  the  diagnosis  is  made.  When  the  doctor  takes 
charge  of  the  case,  he  will  lay  down  the  rules  for  fectling, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  must  be  strictly 
obeyed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COOKERY  FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  food  there  is  so  much  that  is  of 
general  application  that  the  two  branches  of  the  subject 
can  best  be  dealt  with  in  one  chapter.  In  both  is  the 
same  intelligence  required,  for  both  the  s^me  exactitude 
and  attention  to  detail,  for  both  the  same  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  niect>'.  It  ts  diHicult  in  hospitals  to  have 
these  points  attcndcil  to,  the  materials  are  dealt  with  in 
bulk,  the  cook  does  not  follow  her  cooking  to  its  de^itina- 
tion,  and  moreover  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  few  to  do 
it,  so  that  when  any  marked  attention  is  required,  or 
alteration  suggested  in  the  usual  mode  of  preparing  a  dish, 
the  kitchen  authorities  are  apt  to  resent  the  intermeddling. 
Whatever  cooks  may  be  in  the  political  life,  in  their 
kitchens  they  are  always  eminently  conservative.  The 
qualifications  for  a  good  cook  are,  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness, exactitude,  quickness  of  perception,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  substance  which  she  handles,  an 
inventive  taste  for  her  work,  so  that  she  may  not  just 
follow  on  a  beaten  track,  but  that  the  rather  she  may 
think  out  for  herself  how  best  to  reach  the  end  in  view, 
quickness  and  promptitude  with  decision  in  her  work. 

The  object  of  -ill  cooking  is  to  render  food  palatable  by 
improving  its  taste  and  appearance,  to  make  it  digestible 
by  commencing  the  process  of  disintegration  by  the 
agency  of  heat,  to  develop  its  nutrient  qualities  either  by 
combination,  or  by  placing  its  parts  in  new  reL-itionn.  The 
aim  of  cooking  should  be  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  juices  in  the  meat,  at  the  same  time  that  the  meat  is 
"  well-done,"  not  on  the  one  hand  done  to  rags  and  hard, 
or  on  the  other  half  raw  and  unappetising,     llic   mode 
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adopted  should  seek  this  end  by  the  intelligent  application 
of  means  to  an  end.  For  Instance,  old  and  tough  meat 
will  be  rendered  tender  by  stewing,  when  boiling  oi 
roasting  would  harden  ;  boiling  will  dcvelope  and  conserve 
the  nutrition  of  chops  and  small  parts  of  meat,  whilst 
roasting  or  frying  would  shrivel  them  up,  and  so  on. 

Cooking  must  not  be  hurried  ;  its  arrangements  have  to 
be  well  thought  over,  and  its  various  processes  conducted 
with  deliberation  ;  a  cook  who  is  always  behindhand  will 
never  be  efficient 

The  processes  of  cooking  are  roasting,  baking,  boiling, 
stewing,  broiling,  fi>'ing;  of  these  roasting  is  the  most 
appetising,  boiling  the  more  economical — in  both  cases, 
the  meat  must  be  first  subjected  to  great  heat  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  so  that  the  albumen  on  the  surface  may 
be  hardened,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  juice* 
inside,  the  heat  must  then  be  lowered,  and  kept  at  stow, 
so  that  tlie  interior  may  be  subjected  to  its  influences 
and  the  meat  all  rendered  tender ;  if  this  process  is  con- 
tinued too  long  the  flesh  becomes  hardened  and  indi- 
gestible. The  usual  time  required  is  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
pound  of  meat.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  fork  in  to  test 
the  tenderness  of  the  meat,  this  makes  lioles,  through  which 
the  juices  escape.  The  meat  cooked  for  invalids  must  be 
rendered  quite  tender,  or  it  is  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  its 
nourishment  must  be  conserved  as  much  as  possible.  If  a 
slice  of  meat  is  the  food,  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  joint  and  have  plenty  of  gravy. 

Slewing  is  an  economical,  appetising,  mode  of  dresusing 
meat ;  it  must  be  done  slowly  in.  a  closed  vessel,  so  that  all 
the  aroma  and  juices,  &c,  may  be  saved.  If  vegetables  are 
included  they  make  a  savoury  nourishing  dish.  The 
vegetables  must  be  boiled  separately,  as  they  require 
boilitig,  whilst  Uic  meat  must  be  kept  from  boiling. 

Broiling  is  a  quick  and  ready  mode  of  cooking  thick 
fleshy  parti  of  meat ;  if  done  over  a  quick  clear  fire.  tJie 
albumen  is  hardened  on  Uie  surface,  retaining  tJie  juices, 
and  the  result  is  an  appetising  nourisliing  meal.    The  meat 
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must  be  turned  frequently,  net  tvitft  a  fork,  and  it  should 
not  be  sprinkled  with  salt  until  taken  from  the  fire. 

Frying  is  a  much  more  delicate,  risky  operation  ;  if  done 
with  ovcr-hcatcd  Tat  and  an  insufHcicnt  quantity,  the 
fibrinc  becomes  hardened  and  tough — it  requires  enough 
melted  fat  to  cover  the  meat,  when  it  may  be  fried  without 
being  hardened.  The  meat  is  never  so  nourishing  as  that 
boiled. 

The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  not  so  nourishing  as  that 
of  malurer  age,  mutton  is  more  digestible  than  any  other 
meat,  but  beef  contains  more  nutriment — veal,  lamb  and 
pork  ought  not  to  form  part  of  an  invalid's,  or  young 
child's  food.  The  flesh  of  poultry  is  light  and  digestible, 
but  it  does  not  contain  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  as 
beef  or  mutton,  but  it  is  gooii  food  to  start  with  when  the 
stomach  has  been  weakened  by  acute  illness  and  therefore 
is  not  strong  enough  to  digest  richer  food.  The  flesh  of 
game  is  richer,  more  savoury,  and  has  less  fat  than  that  of 
poultry,  it  is  as  a  rule  a  welcome  variety  in  the  diet  of  an 
invalid.  The  hare  is  very  savoury  and  though  not  the 
most  digestible  it  can  be  eaten  with  advantage  :  as  a  soup 
it  is  palatable  and  nourishing.  Salted  meat  is  not  so 
nourishing  as  fresh  meat,  the  process  of  salting  has 
extracted  some  of  the  albumen,  and  the  flesh  is  harder, 
this  makes  it  unfit  for  children  and  invalids.  There  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule  in  bacon  and  ham.  which  arc  ren- 
dered more  wholesome  by  the  process  of  curing — the  fat 
is  easy  of  digestion  and  the  flesh  is  nourishing  and 
digestible — the  rich  unwholesome  qualities  of  the  pork 
have  been  improved  by  the  process  of  curing. 

The  fluid  preparations  of  meat  require  care  and  exactitude 
in  their  preparation  ;  where  possible  they  should  be  made 
over-night,  when  the  fat  has  time  to  cool  and  can  be  taken 
off.  If  the  fluid  is  wanted  at  once,  the  fat  inaj'  be  "  blotted" 
off  by  a  piece  of  kitchen  paper.  A  greasy  becf-tca  or  broth 
will  set  a  patient  against  the  food,  and  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
careless  cooking. 

In  pre])aring  ]x>undcd  meats,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
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the  whole  reduced  to  a  fine  mass,  so  that  it  can  be  paired 
through  a  sieve ;  the  object  of  pounding  U  to  break  down 
the  fibrine,  thus  passing  it  into  the  stomach  more  ready  for 
digestion,  also  to  take  the  place  of  mastication  where  the 
teeth  are  deficient. 

Raw  meat  pounded  should  be  quite  free  from  fat,  sinew, 
or  gristle,  and  if  properly  done  it  is  like  a  pulp.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  milk  or  t>eef-tea,  or  sweetened  with  cither  white 
.sugar  or  confection. 

Fish  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon,  and  with  reason, 
as  a  good  form  of  aliment  for  the  sick  and  for  children, 
though  the  kind  of  fish  selected  and  the  mode  of  cooking 
must  have  careful  thought.  An  exclusive  fish  diet  is  not 
to  be  recommended  ;  it  is  not  sufficient, and  may  induce  an 
eruption  of  the  skin.  Among  fish,  the  red  and  white  fish 
is  the  moat  suitable  as  an  article  of  food  ;  it  should  be  well- 
cooked  and  made  tasty.  Boiling  is  the  most  wholesome 
mode  of  cooking  but  it  is  the  least  palatable  ;  if  frying  Ixr 
resorted  to,  it  is  better  to  use  oil  than  fat  or  butter  ;  fish  so 
treated  is  highly  nutritious  and  very  appetising.  A  good 
cook  should  have  no  difficulty  in  dressing  various  dishes  of 
fish  so  as  to  combine  variety  with  digestibility,  and  any- 
thing is  better  than  the  monotony  of  fried  fish,  boiled  fish, 
— boiled  fish,  fried  fish.  Among  the  white  fish,  the  cod  is 
not  suitable  for  a  weak  digestion,  as  it  is  hard  and  dense, 
if  preferred  it  should  be  cut  in  small  pieces  and  dressed  a« 
steaks,  being  made  quite  tender.  The  salmon,  at  the  head 
of  tlie  edible  fish  tribe,  may  be  eaten  if  cooked  thoroughly. 

All  shell-fish  must  be  put  upon  one  side  except  oysters, 
these,  when  eaten  raw,  are  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion, 
it  is  well  to  lake  away  the  hard  muscle  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  shells,  Oysters  when  cooked  are  not  digestible. 
Great  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  food  ; 
meat  when  received  from  the  butcher's  sliould  be  washed, 
but  not  by  the  violent  action  as  that  carries  aw.iy  the 
juices— it  must  have  contracted  some  foulness  from  the. 
shop  or  from  the  various  means  of  transit,  besides,  it  clears 
away  the  remaining  particles  of  blood.      Fish   likewise 
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iihotild  be  thoroughly  examined  and  washed — a  cook 
cannot  be  too  iidgctty  in  these  particulars. 

All  articles  that  are  destined  for  consumption  by 
cither  infants  or  invalids  should  be  quite  fresh — a  healthy 
stomach  may  not  suffer  from  eating  tainted  or  sour  food, 
but  it  may  be  most  pernicious  to  the  delicate.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  storage  and  use  of  milk,  the  fluid 
readily  decomposes,  and  any  vessel  not  scrupulously  clean, 
or  an>'  mixture  of  sour  particles  with  sweet,  will  start  the 
degenerative  changes  and  spoil  the  whole  quantity.  The 
vessels  must  be  scalded  over  night  and  kept  in  a  covered 
place  for  use. 

In  using  the  milk  for  infant's  food  the  food  should  be 
made  fresh  each  time,  and  always  in  a  clean  vessel ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  stand  "  baby's  saucepans  "  on  the  hob  to  keep  it 
wsrm  between  times,  as  tlie  remnants  left  in  it  will  certainly 
begin  to  decompose.  This  rule  should  be  attended  to 
through  the  night,  though  it  may  be  irksome  to  get  up  in  a 
cold  night  to  make  the  baby's  food — however,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  keep  a  vessel  with  water  hot  all  night  which  will 
much  facilitate  the  process.  The  temperature  of  the  food 
should  be  about  that  of  the  mother's  milk,  viz.,  about  g^"  to 
98°,  certainly  no  cooler.  Attention  to  these  details  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  good  health  and  content  of  the  nursling — 
a  nurse  who  rears  a  babe  successfully  by  hand  and  starts  it 
well  on  its  career  may  well  be  proud  of  her  work.  All 
food  prepared  for  the  nurser>'  should  be  thoroughly  well 
cooked,  and  yet  not  over-done,  as  the  substances  become 
hardened  by  over-cooking.  The  farinaceous  preparations 
should  be  mixed  free  from  lumps,  for  lumps  do  not  become 
heated  equally  and  so  are  a  source  of  irritation  in  the 
stomach ;  when  eggs  are  used  it  is  better  to  make  the 
mixture  an  hour  or  more  before  it  is  cooked,  as  it  becomes 
light  by  standing — when  making  3  batter  beat  the  eggs 
apart  r'ery  lightly  and  pour  them  into  the  mixture,  they 
will  rise  whilst  standing. 

As  a  rule  all  pastry  1.1  Indigestible  because  of  the  action 
of  the  oven  on  tlic  fat  contained  in  it,  and  thnu^  a  nctj 
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popular  article  of  food,  especially  among  the  young,  it  ought 
not  to  find  a  place  in  their  dietary,  nor  should  it  be  eaten 
by  those  who  have  weak  stomachs. 

Boiled  puddings  in  which  there  is  fat  are  also  indigestible. 

Baked  flour  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  use  it  for  the 
delicate,  it  may  be  cither  baked  by  simply  putting  it  in  the 
oven,  or  by  tying  it  up  in  a  basin  with  boiling  water  around 
it — the  flour  collects  in  a  hard  solid  mass,  and  it  may  be 
scraped  or  grated  for  use.  The  effect  of  heat  is  to  break 
the  starch  granules  and  prepare  them  for  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fluids.  Milk  thickened  with  this  flour  and 
sweetened  is  a  nourishing  wholesome  dish. 

Some  stomachs  find  that  milk  is  too  heavy  for  them,  the 
fault  may  be  either  that  it  is  too  rich  or  that  the  re-action  of 
the  stomach  is  too  acid — soda-water  or  lime-water  will  be 
useful  for  diluting  the  milk  and  correcting  the  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  or  the  milk  may  be  made  into  whey.  Whey 
is  the  liquid  left  after  the  curd  has  been  separated  by  the 
action  of  rennet ;  the  whey  may  then  be  used  as  a  drink,  or 
as  a  gruel  with  some  of  the  prepared  flours. 

Baked  milk  is  more  palatable  than  boiled  milk,  and  those 
who  advocate  its  use  assert  that  it  is  more  digestible. 

Jellies  and  gelatinous  preparations  are  great  favourite!) 
with  some,  as  representing  a  vast  amount  of  nourishment 
in  a  small  bulk.  The  squire's  wife  makes  jellies  for  hersick 
dependants,  and  places  them  on  the  same  level  as  beef-tea. 
This  is  a  mistake,  a  good  jelly  is  not  a  sign  of  nutriment,  for 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  jelly  is  gelatine,  no  matter 
whether  you  have  it  in  the  fresh  state  by  stewing  bones  and 
cartilage,  or  whether  you  buy  it  as  the  gelatine  of  commerce 
Jolly  is  useful  as  a  vehicle,  for  it  lends  itself  readily  in  com- 
bination witli  various  nutritive  substances  ;  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  palate  and  is  easily  digested.  Beef  tea  made  into  jelly 
by  the  use  of  isinglass  or  gelatine,  will  combine  with  port 
wine,  and  is  both  stimulating  and  nutritious. 

Jelly  for  the  sick  room  should  be  made  from  fresh 
materials,  calves'  feet,  and  flavoured  with  sherry,  only 
enough  sugar  to  be  used  to  give  a  slight  taste  of  sweetness, 
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.pCaragccn  moss,  which  by  some  is  recommended  for 
consumptive  patients,  the  scrofulous,  and  for  some  forms  of 
asthmatic  cough,  may  be  made  into  a  jelly  and  eaten  with 
milk,  or  the  milk  may  be  combined  in  the  jelly.  If  the 
jelly  is  made  with  water,  it  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon 
peel,  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  must  be  thoroughly 
boiled,  and  all  woody,  fibrous  parts  and  stalks  be  removed. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  dry  mash  the  potatoes  for  an  invalid, 
and  pass  them  through  a  ^eve ;  they  may  be  lightly 
browned  in  the  oven,  which  gives  them  a  tempting  look. 
Potatoes  must  not  be  cooked  in  any  other  way  for  invalids. 
Much  care  is  necessary  in  cooking  a  potato,  and  for  this 
reason  how  few  people  do  it  we!!.  Potatoes  arc  better 
steamed  Ujan  boiled  ;  when  properly  done  they  should  look 
like  a  ball  of  flour,  and  be  soft  all  through.  If  waxy  or 
sodden,  they  arc  not  fit  eating  for  weak  people ;  this  fault 
may  be  from  careless  cooking,  i.e.,  keeping  them  too  long 
in  the  water  after  tliey  are  cooked,  or  because  the  potato 
is  not  a  good  kind.  Steaming  is  more  economical  than 
l>oiling,  and  it  is  easier  to  carry  through  properly.  A 
potato  as  a  rule  takes  half  an  hour  to  boil,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  new  potatoes,  they  should  be  placed  in  boiling 
water. 

The  best  potatoes  should  be  selected,  with  few  eyes  and 
with  no  sign  of  germination,  which  makes  the  potato  waxy. 
They  have  a  finer  taste,  and  waste  less  if  cooked  with  their 
skins  on, 

Gretn  vegeladles  require  care  in  washing  and  in  strip- 
ling ;  the  parts  used  must  be  fresh  and  tender,  all  animals 
and  insects  removed— a  delicate  appetite  Ls  very  sensitive  to 
the  corpse  of  a  young  slug  or  snail  ;  before  being  served 
tlicy  must  be  well  drained,  and  be  sent  up  quite  hot. 
Melted  butter  is  not  admissible  for  an  invalid,  but  a  substi- 
tute may  be  found — oil  may  be  used  instead  of  butter. 

Eggs  will  ;idapt  themselves  to  any  style  of  cookcr>',  they 
arc  most  useful  in  the  invalid's  dietary  ;  to  diet  an  invalid 
who  cannot  cat  eggs  presents  a  most  difficult  problem. 
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In  whatever  way  ihcy  are  cooked,  they  should  always  be 
done  lightly,  otherwise  the  white  hardens  and  is  in- 
digestible ;  an  egg  poached  is  the  best  form  of  cooking,  it 
should  be  served  with  the  white  just  set  Fried  eggs 
though  tasty,  are  not  wholesome,  likewise  hard  boiled  eggs 
are  indigestibie.  There  are  many  ways  of  cooking  «^s 
that  will  suggest  themselves,  either  plain  or  in  combination 
with  some  other  material.  Beaten  up  raw  in  milk,  with 
wine,  or  in  beef-tea  they  are  nourishing  and  stimulating ; 
.with  beer  and  water  and  some  flavouring  spice  they  make 
egg-flip.  When  they  arc  taken  raw,  they  should  be  beaten 
very  thoroughly,  by  this  means  air  is  entangled  in  the 
fluid,  and  the  glairy  consistency  is  done  away  with.  In 
the  form  of  an  omelette  they  are  agreeable  and  nourish- 
ing,  only  how  few  can  make  an  omelette  well ;  it  requires 
promptitude  and  decision,  for  if  you  let  the  happy 
moment  pass  by  whilst  thinking  about  it,  it  turns  out 
leathery. 

This  chapter  on  cooking  can  hardly  conclude  without 
drawing  attention  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  cooking  and  style 
of  living.  Its  admirers  claim  for  it  great  wholesomeness 
and  adaptability  to  a  weak  digestion,  and  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Christian  children  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  Jewish  in  healthiness,  longevity  and 
power  to  resist  disease.  There  are  many  factors  in  oper- 
ation to  account  for  this ;  but  undoubtedly,  the  diet 
must  have  something  to  say  to  it.  Readers  of  the  Bible 
will  be  acquainted  with  the  list  of  animals  allowed  for  food, 
and  the  mode  of  killing  prescribed.  These  precepts  are 
still  observed,  especially  among  the  poor  Jews. 

Their  meat  is  most  minutely  inspected,  to  ensure  its 
cleanliness  and  healthiness,  by  an  independent  authority ; 
all  that  is  diseased,  tainted  or  bruised  is  rejected  and  des- 
troyed- Very  strict  cleanliness  is  insisted  upon  in  their 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  slaughterer  has  to  learn  his  work 
systematical ly,  being  taught  a  slight  outline  of  an.itomy 
before  he  is  allowed  to  try  his  hand  upon  the  poor  beasts. 
The  weapons  used  must  be  of  the  keenest,  as  any  brubing 
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or  lacerating  in  the  wound  made,  renders  the  [ooA  unfit  for 
consumption. 

In  the  combination  of  their  food,  they  never  mix  milk 
or  its  products  with  meat ;  this  by  them  is  regarded  as  a  ' 
breach  of  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  ;"  the  principle  is  that  food  killed  by  violence 
should  not  be  mixed  with  that  which  is  rendered  up  pcac- 
ably,  the  mixture  is  an  abomination.  The  idea  may  seem 
fanciful,  but  at  least  it  lias  the  merit  of  antiquity,  and  my 
object  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  is,  that  it  may 
receive  some  consideration  as  a  system  of  dietary. 

Tlie  rule  laid  down  may  at  first  sight  appear  restrictive ; 
but  the  study  of  a  Jewish  cookeiy  book  will  show  that 
their  dishes  will  equal  ours  in  variety  and  taste,  and  that  a 
very  good  me^I  may  be  planned  and  ciirried  out  by  an 
intelligent  housewife. 

We  might  certainly  take  a  lesson  from  their  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  which  accompanies  the  meat  through  all  its 
5tagcs  until  placed  on  the  table,  and  any  system  that  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  our  monstrous  dinners,  so  unwieldy,  so 
unwholesome  and  so  extravagant,  is  to  be  welcomed.  An 
article  in  the  "  National "  has  drawn  attention  to  this 
modem  failing — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  word  in  season 
may  be  heard. 

Some  who  suffer  from  imperfect  digestion  having  tried 
the  Jewish  system,  affirm  that  it  suits  them  much  better,  and 
the  advocates  of  it  assert  that  the  secret  of  its  healthiness 
lies  in  the  absence  of  mixed  foods,  that  for  this  reason  It 
makes  better  blood,  and  that  the  whole  vital  system  is 
purer. 

Considering  the  great  diversity  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  the 
varied  circumstances  that  surround  the  human  family,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  should  feed  alike  ;  the 
great  secret  of  maintaining  the  health,  or  improving  it,  is  to 
bring  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  question.  Our  food 
should  not  occupy  a  great  place  in  our  thoughts,  nor 
should  the  amount  taken  exceed  that  which  we  require  for 
repair  and  nourishment;  we  may  have  likes  and  dislitccSt 
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so  long  as  they  are  in  subordination ;  but  fancies  are  in- 
admissible, being,  as  their  name  implies,  baseless  and 
wayward.  Even  in  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking  we  may- 
find  scope  for  self-discipline  and  self-development,  if  we 
make  it  a  means  of  controlling  our  appetites.  And  so 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  Infants  and  Invalids,  both  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  one  representing  its 
future,  the  other,  some  of  its  unused  material  that  may 
have  much  to  do  in  moulding  that  future  if  only  some  of 
the  obstacles  are  removed  ;  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
hints  in  these  pages  may  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  one 
and  soften  or  ameliorate  the  life  of  the  other. 


Foods  Char.acterised  by  a  Preponderance  of 


Efjlrogenoii^ 

Surch. 

Su£»  and  ^«^ 

MlncnL 

Hftiur. 

S*lu. 

Meal. 

Wheal. 

Figs. 

Cabbages. 

Poullty. 

Flour. 

Uananas. 

Spin.Tch. 
IpValcrercsses. 

GaiiK'. 

Bri^ad. 

Honey. 

Wildfowl 

Biseuiis, 

Treacle. 

1* 

Radish. 

Fish. 

Oatmeal. 

Manna- 

ft 

Toiii.ito. 

Milk. 

Ilarley. 

Grapes. 

Ail    kinds    of 

Eggs. 

Rye. 

Beer. 

Fruit 

Cheese. 

1  lid  Ian-Cam. 

Bullcr. 

. 

Cocoit. 

Rice. 

Cream. 

in 

Green  Vegetables. 

Buck-Wheat. 

Cocoa. 

. 

Tripe. 

Beans. 

Chocolate. 

Oysters. 

Peas. 

Lentils. 

Chestnuts. 

Poditiits. 

CarrOL 

Parsnip. 

Sago. 

Tapicica. 

Maturoni. 

Arrowroot. 

£el5. 

ft 

A  LIST  OF  RECIPES    REFERRED  TO  IN  THE 
FOREGOING  PAGES. 

Arrowroot  Jelly. 

Put  into  a  nice  silver  or  block-tin  saucepan,  a  pint  of 
water,  a  (jlass  of  sherry  or  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy,  a 
little  grated  Icmon-pecl.  and  some  fine  sugar ;  boil  it  up 
once,  then  mix  it  by  degrees  into  a  good  dessert -spoonful 
of  arrowroot,  previously  rubbed  smooth  with  two  teaspoons- 
ful  of  cold  water — rctuni  the  whole  into  the  saucepan  and 
ixA]  it  for  three  minutes,  stirring  it  all  tlic  time. 

Barley  Water. 

This  medicinal  drink  is  made  from  the  pearl  or  Scotch 
barley,  and  may  be  either  taken  in  its  simple  form,  when 
coUi,  or  flavoured  with  some  of  the  substances  given  below. 
As  there  is  some  art  required  in  making  barley  water 
properly,  the  following  mode  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage    Take  of. 

Gout  pearl  barley       .        .        .    i  ob 
Cold  walcT 4i  pu. 

Pour  half  a  pint  of  the  water  on  the  barley  in  a  saucepan, 
and  simmer  slowly  for  ten  minutes  ;  pour  off  all  the  liquor 
remaining,  and  add  the  four  pints  of  water  to  the  softened 
barley,  and  boil  slowly  till  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  one 
half;  strain  into  a  large  jug,  in  which  one  or  two  slices  of 

lemon  have  been   placed,  with  a   few  lumps  of  sugar. 

hen  cold,  and  properly  stirred,  a  cupful  may  be  taken 
rcjjcatedly.  The  juice  of  a  few  oranges,  with  an  ounce  or 
two  of  bruised  sugar-candy,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tamarinds,  may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon,  and  when 
sufficiently   mixed    by  stirring,  the  whole  l$  to  be  a^uo 
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strained  to  keep  back  the  seeds,  twigs,  and  stones,  and 
accordJDg  to  the  ailment  for  which  it  is  used,  a  wincglassful 
of  the  drink  given  every  one  or  four  hours.  In  inflam- 
inatory  diseases,  or  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs  or 
stomach,  a  better  form  of  barley  water  is  made  by  adding 
to  the  tivo  pints  of  boiled  liquid,  i  oz,  of  simple  syrup  and  14^ 
drms.  of  the  red  elixir  of  vitriol ;  while  in  cases  of  cough, 
or  affections  of  the  chest,  a  cool,  relaxing  draught,  acting 
on  the  vessels  of  the  throat  and  chest,  is  produced  by 
adding  1  drm.  of  powdered  nitre  to  each  pint  of  b.irley 
water,  and  a  tablespoonful  taken  every  hour  or  twa  Barley 
water,  made  as  above,  in  which  2  ounces  of  gum-arabic 
have  been  dissolved,  and  a  drm.  of  nitre  added,  makes  an 
admirable  drink  in  all  affections  of  the  bladder,  and  in 
cases  of  strangury. 

Beef-tea. 

Beef-tea,  which  is  so  valuable  in  cases  of  illness,  is  usually 
made  by  boiling  the  meat  in  water  :  this  is  a  bad  plan,  as 
the  fibres  arc  hardened,  and  the  soluble  portions  less 
readily  extracted.  It  should  be  made  by  pouring  a  pint 
of  cold  water  on  half-a-pound  of  finely-cut  or  chopped  lean 
beef,  and  then  placing  it,  in  a  covered  earthenware  vessel, 
by  the  fire  for  an  hour  or  two.  By  this  means  the  whole  of 
the  soluble,  nutritious  portions  are  extracted,  and  the 
insoluble  fibre  alone  remains.  A  small  quantity  of  salt 
and  two  or  three  cloves  greatly  improve  the  flavour. 
Carrots  and  turnips  slewed  in  the  beef-tea  and  strained  out 
are  somctiTnes  used  in  hemorrhagic  typhoid  fever  with 
great  advantage. 

Beef-tea  (Savoury). 

Take  tJirec  pounds  of  lean  beef  chopped  up  finely,  three 
leeks,  one  onion  with  six  cloves  stuck  into  it,  one  small 
carrot,  a  little  celery  seed,  a  small  bunch  of  herbs,  con- 
sisting of  thyme,  marjoram,  and  parsley  ;  one  tcasjxionful 
of  salt,  half  a  teacupful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  three 
pints  of  water.  Prepare  according  to  the  directions  already 
furnished. 
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LiEBiG's  Beef-tea. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  raw  lean  beef  (ehicken  or  any 
other  meat  may  be  similarly  used),  and  mince  it  finely. 
Pour  on  to  it,  in  a  glass  or  any  kind  of  earthenware  vessel, 
thrce-qiiarlers  of  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
four  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  about  half  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt.  Stir  wcli  together,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  an  hour. 
Strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  rinse  the  residue  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water.  The  liquid  thus  obtained 
contains  the  juice  of  the  meat  with  the  albumen  in  an 
uncoagulated  state,  and  syntonine,  or  muscle  fibrine;  which 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  the  acid.  It  is  to  be 
taken  cold,  or  if  warmed,  must  not  be  heated  beyond  120° 
Falirenheit  It  will  be  observed  that  no  cooking  is  here 
employed,  and  although  much  richer  In  nutritive  material, 
andmore  invigorating  that  ordinary  beef-tea,  the  raw  meat — 
colour,  smell,  and  taste  that  it  possesses — sometimes  cause  it 
to  be  objected  ta 

Beef-tea  (Another  way). 

*  A  nutritious  broth,"  says  Letlieby,  "  containing  the 
albumen  of  the  meat,  as  well  as  the  soluble  extract,  is 
obtained  by  infusing  a  tliird  of  a  pound  of  minced  meat 
in  fourteen  ounces  of  cold  soft  water,  to  which  four  or  five 
drops  of  muriatic  acid  and  a  little  salt  (from  ten  to 
eighteen  grains)  have  been  added.  After  digesting  for  an 
hour  or  so,  it  should  be  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  five  ounces  of  water  and  pressed. 
The  mixed  liquids  thus  obtained  will  furnish  about  a  pint 
of  cold  extract  of  meat,  containing  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  meat  (albumen,  creatine,  etc.),  and  it 
m.iy  be  drunk  cold,  or  slightly  warmed,  the  temperature 
not  being  raised  above  icx>°  Fahrenheit,  for  fear  of 
coagulating  the  albumen. 

Bkead  Jellv. 

A    thick    slice    of  bread    made   of  seconds  flour,  as 
containing  more  of  the  nitrogenous  element  than  the  bc&t 
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white  flour,  and  three  days  old,  so  as  to  be  well  dried  and 
sweet,  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  allowed  to 
soak  for  eight  hours.  All  the  water  is  then  thoroughly 
squeezed  out  of  it  The  object  of  the  first  soaking  and 
removal  of  the  original  water  is  to  clear  away  the  lactic 
acid  formed  in  fermentation,  and  all  other  irritant  matters. 
The  pulp  is  then  placed  in  fresh  water,  and  gently  boiled 
for  half  an  hour.  The  object  of  the  boiling  is  to  thoroughly 
soften  and  break  up  the  starch  corpuscles,  which  are 
insoluble  in  the  digestive  fluids  of  young  childrea  This 
water  is  strained  away,  and  the  remaining  pulp  rubbed 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  It  is  then  allowed  to  grow  cold, 
when  it  should  form  a  fine,  smooth,  jelly-like  ma.ss. 
Enough  of  this  is  then  mixed  with  warm  water  to  make 
food  of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  so  as  to  pass  readily 
through  the  bottle. 

Boiled  milk  is  added — at  first  only  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  to  the  half  bottle— and  a  little  white  sugar.  The 
milk  is  slightly  increased  every  few  days,  as  the  child  is 
found  able  to  digest  it,  and  then  Jt  is  gradually  advanced  at 
six  or  eight  months  old  to  pure  milk,  thickened  with  the 
jelly. 

The  bread  pulp  should  be  freshly  prepared  night  and 
morning,  for  it  will  not  keep  long. 


Cmtcken  P.\nada. 


Take  a  large  fowl,  strip  it  of  both  skin  and  fat  Put  it 
to  boil  in  as  much  water  or  stock  as  will  cover  it  When 
done,  take  oiT  all  the  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till 
quite  fine.  Then  mix  it  in  the  water  it  was  boiled  in, 
skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  strain  it  three  times  through  a 
sieve,  then  put  it  into  small  cups  and  let  it  stand  in  warm 
water  to  dissolve  and  warm  for  eating. 

This  may  be  made  thin  with  veal  broth. 

Haifa  cup  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
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Chicken  jELtv. 

Have  a  chicken  prepared  by  taking  off  all  the  skin  and 
fat,  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and  when  thoroughly  well  mashed 
placed  in  a  stone  jar  with  a  small  piece  of  mace,  tied  up 
in  muslin,  and  a  little  salt  Put  to  it  one  teacupful  of 
cold  water,  then  tie  down  the  opening  of  the  jar  with  thick 
papsr.  Set  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  warm  not  boiling 
water,  put  it  on  the  hot  hearth  and  let  simmer  for  some 
hours — I  lb.  and  half  of  veal  or  beef  can  be  made  in  the 
«ame  manner. 

Cr£me  D'  Orce. 

1  Ibi  of  fresh  veal,  i  lb.  of  fresh  beef,  2  ozs.  of  pearl 
barley,  stewed  for  six  hours  and  then  squeezed  through  a 
tammy — seasoned  to  taste  The  proportion  of  water  is 
three  pints  reduced  to  one  pint 

Eggs  Stirred  with  Butter. 

,  Break  as  many  eggs  as  you  require  in  a  small  basin,  beat 
them  well  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  have  in  a  small 
saucepan  an  ounce  of  butter,  warm  it  well,  turn  in  the  eggs, 
keep  stirring  them  with  a  fork,  dish  up  on  a  hot  dish,  have 
hot  plates  ready. 

Eggs  with  Bdtter  Whole. 

Have  a  small  white  dish  or  plate  that  will  stand  the  fire, 
put  it  on  the  hob  quite  close  to  the  fire,  put  a  good  piece 
of  butter  (J  oz.  will  be  enough  for  6  eggs),  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  crack  the  eggs  in  a  cup,  slip  each  one 
separately  on  the  dish  that  is  ready  to  cook  them,  they 
will  set  nicely,  put  over  them  a  little  salt  and  pepper  so 
that  they  will  be  seasoned  right  through,  .send  Uiera  up  to 
table  on  the  same  dish  another  dish  under. 

Flour  and  Milk. 

Fill  a  small  basin  with  flour  and  tic  it  oi-er  with  a  cloth, 
or  if  preferred,  simply  tic  the  flour  up  in  a  cloth.    Imnierae 
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it  in  a  saiioepan  of  water  and  boil  slowly  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours. 

The  flour  becomes  agglomerated  into  a  hard  mass,  and 
is  only  wetted  on  the  surface.  After  drj-ing,  add  one 
grated  tablespoonfu!  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  boiL  A 
nourishing  and  useful  article  of  food  for  irritable  states  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  particularly  suitable  in 
dysentery  and  diarrhtca. 

Plain  biscuit  powder  may  be  substituted,  if  thought 
proper,  for  the  cooked  flour. 

Hominy. 

Wash  it  in  two  or  three  waters,  pour  boiling  water  on  it, 
and  let  it  stand  all  itight  Take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  one  quart  of  hominy  to  two  of  water,  and  boil 
four  or  five  hours  till  quite  soft.  Drain  it,  put  it  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  stir  in  some  butter.  If  any  is  left  cold,  cut 
it  in  slices  and  fry  it 

Iceland  Moss. 

Boil  J  07,  of  Iceland  Moss  in  j  noggins  of  water,  on  a  slov 
fire,  to  1  pint.  Add  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  soft  sugar,  strain 
it  Two  table  spoonfuls  may  betaken  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day.  If  you  like  you  may  add  a  spoonful  of  milk  to 
each  dose.  Keep  the  bottle  in  a  cool  place.  It  answers  to 
put  the  bottle  down  in  cold  water. 

Isinglass  Jelly. 

Take  of  Isinglass  i  oz.,  water  one  quart,  cloves  J  of  an  oz. 
Boil  to  a  pint  and  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  flannel 
bag   upon  4  ozs.  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  one  gill  of  J 
mountain  wine.    When  they  are  well  mixed  pour  the  jelly' 
into  glasses. 

To  MAKE  Koumiss,  or  Artificial  Mare's  Milk. 

To  eight  cups  of  new  milk  add  one  cup  of  buttermilk. 
Let  it  stand  at  at  little  distance  from  the  fire  until  it  grows 
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tlikk  ;  then  beat  it  smartly  with  a  whisk,  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  adding  two  lumps  of  sugar  to  prevent  it 
going  into  butter,  and  then  bottle  and  cork  it.  Let  it  be 
well  shaken  when  you  give  it  to  the  patient,  and  the  hand 
held  high  in  pouring  it  out.  that  it  may  froth.  If  this  is  too 
rich  for  the  stomach,  a  cup  of  water  may  be  added  on 
making  the  next  quantity.  A  cup  of  this  to  be  kept  for 
the  next  brewing,  as  it  answers  better  than  buttermillc 

It  will  be  ready  for  use  a  few  hours  after  it  is  bottled, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  may  be  made  to  last  at  least  two 
days,  provided  it  be  not  kept  in  too  warm  a  place,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottle  does  not  burst 

To  MAKE  Lemonade. 

For  a  large  quantity,  take  the  rinds  of  four  very  fresh 
lemons,  cut  up  as  fine  as  possible,  put  it  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  cut  the  lemons  in  halves,  squeeze  them  through  a 
^eve  In  the  water,  boil  i  lb.  of  loaf  sugar  with  a  pint  of 
water  tea  syrup.  When  cold,  turn  the  syrup  into  the  water, 
stir  it  all  well  together,  if  not  acid  enough  put  more  lemon 
Of  more  sugar  if  required,  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  before 
u^ng.    This  drink  is  very  nice  iced  in  the  summer. 

Meat  Essence. 

Take  i  lb.  of  mutton  (from  the  middle  of  leg)  1  lb.  of 
beef  and  i  lb.  of  veal — without  skin,  bone  or  fat.  Put  in 
earthenware  jar,  tie  tightly  down.  Put  the  jar  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  water,  boil  8  hours,  strain  ;  when  cold  remove  all 
the  fat,  it  is  then  fit  for  usa 

Milk  Soup. 

Four  lai^  potatoes,  two  leeks,  two  ounces  of  butter,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  crushed  tapioca,  one  pint  of  milk.  Put 
the  potatoes  and  leeks,  cut  in  four,  in  a  saucepan,  with  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  te."ispoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.    Boil  an  hour,  rub  throuj;h 
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a  colander,  and  return  it  to  the  saucejian,  add  the  milk, 
sprinkle  in  the  tapioca,  and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes. 

M:lk  and  Suet. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  finely-chopped  suet  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  press  through  linen  or 
flannel.  Then  add  one  drachm  of  bruised  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk. 

Boil  again  for  ten  minutes  and  strain.  A  winegljwsful 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  forms  the  quantity  to  be  taken  at  a. 
time.  It  constitutes  a  bigly  nutritive  and  fattening  article, 
but  if  given  in  excess  is  apt  to  derange  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  occasion  diarrhcea. 

Mutton  Broth. 

Take  of  a  loin  of  mutton,  one  pound,  water  three  pints 
— put  them  in  a  saucepan,  and  set  it  upon  a  clear  fire,  throw 
in  a  little  salt,  and  as  the  scum  rises  take  it  carefully  off 
with  a  spoon — then  add  a  little  onion  if  there  is  no  objection 
to  it,  and  2  blades  of  mace:  Boil  till  the  meat  is  very 
tender,  then  take  it  out,  pour  the  broth  into  a  basin,  and 
when  cold  skim  the  fat  part  which  Is  congealed  on  the 
surface  entirely  off;  after  which  a  part  of  the  broth  may 
be  warmed  and  given  to  the  patient  when  needful.  A  little 
rice  may  be  added  here  occasionally. 

Mutton  Chops  with  Tomatoes. 

Take  some  nice  mutton  chops  with  the  fat  trimmed  off, 
put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  salt,  pepper,  and  onion  chopped, 
slice  3  or  4  large  tomatoes.  Let  all  cook  together  with 
about  a  cupful  of  water,  Wlien  the  chops  are  tender  take 
them  out,  let  them  drain  well  from  the  gravy,  then  tuni  the 
tomatoes  and  liquor  into  a  sieve,  pulp  it  well,  it  will  be  quite 
thick,  put  the  piece  of  a  lemon  with  it  Turn  it  all  over 
the  chops.  Let  it  boil  before  you  dish  it  up,  sprinkle  over 
a  little  chopped  parsley,  if  liked  a  little  cayenne  is  always 
an  improvement  to  the  tomatoes. 
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POK  RIDGE. 

The  best  method  of  making  porridge  Is  to  strew  oat- 
meal with  one  hard  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  {to  which 
salt  ha»  been  previously  added),  so  gradually  that  it  does 
not  become  lumpy,  stirring  the  mixture  all  the  time  with 
the  other  hand.  After  about  four  ounces  of  coarse  oat- 
meal have  been  stirred  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  the 
whole  should  be  allowed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  so  as  to  simmer  gently  and  thicken  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  Porridge  is  usually  eaten  with  milk.  It  is 
excellent  for  children. 

Semouna. 

Semolina  is  coarsely  ground  wheat,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

liotl  one  tablespoon  In  half  a  pint  of  milk  ten  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time,  sweeten  with  one  dessert-spoonful  of 
powdered  white  sugar ;  It  can  be  eaten  hot,  or  put  in  a 
sltajic  to  turn  out  cold.  To  make  it  into  a  pudding,  add 
OIK  egg  lightly  beaten  and  bake  fifteen  minute.'^. 

ToM.\To  Soup. 

Have  6  or  7  lai^  red  tomatoes ;  cut  them  in  halves, 
put  ihcm  in  a  -saucci»3n  at  thu  side  of  the  fire  with  no 
water,  let  them  simmer  till  quite  tender,  rub  them  through 
a  sieve  till  only  their  skins  remain.  Have  a  quart  of 
stock  ready  at  the  .side;  stir  them  well  in  till  it  is  quite 
smooth  ;  have  ready  in  your  tureen  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
and  a  little  cayenne. 

Many  persons  like  toasted  bread  with  this  soup. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Cook  Tripe: 

Have  it  well  washed  and  cleaned,  boil  It  in  a  saucepan 
in  thin  flour  and  water  to  keep  its  colour,  salt  and  pepper. 
When  done  strain  it  out  of  the  water,  slice  an  onion  in  a 
stew  pan  with  a  little  fat,  .talt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  half 
pint  of  the  water  in  which  it  w.xs  boiled  ;  let  it  cook  for 
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half  an  hour ;  have  in  a  basin  some  chopped  parsley,  a  few 
capers,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  little  dried  saflfron,  I  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  mix  it  all  well  together ;  dish  it  up ; 
serve  with  mashed  potatoes. 

White  Wine  Whey. 

To  half  a  pint  of  milk  whilst  boiling  in  a  saucepan,  add 
one  wine  glassful  of  sherry,  and  afterwards  strain  ;  sweeten 
with  pounded  sugar,  according  to  tasta  A  useful  drink  in 
colds  and  mild  febrile  disorders. 
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Wine. 

The  vine  grows  naturally  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Western 
Asia,  the  south  of  Kumpe,  Alfjcria  and  Morocca  In 
Armenia,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  it  exhibits  its  quality  as  a  creeper,  and  ascends  high 
trees,  bearing  fruit  without  being  cither  cut  or  otherwise 
tended.  It  grows  vigorously  in  ancient  Bactriana,  In 
Afghanistan  and  Badackshan,  and  in  Cashmir.  I  have 
studied  it  in  the  Algaida,  a  forest  of  about  9000  aranzadas 
in  extent,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
to  the  east  of  San  Lucar  dc  Hanamcda.  This  forest  con- 
sists mainly  of  sea-pines  {Piitits  marilittto),  but  contains  also 
groups  of  the  silvery  elm.  Almost  its  entire  border,  and 
many  small  and  large  open  spaces  in  its  interior,  are  lined 
with  the  wild  vines  first  described  by  Clementc.  I  found 
vines  covering  the  whole  of  large  fir-trees,  .silver  elms, 
oleander  bushes,  fig-trees,  and,  together  with  sarsaparilla  in 
blosiiom  and  brambles,  creeping  up  and  covering  shrubs 
oflenti*cus.  These  garaiionas,  as  the  Spaniards  term  the 
wild  vines,  arc  really  indigenous  plants,  and  not  stray 
chiklrcn  of  the  vineyard ;  for  all  the  flowers  which  I 
observed  had  the  slaminn  reatrvala,  which  are  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  female  tyjie  of  the  duKck  wild  vine, 
and  no  erect  stamina  (cfs.  Thudichum  and  Dupri's  '  Treatise 
on  Wine,'  p.  6,  Fig.  3).  I  observed  myself,  in  1871,  the 
place  described  by  Clementc,  wlicrc  "  tlie  vines  form  im- 
penetrable thickets,  magnificent  banqueting  halls,  most 
graceful  pavilions,  grottoes,  covered  walks,  winding  foot- 
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paths,  labyrinths,  walls,  arches,  pillars,  and  a  thous;itul 
original  and  indescribable  caprices."  The  wild  grapes  here 
are  black,  acidulous,  but  good  to  eat  The  growth  of  the 
plant  is  so  vigorous  that  a  one-year's  shoot,  which  I  pulled 
from  a  tree,  measured  fifty  feet  in  lengtli. 

That  the  vine  lived  in  Europe  in  the  tertiary  period  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  fossils.  That  it  was  present  in 
pre-historic  times  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  preserved 
parts  of  the  plant  in  various  situations.  Thus  vine  seedis 
have  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the  lake  dwellings  of 
Castionc,  near  I'arnia,  under  conditions  which  show  that 
they  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  at  least  9000  years  before 
our  time;  other  lake  dwellings,  such  as  those  atVaresc, 
in  the  province  of  Coino,  and  at  Wangcn  in  Switzerland* 
exhibit  similar  proofs.  Near  Montpellier,  vine  leaves  were 
found  in  tufas,  which,  like  those  of  Meyrar^e  in  the 
Provence,  are  pre-historic,  but  post-tertiary. 

A-  de  Candolle  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  idea  of  producing 
grape-juice  and  allowing  it  to  ferment  might  have  originated 
with  different  nations,  particularly  in  Western  Asia,  where 
the  vine  abounded,  and  grew  well.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  the  Semites,  as  well  as  the  Aryans,  knov  wine  long 
before  historic  periods,  and  were  in  a  position  to  introduce 
it  into  all  the  countries  to  which  they  migrated,  including 
Egypt,  India,  and  Europe.  They  could  do  this  the  easier 
as  they  found  the  vine  wild  in  several  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  arrived.  As  regards  Egypt,  we  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  tliat  tlic  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  of  wine  were  practised  nearly  six  thousand  years 
,  ago,  namely  under  Phtali-Hotep,  who  lived  at  Memphis 
four  thousand  years  before  our  era.  The  progress  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  by  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
is  well  known.  A  dc  Candolle  says  that  towards  the  cast 
of  Asia  it  seems  to  have  advanced  so  slowly  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  seem  to  have  cultivated  the  vine  before 
A.D.  132,  although  several  varieties  of  wild  vines  arc  known 
to  occur  in  their  northern  provinces.  This  is,  however,  at 
variance  with  the  statement  of  Welles  Williams,  according 
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to  wliom  the  first  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  China  is 
ascribed  to  Foh-hi,  a  ruler  estimated  to  have  lived  about 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  further 
recorded  that  about  1120  B.C.  wine  was  considered  in  the 
celestial  empire  to  be  dangerous  to  the  state. 

Each  particular  district  producing  a  well-characterised 
wine  docs  so  by  means  of  particular  well-characterised 
varieties  of  vines.  These  vines  must  be  either  indigenous 
to  these  districts,  or  produced  in  them  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial selection  from  indigenous  varieties.  As  we  shall  see 
in  the  consideration  of  particular  viticultural  districts,  every 
uniform  climatic  region  has  its  peculiariy-adapted  varieties 
of  cultivated  vines,  which  cannot  be  so  successfully  culti- 
vated in  ot!icr  regions,  or  sometimes  cannot  be  cultivated 
at  all  an)'whcre  else. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  cur  present  purpose  to  investigate 
the  particular  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence, by  which  wine,  such  as  we  know  it  now,  was 
discovered.  The  shepherds  of  the  Algaida  gather  the  wild 
grapes  in  earthenware  pots,  and  bury  them  in  the  ground 
under  leaves  and  brushwood,  and  later  on  drink  the  fer- 
mented juice  at  their  leisure.  From  such  an  original  pro- 
ceeding to  the  confection  of  Burgundy  or  of  Champagne 
there  are  many  stages,  to  describe  which  would  require 
a  separate  treati-w.  We  shall,  however,  in  the  following 
pages  obtain  sufficient  information  regarding  the  main 
features  in  the  production  of  the  principal  varieties  of  wine 
to  enable  the  reader  to  meditate  on  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  vinification. 

Wine  is  the  fermented,  purified,  .ind  ripened  juice  of  the 
gra[>e ;  as  such  it  contains  alcohol,  acids,  salts,  extractives, 
and  those  principles  which  give  to  it  its  ptirticular  colour 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  particular  flavour,  smell,  or  bouquet 
on  the  other.  While  some  of  the  ingredients  can  be  accu- 
rately described  and  isolated,  others  are  accessible  to  a 
definition  by  the  sense  of  smel!  only.  The  conventional 
value  of  wine  is  detennined  Icis  by  it^  principal  ingredients 
than  by  the  prominence  of  the  specific  character  termed 
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bouquet,  and  the  absence  of  certain  faults.  Dictctically, 
most  wines  are  of  equal  value,  provided  they  are  the 
products  of  a  favourable  season,  are  pure,  and  free  from 
the  faults  produced  by  parasitic  fungi. 

The  principal  alcohol  in  wine  is  alcohol  strictly  so  called, 
or  spirit  of  wine,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is 
expressed  by  the  formula  CaHjO.  In  rare  cases  there  is 
some  butylic  alcohol,  C,H,|,0,  and  in  others  some  amylic 
alcohol,  CfiHuO,  so-called  fusel  oil,  present  The  latter 
alcohol  we  shall  have  to  consider  more  particularly  in 
connection  with  alcohols  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  grain  or  malt,  and  distillation  of  tl)e  resulting  liquid. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  present  in  wine  can  be  estimated 
by  distillation,  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  spirit  in  the 
distillate  by  the  determination  of  its  specific  gravity,  or  by 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine,  then  driving 
away  all  spirit  from  it,  and,  having  again  brought  it  to  its 
original  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water,  ascertaining  its 
specific  gravity  without  the  spirit.  Other  methods  arc  less 
accurate.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  present  in  natural  wines 
from  the  grape  varies  between  6  and  12  percent.  Unsound 
wines  may  contain  some  aldeliyde,  CjHiO,  produced  from 
alcohol  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen. 

The  acids  present  in  wine  are  those  naturally  present 
in  the  grape,  namely  tartaric,  malic,  and  tannic  ;  and  those 
produced  during  fermentation,  namely  acetic,  fonnic,  sue- 
cinic,  and  carbonic  In  addition  to  these  there  arc  nearly 
always  traces  of  the  more  complicated  fatty  acids,  such  as 
propionic,  butyric,  and  cenanthic  acid  present  Tartaric 
acid,  C,H(0«.  occurs  in  must  as  acid  potassium  salt,  or 
so-called  tartar,  and  is  in  part  precipitated  during  fer- 
mentation, as  it  is  less  soluble  in  spirit  than  in  water. 
During  the  ripening  of  wine,  tartaric  acid  forms  with 
alcohol  tartaric  ether.  The  tartaric  acid  most  commonly 
found  in  wine  turns  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the 
right,  and  is  therefore  called  dextro-tartaric  acid.  Some 
wines,  however.  e.g.  Italian,  contain  also  tartaric  acid, 
which  polarises  to  the  left.  Icvo-taitaric  acid,  always,  how- 
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ever,  combined  with  ihc  dextro-tartaric  acid,  forming  what 
is  known  in  science  ns  rucemic  acid.  All  three  acids  have 
one  and  Ihe  same  chemical  composition  expressed  by  the 
formulit  C4HiOe.  Sherries  contain  no  tartaric  acid,  as  it 
is  removed  from  the  must  of  Jerez  grapes  by  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  Paris, 

Malic  acid.  CHjOs,  is  not  only  present  in  grape-must, 
but  in  the  juices  of  many  varieties  of  fruit,  which  we  shall 
have  to  consider— apples,  cherries,  plums,  currants,  and  the 
red  berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 

Tannic  acid  is  present  in  most  varieties  of  wine,  and  is 
derived  from  the  husks  and  kernels  mainly ;  more  rarely 
contained  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Red  wines  contain 
more  of  il  than  white  wines,  because  they  arc  always 
fermented  with  the  husks  and  seeds. 

Succinic  acid,  C,HoO„  in  wine  is  one  of  the  results  o( 
the  fermentation  of  grape-sugar,  which,  in  that  process 
yields  about  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  that  acid  When 
the  fonnulx  of  succinic,  malic,  and  tartaric  acid  arc  com- 
pared, it  will  be  perceived  that  they  all  contain  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  not  of 
oxygen,  of  which  latter  element  succinic  acid  contains 
four,  malic  acid  five,  tartaric  acid  six  atoms. 

Acetic  acid,  C^HtO*  occurs  in  wine  and  other  fermented 
liquids,  principally  as  the  result  of  the  oxydation  under 
the  influence  of  the  air,  of  some  alcohol.  Wlien  the  entire 
amount  of  alcohol  in  a  fermented  liquid  is  transformed 
into  acetic  acid,  vinegar  results.  Vinegar  from  wine  pre- 
serves some  of  the  ft.ivour  of  wine,  and  those  accustomed 
to  its  use  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  exchange  it  for  tlie 
more  common  vinegar  made  from  fermented  malt,  or  from 
Eicetic  acid  obtained  b)'  the  fiery  decomjiosition  of  wood. 
In  good  natural  wine  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  docs  not 
exceed  1-78  l>er  thousand,  but  is  ordinarily  only  about 
a  half  per  millc ;  in  spoiled  wine  its  amount  may  rise  to 
3-63  per  thousand. 

The  a:nanihic  acid,  to  the  ethyltc  ether  of  which  most 
wines  arc  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  their  characteristic 


smell,  has  the  formula  C„H„Oj,  and  does,  therefore,  pro- 
bably not  belong  to  tlie  same  series  of  acids  as  acetic, 
propionic,  and  butyric  acid. 

In  good,  sound  wines  the  total  amount  of  free  acid  varies 
between  0"3  and  0"7  per  cent ;  wines  with  more  than  the 
latter  amount  of  free  acid  taste  excessively  sour,  and  are 
not  easily  digested. 

The  ethers  in  wine  are  accto-ethylic,  wliich  contributes 
much  to  the  general  flavour  of  the  wine;  aceto-propylic, 
butylic,  amylic,  caproylic  ;  further  butyro-ethylic,  caprylo- 
elhylic,  capro-ethylic,  and  pelai^o-et hylic  ;  and  the  tartaric 
ethers.  The  characteristic  smell  of  the  oenanlhic  ether 
distinguishes  all  kinds  of  wine  from  every  other  fermented 
liquid.  The  flavour  or  bouquet,  however,  by  which  wines 
from  different  vines  and  vineyards  are  distinguishable  from 
each  other,  is  produced  by  substances  which  arc  already 
present  in  the  grapes,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  only 
heightened  by  fermentation.  The  volatile  ethers  in  wine 
mostly  surmount  the  fixed  ethers  in  quantity.  The  alcohol 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  all  the  ethers  b  rarelyi 
more  than  o'o6  per  cent,  of  the  wine. 

Wines  may  contain  more  or  less  of  sugar  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Must  contains  a  mixture  of  sugars,  of  which 
one  polarises  to  the  right,  and  is  therefore  termed  dextrose, 
while  the  other  polarises  to  tlie  left,  and  is  in  consequence 
termed  Icvulose.  If  wine  contains  cane-sugar,  it  has  been 
added. «^.  to  Champagne.  Even  added  cane-sugar  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  natural  acidity  of  the  wine,  gradually 
transformed  into  the  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levuiose  ;  this 
mixture  also  goc^  by  the  name  of  invert  sugar.  Some 
wines,  e^.  Sauternes  and  old  sweet  Rhine  wines,  contain 
also  a  peculiar  sugar,  occurring  in  flesh  and  brain,  namely, 
inosite.  All  sugars  in  must  and  wine  have  Uic  chemical 
composition  expressed  by  the  formula  CoH^Oj,  but  differ 
in  pro])erties.  They  arc,  therefore,  not  identical,  but,  as 
it  is  termed,  isomeric  with  each  other. 

Another  sweet-tasting  substance  occurrin;!  in  wine  and 
all  other  fermented  liquids  is  glycerine,  CjH.Oa,  originally 
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known  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fatSw  During  fermentation  it  is  formed  from  sugar ;  100 
parts  of  cane-sugar,  or  I05'26  parts  of  grape-sugar,  yield 
on  an  average  3*69  parts  of  glycerine,  or  one-fourteenth 
part  of  the  alcohol  produced  by  the  same  fermentation. 

The  colouring  matters  of  wines  are  either  natural  con- 
stituents of  the  grape,  or  produced  in  must  and  wine  during 
and  after  fermentation.  Of  the  latter  kind  arc  most  yellow 
and  amber  colours  of  natural  so-called  white  wine.  They 
are  not  rarely  the  result  of  the  oxydation  of  astringent  or 
tannic  acids.  But  the  red  colouring  matters  are  mostly 
contained  in  the  husks,  and  dissolved  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  alcohol  formed  during  fermentation  and 
the  acid  n^kturally  contained  in  it.  The  grapes  from  which 
some  of  the  best  red  wines,  e^^  Bui^ndy  or  Mikloc  wines 
arc  made,  yield  an  almost  perfectly  colourless  juice  if 
pressed  before  fermentation.  But  some  rarer  vines,  and 
those  yielding  inferior  wine,  have.  like  the  black  currant, 
a  coloured  juice.  Some  of  the  red  colouring  matters  con- 
tain iron  as  an  essential  chemical  ingredient,  and  are 
therefore  supposed  to  make  the  wines  in  which  they  are 
contained  particularly  wholesome. 

Wine  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  present  in  all  vege- 
table juices  ;  also  albuminous  matters,  which  arc  supposed 
to  make  the  wine  liable  to  undergo  deaimpo.tilion  more 
readily.  Wine  also  contains  some  subsLanccs  which  remain 
when  it  is  evajmrated  to  drjTiess,  and  arc  termed  extrac- 
tives. They  have  an  ^rceablc  smell  and  taste,  and  con- 
tribute to  tlic  smell  and  taste  of  wine  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  extractives  of  meat  contribute  to  the  smell  and 
taste  of  meat  and  broth.  W'inc  further  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  inorganic  or  mineral  ingredients,  potash,  sodii, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric,  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  combination  with  tlie  former.  Sherries  con- 
tain a  large  excess  of  .sulphate  of  potassium,  due  to  the 
treatment  of  the  must  with  plaster  of  Paris,  of  which  the 
results  will  be  described  under  the  paragraph  relating  to 
Jerez. 
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Wirifs  of  France. — The  wines  of  France  may  con- 
veniently be  considered  in  live  tjroups,  those  of  Burgundy 
being  the  oldest  known.  Next  to  them,  and  frotn  the 
sjimc  grapes,  ore  produced  the  wines  of  the  Champagne. 
Id  the  south-west  of  France,  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne 
and  Gironde,  arc  grown  the  wines  commonly  called  of 
Kordcaux  ;  and  in  the  south,  in  the  provinces  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  ancient  Langucdoc,  are  grown  the 
wines  termed  in  French  "Vins  du  Midi."  French  wines 
arc  never  treated  with  brandy  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  and  the  highest  qualities 
are  never  treated  with  any  brandy  at  all.  Plastering  is 
only  practised  in  the  southern  districts,  and  is  applied  more 
paiticularly  to  red  wines.  Sweet,  or  so-called  liquorous 
wines,  are  produced  in  the  scmthern  departments,  in  the 
Sauternes  district,  and  in  the  Champagne,  but  they  differ 
in  kind  among  each  other,  and  the  only  wine  that  has  any 
rcsembl.ince  to  the  heavy  Peninsular  wine  is  the  red  wine 
of  Roussillon.  The  art  of  producing  wines  of  natural  com- 
position and  strength  is  more  developed  in  France  than  in 
the  Peninsula,  It  is  owing  to  this  that  France  produces 
not  only  wines  of  eminent  finesse,  such  as  the  Medocs  and 
Burgundies,  and  that  peculiar  wine  effervescent  Cham- 
p.igne,  but  large  quantities  of  wholesome  low-priced  natural 
wines  and  useful  beverages,'  which,  like  the  effervescent 
Saumur,  do  duly  for  Champagne. 

Wines  of  the  Bourgogne. — Burgundy  is  the  oldest  viti- 
cultural  country  in  central  Europe,  and  thence  migrated 
the  art  of  making  wine  to  other  parts  of  France  and  to 
Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  In  the  Middle  .'Vges 
Burgundy  was  the  regular  wine  on  the  tables  of  the  great 
and  mighty  of  the  world,  but  the  place  which  it  formerly 
occupied  in  society  is  now  taken  by  Champagne.  That 
part  of  Burgundy  which  produces  the  best  wines  is  named 
the  C6tc  d'Or,  or  "golden  htll-side."  It  consists  of  a  scries 
of  hills  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  which  stretch  from 
Chalon  on  the  Sadnc  to  Dijon,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.E. 
kto  S.S.W.,  their  cultivated  inclination  and  exposure  being 
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consequently  towards  the  cast  'Ilicy  have  a  liciglit  of 
from  300  to  300  fcc-t,  and  consist  of  a  loose  limestone 
mixed  with  a  little  clay.  Burgundy  has  a  mixture  of 
vines  in  its  vineyards,  termed  Passe-tous-grains.  The 
black  grape  peculiar  to  ihc  IJourgogne,  the  pincau  or 
noirien,  is  dominating  along  the  Cdte.  but  In  the  ordinary 
fiitualiona,  and  tn  small  vineyards,  while  and  red  grapes; 
arc  found  among  the  black.  There  Is  another  vine,  with 
larigcr  berries,  namely  the  Gamay,  which  dominates  in  the 
Maconnais  and  Beaujolais,  bears  more  abundantly,  but 
gives  a  wine  of  inferior  quality.  Of  white  grapes  the  most 
frequently  cultivated  is  the  Chardcnay,  which  prevails  in 
the  northern  part  of  Burgundy,  yielding  among  others  the 
wine  of  Chablis.  The  vines  are  small,  rise  about  a  foot 
from  tlie  ground,  and  carry  annually  from  three  to  four 
canes.  The  vintage  takes  place  in  September  or  October, 
the  earlier  vintages,  being  those  of  good  years,  generally 
yielding  a  better  wine.  The  grapes  are  crushed  and  thrown 
into  high  vats  to  ferment.  During  fermentation,  the  husks 
and  stalks  rise  to  the  top.  and  form  the  "  chapeau."  When 
the  fermentation  is  completed,  this  top  is  distributed  in 
the  wine  by  mechanical  means,  to  extract  ail  the  colour 
frr>in  tlie  hiLsks.  Lastly,  the  wine  is  withdrawn,  the  murk 
is  pressed,  and  the  united  liquids  arc  pLiced  in  barrels  to 
complete  their  fermentation.  ITie  barrels  arc  pi^cs  of 
228  litres  each,  fcuitlcttcs  of  1 14  litres,  and  quartants  of 
57  litres.  The  so-called  great  wines  of  Burgundy  are  pro- 
duced in  nineteen  communes  of  the  arrondiuement  of 
Beiiune.  We  abstain  from  enumerating  particular  growths, 
as  mucli  abiLsc  is  practised  with  names.  The  best  Bur- 
gundy wines  are  generally  exported  to  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  the  traveller  in  these  countries  may  fre- 
quently obtain  a  bottle  of  goncl  Burgundy  when  other 
wines  arc  not  to  be  had,  or  are  of  inferior  quality. 

We  quote,  after  the  late  Dr.  Druitt,  some  pa.s3agcs  from 
Armstrong's  ' Art  of  Health,'  urittcn  about  a  hundred 
and  lifty  years  ago,  which  arc  supposc<l  to  show  how 
much  Burgundy  and  other  natural  wines  were  esteemed 
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When  speaking  of  wholesome  wine,  he 


"  The  gay,  serene,  good-naiured  Burgundy, 
Or  the  fresh  fragrant  vintage  of  the  Khine." 

He  further  describes  Bui^ndy  as  the  drink  for  gentle- 
men, and  port  as  an  abomination  :— 

"  The  man  lo  well-bred  Burgundy  brought  up, 
Will  start  the  smack  of  Mcthued  in  the  cup." 

The  last  line  refers  to  the  port  wine  imported  into 
England  under  the  Methucn  treaty  made  with  Portugal 
in  1703,  whereby  tKe  wines  of  the  latter  country  were 
favoured  by  a  low  import  duty,  whereas  the  trade  in  French 
wines  was  impeded  by  an  import  tax  amounting  to  more 
than  double  of  that  imposed  upon  Peninsular  wines. 

Armstrong  already  reprobates  the  mixing  of  wine  with 
brandy,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  his  time,  if  not  a  new, 
at  least  a  newly-revived  practice.  In  describing  a  man's 
sensations  on  awakening  after  having  drunk  port  wine  the 
evening  before,  he  says  \ — 

"  Vou  curse  the  sluggish  port,  you  cutae  the  wretch. 
The  fdon,  with  unnAiural  nijxiuro,  lirst 
Who  ditred  to  viobte  the  virgin  wine." 

Champagtie. — The  wine  which  from  the  country  of  its 
origin  is  termed  Champagne,  is  one  of  the  most  essentially 
French  inventions.  It  is  so  remarkable  that  a  wit  included 
it  amongst  the  three  inventions  which  alone  were  worthy 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  spirit,  namely,  foil-fencing,  the 
Jesuits,  and  Champagne.  It  is  made  mainly  from  the 
same  grapes  from  which  red  Burgundy  wine  is  made,  par- 
ticularly from  the  black  pincau.  It  is  colourless,  because 
it  is  fermented  without  the  husks,  whereas  red  Burgundy, 
like  all  red  wines,  is  fermented  with  the  husks.  The  culture 
of  the  pineau  vines  in  the  Champagne  may  be  termed  viti- 
culture by  constant  rejuvenescence.  The  vines  are  every 
three  years  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  one  year's  wood  only 
is  allowed  to  project  from  the  ground  and  from  the  new 
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vine.  This  gives  to  the  Champagne  vineyards  the  aspect 
of  constant  j-outh.  and  much  of  the  character  of  the  wine 
is  no  doubt  determined  by  this  peculiar  mode  of  growth. 
Harvesting  and  vinification  in  Champagne  are  very  clean 
and  perfect  processes.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes 
is  fermented  in  casks.  In  ordinary  years  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  is  fermented  away,  and  yields  about  S  or  9  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  ;  but  in  very  good  years  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar  escapes  this  first  fcrmenL-ition,  and  remains  in  the 
wine,  to  yield,  by  a  second  fermentation  in  tlie  bottle,  the 
eflfervescence  which  is  desired.  The  wine,  which  has  lost 
all  its  sugar  in  this  first  fermentation,  requires  therefore  an 
addition  of  sugar  to  it  before  it  can  acquire  the  mousse  In 
bottle.  Two  fermentations,  therefore,  are  required  in  the 
production  of  moiisseux  wine :  one  in  cask,  to  decompose 
the  bulk  of  the  sugar  and  produce  wine,  and  one  of  the 
young  wine  in  bottle  to  produce  effervescence.  The  process 
is  exactly  \X\c  same  as  that  which  leads  to  effervescent 
bottled  beer,  or  cider,  or  perry,  or  gooseberry  \vine. 

The  particulars  of  the  steps  which  lead  to  perfect  moui- 
seux  are  the  following:  The  young  wine  is  clarified  with 
isinglass  previous  to  its  being  drawn  into  bottles.  Then 
the  acidity  and  sugar  of  the  wine  are  carefully  adjusted,  so 
that  the  former  may  not  exceed  a  half  per  mttle,  the  latter 
2  per  cent  This  sweet  wine,  termed  "clairet,"  is  now  filled 
into  the  ordinary  bottles,  and  corked  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  see  the  champagne  corked  when  it  is  quite  ready 
for  use.  The  bottles  are  stacked  in  rooms  of  rather  a  high 
temperature,  and  their  contents  begin  to  ferment,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  becoming  turbid,  and  by  a  few  bottles 
breaking  here  and  there  with  some  explosive  violence. 
When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  bottles  are  carried  to  a 
cooler  cellar,  where  they  complete  their  fermentation  and 
deposit  the  yeasL  When  the  wine  has  become  quite  clear 
again,  and  all  the  yeast  is  collected  on  the  side  of  the  bottle, 
the  latter  is  so  manipulated  that  all  the  yeast  settles  in  a 
small  lump  upon  the  cork.  This  has  now  to  be  removed 
by  a  skilful  operation  termed  disgorging.    The  wires  and 
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Strings  which  hold  down  the  cork  are  cut,  and  the  cofIc  \% 
allowed  to  be  expelled  by  the  internal  pressure,  together 
with  all  the  yeast  and  sediment  The  loss  of  wine  caused 
by  this  is  filled  up  with  some  clear  wine,  and  with  a  solution 
of  sugar  in  wine  termed  "liqueur."  For  the  wine,  when 
disgorged  in  the  effervescent  state,  is  what  is  termed  quite 
dry,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  least  sweet,  but  tastes  rather 
rough  and  unpleasant,  from  the  mass  of  carbonic  acid  dis- 
solved in  it  The  liqueur  which  is  used  for  common  wines 
contains  also  brandy  and  flavouring  materials.  The  quan- 
tity of  liqueur  introduced  varies  between  lo  and  28  centi- 
litres per  bottle  of  about  80  centilitres;.  For  special,  or 
so-called  extra-dry  Champagne,  such  as  is  preferred  by 
some  consumers  in  England,  a  lesser  percentage  is  taken. 
The  wine  thus  cleared  and  treated  with  liqueur  is  again 
corked,  and  prepared  for  sale  in  the  well-known  shape. 

The  manufacture  of  Champagne,  though  theoretically 
simple,  is  nevertheless  a  complicated  mechanical  operation, 
requiring  above  all  cleanliness,  skill,  good  taste,  capital  and 
good  cellars.  The  latter,  in  the  Champagne,  are  frequently 
dug  into  chalk  rocks.  Here  the  average  temperature  of 
the  earth's  crust  nearly  always  prevails,  and  the  wine,  being 
never  disturbed  by  fluctuations  of  temperature,  attains  that 
brilliancy  which  is  the  main  cause  and  condition  of  its 
stability  after  disgorgement  The  most  dangerous  and  com- 
mon disease  of  ChampagTie  used  to  be  viscosity  or  ropincsSk 
Against  this  disorder,  tannin  from  nut-galls,  from  catechu, 
or  from  grape  husks  and  kernels,  is  used. 

The  wines  of  the  Maconnais  and  Bmujolais  districts  >re 
red  and  white.  The  red  varieties  are  esteemed  in  France, 
as  they  are  sufficiently  coloured  and  acid  to  be  suitable  for 
being  mixed  with  water  for  use  at  meals.  The  better 
varieties  are  heady  in  a  manner  which,  according  to  our 
experience,  is  by  no  means  explained  by  their  alcoholicity 
only.  Many  of  these  wines  are  also  manufactured  into 
effervescent  wines,  including  even  red-coloured  varieties. 
Much  white  effervescent  wine  is  made  upon  the  banket  of 
the  Loire,  at  Saumur,  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
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pagne  of  similar  quality.  Other  parts  of  France,  e^.  the 
Rhone  valley,  also  furnish  effervescent  wines,  all  of  which 
find  their  billets  somewhere  in  the  world. 

Wifus  cf  the  Gironde  cr  0/  Bordeaux. — ^Thc  Gironde  is 
a  beautiful  and  rich  vilicultural  province,  situated  upon  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Garonne,  Dordogne,  and  their  estuary 
the  Gironde.  Its  most  valuable  part  is  the  M^doc,  situated 
south-west  of  the  Gironde,  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of 
Gascony.  Here,  on  gravelly  hills,  grows  that  beautiful 
twin  pair  of  vines,  the  carbenct  sauvignon,  and  the  car- 
mcnerc.  These  vines  are  kept  low  on  the  ground,  trained 
to  espaliers  not  above  a  foot  high.  The  tillage  of  the  soil 
is  mostl/  effected  with  the  plough.  The  vintage  is  in 
September,  and  vinilication  is  quick  and  simple,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  production  of  red  wines. 
These  are  of  very  uniform  character,  though  greatly  differ- 
ing in  quality.  They  arc  divided  into  classified  and  non- 
classilivd  wines.  To  the  first  rank  of  the  classilied  belong 
those  great  properties  termed  "ch^tcaus,"  from  the  habita- 
tion attached  to  Uicm,  under  whose  names  so  many  sub- 
stitutions take  place.  The  details  of  these  and  the  otlier 
classes  may  be  read  in  works  which  treat  of  the  M^doc, 
by  \V,  Frank,  by  Cocks,  or  by  Armailhac,  or  in  the  chapter 
of  tlie  'Treatise  on  Wines'  already  quoted.  The  wines 
which  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  are  termed 
"ciliitens"  and  "peasant*"  The  first  of  these  have  again 
d^rccs  of  quality,  namely :  superior,  good,  and  ordinary 
citizens;,  but  the  paysans  arc  mostly  held  to  be  of  one 
quality  only. 

Among  cheap  wines,  those  of  Bordeaux  are  as  a  class 
tolerable  beverages  for  the  price,  say  at  half-u-crown  a 
bottle.  Their  alcoholic  strength  is  mostly  natural,  and 
does  not  ri!«e  above  20  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  They  arc 
perfectly  fermented,  and  free  from  sugar. 

Immediately  suirounding  Bordeaux  is  the  district  of  the 
Graves,  so  termed,  it  is  said,  from  its  gravcll)-  soil  It  pro- 
duces both  red  and  white  wines,  of  which  the  former 
resemble  those  of  the  Mcdoc    The  white  wines  resemble 
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those  of  Sauterne,  but  arc  much  less  esteemed  on  account 
of  a  peculiar  objectionable  surtaste.  which  is  termed  flinty 
or  earthy.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Graves,  and  bordering 
upon  the  River  Garonne,  is  the  district  of  Sauterne.  Here 
all  the  hills  and  slopes  are  covered  with  the  twin  pair  of 
vines,  the  semillon  and  the  sauvignon.  These  grapes  have 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  becoming  very  sweet  without  passu- 
lation,  or  shrivelling  to  raisins,  so  that,  while  yet  plump, 
they  yield  a  must  which  does  not  during  fermentation  lose 
the  whole  of  its  sugar,  but  remains  sweet,  and  sometimes 
greatly  so,  without  the  addition  of  any  spirit  Tlie  collec- 
tion of  the  grapes  is  effected  in  several  stages,  so  that  three 
qualities  of  wine  are  produced  from  the  same  vineyard. 
The  finest  and  ripest  berries  yield  the  wine  called  head, 
tile,  a  sweet  liquorous  wine,  which  is  consumed  principally 
in  Russia.  The  second  quality,  or  the  less  sacdmrine 
berries,  yield  a  wine  which  after  fermentation  contains  no 
sugar,  and  is  termed  tlie  middle,  milieu.  This  is  Sauterne, 
commonly  so  called  in  England.  All  the  grapes  whidi 
have  not  been  used  for  the  former  two  qualities  are  thrown 
together,  and  the  wine  made  from  them  is  termed  tail, 
qtime.  When  the  three  varieties  of  wine  are  mixed,  the 
result  is  called  emonhk.  The  production  of  sweet  wines 
for  Russia  has  depressed  all  qualities  of  dry  Sauterne. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne  there  are  extensive 
vineyards  producing  red  wines,  which  are  exported  from 
Bordeaux  under  the  name  of  the  town,  They  have  no 
great  peculiarities,  and  are  therefore  frequently  mixed  with 
some  M(5doc  wine,  and  exported  as  such.  On  the  low 
marshy  gKJund  is  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  is  termed  Entrc  deux 
tncrs,  large  quantities  of  wine  are  grown.  They  are  termed 
marsh  wines,  vtns  de  pains,  and  in  warm  years  attain  con- 
siderable quality.  But  the  viticulture  of  tliis  district  is 
mainly  intended  to  produce  quantity,  and  this  is  attained 
by  the  cultivation  of  medium-sized  grapes,  such  as  the 
verdot  and  the  merlot,  on  espaliers  which  allow  to  each 
vine  two  or  three  tiers  of  bearing  branches. 
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To  the  north-east  of  the  Garonne  are  yet  some  districts 
which  produce  much  wine :  those  of  Libournc,  St  Emilion, 
and  the  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  called  "  C6tcs." 
The  Sl  Emilion  wines  are  fine,  but  thinner  and  paler  in 
colour  than  the  M^docs.  The  wines  of  the  C6tes  are  white ; 
they  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  Bordeaux  trade,  mixed  with 
deep-coloured  wine  of  Narbonne,  and  sold  as  red  wine  to 
Transatlantic  markets,  sometimes  at  such  low  prices  as  qj, 
the  dozen,  cases,  bottles  and  corks  included.  In  purchasing 
Bordeaux  wine  it  is  advisable  to  disregard  entirely  the 
names,  which  dealers  affix  to  bottles,  and  simply  to  select 
the  wine  according  to  taste  and  value  intended  to  be 
expended. 

tVints  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. — The  prin- 
cipal wine- producing  districts  of  Germany  are  the  \'allej'3 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributary  rivers.  Austria  also  pro- 
duces some  nine,  of  which  a  small  quantity  is  exported, 
notably  wines  of  Voslau.  Rhine  wines  are  characterised 
by  a  ])eculiar  bouquet,  the  product  of  the  Ricssling  grape. 
About  half  the  vines  in  the  Rhine  valley  consist  of  Ries- 
sling  plants,  and  it  is  probable  that  tliis  vine  is  indigenous 
to  the  Rhine  valley.  In  the  Palatinate  the  Ricssling  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  tfie  Tramincr.  The  tliird 
variety  of  vine  frequently  grown  on  the  Rhine  is  the  S>'l- 
vaner,  or  Austrian.  These  three  vines  give,  the  first  highly- 
flavoured,  the  second  round  bodied,  the  third  spirituous 
wine,  and  in  given  cases  the  mixture  of  the  fruit  of  the 
three  produce  an  excellent  wine.  In  Baden  much  wine  is 
made  from  the  Chasselas,  there  termed  GutedcL  The 
black  or  blue  varieties  of  grapes  grown  on  the  Rhine  are 
all  descendants  of  the  Burgundy  pincau,  Ingclhcim  and 
AsRiannshauscn  are  the  centres  of  their  production,  of  which 
much  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  effervescent  wine. 
The  wines  of  Alsatia  are  nearly  all  white  and  genuinely 
German,  and  are  much  used  by  the  Swiss.  The  Palatinate 
produces  about  Soo^OOO  hectolitrei  of  wine.  The  wines  of 
Rhenish  Hcssia  are  similar  to  tho.%  of  the  Palatinate  on 
the  one  band,  and  those  of  the  Rliinegau  on  the  other. 
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The  vineyard  south  of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Worms  pro- 
duces the  "  Liebfraumilch,"  a  Riessling  wine  of  some 
bouquet  The  wines  of  the  Maine  are  mostly  very  acid. 
Stein  and  1-eiste  excepted  ;  Stein  is  sold  in  peculiarly- 
shaped  bottles  called  "bocksbeutel  ;"  much  Palatinate  is 
sold  under  this  disguise.  The  Rhinegau,  a  district  north 
of  the  Rhine  from  Hochhcim  to  St  Goar,  produces  the 
finest  wines  in  Germany.  The  entire  Gau  produces  in  good 
years  about  I0,ooo  stiick,  equal  to  nearly  20,000  butts,  or 
four-sevenths  as  much  wine  as  the  sherry  district  proper. 
With  regard  to  hock  it  is  also  advisable  never  to  listen  to  a 
name,  as  these  are  frequently  used  with  the  same  disregard 
of  truth  as  the  names  of  the  Mddoc  Sparkling  hock  finds 
much  favour  In  this  country,  and  with  regard  to  this  the 
playing  with  names  has  been  abandoned.  The  Moselle 
wines  arc  mostly  lower-class  wines,  and  possess  as  little 
flavour  as  the  Franconia  wines,  but  are  made  with  much 
more  care.  Sparkling  Moselle  is  a  nice  product  of  art,  and 
derives  its  conventional  flavour  from  the  elder  flower.  The 
white  wines  of  the  Rhine  are  distinguished  by  never  con- 
taining added  distilled  spirit;  they  are  never  coloured,  plas- 
tered or  boiled  ;  and  in  these  respects  are  equal  to  the  best 
produce  of  the  Gironde.  For  these  rea.sonii  they  are  equally 
wholesome  to  drink ;  they  produce  none  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  brandicd  wines  of  Jerez  and  Oporta 

Tyr<^,  Styria,  Dalmatian  and  Croatia  produce  much  wine, 
but  it  is  mostly  so  badly  made  that  it  finds  no  consumption 
except  in  the  localities.  The  vines  of  Istria  and  Gortz  are 
grown  much  like  the  Italian  vines,  high  in  the  air,  and  their 
product  is  without  quality. 

Hungary  produces  much  wine  of  a  low  class  ;  viticulture 
is  very  imperfect,  the  treatment  of  wines  in  the  cellars  very 
bad.  Only  some  wine-merchants  treat  a  certain  portion  of 
Hungarian  produce  with  the  skill  necessary  to  make  it  a 
commercial  article.  There  are  two  dominant  vines  pecu- 
liar to  Hungary,  the  Furmint  or  Tokay,  with  white  grapes, 
and  the  Kadarka  with  black  grapes,  llie  Furmint  is  sweet 
and  strong  flavoured  ;  it  becomes  passulatcd  on  the  vine ; 
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it  is  from  such  raisins  that  Tokay  essence,  Ausbruch,  and 
MaszlacK  are  made.  These  wines  are  syrupy,  unfcrmented 
or  little  fermented.  The  fully- fermented  Tokay  is  termed 
Seamorodny.  Rust  and  Menes  wines  arc  made  similar  to 
those  of  Tokay  ;  the  most  celebrated  Tokay,  therefore,  is 
not  pnaperly  a  wine,  but  a  highly  concentrated  grape-juice, 
in  which  alcohol  is  not  essential  to  preservation,  and  is 
mainly  an  accident  of  some  slight  fermentation,  which 
occurs  slowly  during  the  keeping  of  the  wine.  Old  Imperial 
Tokay  contains  so  much  grape-sugar  that  it  forms  some- 
times  a  sediment  of  crystals  in  the  bottle.  We  have  an 
exact  counterpart  to  Tokay  in  the  tintilla  de  Rota,  which 
is  made  at  Rota  on  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  This  tintilla  is  also 
mere  juice  of  raisins  and  boiled  must,  and  is  not  intended  to 
ferment  or  contain  alcohol.  But  it  sometimes  does  ferment 
slowly  and  slightly,  and  forms  up  to  six  per  cent,  alcohol 
Latterly,  however,  both  Tokay  and  tintilla  are  not  rarely 
mixed  with  spirit,  and  have  thereby  become  changed,  and 
as  we  think,  lost  in  character. 

Wines  of  Spain. — Spain  produces  a  great  variety  of  wines 
from  the  worst  to  the  best,  red  and  white,  dry  and  sweet ;  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  produce  effervescent  wine  in  that 
country,  but  the  attempt  failed,  from  the  same  disregard  of 
the  principles  of  oenological  science  which  causes  so  much 
wine  to  be  spoiled  cither  by  diseases  peculiar  to  southern 
climates,  or  by  brandy  and  piaster.  The  most  beautiful 
vineyards  of  Spain,  perhaps  of  the  world,  are  those  of  Jerei 
dc  la  Frontcra,  near  Cadiz ;  they  are  situated  on  undulating 
hills,  and  in  gentle  valleys  between  them  ;  the  hills  consist 
of  tertiary  limestone  much  mixed  with  clay  and  sand  ;  the 
white  clayey  limestone,  albariza,  gives  the  best  soil ;  the 
second  best  soil,  consisting  of  quartz  mixed  with  limestone 
and  sand,  and  coloured  by  ochre,  is  termed  barros.  The 
vines  grown  in  Jerez  are  all  large-berried  and  large-bunched, 
such  as  only  ripen  in  the  very  hottest  climates  out  of  the 
tropics.  Most  remarkable  amongst  them  are  the  palomino, 
which  is  most  frequently  cultivated  on  the  albartza  soil ; 
the  mantuo  caitcllano,  which  prevails  on  the  sandy  barros 
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ttn  itory,  and  the  Pedro  Ximenes,  which  is  grown  on  any 
soil  for  its  great  sweetness.  The  climate  of  Jerez  is  charac- 
terised by  great  heat  and  long-continued  drought ;  autumn 
and  winter  consist  of  a  rainy  season  ;  snow  has  fallen  in 
Jerez  only  twice  during  this  century.  The  labours  in  the 
vineyards  are  all  performed  by  men,  and  are  very  important 
and  severe.  Thus  in  autumn  each  vine  is  surrounded  by  a 
square  excavation  and  rampart,  whereby  the  water  is  col- 
lected and  compelled  to  sink  into  the  ground.  This  process 
amounts  to  a  real  flooding  of  the  vine>'ards;  besides  its 
main  object,  the  thorough  moistening  of  the  land  to  enable 
vegetation  to  survive  the  rainless  season,  this  practice 
attains  the  destruction  of  all  vermin,  so  that  the  phylloxera 
can  never  live  in  a  well-treated  Jerez  vineyard.  The  vines 
are  kept  quite  low  on  the  ground, and  receive  no  supports; 
only  the  branches  bearing  nearly  ripe  fruit  are  slightly 
raised  from  the  ground  by  short  forked  supports  of  reeds. 
The  vintage  begins  about  the  8th  of  September,  and  ends 
about  the  20th.  A  vineyard  of  about  an  English  acre  in 
area,  if  of  aibariza,  will  produce  from  ij  to  2  butts  of  wine, 
if  the  soil  be  dark  or  sandy  from  4  to  5  butts.  The  Jerez 
vineyards  produce  about  36,000  butts  of  wine  of  all  quali- 
ties each  year.  The  grapes  are  spread  on  the  platform 
bearing  the  press  (lagar)  and  dusted  over  with  plaster  of 
Paris ;  they  are  next  trodden  and  pressed ;  the  resulting 
grape-juice  or  must  is  not  more  saccharine  than  that  of 
any  of  the  principal  v-incyards  of  France  or  Germany,  As 
the  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  experiments,  I  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  must  to  be  12 '39°  Baum^  This 
would  yield  a  wine  with  about  23"  of  proof  .spirit  Fer- 
mentation is  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  the  wine 
when  clarified  is  racked,  and  now  has  about  the  same  alco- 
holicity  as  other  wines,  (>.  from  18°  to  24°  of  proof  spirit 
Brandy  is  now  added  at  once  to  it,  so  as  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  influence  of  a  second  fermentation,  and  of  the 
principal  abnormal  ferments  or  so-called  diseases,  which, 
under  the  name  of  nubc,  scud,  or  viscosity,  are  known  to 
spoil  so  many  wines  either  for  a  time  or  for  ever. 
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In  its  natural  state  Jerez  wine  ripens  quickly,  but  the 
addition  of  brandy  retards  its  maturation,  and  altera  its 
character,  It  is  owing  to  this  that  sherry  is  rarely  obtained 
by  the  consumer  in  anything  like  a  natural  state.  Not  only 
is  more  brandy  added  to  all  varieties,  but  some  qualities 
receive  an  addition  of  boiled  must,  or  must  concentrated  to 
the  state  of  a  ^-nip,  arrope,  and  then  mixed  with  spirit, 
so-called  vino  de  color,  and  others  receive,  besides  arrope, 
an  addition  of  the  juice  of  sun-dried  raisins  preserved  in 
spirit,  so-catlcd  duUt,  (Of  this  we  have  treated  under  the 
paragraph  referring  to  liqueurs.)  These  processes  produce  a 
compound  brown  sherry,  which  is  wine  only  in  part,  and  is 
found  to  be  less  wholesome  than  the  simpler  vinous  beve- 
rages. Pale  sherry  is  a  purer  wine,  if  not  blanclied  by 
animal  charcoal ;  the  principal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
stUl  plastered  and  brandJed.  The  principal  cflTcct  of  the 
plastering  is  that  the  wine  has  lost  its  natural  tartaric  acid, 
and  has  become  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  potassium  from  which  it  has 
displaced  the  tartaric  acid.  Sherry  therefore  contains  sul- 
phate of  potassium  instead  of  the  tartar  which  it  ought  to 
contain,  and  this  anomalous  ingredient  causes  to  delicate 
constitutions  inconveniences  in  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  circulation,  which  compel  them  to  abandon  the  use  of 
sherry.  Some  common  qualities  of  sherry  contain  much 
more  sulphuric  acid  than  can  be  introduced  by  the  process 
of  plastering,  and  this  is  introduced  as  sulphurous  acid  or 
brimstone  vajwur  after  the  must  li;is  been  pressed.  This 
latter  acid  remains  to  some  extent  in  the  free  state,  or 
becomes  in  part  sulphovinic  ether  after  a  long  lime,  while 
the  acid  introduced  in  the  process  of  plastcniig  remains 
combined.  Thus  we  can  understand  why  some  descriptions 
of  sherrj'  should  contain  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid  per  butt  In  return  for  the  unquestionable  dis- 
advantages of  tljis  practice,  there  must  be  conferred  by  it, 
we  arc  ready  lo  assume,  some  advantages,  which  the  viti- 
cuUurists  obtain  without  being  able  to  define  them.  Wc 
bclic\-e  the  principal  advantage  lo  be  the  removal  of  tar- 
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taric  acid  at  a  period  when  it  can  serve  as  food  to  Ihc 
viscosity  or  scud  bacterium ;  this  fungus  decomposes  tai- 
taric  acid  so  as  to  liberate  some  acetic  acid,  and  this  just 
spoils  the  finesse  and  flavour  of  the  wine ;  this  develop- 
ment of  acetic  acid  from  tartaric  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  development  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol  under 
the  influence  of  the  vinegar  fungus.  The  absence  of  tiir- 
taric  acid  from  the  sherry  does  not  protect  it  from  ihc 
inroad  of  the  scud  or  viscosity  fungus,  but  only  from  one 
of  its  casual  effects ;  the  other  effects  of  viscosity  or  scud 
mostly  remain  in  one  shape  or  another,  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  general  deterioration  of  the  wine.  We  thus 
perceive  that  a  fungus,  by  the  ruinous  changes  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing  in  young  wine,  is  the  cause  of  the 
proceedings  intended  to  avoid  these  changes,  namely,  plas- 
tering, sulphuring,  and  brandying.  It  remains  to  the  future 
to  supplant  these  primitive  processes  by  better  precautions, 
and  to  restore  to  sherry  that  natural  beauty,  purity,  and 
viiiosity.  by  which  it  would  excel  all  other  wines  of  the 
world.  Sherry,  during  maturation  i"n  casks  which  arc  not 
quite  full,  so  that  air  has  constant  access  to  a  considerable 
surface  of  wine,  is  liable  to  undergo  an  advantageous  de- 
velopment by  the  formation  on  its  surface  of  a  kind  of 
fungus  termed  flor ;  it  assumes  a  taste  which  forty  years 
ago  was  considered  to  have  spoiled  the  wine,  but  is  now 
highly  valued,  namely  the  so-called  taste  of  amontiliada 
This  change  is  as  j-et  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  and 
cannot  be  produced  at  the  will  of  the  wine-producer. 
Only  a  small  number  of  casks  become  amontillado,  while 
the  great  number  remain  indifferent  wine,  or  become  sick, 
or  spoil  altogether.  The  average  price  of  freshly-fermented 
wine,  so-called  mosto,  at  Jerez  is  about  C\'2  per  butt,  but 
good  amontillado,  or fino,  fetches  several  times  that  amount, 
and,  after  adjustment  for  the  wants  of  the  trade,  is  sold 
at  high  prices. 

In  Jerez,  and  generally  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  are 
no  cellars,  the  wines  arc  always  made,  fermented  and  kept 
in  buildings  above-ground,  constructed  for  the  purpose^ 
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msre  sheds,  termed  in  Spain  bodegas,  in  Portugal  adcgas 
Tliese  sheds  are  subject  to  all  the  variations  of  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  and  the  wine  in  cask  is  constantly  in- 
fluenced thereby.  Under  these  conditions  wine  would  neces- 
sarily soon  become  vinegar,  were  it  not  heavily  brandicd. 
We  thus  see  that  not  only  fungt  but  also  bodegas  arc 
amongst  the  causes  which  either  spoil  the  wine  in  their 
own  way,  or  cause  it  to  be  spoiled  in  a  particular  way 
by  the  additions  necessary  to  prevent  spontaneous  decom- 
position. 

The  vineyards  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  are  situated 
on  albariza  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
wines  arc  mostly  listanes,  the  same  as  are  termed  palomino 
at  Jerez,  Vinification  is  the  same  as  at  Jerez  ;  plastering, 
vino  de  color,  dulce  and  brandy  are  used  to  make  up  the 
semblance  of  sherry.  But  there  is  a  specialty  produced  at 
San  Lucar,  which  may  be  termed  the  parallel  to  the  Jerez 
amontillado,  namely  the  so-called  manzanilla  de  San  Lucar. 
Tliift  wine  has  a  particularly  nice,  though  thin  flavour, 
while  young ;  with  age  it  becomes  very  dry  and  somewhat 
bitter.  It  has  the  character  of  all  wine  made  from  some- 
what under-ripe  grapes,  and  becomes  passado  at  less  than 
one-third  of  the  age  of  genuine  sherries.  The  manzantUas 
de  San  Lucar  are  generally  sold  at  less  than  half  the  price 
of  Jerez  wines,  and,  like  them,  they  are  always  sufTocated 
jn  spirit  before  shipment 

Rota,  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz, 
ptxxluces,  on  «andy  soil,  .some  varieties  of  viticultural  pro- 
ducts, of  which  the  tinttlla  de  Rota  is  the  best  known.  It 
is  a  syrup  made  from  passulatcd  grapes  by  maceration  with 
must  concentrated  by  heat ;  it  ferments  a  little,  so  as  to 
fomi  about  12  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  and  thus  acquires 
some  vinosity  and  flavour ;  it  is  an  agreeable  sweet  liqueur, 
but  it  is  now  frequently  spoiled  by  dealers  adding  brandy. 
Wines  of  the  Val  dc  Pciias  arc  imported  into  England  at 
the  almost  natural  strength,  containing  less  than  36  per 
cent,  proof  spirit ;  they  arc  both  white  and  red,  and  of  good 
quality  at  their  price. 
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Catalonia,  Aragpti,  and  Valencia  produce  some  beautiful 
wines.  Red  Catalan,  sweetened  and  brandied,  is  now  im- 
ported into  England  under  the  title  of  Spanish  port  The 
Valencia  wines  are  perishable,  and  have  no  great  reputation 
except  for  distilling  brandy  from  them,  Alicante  is  distin- 
guished by  producing  in  great  perfection  the  vine  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  town  throughout  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France,  but  at  Alicante  itself  is  termed  tinttlla; 
its  juice  forms  the  basis  of  most  Spanish  red  wines.  Gra- 
nada also  produces  a  few  thousand  butts  of  wine,  of  which 
those  produced  at  Malaga  are  the  best  known ;  Uicy  are 
mostly  exported  to  America.  The  wines  of  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  and  Valencia,  white  as  well  as  red,  are  almost  all 
plastered,  and  several  Spanish  oenologists  have  strongly 
protested  against  the  practice,  which  they  term  an  adultera- 
tion and  a  fraud.  Some  wines  are  accidentally  plastered 
by  being  Iccpt  in  underground  cisterns  of  masonry,  of 
which  the  building  and  lining  material  is  plaster  of  Paris  ; 
the  stones  also  are  gypsum  now  and  then,  and  stones  of 
gypsum,  gathered  from  the  fields,  are  not  rarely  used  to 
keep  the  murk  submerged  in  the  fermenting  wine.  It  is 
likely  that  the  practice  of  plastering  arose  out  of  some 
such  accidental  observation. 

On  the  whole  the  wines  of  Spain  are  by  nature  generally 
excellent,  but  are  easily  and  quickly  spoiled,  in  part  by 
diseases,  in  part  by  unskilful  and  unscientific  treatment. 
The  admixtures  elTccted  to  counteract  these  accidents  arc 
more  or  less  objectionable,  because  unwholesome  to  the 
consumer.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  impressed  upon  osno- 
l<^ists  that  if  they  desire  to  see  their  industry  rise  from 
the  depression  from  which  they  complain  that  it  suffers, 
they  must  prepare  natural  pure  wines,  and  avoid  the  acci* 
dents  and  admixtures  described  in  the  foregoing. 

Wines  cf  Portugal. — The  principal  wines  of  Portugal 
are  those  grown  in  the  Alto-Douro  district,  and  exported 
from  Oporto,  and  hence  termed  port  wine.  The  district  is 
a  mass  of  rough  mountains  formed  by  clay  schist,  similar 
to  the  Grauwackc  of  the  Rhine  valley.     It  is  the  vine,  and 
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the  vine  alone,  which  has  made  the  Alto-Douro  a  cultivated 
part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  vineyards  are  constructed 
with  so  much  labour  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficulties,  that 
they  may  appropriately  be  termed  "  the  vineyards  of 
Hercules,"  while  those  of  Jerej;,  owing  to  their  soft  undula- 
ting beauty,  deserve  the  name  of  "  the  vinej-ards  of  Venus," 

The  district  between  Oporto  and  the  Alto-Douro  is  the 
province  of  Entrc  Douro  e  Minho.  and  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  man>'  serai-wild  vines  which  grow  here  upon 
trees,  and  furnish  the  material  from  which  the  natives  pro- 
duce an  awful  drink,  termed  vinho  verde. 

The  vineyards  in  tlie  Alto-Douro  arc  all  arranged  in 
terraces  constructed  with  stones.  Sometimes  a  mountain 
side  may  bear  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifly  terraces 
and  walls.  The  Douro  vines  have  this  peculiarity  in 
common,  that  their  fruit  is  not  large-sized  like  the  grapes 
of  Andalusia,  nor  small-sized  like  the  grapes  of  Burgundy 
or  the  Rhine  ;  but  medium-sized  like  those  of  the  paludal  or 
Sautcme  vines  of  the  Gironde.  The  Verdeilho  yields  a 
fine  peculiar  wine  ;  tlie  Mourisco  gives  a  very  sweet  wine, 
with  much  body  and  colour ;  the  Bastardo  produces  fine 
wine,  but  with  little  colour.  The  vintage  takes  place 
between  September  20  and  October  10  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
late  a.s  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  crop,  in  order  to 
let  the  juices  become  as  concentrated  as  the  sun  will  make 
them.  The  vintage  labours,  as  indeed  all  the  vineyard 
cultivation,  are  effected  by  workpeople  of  both  .sexes  from 
Gallicia,  hence  termed  Gallegos,  The  grapes  are  trodden 
by  men  on  platforms,  and  the  murk  and  juice  are  removed 
to  stone-built  vats,  lagarcs.  When  the  fermentation  ha."!  so 
far  proceeded  that  the  amount  of  alcohol  formed  has 
dissolved  all  the  available  colouring  matter,  the  mixture  i3 
agitated,  and  the  wine  drawn  off  The  mixing  and  agi- 
tating i.1  effected  by  men  standing  in  the  vats.  These  act 
as  living  stoves  to  keep  the  wine  up  to  the  fermenting 
temperature  in  cold  weather.  In  good  years,  when  the 
wine  contains  more  sugar  than  can  be  decomposed  by  a 
first  fermentation,  the  addition  of  brandy  lo  newly  drawn 
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wine  completes  the  first  preparation  ;  but  in  years  in 
which  sugar  is  deficient,  tliis  as  well  as  alcohol  have  to  be 
supplied.  Sweetness  is  supplied  frequently  in  the  shape 
of  concentrated  grape-juice  preserved  in  spirit ;  this  is 
called  jeropiga.  Port  wine  mostly  contains  so  much 
colouring  matter  that  it  can  bear  the  addition  of  white 
jeropiga ;  it  very  rarely  will  require  increase  of  colouring 
matter,  30  that  the  stories  about  elderberries  in  port  wine 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  foundation  in  fact  These  wines 
arc  never  plastered,  and  the  only  extraneous  addition 
which  all  of  them  receive  is  brandy.  The  minimum  is 
three  gallons  to  the  pipe ;  but  the  so-called  rich  wines 
contain  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  gallons  of  adventitious 
brandy  in  each  pipe  of  115  gallons.  Thus  dosed  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  port  wine  becomes  undrinkable 
for  many  years  ;  but  keeps.  Port  wine  with  less  than  34 
per  cent  proof  spirit,  is  liable  to  undergo  a  second  fermen- 
tation, and  to  deteriorate  by  acquiring  an  acid  flavour ;  but 
with  proper  arrangements  port  wine  of  natural  strength  can 
be  made  and  preserved,  and  this  is  a  fine,  dry,  full-bodied, 
full-flavoured  beverage,  which  is  more  like  the  finest  Bur- 
gundy than  like  the  manufactured  traditional  hot  and 
sweet  port  ;  but  has  a  bouquet  which  is  quite  iiniqua 
Such  a  wine,  which  wc  examined,  showed  only  I4'9I  per 
cent  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  volume  of  wine,  therefore 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  ordinaiy 
varieties ;  of  this,  from  i  to  2  per  cent  was  probably 
added.  Perfectly  natural  port  wine  has  9  per  cent  as  the 
lowest,  and  I3'8  per  cent  as  the  highest  limit  of  alcoholtcity, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Mt^docs,  Burgundies,  hocks,  and 
sherries. 

Genuine  port  wine  is  easily  recognised  before  the  spectix>- 
scope  by  a  single  absorption  band  overlying  the  D-lin& 
Elderberry  juice,  on  the  other  hand,  has  four  abftoq>lton- 
bands,  one  in  red,  a  broad  one  in  yellow  and  green,  and 
two  in  blue. 

A  low-priced,  natural,  dry,  red  wine,  tenncd  consume^ 
meaning   a  wine  for  ordinary  use,  grown   in   the   Douro 
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vallc>'.  is  now  imported  into  England  ;  it  contains  only 
I0*gi  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  thus  keeps  close  to.  but 
slightly  above  the  full  quantities  of  Burgundy.  A  variety 
of  port  was  formerly  made  from  white  grapes,  and  much 
favoured  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use 
there,  as  elsewhere. 

Other  Portuguese  wines  are  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  which  arc  mostly  sugared  and  brandied  ;  those 
of  Bucellas,  made  from  the  Arinto  grape,  supposed  to  be 
identical  with,  but  probably  only  resembling,  the  Rhenish 
Riessling;  those  of  Carcavellos:  the  last  two  wines  arc 
almost  traditions  only,  as  the  vineyards  are  almost  entirely 
destro>'ed  by  the  oidium.  Much  red  wine  is  made  in  the 
Torres  Vcdras  valley,  and  all  exported  to  France  to  be 
s(;ld  as  Bordeaux  wina  Collares  is  grown  below  Cintra, 
and  is  mostly  consumed  at  Lisbon.  The  rest  of  Portugal 
is  teeming  with  wine ;  but  it  is  so  badly  made  that  it  is 
unfit  for  trade.  The  Government  of  Portugal  has,  however, 
taken  great  pains  to  spread  information  amongst  the  culti- 
vators of  ihe  soil,  to  improve  vinification  ;  and  the  reports 
of  their  commissioners  arc  most  important  documents  in 
the  history  and  literature  of  cenolc^y. 

Wines  of  the  Atlantic  Islands. — Madeira  is  an  island  of 
tertiary  limestone,  overlaid  by  the  eruptive  products  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  vines  here  cultivated  came  from 
Candia ;  most  important  is  the  so  called  malvasia,  which 
j-ields  the  best  Madeira  wine  so  called  ;  the  vidogna  is, 
|)crhaps,  cultivated  on  a  larger  area  than  the  malvasia,  it  is 
similar  tn  appearance  to  Ute  chassela?.  and  yields  dry 
Madeira.  But  the  vine  prevailing  in  the  new  plantations 
Li  the  verdeilho.  The  vines  are  mostly  grown  high  on 
espaliers.  The  grapes  are  trodden  and  pressed,  and  the 
must  is  fermented  in  barrels.  It  is  then  racked,  mixed 
with  brandy,  and  matured  in  magazines  which  can  be 
heated  to  140"  Fahrenheit,  so  called  estufas  (stoves).  Un- 
fortunately the  wine  is  not  always  heated  early  enough, 
so  that  much  of  it  retains  traces  of  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  liable,  particularly  scud,  viscosit)',  an<]  mouse-taste.   Most 
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Madeira  is  dry,  ic.  free  from  sugar ;  the  sercial  grape 
imparls  to  it  some  astringency,  and  with  it  lasting  qualities ; 
it  can  therefore  be  preserved  witli  less  brandy  than  sweet 
wines.  Before  1852,  Madeira  produced  20,000  pipes  of 
wine  annuaJiy  ;  between  that  year  and  1857  alt  vines 
were  destroyed  by  the  oidium.  In  1S7S  about  13,000  pipes 
are  stated  to  have  been  produced  ;  but  the  exportation 
in  1S81  had  only  risen  to  3,447  pipes. 

Tii£  Canaries  are  a  group  of  seven  islands,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Teneriffe.  All  have  volcanic  soil,  and  pro- 
duce wine  from  the  malvasia,  vidogna,  and  verdcilho 
grapes,  Canary  sect  of  former  times  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sweet  white  wine  of  these  islands,  "  vino  secco,"  or 
"seccato,"  so  called  because  it  was  made  from  grapes 
which  had  been  dried  or  passulated  to  a  certain  extent 
before  vinilication. 

The  Azores  produced  about  5,000  pipes  of  wine  annually  ; 
the  present  production  is  small.  Most  of  the  wines  from 
the  Canaries  and  Azores  are  vatted  with  and  sold  as 
sherry. 

Wines  of  Italy. — A  great  variety  of  wines  is  produced 
in  Piedmont  Those  of  Asti  and  Chaumont  have  acquired 
a  reputation.  Wc  have  obtained  a  number  of  wines  from 
Turin  ;  but  found  that  the  effervescent  ones  (spumantes), 
all  became  viscid,  and  formed  furs  of  fungi  in  the  bottles, 
while  the  red  ones  were  all  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and, 
when  this  was  over,  retained  a  peculiar  biting  taste  not 
dependent  upon  carbonic  acid.  Grignolino,  so  called  from 
the  grignoli  grape,  a  relative  of  the  carmenet  of  the 
Gironde,  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  future,  provided  it  were 
prepared  with  scientific  accuracy. 

The  best  Italian  wines  are  produced  in  Tuscany.  Of 
vines,  the  aleatico,  or  red  muscat,  is  extensively  grown  at 
Monte  Pulciano,  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  and  other 
places.  The  wine  is  liquorous,  purple  in  colour,  sweet 
(extract  rising  to  21*88  per  cent.)  and  slightly  astringent 
A  good  red  wine  is  made  at  Chianti,  near  Sienna,  from  a 
peculiar  grape.     The  nobles  of  Florence,   like  those  of 
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Vienna,  sell  ihclr  wines  in  retail  from  their  palace  cellars, 
ill  flasks  of  the  shape  of  the  well-known  oil-flasks,  con- 
taining about  three  quarts  each.  These  bottles  are  not 
stoppered  ;  but  the  wine  is  covered  with  a  small  quantity 
cf  oil,  which  is  removed  before  the  wme  is  poured  out 
The  wines  of  Lombard/  and  Venctia  arc  common  and 
unfit  for  export.  Central  Italy  produces  the  wine  of 
Or\icto,  and  the  Uquorous  muscats  of  Albano  and  Montc- 
fiasconc.  Of  South  Italian  wines,  those  growing  round 
Naples  have  alone  some  quality.  On  the  whole,  wines  in 
Italy  are  badly  grown,  badly  made,  and  strangely  flavoured 
with  resins  and  extracts.  But  Sicilian  wines,  which  are 
reared  by  English  enterprise,  are  remarkable  for  quality  and 
low  price.  Only  one  variety  is  exported  in  large  quantities, 
namely,  the  light  amber  or  brown  wine  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  town  from  which  it  is  exported — Marsala. 
It  is  situated  near  the  western  termination  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  vineyards  extend  along  the  coast 
towards  the  east  and  west,  over  an  area  of  upwards  of 
twenty  square  milci  in  length,  by  twelve  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  a  chalky  clay.  The  ^■arieties  of  vines  are  many,  and 
the  grapes  arc  all  of  inferior  quality.  All  the  wine  shipped 
from  Marsala  to  England  is  stron;;ly  brandicd.  Much  of 
It  is  sold  as  9uch  ;  but  large  quantities  are  transfonned  into 
shcny  so-called.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  grown  in 
Sicily  is  not  known  ;  less  than  300,000  gallons  of  it  are 
consumed  in  England. 

Wines  of  Gretce. —  The  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  arc  very  favourably  con- 
stituted for  the  production  of  wine ;  but  the  opportunities 
arc  not  ma^Je  use  of  so  succes.>ifully  a-S  could  be  wished. 
The  production  of  wine,  which  was  considerable  at  the 
time  of  the  Venetian  supremacy,  has  sunk  to  a  relatively 
insignificant  amounL  Most  of  the  vines  arc  cultivated  for 
the  production  of  currants ;  the  principal  variety  producing 
tJiem  is  termed  Vitis  Ccntithiaca,  also  called  apyrena,  the 
stoncless,  and,  from  its  product.  Uva  passa.  Another 
Greek  vine  is  the  Greco,  a  third  the  Cipro,     The  most 
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important  vine  for  the  small  islands  seem  to  be  the  assyi^ 
ticon.  which  forms  the  great  majority  of  the  vines  of 
Santorin.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various 
Greek  wines  made ;  they  are  mainly  used  in  the  locality, 
or  exported  to  the  East,  latterly  also  to  Franca  Some 
are  of  good  quality  originally,  but  arc  spoiled  by  bad 
management.  The  so-called  Hambro,  or  Elbe  sherry,  is 
made  from  Greek  wines,  both  drj-  and  sweet,  exported  by 
a  German  company  from  Palras,  in  English  ships,  to 
Hamburgh,  and  there  mixed  with  refined  potato  spirit ; 
the  coloured  and  flavoured  preparation  is  superior  to  sherry 
in  this  particular,  that  it  is  not  plastered  ;  but  it  only  ranks 
with  the  lowest  sherries  in  price,  as  it  possesses  only  little 
vinosity.  The  wines  described  by  various  travellers  are 
interesting,  and  may  in  the  future  obtain  the  mercantile 
success  which  they  deserve. 

The  vjines  of  Cyprus  are  of  two  kinds,  fermented  and 
liquorous.  The  Commandery  wine  is  made  in  vineyards 
near  Paphos,  in  the  district  of  Omi.  It  is  fermented  and 
matured  in  about  40,000  earthcmwarc  vessels,  of  the 
ancient  shape  of  amphorae,  of  which  each  holds  from 
10  to  13  litres.  The  wine  is  of  a  dull  colour,  and  becomes 
tawny  by  age ;  it  is  a  little  sweet,  with  an  astringent 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  flavour,  reminding  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  it  to  a  certain  extent  by 
extraneous  spices.  It  is  still  mainly  consumed  at  Venice 
and  Livorno. 

In  the  Crimea  much  good  wine  is  made,  partly  on 
the  Imperial  Russian  estites,  partly  in  vineyards  belonging 
to  private  persons  or  companies.  The  products  arc  con- 
sumed in  Russia,  and  form  no  article  of  Western  trade. 

Asia  produces  splendid  grapes,  and  in  some  parts  of  its 
vast  expanse  excellent  wines,  e^.  at  Schiraz.  As  they 
are  at  present  prepared,  they  do  not  suit  the  European 
taste.  The  wines  of  Schiraz  are  sold  by  weight.  A  Persian 
proverb  considers  them  essentiiil  agents  oi  happiness; 
"  Who  will  live  merrily  should  take  his  wine  from  Schiraz, 
hi.t  bread  from  Yesdccast,  and  a  rosy  wife  from  YesL" 
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Some  Schiraz  wines  travel  as  far  as  Hindostan,  China,  and 
Japan. 

Africa  produces  wines  in  various  parts.  The  best  known 
are  those  of  South  Africa  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  vines  grown  there  were  all  imported  from  Europe 
about  165a  Fully  fermented  wine  is  made  from  the  black 
Burgundy,  and  the  Ricssling  grape ;  but  the  constantia,  a 
liqueur  wine,  is  made  from  the  muscat  of  Frontignan. 

Madagascar  possesses  an  indigenous  vine  which  the 
inhabitants  declare  to  bear  poisonous  fruit 

In  Morocco  and  Algiers  excellent  grapes  grow,  and  some 
wine  is  made.  In  Algiers  viticulture  is  expanding;  but 
in  Mahommcdan  lands  it  meets  with  many  difficulties. 

In  America  many  indigenous  vines  have  been  discovered, 
and  cultivated  either  as  found,  or  after  crossing  with  other 
varieties.  The  most  rcmarlcnble  of  these  are  the  Catawba. 
the  Cape  grape,  the  Isabella,  Bland's  Madeira,  Ohio,  or 
cigar-box  grajw,  Lenoir,  Missouri.  Norton's  seedling,  and 
Scuppcmong.  From  the  black  Catawba  an  exquisite 
cflTervcscent  wine  is  made,  which  has  a  most  characteristic 
bouquet  Of  this,  about  200,000  bottles  are  annually 
produced.  The  wines  from  the  other  varieties  are  in 
course  of  development.  Cincinnati  is  the  centre  of  viti- 
culture in  North  America. 

Wints  of  Australia. — Viticulture  was  begun  in  Australia 
in  1S30,  and  is  now  of  some  importance.  It  is  said  that 
most  of  the  wine-growers  in  that  colony  arc  gentlemen  of 
property,  who  are  desirous  rather  of  producing  fine  and 
creditable  wines  than  of  obtaining  large  or  immediate 
profit  The  eflTcct  of  tliis  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
by  a  few  respectable  growers  must  be  to  establish  the 
cKtracter  of  the  wines,  and  render  their  production  a 
permanent  and  remunerative  interest.  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  Victoria,  all  produce  wines,  which 
arc  mostly  fully  fermented ;  some  are  a  little  brandied ; 
some  arc  prepared  as  liqueur  wines,  A  few  varieties  arc 
imported  to  and  sold  in  England. 

2  t  a 
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British  or  Domestic  Wines. 

When  wc  speak  of  British  wines,  we  thereby  .signify 
fermented  liquids  made  after  the  manner  in  which  wine 
is  made  in  vlticultural  countries,  but  with  fruit  juices  other 
than  that  of  fresh  grapes,  or  with  saccharine  matters  derived 
from  other  parts  of  plants,  or  from  animals.  Before  the 
reduction  of  the  wine  duties  in  i860  much  wine  was  made 
in  this  country  from  imported  fresh  grapes,  and  at  Reading, 
e^.,  there  existed  a  manufactory  owned  by  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  French  wine-cooper,  where  genuine  black 
Burgundy  or  Champagne  grapes,  imported  from  France, 
were  transformed  into  wine,  and  this  ultimately  into  Cham- 
pagne. Similarly.  London  wine-makers  made  Champagne 
at  their  British  wine  manufactories.  These  eflervcsccnt 
wjnes  differed  from  genuine  Champagne  only  in  tliis,  that 
they  were  manufactured  in  England,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  genuine  wholesome  wines,  of  fair  quality 
at  their  price.  This  manufacture  was  profitable  as  long  a.<t 
the  heavy  import  duty  on  French  wines  was  levied,  but 
ceased  to  be  so  as  soon  as  natural  wines  could  be  imported 
into  this  country  at  the  import  duty  of  \s.  per  gallon. 
Fresh  grapes  continue  to  be  imported  into  this  country  for 
the  production  of  British  wines  of  various  qualities.  They 
serve,  however,  mainly  as  the  ferments  of  larger  quantities 
of  saccharine  matters,  mostly  cane-sugar,  and  the  products 
are,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  mainly  sweet  wines,  .some  being 
flavoured  with  aromatics,  spicy,  or  bouquet-imparting  in- 
gredients, without  "addition  of  spirits,  while  others  are 
mixed  with  spirits  and  coloured,  so  as  to  resemble  common 
varieties  of  port  and  sherry.  We  cannot  exclude  the  latter 
from  notice,  although  wc  do  not  approve  of  imitations  of 
any  kind.  But  most  of  the  British  wines  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  are  so  peculiar  and  so  good,  so  original  in 
their  taste,  when  properly  made,  and  owing  to  their  cheap- 
ness so  useful  to  many  classes  of  the  people,  that  we  think 
it  just  and  patriotic  to  put  their  merits  properly  before  the 
public  in  these  pages. 
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AppU  Wine  or  Cidey.* — This  beverage  is  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  South  Germany,  Brittany,  and  several 
counties  of  England  :  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, Devonshire — more  particularly  Herefordshire. 
In  the  latter  county  the  apples  which  are  more  particularly 
suitable  for  the  production  of  cider  bear  the  following 
names  :  Foxwhelp,  Skyrmer  Kernel,  Red  Must,  Wliile 
Must,  Styre,  Red  Streak,  Kingston  Black,  Royal  Wilding, 
Golden  Pippin,  and  Woodcock,  (Dr.  Robert  Hogg :  com- 
municated to  the  author  on  the  occasion  of  the  Apple 
Congress  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at 
Chiswick.)  These  apples  are  not  often  fitted  for  the  table. 
They  are  required,  says  Booth,  to  be  juicy,  of  an  acid,  tart, 
and  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  certain  degree  of  astringency. 
(CC  Knight,  on  the  '  Cultivation  of  Apples  and  Pears.') 
The  Styre  or  Stire  apple  is,  however,  a  tolerably  good 
eating  apple,  while  it  is  esteemed  far  superior  to  the  other 
dder  apples.  Stire  cider  frequently  fctche.'i  four  times  the 
price  of  common  sale  kinds.  Coccagce  cider  is  famous  in 
Devonshire,  and  in  this  county  the  farmers  are  said  to  have 
a  belief  that  the  finest  old  fruit-trees  were  originally  brought 
from  Normandy ;  but  the  varieties  are  many  of  them 
kernel-fruit,  that  is  fruit  from  seedling  stocks  which  have 
never  been  grafted.  Of  these  Marshall,  in  his  '  Rural 
Economy  of  Gloucestershire,'  1789,  speaks  with  entliusiasm 
of  the  Hagloc  crab,  which  would  appear  to  be  superior 
even  to  the  Sttre.  In  general  practice,  cider  is  made  from 
a  mixture  of  apples  which  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Some 
make  their  cider  from  apples  and  pears  jointly,  and  others 
from  sweet  apples  mi.xcd  with  common  wild  crabs ;  but 
Htvesa  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  where  what 
strangers  would  term  insufferable  harshness  is  accounted 
a  good  property.  The  rough  cider  of  the  farm-house  is 
a  beverage  against  the  use  of  which  the  urban  palate  rebels. 


•  Cider,  Fr.  cidrt;  Arm,  eistr;  cidcrist,  cider  inaker  or  seller ; 
ciderkin,  the  last  prtsied,  or  poor  cider.  Stum  :  must,  or  unfemicnled 
wne  ;  abo  new  unremicntcd  wine,  which  is  poured  10  okL  To  stum  ; 
to  pour  new  iiiuit  to  old  wine,  to  suliiUurisc 
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The  apples  must  be  carefully  giitlicrcd,  without  being 
bruised,  during  dry  weather.  They  are  thou  jnit  in  heai>s 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches  thick  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  rain,  and  uncovered,  except  in  severe  frosts. 
In  these  heaps  they  arc  left  to  mellow,  that  is  to  say.  to 
increase  in  sugar  and  decrease  in  acidity,  and  acquire  the 
highest  possible  flavour.  They  show  the  state  of  perfect 
ripeness  by  the  deepest  yellow  colour  whicli  can  be  acquired 
without  discoloration  of  the  rind  by  decay.  All  green  or 
decayed  apples  arc  picked  out  and  removed. 

The  apples  may  now  be  pounded  with  wooden  pestles, 
covered  with  nails  (Cornwall,  Ireland),  or  they  arc  crushed 
under  a  stone,  which  is  moved  in  a  semi-circular  or  circular 
trough  by  human  or  animal  power.  Sucli  a  trough  is  fed 
with  about  two  bushels  of  apples  at  a  time.  The  ground 
apples  are  termed  pommage.  A  man,  having  a  female  of^ 
a  boy  to  assist  him,  usually  grinds,  with  one  horse,  between 
two  and  three  hogsheads  of  pommage  a  day,  whereas  with 
the  hand-mill,  which  is  much  in  use,  three  men  can  scarcely 
make  a  hogshead. 

The  pommage  is  allowed  to  rest  about  twenty-four  hours, 
and  is  then  pressed  in  ihe  cider  press.  The  pulp  is  wrapped 
up  in  hair-cloths,  which  arc  folded  up  square.  They  arc 
laid  one  upon  the  other  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  then  pressed :  slowly  at  first,  strongly  afterwards.  On 
an  average  two  hogsheads  of  fruit  yield  one  of  juice.  The 
-Specific  gravity  of  tliis  varies  between  1040 and  to6o,  which  is 
equivalent  to  from  14  to  2 1  lbs.  per  barrel,  as  weighed  by  the 
brewers'  saccharometcr.  The  use  of  this  instrument  has 
not  yet  penetrated  to  transactions  in  cider-juice  between 
farmers  and  dealers.  The  cakes  of  pressed  puip,  pro- 
vincially  called  chcascs.  are  re-ground  with  water,  and  these 
wa\hings,  as  they  arc  called,  are  again  pressed,  and  yield 
a  weaker  must,  which  is  fermented  apart  for  the  use  <^  the 
servants.  The  fruit  sufficient  for  three  hog.shcads  of  cider 
Is  generally  allowed  to  make  one  hogshead  of  washings. 
These  washings  show  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  original  must. 
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The  turbid  must  is  placet!  in  barrels  for  fermentation. 
The  barrels  are  mostl)'  made  bung  full ;  some,  however, 
leave  some  ullage.  The  tliermomcter  is  not  used  to  watch 
the  fermentation.  The  manufacturers  of  sweet  cider  en- 
deavour to  check  the  fermentation  as  far  as  they  can  by 
exposing  tile  caste  to  the  cold  open  air  (Knight).  If  the 
fruit  be  imperfectly  ripened,  and  the  weather  warm,  fer- 
mentation will  commence  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
while  with  ripened  fruit  and  juice  of  great  gravity  it  will 
occasionally  remain  without  any  appearance  of  change  for 
a  fortnif;ht,  especially  in  cold  weather.  If  the  must  be  now 
racked  from  the  lees,  and  sulphured,  fermentation  will  be 
at  a  minimum  ;  and  if  this  process  be  repeated,  a  sweet 
liquid  with  little  alcohol  will  be  obtained.  In  some  parts 
of  Normandy,  the  juice,  after  having  undergone  for  about 
three  days  a  tumultuous  fermentation  in  targe  tuns,  is 
drawn  into  canks,  and  then  left  to  complete  its  fermenta- 
tion without  further  racking. 

The  casks  are  now  and  then  filled  up  during  the  winter. 
In  March  the  cider  is  mostly  found  clear  and  fit  for  being 
racked.  Now  the  cidcrists  mix  the  wines  of  various  colours, 
to  produce  uniform  products.  The  highly-coloured  cider 
made  from  the  Jersey,  or  the  luscious  sweet  apple,  is  mixed 
with  Uic  palc-colourcd  cider  from  ihc  poor  or  sour  apples. 
After  this  spring  racking  and  mixing,  the  casks  are  bunged 
and  laid  to  rest  in  a  cellar.  Cider  which  remains  turbid 
must  be  fined  with  isinglass  or  with  blood.  The  latter 
finings  make  the  cider  very  pale,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to 
colour  it  again  by  caramel.  Rarely  the  cider  remains 
sufficiently  !»wect  to  please  the  palate,  particularly  of  the 
London  public ;  it  is  therefore  mostly  made  sweeter  by 
the  addition  of  sugar  syrup. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  acidity  of  apple  mu.it 
by  the  addition  of  water  and  sugar,  say  to  one  volume  of 
must,  according  to  iU  acidity  ;  one  volume  or  two  or  three 
volumes  of  sugar  solution  containing  zo  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar.  The  addition  might  be  rt^ulated,  so  that  the 
product  should  contain   from  2  to  3  per  millc  of  odd. 
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Such  a  product  would,  however,  be  diRerent  from  natural 
cider  or  apple  wine,  and  particularly  would  be  much  more 
alcoholic.  This  would  be  favourable  to  its  keeping  qualities, 
but  involve  a  different  use  by  the  population. 

Apple  wine  contains  alcohol,  sugar,  pectin  matters,  gum, 
glycerine ;  of  acids,  malic,  tartaric,  amaric,  acetic,  tannic, 
oxalic,  succinic,  lactic,  mineral  matters,  and  ethers,  which 
latter  form  the  bouquet.  Malic  acid  predominates  over  all 
others.  French  and  English  apple  wines  contain  on  an 
average— alcohol,  5 "35  per  cent.;  malic  acid,  0*342  per 
cent ;  acetic  acid,  o  ■  1 1 1  jwr  cent. ;  sugar.  3 "  27  per  cent. ; 
extractives,  4-75  per  cent, ;  ash,  0*26  per  cent ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  i-oiiS,  Swiss  apple  wine  gave  7*33  per  cent. 
alcohol,  o'S7  per  cent,  malic  and  acetic  acid,  l  '85  per  cent 
sugar,  3*53  per  cent  extractives,  and  0"43  per  cent  ash. 
Apple  wine  contains  more  calcium  than  grape  wine. 

In  Devonshire  a  spirit  used  to  be  distilled  from  the  fer- 
mented must,  and  the  grounds  and  Ices  of  cider,  by  means 
of  a  porridge  pot,  with  a  tin  head  over  it,  and  communi- 
cating with  a  pipe  passing  through  a  hogshead  of  water. 
It  was  drunk  in  a  recent  state  under  the  name  of  "  neces- 
sity," and  was  considered  to  be  more  particularly  the 
remedy  for  colic  brought  on  by  the  inordinate  use  of  rough 
cider. 

Perry. — Perry  is  wine  from  pears,  and  is  made  in  Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire.  Worcestershire,  and  Monmouth- 
shire, The  pears  selected  must  possess  some  degree  of 
astringeucy  (accoRling  to  Knight, '  On  the  Cultivation  of 
Apples  and  Pears').  This  quality  is  so  necessary,  says  the 
author,  that  he  never  knew  a  single  instance  in  which  jKirry 
made  from  fruit  without  astringcncy  did  not  become  sour 
before  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  summer.  Pear-juice, 
which  does  not  naturally  contain  aslringency,  may  have 
it  imparted  to  it  by  admixture  of  some  juice  from  the  crab- 
pear.  The  pear  preferred  in  Herefordshire  is  the  squash- 
pear,  which,  according  to  Marahall's  'Rural  Economy  of 
Gloucestershire.'  1789,  "has  probably  furnished  this  country 
witi)  more  Champagne  than  was  ever  imported  into  it"    It 
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is  described  as  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  of  its  flesh, 
which  bursts  if  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  fall  rijie  from  the 
tree. 

Two  hogsheads  of  pears  yield  about  \-^  hogsheads  of 
juice.  The  fruit  is  ground  and  pressed  in  tlic  same  manner 
as  tlie  apples,  but  the  pulp  is  usually  taken  directly  from 
the  mill  to  the  press.  The  management  of  the  liquor  is 
more  precarious,  so  that  good  perry  is  always  higher  in 
price  in  the  London  market  than  cider. 

The  tumultuous  fermentation  is  not  so  marked  in  pear- 
juice  as  in  apple-juice,  for  the  cider-juice  carries  a  head, 
whereas  the  perry  presents  little  or  no  scum,  and  remains 
more  or  less  muddy  when  the  first  fermentation  is  over. 
The  after  fermentation  is  prevented  by  racking,  sulphuring, 
and  particularly  fining  with  isinglass.  Ferry  is  liable  to 
mishaps  during  the  first  summer  of  its  existence,  and  to 
avoid  these  the  casks  containing  it  were  not  rarely  bound 
strongly  with  hoops  and  ropes,  and  sunk  in  a  deep  pond. 
Late  in  autumn  the  casks  were  raised,  and  Uic  perry  was 
now  found  clear  and  effervescent. 

Besides  great  astringcney,  the  pear-juice  to  be  used  for 
perry  must  possess  much  saccharine  matter  ;  while  the  fruit 
yielding  it  cannot  be  eaten,  the  juice  once  pressed  becomes 
agreeable  to  the  palate  by  the  influence  of  mere  contact 
with  the  air.  It  contains  much  less  malic  acid  than  apple- 
juice,  but  more  sugar  and  tannin.  Good  perry  is  much 
more  similar  than  cider  to  the  white  wines  of  the  grape. 
It  b  said  by  Booth  that,  without  any  mixture,  good  elTer- 
vcsccDt  perry  has  often  been  mistaken  for  tlie  best  quality 
of  eflervescing  Champagne.  An  amateur,  quoted  by  Booth, 
advises  that  the  pear-juice  should  be  concentrated  by  heat, 
during  several  hours,  at  l6o°  to  200°,  while  the  feculencies 
as  they  arise  should  be  skimmed  off.  The  juice  is  now  to 
be  transferred  into  a  wooden  vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  to 
between  iio'and  130'.  It  is  then  to  be  racked  off.  and 
to  undergo  a  second  coction  ;  and,  if  the  harshness  is  not 
then  completely  gone,  a  third  coction  is  to  take  place.  The 
musi,  thus  purified  ai'.d  concentrated,  ia  to  be  put  into  a 
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cask,  bung  uppermost,  but  not  quite  full.  It  should  then 
be  bunged  up  close,  while  a  peg-hole  should  be  left  for  the 
escape  of  gas.  The  fermentation  sets  in  quickly,  and 
becomes  tumultuous,  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  the 
liquid  and  the  great  amount  of  sugar.  The  silent  fer- 
mentation which  succeeds  produces  a  clear  aiid  strong 
perry,  which  has  the  advantage  of  keeping,  and  of  im- 
proving with  age. 

A  pear-tree  in  Herefordshire  is  recorded  to  have  attained 
the  circumference  of  i8  feet,  and  to  have  yielded  7  muids 
(French)  of  perry  annually.  The  ancients  knew  perry  as 
well  as  upple  wine,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  passage  of  Pliny 
(lib.  xiv.,  c.  ig) :  "  Vinum  fit  e  pyrorum  malorumquc  omni- 
bus gcneribus." 

Raisin  Wine. — Macculloch,  and  after  him  Booth,  states 
that  the  manufacture  of  raisin  \vine  has  never  been  success- 
ful in  this  country.  This  is,  however,  somewhat  in  contra- 
diction with  the  fact  admitted  by  them,  tliat  such  wine  is 
made  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the  makers  of  "sweets."* 
IJrilish  wines,  so-called,  are  made  by  special  traders;  their 
produce  is  not  subject  to  any  excise  impost,  except  a.i  to 
the  distilled  spirits  which  they  use  for  fortifying  it  Brittsh 
wines,  containing  as  they  do  a  very  large  amount  of  sugar, 
mostly  of  the  cheapest  kind,  are  classed  by  the  alcoholic 
excise  with  sweets,  and  hence  their  immunity  from  taxation. 
Hut  we  are  not  aware  that  British  wine-makers  arc  makers 
of  any  other  truly  so-called  sweets  beyond  these  wines, 
which  wc  discuss  shortly  in  the  following. 

Wc  describe  the  production  of  raisin  wine  after  Booth. 
Ilavingmade  choice  of  good  and  well-prcscr\'cd  raisins  (for 
in  this  ca.se,  as  in  every  other  fermenting  process,  every- 
thing depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  quality  of  the 
first  materials),  they  are  to  be  carefully  .separated  from  their 
stalks,  and  minced  into  small  pieces  ;  these  arc  put  into  a 
tun,  or  tub,  according  to  their  quantity,  and  covered  with 
soft  water  at  1 50  to  160"  Fahrenheit  of  heat,  and  wcU  stirred. 
The  fruit  swells  and  imbibes  the  water.  In  this  mixture 
i«  put  a  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  previously  dissolved 


in  a  portion  of  water,  equal  to  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  picked  raisins  employed.  Wlicn  the 
whole  has  cooled  down  to  6o  or  70  degrees,  the  raisins  arc 
taken  out  by  means  of  a  sieve,  and  broken,  bruised,  and 
pressi^d  more  completely,  when  they  are  returned  again 
into  the  liquid,  and  left  to  ferment.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  nearly  complete,  as  Indicated  by  the  falling  of  the 
head,  the  wine  is  put  in  casks  to  complete  its  fermentation  ; 
»nd,  thi.i  over,  is  bunged  and  allowed  to  clarify  in  the  usuiil 
way.  l*rom  five  to  seven  pounds  of  picked  Malaga  raisins 
to  the  gallon  of  water  ought  to  make  a  good  ordinary  wine. 
Eight  or  ten  pounds  to  the  gallon  would  probably  make 
a  sweet  wine,  whicli  would  require  a  lengthened  fermenta- 
tion in  the  cask.  It  is  to  such  wine  that  spirit  is  added 
to  Atop  the  fermentation  and  clear  the  liquid.  But  thi.s 
s[>oil.s  the  product  for  at  least  a  long  time,  and  as  a  dietetic 
drink  for  ever.  Raisin  wine  requires  to  mature  for  a  year 
in  cask  before  it  is  fit  for  drinking.  It  has  generally  a 
natural  flavi>ur,  which  causcti  it  to  be  an  agreeable  beverage. 
But,  a.1  met  with  in  trade,  it  is  too  often  spoiled  by  being 
flavoured  with  elder  flower,  to  imitate  the  muscat  or  musca- 
dine perfume. 

In  the  present  day  very  lar^  quantities  of  raisin  wine 
arc  made  in  France  from  raisins  imported,  particularly  from 
Smyrna. 

Currant  Wine:  Re//,  and  IV/iite,  and  Bhuk. — Currants 
arc  eminently  qualified  to  produce  a  good  wine,  provided 
that  the  must  is  corrected  by  the  addition  of  water  until 
its  acidity  is  reduced  to  about  5  per  mille,  and  by  the 
addition  of  sugar  its  dissolved  soh'ds  are  raised  to  about  20 
jKrccnt  Booth  maintains  that  cuTranLs  are  benefited  by 
coction,  but  admits  that  the  flavour  of  the  wine  may  be 
thereby  diminished.  Black  currants  lose  greatly  in  flavour 
by  any  degree  of  coction,  and  a  synip  made  from  their 
juice,  which  is  sold  by  a  celebrated  fruit-syrup  maker,  and 
is  quite  genuine,  tastes  only  of  the  acid  of  the  black 
currant,  and  has  no  flavour  whatc\x-r  left,  so  that  no  «inc 
could  by  mere  tasting  diagnose  the  origin  of  the  syrup. 
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It  is  tlicrcforc  probable  that  the  good  effect  of  coction  upon 
currants,  in  some  respecta,  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
loss  in  other  respects.  The  good  effect  could  probably 
be  secured  without  drawback  by  coction  in  hermeticilly- 
closcd  vessels.  We  have  made  excellent  currant  wine  from 
all  three  varieties  of  currants;  the  wine,  in  every  case,  was 
free  from  fault,  full  of  taste  and  alcoholicity,  of  great  cha- 
racteristic flavour,  and  in  the  case  of  black  currants  of 
immense  flavour  and  deep  red  colour.  The  ripest  and 
best  fruit  should  be  chosen,  cleaned,  and  crushed.  To 
it  should  be  added  a  quantity  of  warm  sugar  water,  con- 
taining twenty  pounds  of  white  cane-sugar,  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  solution,  to  be  made  therefore  by  dissolving  one 
part  by  weight  of  sugar  in  four  parts  by  weight  of  water. 
Booth  gives  a  description  of  a  laborious  method  of  making 
currant  wine,  which  in  this  countrj-  would  yield  a  very 
acid  product.  He  says  that  it  was  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  against  this  sUghlly  actduloits  flavour  that  all 
the  receipts  for  making  currant  wine,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  cookery  books,  or  among  the  receipts  of 
private  families,  recommend  to  mix  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
water  with  the  juice,  making  up  the  deficiency  cf  strength 
with  sugar,  or,  more  directly,  with  spirit.  He  terms  this 
a  heterogeneous  mixture,  which  usually  required  the  yeast 
of  beer  before  it  will  ferment,  and  judges  that  this  produced 
a  species  of  shrub,  rather  than  wine,  to  which  it  bore 
scarcely  any  resemblance.  This  account  shows  that  it  is 
written  without  any  experience  on  the  subject,  and  that 
the  records  of  ages  reveal  a  correct  practice.  The  adjust- 
ment of  acid  and  sugar-water  to  the  profjorlions  above 
given  imitates  those  of  the  best  wine-must,  and  the  mixture, 
cont.iining  the  crushed  fruit,  ferments  readily  without  added 
yeast,  and  completely,  and  furnishes  a  product  which  i.s  in 
every  respect  a  wine,  and  bears  the  unmistakable  flavour 
and  colour  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  made. 

Gooseberry  Wine — The  constituents  of  gooseberries  in 
the  ripe  and  unripe  state  are  staled  in  Muspratt's  Chem. 
Diet.,  I  tit  edition,  "Domestic  Wines/'  to  be  as  follows  >— 
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Crccn  colouring  matter  (chlorophyll).     .  0*03 

Sugar o'52 

Cum 1*36 

Aibuiucn t  '07 

Mabcacid I -So 

Citric  acid o'i2 

Lime o'24 

Lignin  or  cellulose,  with  seeds      •     ,     .  8-45 

Water 86-41 

lOO'OO 
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Ripe 

6-34 
0-78 
0-87 
3-41 
0-30 
0-35 
801 
81-10 

foo'oo 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  tfiat  during  the  proccsa  of 
ripening  the  percentage  of  the  acids  does  not  only  not 
diminish,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  but  increases  consider- 
ably. The  main  accession,  however,  is  that  of  sugar,  which 
rises  to  3  Utile  above  6  per  cent.  Now  if  a  wine  were  made 
from  .such  ripe  fruit,  it  would  contain  only  about  3  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  and  2\  per  cent  of  acid  ;  and  although 
a  fluid  with  so  httle  spirit  might  with  due  care  be  pre- 
served in  a  sound  state,  yet  it  would  be  far  too  acid  to  be 
agreeable  for  drinking.  For  it  is  a  well-established  rule 
of  taste  that  any  fermented  liquid  of  the  wine  class  should 
not  contain  more  iJian  a  half  per  cent  of  free  acid.  One 
hundred  parts  of  ripe  gooseberries  therefore,  such  as  were 
ttnalysed  in  the  above- given  experiment,  contain  sufficient 
free  acid  to  impart  the  proper  acidity  to  500  parts  of  liquid  ; 
100  parts  of  such  gooseberries  therefore  would  have  to  be 
diluted  with  400  parts  of  water  to  produce  a  liquid  of  the 
proper  acidity.  On  the  other  hand,  100  parts  of  unripe 
poosebcrries,  with  i"9  per  cent  free  acid,  would  require 
Ies«  than  300  parts  of  water  to  produce  a  liquid  of  the 
proper  acJdiQr.  To  each  So  parts  of  the  latter  liquid  so 
parts  of  sugar  would  have  to  be  added,  while  to  each 
So  parts  of  the  diluted  liquid  made  with  ripe  gooseberries 
only  between  18  and  19  parts  of  sugar  would  have  to  be 
added  to  produce  a  must  fit  for  correct  vinous  fermentation. 
The  excellent  quality  which  gooseberry  wine  not  rarely 
attains  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  that  it  served  for  the 
manufacture  of  BritUh  Champagne,  an  imitation  which  was 
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often  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  original  Tliis  is  no 
doubt  the  largest  of  the  gooseberries  which  do  service  as 
the  subjects  of  little  paragraphs  at  that  time  of  the  year 
when  the  people  cannot  be  incited  to  peruse  current  lite- 
rature even  by  sensational  news.  Truth  is,  that  the  wine 
from  gooseberries  becomes  more  easily  effervescent  in 
bottle  than  other  wine,  but  it  is  untrue  that  it  could  be 
substituted  for  champagne,  for  its  flavour  is  so  unmistak- 
able of  the  gooseberry,  that  any  person  of  taste  and 
experience  would  at  once  recognise  it.  The  gooseberry 
succeeds  well  in  northern  latitudes,  and  those  grown  in 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  are  said  to  be  superior 
even  to  those  grown  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  said  that  the 
gooseberry,  particularly  the  yellow  variety,  uhich  on 
account  of  its  juicy  quality  is  chiefly  employed  in  m.-iking 
wine,  has  a  period  of  maturity  beyond  which  the  juice  loses 
its  flavour  and  becomes  insipid.  It  is  further  assumed  that 
on  this  account  so  many  Engli^>h  recipes  for  gooseberry  wine 
recommend  making  use  of  the  gooseberries  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  m.ikeupfor  the  want  of  their  natural  sweetness  by 
an  increased  proportion  of  sugar.  We  agree  with  Booth 
that  every  unripe  as  well  as  overripe  berry  should  be  picked  \ 
out  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  intended  to  make  wine. 
We  then  adjust  acidity  and  strength  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  crushed  gooseberries,  and  of  so  much  sugar 
that  the  solids  in  the  filtered  juice  amount  to  at  least 
20  per  cent,  and  ferment  the  entire  mash,  without  straining 
tlie  juice  from  the  husks.  Immediately  after  the  fermenta- 
tion is  over  the  wine  is  strained,  and  the  murk  pressed 
in  a  flannel  b^  or  horse-hair  cloth,  such  as  is  used  for 
pressing  apple  murk.  When  the  wine  has  become  clear 
in  cask,  it  may  be  put  in  Champagne  bottles,  and  treated 
as  is  usual  when  it  is  intended  to  make  cftcrvcsccnt  wine. 
If  the  gooseberry  wine  was  clear  it  will  make  so  slight 
a  deposit  of  secondary  yeast  that  no  disgorgement  is 
required.  Gooseberry  wine  as  met  with  in  English  country- 
places  is  too  frequently  acid,  syrupy,  or  highly  bnindicd ; 
at  is  to  say,  the  good  old  prescription.s,  such  as  I  have 
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scc-n  thciii  in  cookery  books  two  or  three  centuries  oId,j 
have  been  discarded  for  newer  recipes  intended  to  produce' 
imitations  of  the  sweet  and  brandied  sherries  which  were 
so  common  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.     It  is   the 
deplorable  effect  of  this  cliangc  which  has  brought  goose- 
berry wine  into  discredit  and  into  disuie. 

Elderberry  Wine. — This  wine  is  remarkable  by  its  colour, ' 
flavour  and  mild  taste.  Tlie  berry  contains  so  little  acidity 
that  to  make  the  wine  agreeable  some  tartar  has  to  be 
added  to  it  Booth  prescribes  to  submit  the  berries  to  a 
preliminary  coction,  by  heating  them  to  at  least  170°  F.  It 
seems  that  this  is  intended  to  make  the  juice  more  concen- 
trated. After  the  preliminary  repeated  heating  and  cooling, 
the  juice  is  to  be  expressed  ;  to  each  gallon  three  pounds 
of  sugar  are  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  allowed 
to  ferment  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  wine  which  will  result 
from  this  operation  is  distinguished  by  no  quality  attractive 
to  the  taste,  but  may  be  mi\ed  with  every  sort  of  grape 
wine,  to  wjiich  it  will  give  body,  an  agreeable  perfume,  and 
a  brilliant  red  colour.  It  is  owing  to  this  quality  of  the 
elderberry  that  it  has  been  used  for  making  a  liqueur  which 
in  France  was  u^ed  to  make  or  improve  red  wines,  or  rose- 
colourcd  wine*,  namely,  the  so-called  Vin  dc  Fimcs,  made 
in  the  town  of  that  name.  There  has  been  much  idle  talk 
sbout  the  colour  of  port  wine  being  derived  from  elderberry, 
but  we  know  from  personal  inspection  that  the  grape.t  of 
the  Alto-Douro  arc  dark  enough  to  furnish  the  deepest 
coloured  wine,  and  that  in  the  same  district  there  arc  no 
elder  bushes  to  be  met  with. 

Eldeffiowtr  Wine. — Kaisin  wine  is  flavoured  with  tincture 
of  elder  flower.  While,  therefore,  the  elderberry  wine  is 
deeply -coloured  red,  ciderflowcr  wine  derives  no  colour 
from  its  flavouring  ingredient-  The  elder  wine  of  the 
British  wine  makers  has  a  fundamental  fault  namely,  that 
it  is  too  strongly  flavoured  with  the  elder  flower.  They 
should  take  an  example  from  the  makers  of  sparkling 
Moselle,  and  put  elderflowcr  tincture  rather  sparingl>'  into 
their  raisin  win& 
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Brambfeberry.  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  Wine. — Winca 
can  be  made  from  these  varieties  of  fmit,  but  they  have 
only  the  value  of  curiosities.  Brambleberry  wine  has  no 
attractive  flavour  at  any  time.  The  fine  flavour  of  the 
raspberry  evaporates  almost  cntireiy  during  fermentation, 
and  the  resulting  wine  is  a  liquid  without  any  specific 
aroma.  Strawberries  behave  similarly,  and  their  aroma, 
in  a  fermented  liquid,  may  make  room  to  a  heavy,  repulsive 
odour.  Both  raspberries  and  strawberries  are,  moreover, 
too  valuable  as  fruit  for  eating  and  for  jams  to  become 
popular  for  any  other  use. 

Wines  from  Ckerrus,  Prutus  and  other  Stofie  Fmit. — 
From  stone  fruit  wine  may  be  made  by  a  process  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  foregoing.  Much  cherry  wine 
is  actually  made  by  British  wine  makers,  but  ts  too  often 
denaturalised  by  excess  of  sugar  and  addition  of  spirit 
The  fruit  is  rubbed  in  a  wicker  basket,  until  pulp  and  juice 
have  passed  into  the  tun  below ;  the  liberated  stones  are 
cracked  and  thrown  into  the  pulp,  to  impart  their  peculiar 
bitter  almond  flavour  to  the  liquid  to  be  prepared.  Al- 
though cherries  give  juice  of  a  higher  quality  than  most 
other  varieties  of  fruit,  they  still  require  an  addition  of 
saccharine  matter  if  wine  be  intended  to  be  produced ;  in 
tliat  case  also  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  must  of  very  ripe 
cherries  a  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar.  Mtjrell;i  cherries 
are  usually  preferred,  but  the  black  cherries  of  the  variety 
called  in  France  "la  guigne,"  in  Scotland  " geen,"  are  also 
used.  In  the  Vosges,  the  Black  Forest,  and  in  Dalmatia, 
the  marasche  cherry  is  used  to  make  a  fermented  liquid, 
which  is,  however,  not  used  as  wine,  but  distilled  immediately 
after  fermentation,  and  produces  the  excellent  spirit  called 
"  Kirschcnwasser,"  or  marabchino.  Prunes  are  said  to  be 
improved  by  coction,  previous  to  fermentation,  but  we 
doubl  whether  the  application  of  heat,  originally  under* 
taken  to  increase  the  percwitage  of  sugar,  may  not  disperse 
much  of  the  aroma. 

Orange  Wine. — We  have  known  good  orange  wine  to  be 
preferred  by  ladies  at  a  dinner-table   bearing  a  selection 
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of  expensive  grape  wines.  It  had  been  made  from  loo 
sweet  oranges,  20  tctnons,  32  lbs.  of  loaf  sugcr,  si  imperial 
gallons  of  water,  2  bottles  of  white  wine,  and  half  a  pint 
of  good  yeast-  The  water  and  28  Ibs^  of  the  sugar  should 
always  he  boiled,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons  be  added  while  the  mixture  is  hot ;  the  yeast 
is  added  when  the  mixture  has  cooled  to  about  70°  F. 
The  skins  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  well  rubbed  with 
the  four  remaining  [wunds  of  sugar,  so  as  to  form  an  otco- 
succliarum,  and  this  is  added  to  the  fennenting  mixture 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  has  begun  to  work.  When  fer- 
mentation ceases,  the  wine  is  tacked  into  a  new  cask,  the 
two  bottles  of  grape  wine  arc  added,  and  the  product  is 
allowed  to  clarify. 

Cowslip  rfiw.—Thc  blossoms  of  the  common  cowslip,  or 
fKiIgle,  communicate  to  neutral  home-made  vinous  liquids 
a  bouquet  reminding  of  that  of  muscatel  or  cldcrflowcr. 
I'or  the  rest,  these  blossoms  possess  no  ingredients  which 
would  make  their  employment  advantageous  tovinification. 
The  basis  of  a  cowslip  wine  of  which  considerable  quantities 
arc  produced  at  Leicester,  are  sugar  and  lemon-juice  ;  and 
the  product  ts  made  slightly  cRcrvcsccnt,  so  as  to  be  an 
agreeable,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  only  slightly  alcoholic 
drink. 

Wine  from  Mixed  Fmit.—W  is  stated  by  Booth  that 
there  are  many  gentlemen  who  prefer  wines  made  from 
mixed  fruit  to  those  of  the  simple  kind  ;  the  mixture  may 
be  made  up  of  some  or  all  of  the  fruit  that  ripen  at  the 
same  season,  and  in  variable  proportioa  It  is  probable 
that  such  wine  is  made  on  account  of  its  economic  advan- 
tage. A  useful  rcdpc  for  making  a  wine  of  this  kind 
is  communicated  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  'Cor- 
respondence of  the  llath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Society,'  by  a  correspondent  of  the  name  of  Matthews. 

Ginger  Wine  and  Ginger  Beer. — These  products  are 
made  of  the  same  ingredients,  but  differ  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  more  completely  fermented  for  the  purpose  of 
preservation,  whereas  tlic  latter  is  made  for  immedtute  use^ 
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and  bottled  in  such  a  state  as  to  acquire  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  such  a  degree  of  fermentation  as  will  make  it 
very  frothy  when  it  is  poured  out  Moreover,  ginger  wine 
is  generally  much  more  alcoholic  than  gingcr-beer.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  genuine  and  well-made 
ginger-beer,  that  by  its  spice  and  effervescence  it  is  liighly 
refreshing,  while  by  its  low  alcoholicity  it  is  an  agreeable 
stimulant  without  being  intoxicating.  With  such  gingcr- 
beer  should  not  be  confounded  the  aerated  drink  called 
gingerade,  whicli  differs  from  ginger-beer  in  this,  that,  not 
being  fermented,  it  contains  no  alcohol.  A  strong  ginger- 
beer  is  made  by  boiling  with  every  gallon  of  water  2  lbs. 
of  loaf  sugar  and  i  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  I  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  one  small  lemon,  sliced.  To  the 
cooled  mixture  some  yeast  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  set 
aside  for  fermentation.  When  the  tumultuous  fermentation 
is  over,  the  liquid  is  bottled.  Ginger-beer  thus  made  is, 
when  properly  fermented,  of  considerable  alcoholic  strength, 
equal  at  least  to  strongest  Scotch  ale.  A  ginger-beer  for 
ordinary  use  in  hot  weather  should  be  much  weaker  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  initial  mixture  should  contain  only 
such  a  quantity  of  sugar  as  can  be  fermented  in  the  bottle 
without  any  previous  fermentation  in  the  wood.  This 
amount  of  sugar  is  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  mixture ; 
when  properly  fermented  this  will  give  about  r  per  cent. 
of  alcohol,  and  a  free  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  will 
theiefore  yield  a  beverage  which  can  be  used  by  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes,  even  in  hot  weather,  without 
hesitation. 

Mead,  or  Wine  from  Honey. —  The  English  name  mead 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  mcdo  or  mcdu,  and  is  there- 
fore identical  with  the  Greek  name  raethu,  signifying 
originally,  probably,  a  strong  vinous  liquor  ;  but  usctl  by 
Homer  exclusively  for  wine.  When  wine  and  beer,  and 
in  later  centuries,  distilled  spirits,  had  to  be  sweetened, 
this  was  efi'ected  with  honey,  and  then  tlic  word  mcth  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  drinks  into  Uic  preparation  of  which 
honey    entered    as    a    factor.      The    Welsh   signiRcd    by 
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methcpKn.  a  liquor  compounded  of  honey  and  wine,  the 
same  which  the  Germans  called  weinmeth  ;  biermcth  was 
made  of  beer  and  honey ;  essigmeth  (oxymel)  of  vinegar 
and  honey ;  wassermelh  (hydromel),  or  simply  melh,  of 
pure  water  and  honey,  so  that  meth  shared  the  fate  of 
"  lucus,"  in  this,  that  as  the  latter  was  called  so  "a  non 
luccndo,"  the  former  lost  its  meaning  of  strong  intoxicating 
liquid,  and  acquired  that  of  sweet  non-alcoholic  drink'. 
At  one  time  the  word  may  ha\'e  been  used  ambiguously, 
but  this  abuse  was  abandoned  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  expansion  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer  from  barley, 
men  learned  the  art  of  fermenting  honey-water  by  means 
of  the  yeast  obtained  in  the  fermentation  of  beer.  After 
that,  meth  or  mead  was  almost  exclusively  employed  to 
signify  an  alcoholic  drink  made  from  honey  and  water  by 
fermentation.  In  King  Alfred's  translation  of  'Orosius,' 
recording  the  travels  of  Ohtcr  and  Wolfstan,  the  latter  is 
made  to  .speak  thus  of  the  Eastern  Country,  which  is 
supposed  to  mean  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  banlcs 
of  the  Vistula.  "  Tliis  Eastern  Countrj*  was  vcrj'  large,  and 
contained  many  cities,  each  of  which  had  its  king.  Great 
plenty  of  lioney  and  fi-sh  were  there.  The  king  and  the 
richest  men  drank  marc's  milk ;  but  the  poor  and  the 
servants  drank  mead.  There  iv.ts  much  wine  ;  but  there 
was  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Kastcrn  pcopl(^  for  they 
had  mead  in  abundance." 

These  people,  therefore,  probably  imported  their  wine, 
no  doubt  by  sea,  from  France,  Spain,  and  the  Levant  In 
England,  honey-water  was  seldom  fermented  without  yeast, 
because,  as  it  was  boiled  and  .icummed,  the  ye;ist-gcrms 
naturally  contained  in  it  were  destroyed,  and  could  be 
renewed  but  sIo-A-Iy  from  the  air,  or  suddenly  by  addition 
of  yea.tt  from  beer.  When  honey  is  simply  dissolved 
in  *vatcr,  of  a  heat  between  So"  and  go'  Kahrenheit,  it 
mostly  enters  into  fermentation  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
Into  the  mixture  of  honey-water  intended  to  be  made 
into  mead,  cream  of  tartar  is  mostly  given  ;  the  French 
ftEso  add  elder-dowers  ;  but  this  seems  to  complicate  the 
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fine  flavour  of  the  honey.  Most  prescriptions  for  the 
making  of  mead  which  we  have  perused  indicate  so  much 
honey  that,  after  the  most  complete  fermentation  possible. 
a  strongly  sweet  thick  liquid  must  remain.  Macquer's  pre- 
scription leads  to  a  honey  synip  so  concentrated  that  it 
will  support  a  fresh  egg  on  its  surface  without  allowing  it 
to  sink  to  more  than  half  its  bulk  Another  French  recipe 
prescribed  to  infuse  six  gallons  of  boiling  water  on  eijjht  or 
ten  ounces  of  eldor-flowers  ;  to  the  infusion  2  lbs.  of  cream 
of  tartar  are  to  be  given  ;  afterwards  40  lbs.  of  purified 
honey  arc  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  wort  thus  obtained 
is  to  be  started  with  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs.  of  good  fresh  yeast. 
Even  where  less  honey  is  recommended,  the  mead  obtained 
is  to  be  strongly  sweetened  with  cane  sugar.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  independently  of  the  fact  that  honey  is  a 
relatively  dear  material  for  the  production  of  an  alcoholic 
beverage,  mead  has  become  disused  on  account  of  the 
excessive  sweetness  which  used  to  be  imparted  to  it.  Mead 
to  be  an  agreeable  beverage  should  not  contain  more 
than  25  lbs.  of  honey  in  too  lbs.  of  the  wort  to  be  fer- 
mented ;  the  presence  of  cvccss  of  cream  of  tartar  is  of 
less  consequence,  except  as  waste,  inasmuch  as  it  docs 
not  remain  in  solution  in  the  wine;  I  lb.  of  cream  of 
tartar  upon  2;  lbs.  of  honey  would  be  sufficient. 

Wim  frcm  Malt. — The  extract  of  malt,  termed  wort, 
has  an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  with  only  little  of  the 
peculiar  barley  flavour,  A  wort  still  more  resemblingj 
a  pure  sugar  solution  can  be  produced  by  transforni'' 
ing  a  solution  of  pure  starch  into  the  peculiar  barley, 
or  malt  sugar,  whicli  has  received  the  name  of  mal- 
tose. Both  common  wort  and  thl.s  solution  of  maltos 
are  easily  fermented,  either  by  evolution  of  yeast  from 
aerial  genm,  or  by  the  addition  of  yctst  ii)  quantity,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Maltose  has  an  exquisitely 
sweet  taste;  it  has  the  same  composition  a.i  cane-sugar; 
but  imlikc  this  latter,  is  fcrmcntcscible  by  j-cast  directly, 
while  cane-sugar  is  not  so  fermentci^cible,  but  requires  the 
prolonged  influence  of  much  yeast,  aided  by  add,  in  t»rdcr 
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to  become  interverted,  as  it  is  called,  i.e,  to  be  split  up 
into  the  two  fermentescible  sugars  termed  dextrose  and 
Icvulosc.  Maltose  worts  may  be  acidified  with  citric  acid 
to  the  extent  of  J  per  cent,  or  with  cream  of  tartar  to  the 
extent  of  I  per  cent.  The  wine  obtained  is  so  pure  in 
flavour  that  any  desired  artificial  bouquet  may  be  easily 
imparted  to  it 

Booth  describes  a  species  of  liqueur  wine  made  from  malt, 
which  was  sometimes  to  fac  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  Scotch 
ale-brewers.  A  pale  wort  of  a  very  high  gravity  was 
attenuated  by  fermentation  to  half  its  specific  gravity  ;  at 
this  period  it  was  cleansed,  and  a  gallon  of  good  French 
brandy  was  added  to  every  ten  gallons  of  the  fermented 
liquor.  The  spirits  became  perfectly  incorporated  with  the 
wine  within  a  year.  It  was  usually  drunk  without  any 
further  addition  or  fl.-jvourings.  We  abstain  from  giving 
the  complicated  prescription  for  malt-winc  published  at  the 
beginning  ol  the  present  century  by  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  of 
York.  As  it  requires,  while  fermenting,  to  be  daily  roused 
with  a  stick  during  a  month,  wc  fear  that  few,  if  any,  are 
likely  to  make  up  the  prescription. 

Birch  and  Plane  Wine. — The  sap  of  the  birch  (Belula 
alba),  and  of  the  plane-tree  {Acer  psmdo-platamts),  have 
frequently  served  for  the  production  of  wine  in  this  country, 
and  do  serve  for  that  purpose  abroad.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
*  Flora  Scotica,'  gives  detailed  instructions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  birch-wina 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  while  tlie  sap  is  rising,  and 
before  the  leaves  slioot  out,  bore  holes  in  the  bodies  of  the 
larger  trees,  and  put  tubes  therein,  made  of  cidcrsticks, 
with  the  pith  taken  out ;  and  then  put  any  vessels  under  to 
receive  the  liquor.  If  the  tree  be  large,  you  may  tap  it  in 
four  or  five  places  at  a  time,  without  hurting  it ;  and  thus 
from  several  trees  you  may  gain  several  gallons  of  juice  in 
a  day.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  4  lbs.  of  sugar  are  to  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  allowed  to  ferment.  I.ight> 
foot  advices  to  boil  the  liquor  before  and  after  tlic  addition 
of  the  sugar,  and  to  skim  offall  frotli.  This  sccmji  unncces- 
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siry,  and  is  perhaps  intended  only  to  retain  more  sugar  in 
the  wine  than  would  remain  without  the  boiling.  The 
resultant  wine  is  agreeable. 

The  manufacture  of  the  juice  of  the  plane-tree  is  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way,  and  the  wine  is  said  to  be  equally 
good.  The  American  maple  {Acer  saccharinum),  is  a  tree  of 
the  same  genus.  It  is  tapped  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
birch,  and  tlio  juice  is  so  rich  in  sugar  that  none  need  be 
added  to  it  if  it  is  intended  to  ferment  it ;  it  even  serves 
to  produce  crystallised  sugar  like  that  from  the  cane, 

Sugur-cane,  Beet-root,  and  Parsnip  Wine. — Liquids  pre- 
pared by  fermentation  from  these  plants  have  a  coarse 
taste,  and  are,  if  drinkable  at  all,  not  attractive. 


Beek. 

Beer  is  an  alcoholic  beverage  made  from  sprouted 
barley  or  malt,  hops,  yeast,  and  water.  In  the  manufacture 
of  some  varieties  of  beer,  sugar  from  various  sources  is  also 
used  ;  such  sugar  may  be  cane-sugar  or  starch-sugar,  the 
latter  produced  cither  by  the  influence  of  acid  (invert 
sugar),  or  of  ferment  (diastase  maltose).  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  varieties  of  beer,  grains  other  than  barley 
(«^.  wheat),  are  used ;  but  in  Europe  tliis  is  rarely  the 
case. 

The  quantity  of  beer  produced  in  Europe  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  thirty  years,  owing  not  only  to 
the  increase  in  the  well-being  of  the  population,  but  also 
to  the  diminution  or  want  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
wine.  The  quantities  of  beer  praduccd  in  1873  in  several 
Kurojiean  countries  were  :  Great  Britain,  50  millions  hecto- 
litres ;  Germany,  38J  millions;  Austria,  laj  millions;  Bel- 
gium, 9I  millions;  France,  7  millions;  Nethcriand.i,  ij 
millions  ;  Russia,  ij  millions.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
production  of  wine  in  France,  together  with  that  of  beer, 
amounts  about  to  the  same  number  of  hectolitres  as  the 
production  of  beer  in  Great  Britain. 

The  consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  population  per 
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year,  has  been  stated  to  be  about  as  follows :  Russia, 
13  litres  ;  France,  19*5  litres;  North  America,  26  litres  ; 
Austria-Hungary,  34'5litrcs;  Prussia,  39-5  litres ;  Baden, 
56  litres;  Saxony,  60-5  litres;  Wiirtemburg,  154  litres; 
i^Rgland,  200  litres  ;  Bavaria,  219  litres. 

Beer,  under  the  name  of  wine  made  from  grain,  i.g. 
barley-wint^  has  been  known  to  many  nations  since  the 
earliest  times.  But  it  was  probably  theii  not  made  with 
hops,  the  use  of  which  has  become  geiier,-il  only  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  Tacitus  (Germ,  c  23),  describes  the  barley- 
drink  of  the  Germans  as  similar  to  spoiled  wine.  Diodorus 
(I,  14,  IS,  34),  has  a  better  opinion  of  barley-drink,  and 
does  not  think  it  much  inferior  to  wine  in  flavour.  Accord- 
ing to  tliis  author,  mankind  received  the  barlcy-drink 
zythus,  as  well  as  the  vine,  from  Osiris ;  and  zythus,  he 
adds,  is  a  substitute  for  wine  to  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to 
buy  wine.  The  Emperor  Julian,  however,  did  not  think 
highly  of  the  barley-drink  of  either  Germany  or  Gaul. 
for  in  an  epigram  he  describes  it  as  smelling,  not  of  the  god 
DionysoB,  but  of  tlie  he-goat,  which  used  to  be  sacrificed 
to  that  god.  Beer  is,  nowadays,  characterised  and  receives 
its  full  value  by  hops  (cf,  G.  Thudichum, '  Traube  and  Wcin 
in  der  Kulturgeschichte,"  1S81).  To  which  event  in  the 
history  of  beer  the  legend  of  Gambrinus,  King  of  the 
Ncthcriands,  owes  its  origin  is  diRicutt  to  ascertain  (cC 
Gnincr,  *Dc  confcctione  zythus  sivc  ccrcvisia;  vetcris,  Jen.-e 
1S05  ;  also  Joum.  compl.  des  Sc  mid.  13,  253).  The  beers 
of  various  nations  pass  under  the  name  of  chica,  saki, 
uytzet  (Genth.);  tlic  later  Latins  termed  it  cer«-isia,  from 
the  goddess  Ceres,  whence  the  early  French  cervoisc. 
According  to  Merat  and  Delens  (Diet.,  art.  Ailc),  the 
English  ale,  or  hel,  was  a  beer  made  without  hops ;  but 
the  word  has  become  synonymous  with  beer.  Some  kinds 
of  beer  arc  flavoured  with  bitter  and  aromatic  substances 
other  than  hops  ;  but  they  have  no  very  wide  area  of  con- 
sumption ;  thus  the  so-called  spruce-beer  is  made  with  the 
branches  of  the  spruec-fir  {Pinus  syhestris,  L.),  The 
Canadian  pine-beer  made  by  the  early  French  settlers  was 
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called  sapinettc  (from  sapin,  pine,  being  here  Abies  al 
rubra,  and  nigra,  L.}.  Cook  caused  such  spruce-beer  to  be" 
prepared  with  a  pine  of  New  Zealand,  and  gave  it  to  his 
sailors.  Posset  seems  to  have  signified  both  wliey  and  a 
mixture  of  whey  and  ale  witliout  hops ;  also,  perhaps, 
mixtures  of  curd  and  whej',  or  sour  milk  with  ale,  wliich 
were  eaten  cold  in  summer,  and  mixtures  of  sweet  milk 
with  ale,  eggs,  spices,  8;c,  which  were  drunk  hot  in  cold 
weather. 

Barley. — Several  species  of  this  cereal  are  cultivated  in 
two  principal  forms,  as  winter  and  summer  barley  ;  It  ripens 
up  to  71°  north  latitude,  and  on  mountains  up  to  I2cx>  m. 
high ;  the  winter  crop  requires  from  270  to  300  days  for 
vegetation,  the  summer  crop  100  days.  The  latter  is 
most  suitable  for  beer.  The  chemical  analysis  of  barley 
com  has  yielded  mean :  water,  13*78  ;  nitrogenous  matter, 
wi^',  fat,  2' 12;  sugar,  I" $6;  dextrine,  I '70;  starch, 
62-25  ;  cellulose.  4-80  ;  ash,  2*63,  Barley  is  transformed 
into  maU  by  the  process  of  germination.  It  is  first  steeped 
or  soaked  in  water;  the  saturation  takes  place  in  wartn 
water,  or  in  summer  time,  in  from  ij  to  3  days ;  in  cold 
water,  and  during  winter  time,  in  from  S  to  6  days  ;  during 
this  process  the  barley  increases  in  weight  by  from  30  to 
60  per  cent,  and  in  volume  about  25  per  cent. ;  about 
I  per  cent  of  the  constituents  of  the  barley  pass  into  the 
soaking  water  and  are  lost.  The  swelled  barley  is  allowed 
to  germinate  at  a  low  temperature,  while  lying  in  heaps  ; 
the  germination  shows  itself  by  the  appearance,  first  of  the 
rootlet  (radicula) ;  secondly,  of  the  leaflet  or  feather 
(plumula),  tlie  beginning  of  the  stalk  and  leaves,  or  haulm. 
This  process  requires  from  six  to  twelve  days,  and  U  com- 
pleted, as  regards  the  preparation  of  malt,  when  the  leaflet 
has  atUincd  tlie  length  of  about  three-quarters  of  the 
length  of  the  grain.  The  changes  which  occur  in  the 
barley  during  this  process  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  soluble  nitrogenous  matters;  the 
additions  arc  ferments,  of  which  diastase  is  the  most  im- 
portant one,  as  by  its  power  slareh  is  transformed  into 
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sugar  In  tlie  most  convenient  manner ;  other  ferments  are 
pcptonising  like  the  gastric  juice  ;  but,  like  the  asparagin 
fonncd  at  the  same  time,  they  are  of  less  importance  for 
the  production  of  beer.  Of  the  starch  contained  in  the 
barley,  a  quantity  is  used  up  for  the  production  of  power, 
including  ht:at ;  another  portion  of  starch  is  transformed 
into  dextrine ;  while  a  third  portion  is  metamorphosed  into 
maltose  (the  sugar  peculiar  to  malt,  and  producible  from 
any  cereal  starch  by  the  diastase,  particularly  of  malt). 
Altogether,  the  losses  which  barley  experiences  during  its 
transformation  into  malt  amount  to  about  14*7  per  cent, 
of  its  weight;  of  these,  I'o  per  cent,  goes  in  solution  in 
the  soaking  water;  10-2  per  cent  pass  away  as  gaseous 
products  of  the  germinating  process,  or  become  dextrine 
and  sugar,  while  3*5  per  cent,  are  made  up  by  the  radicles. 
In  the  ordinary  process  for  making  beer,  the  malt  is  not 
used  in  its  fresh  or  green  state ;  but  is  dried,  and  the 
shrivelled  rootlets  are  removed  mechanically.  These  iattet 
are  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  malt  is  roughly  ground  and  mixed  with  warm  water, 
so  that  the  heat  of  the  mixture,  termed  mash,  is  from  60"  to 
(55*  C  The  liquid  part,  termed  wort,  is  boiled  or  otherwise 
treated  until  it  has  the  desired  degree  of  concentration. 
Every  per  cent  of  sugar  yields  about  a  half  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  by  fermentation  ;  a  wort,  therefore,  which  is  intended 
to  yield  beer  with  4  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  j  per  cent  of 
extractives,  must  contain  2  X  4  +  5  =  13  per  cent  of  solids 
in  solution. 

During  the  process  of  mashing  the  starch  in  the  malt  is 
almost  entirely  transformed  into  the  peculiar  sugar  tenned 
maltose,  or  barley  sugar  ;  tliis  body,  long  niisUkeii  for 
dextrose  or  grape  sugar,  was  shown  by  Dubrunfaut  to  be 
peculiar,  to  rotate  the  ray  of  polarised  light  three  times  as 
much  as  dextrose,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  decompose  only 
about  two-thirds  of  ihc  amount  of  alkaline  copper  solution 
which  is  reduced  by  dextrose.  The  chemical  formula  erf 
malt  sugar  is  probably  like  that  of  cane  .tugar  C|,  H^  On. 

Diastase  is  contained  in  malt  in  quantities  varying  between 
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o*i  and  o'2  per  cent  Its  power  over  starch  Is  destroyed 
when  it  13  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  75°  C.  The 
dextrine  formed  by  the  side  of  miiltose  is  a  kind  of  soluble 
starch,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  dextro-rotatory 
influence  upon  polarised  light,  and  is  not  capable  of  being 
fermented  by  j'east ;  and  by  long-continued  influence  of 
diastase  it  can  pass  into  maltose.  In  the  manufacture  of 
beer  it  remains  in  the  beer,  because  the  action  of  diastase  is 
cut  short  by  the  boiling  of  the  wort  with  the  hops  ;  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  spirit  the  diastase  is  allowed  to  continue 
its  action  during  the  alcoholic  fermenlntion,  so  that  most 
dextrine  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  alcohol. 

When  the  action  of  the  diastase  in  the  mash  is  completed, 
the  wort  is  separated  from  the  exhausted  malt  by  filtration. 
The  malt  may  again  be  treated  withwater.and  the  product 
added  to  the  first  wort,  or  it  may  be  kept  and  treated 
separately  for  the  production  of  small  beer.  The  clear  wort 
is  now  boiled  with  hops. 

Hops  are  female  non-impregnated  compound  flowers 
{catkins)  of  the  hop  plant  {Humuliis  lapulus,  L.),  which 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Urticace^  Tlie  hop  plant  is  pro- 
bably indigenous  to  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  la 
early  days  of  beer  production  wild  hops  only  were  used,  as 
is  the  practice  in  Styria  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  has  been 
largely  cultivated  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  at 
the  present  lime  the  hops  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Wiirtcmburg,  Alsatia,  England  (Kent  and  Surrey),  and 
America  are  staple  articles  of  a  large  trade.  In  Europe 
53,000/XXJ  kilogrammes  of  hops  are  produced  annually 
on  an  average ;  in  good  years  the  production  may  rise  to 
near  So,OOOtOOO  kilogrammes.  The  active  ingredients  of 
hops  are  the  mixture  of  substances  termed  lupulin.  which  is 
deposited  in  minute  yellow  adhesive  globules  underneath 
the  bracts  of  the  flower  tops,  and  amounts  to  from  20  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent  of  the  dry  hops.  This  lupulin  contains 
hop  resin  (50  per  cent,  to  So  per  cent)  and  hop  bitters,  or 
bitter  acid  of  hops,  which  imparts  to  beer  its  bitter  taste. 
It  further  contains  hop  oil,  a  mixture  of  volatile  oils,  boiling 
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between  140°  and  300°  C,  and  supposed  to  contain  alcohols 
and  Iiydro-carbons,  which  arc  not  yet  accurately  known.  This 
hop  oil  imparts  to  beer  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavour.  Lupulin 
further  contains  tannic  acid  =  I'lS  per  cent  of  the  hops, 
wax,  nitrogenised  and  saccharoid  matters,  which  are  of  minor 
influence  upon  the  composition  of  beer.  Besides  the  30  per 
cent  iupulin,  hops  contain  about  1 5  per  cent  of  other  nitro- 
(;entsed  matters,  16  per  cent  of  cellulose,  6  per  cent,  of  ash, 
from  2  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  of  sand,  and  the  rest  is  made 
up  by  moisture^  This  refers  to  hops  dried  in  the  air,  or  in 
drying  kilns  at  about  40°.  To  preserve  hops  from  mould 
and  other  changes  they  are  sulphured,  it.  impregnated  with 
sulphurous  acid  gas. 

The  clear  wort  obtained,  as  above  described,  is  boiled 
with  hops  in  such  quantity  that  for  ordinary  beer  the  wort 
from  100  parts  of  malt  receives  from  ij  to  2  parts  of  hops, 
while  for  lager  beer  and  the  stronger  ales  the  wort  receives 
from  2  to  3  parts.  Of  tlic  ingredients  of  the  hops  about 
30  percent,  pass  intothewort,consistingof  iotoi4perccnt. 
hop-rcsin,  3  to  5  per  cent,  extractives  free  from  nitrogen,  4  to 
6  pCT  cent,  nitrogenised,  and  3  to  5  percent  mineral  matters. 
The  hop]>ed  wort  is  now  filtered  from  the  exhausted  hops  ; 
it  contains  from  S  to  15  per  cent,  of  matters  in  solution,  of 
which  sugar  of  malt  (maltose)  and  dextrine  are  the  largest 
in  quantity  ;  the  proportions  of  these  matters  to  each  other 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  brewer,  or 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  success  of  tlie  mashing 
operations  ;  it  has  been  found  that  the  relation  of  maltose 
to  dextrine  may  vary  between  i  :  0"43  and  i  :  7'  17.  The 
filtered  hopped  wort  is  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
case  it  is  intended  for  upward  or  high  fermentation  to  from 
is'  to  1$°  C,  in  case  it  is  intended  for  downward  or  low 
fermentation  to  from  3*  to  &". 

The  won  thus  cooled  is  placed  in  the  fermentation  vats, 
and  to  e:very  too  litres  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  strength 
0-5  to  o*6  litres  of  good  thick  beer  yeast  arc  Jidded.  The 
high  fermentation  is  completed  in  from  four  to  eight 
days,  the  low  fermentation  lasts  much  longer.    While  the 
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fermentation  proceeds  the  rise  of  temperature  is  counter- 
acted \iy  floating  coolers  filled  with  ice.     The  process  of 
fermentation  splits  mshose  first  into  dextrose  sugar,  and 
this  latter  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.     A  part  of  the 
dissolved  nitrogcnised  matter  is  precipitated,  and  a  quantity 
of  new  yeast  is  formed,  white  the  old  yeast  dies  ofl".    The  fer- 
mentation process  further  produces  glycerine,  succinic  acid, 
small  quantities  of  acetic  and  lactic  acid,  and  some  ethers. 
Before  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  beer  is  transferred 
into  barreU,  and  clarified  by  various  means ;  one  of  the 
most  common  processes  is  to  maintain  a  weak  sccondaiyj 
fermentation  in  the  barrels,  and  allow  the  froth  to  escape' 
from  the  bung-hole  ;   this  secondary  fermentation  is  aided 
by  placing  wood   shavings    into    the   barrels,  and  adding, 
smaii  quantities  of  strongly  fermenting  wort  from  time  tol 
time. 

Beer  becomes  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  whether 
more  or  less  malt  or  other  saccharine  matter  is  used  in  its 
production,  Beer  which  is  to  be  transported  from  the  place 
of  its  production  to  long  distances,  or  to  be  exported  to 
other  countries  by  land  or  sea,  must  contain  more  alcohol 
and  extractives  than  beer  to  be  consumed  in  the  locality 
of  its  manufacture.  The  colour  of  beer  is  mainly  pro- 
duced by  extractives  formed  in  the  malt ;  of  these  less  is 
found  in  malt  dried  at  30°  to  40°,  more  in  malt  dried  at 
hijjher  temperatures.  Very  dark  beer,  t.g.  porter,  is  made 
with  a  portion  of  roasted  malt,  or  with  burnt  sugar,  ^fost 
varieties,  even  of  the  best  beer,  arc  partly  coloured  and 
flavoured  by  special  pitparations,  which  increase  its  atti'ac- 
tivc  aspect  and  flavour  or  bouquet 

It  is  supposed  that  hops  are  sometimes  supplanted, 
entirely  or  in  part,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  by  absynth 
(herb),  mcnyantliea  (leaves),  quassia  (wood),  gentian  (root), 
and  some  others.  But  these  adultcratinns  are  rare,  and  if 
practised  persistently  would  no  doubt  be  discovered,  and 
the  liquids  produced  by  their  aid  would  be  declined  by  the 
public 

&luch    more  than   by  intentional  adulteration  is  beer 
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cndangcrfti  by  the  development  of  univclcomc  fcrmcnls, 
which  muUipiy  by  the  side  of  yeast.  Moit  troublesome  in 
this  respect  is  Ihe  lactic  acid  ferment,  which  may  appear 
already  in  the  mash  ;  it  becomes  dangerous  in  wort  before 
vinoH.s  fermentation  if  the  former  is  mtt  cooled  down  quick 
or  low  enough,  and  the  yeast  added  H  impure,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently active,  so  as  to  crowd  out  by  a  rapid  development 
of  the  yeast  fungus  other  oi^aniscd  ferments.  Beer  then 
becomes  sour,  and  of  bad  taste  ;  it  is  turbid  by  suspended 
ferment  and  precipitated  matter.  The  less  dangerous  fer- 
ment is  the  acetous,  which  requires  the  presence  of  alcnhol 
for  its  development,  while  the  lactic  ferment  acts  not  upon 
alcohol,  but  upon  sugar  and  dextrine.  Other  ferments  arc 
those  which  produce  viscosity  and  scud  and  decoloration 
of  the  beer.  These  ferments  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
iheir  evil  effects  have  been  described  by  M.  Pasteur.  He 
has  more  particularly  shown  how  to  produce  pure  yeast 

Yeast  is  the  uniform  mass  of  microscopic  fungi  {Saccharo' 
mycfs  cfrevisia),  which  have  the  power  to  transform  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Compressetl  yeast  contains 
from  75  to  83  per  cent,  of  water.  Low  fermentation  yeast, 
considered  as  free  from  water,  contains  albumen  36  per 
cent,  gluten-casein  9  per  cent.,  pepton  2  per  cent,  fat  5  per 
cent,  extractives  4  per  cent,  cellulose  37  per  cent,  and 
mineral  ingredictils  7  per  cent  The  fermentation  is  part 
of  the  growing  and  life  action  of  the  yeast ;  in  the  begin- 
ning it  requires  a  little  oxygen,  but  its  main  action  lakes 
place  without  any  participation  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  is  not  interrupted  by  a  pressure  rising  to  17  atmos- 
pheres. One  hundred  parts  of  extract  of  malt,  considered 
as  dry,  will  yield  by  fermentation  48*4  alcohol  and  gly 
ccrinc,  &C.,  46*3  carbonic  acid,  and  5*3  yeast 

The  water  to  be  used  in  brewing  should  be  pure,  clear, 
and  not  too  hard  ;  it  should  not  contain  much  organic  mat- 
ter, as  this  has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  development  of 
mildew  on  the  steeped  barley,  and  of  lactic  acid  ferment  in 
the  nia.'sh.  A  very  hard  water  diminishes  the  production 
of  maltose;  a  water  containing  gypsum  aids  the  wort  in 
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becoming  clear.  The  presence  of  some  chloride  of  sodiipm, 
or  common  salt,  is  not  hurtful,  but  may  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  which  is  fixed  by  certain  restrictions  concerning  beer 
which  are  enforced  by  authority. 

Beer  is  stimulating  and  intoxicating  by  means'  of  Its 
alcohol ;  it  is  refreshing  by  its  carbonic  acitl ;  it  has  a 
peculiar  sedative  influence  upon  the  nerves  by  means  of  its 
lupulin — this  effect  is  very  tike  that  of  opium  ;  the  hop  oil 
gives  it  its  aroma.  The  extractives  make  it  somewhat 
nutritive,  and  give  it  a  roundness  of  taste  tenjied  body. 
The  taste  is  vinous,  sweetish,  and  bitter  at  the  same  time , 
The  alcohol  varies  between  3  and  5  per  cent.,  the  extrac- 
tives between  5  and  8  per  cent.,  sugar  may  approach  t  per 
cent,  dextrine  and  gum  vary  between  2  and  5  percent.,  car- 
bonic add  and  glycerine  are  mostly  present  in  equal  pro- 
portions, namely,  0*22  per  cent,  the  lactic  acid  varies 
lietween  O"  I  and  o"3  per  cent,  the  ash  between  0*2  and 
0'27  per  cent  When  to  any  beer  an  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia ensues.  The  spcci^c  gravity  of  beer  varies  between 
I -0142  and  1-0237. 

Distilled  Spirits. 

Distilled  spirits  receive  various  names, according  to  the 
materials  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  reasons  for 
which  they  arc  distilled  are  mainly  that  tlie  liquors  from 
which  they  arc  obtained  are  not  drinkable,  or  sot 
agreeable  in  their  natural  state.  Spirits  are  also  com- 
pendious essences,  which  can  be  easily  transported  and 
made  into  a  beverage  by  mere  mixing  with  water. 

The  number  of  establishments  for  the  production  of 
spirit  in  the  world  amounts  probably  to  half  a  million. 
In  the  German  Empire  there  are  40,000  di.ttillerics,  which 
produce  more  than  4,000,000  hectolitres  of  spirit  of  80  per 
cent  of  strength  annually,and  use  in  this  production  about 
25,000,000  hectolitres  of  potatoes,  5,000,000  hectolitres  of 
corn,  and  more  than  1,000,000  hectolitres  of  beet-root 
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molasses.  In  France  the  distilleries  of  eau-de-vie  produce 
annually  600,000  hectolitres  from  wine  alone,  ofwhich  180.000 
hectolitres  are  Cognac  brandy  so-called,  made  in  the 
Charente,  while  the  remainder,  420,000  hectolitres,  are  so- 
called  trois-six,  made  in  the  South  of  France.  Some  br.indy 
is  produced  from  murk,  and  some  from  yeast.  Anumberof 
spirits  are  produced  from  sweet  fruit,  cherries,  plums,  &c, 
and  from  syrup  obtained  from  the  beet-root  or  the  sugar 
cane.  The  large  bulk  of  spirit  consumed  by  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  shape  of  whisky  and  gin  is  produced  from 
barley,  rye,  rice,  maize,  and  other  materials  containing 
starch,  amongst  them  foremost  the  potato,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  furnishes  in  Germany  the  material  for  the  production 
of  at  least  four-fiflhs  of  all  the  spirits  distilled  there.  In 
England  and  Belgium  rye  is  mainly  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  whisky  and  gin,  with  some  malt,  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  the  rye  starch  into  fcrmcntescible  sugar. 
This  conversion  is  effected  by  the  mashing  process  des- 
cribed under  beer. 

In  most  cases  the  agent  for  the  transformation  of  the 
starch  into  sugar  is  diastase,  in  some,  however,  sulphuric 
acid  is  used.  Sugar  so  produced  does,  however,  not  give 
a  spirit  of  good  taste,  though  by  rectification  and  charcoal 
pure  alcohol  can  be  produced  from  it  Tlie  potatoes  arc 
steamed  and  crushed  previous  to  being  manhed. 

The  fermented  liquids  arc  introduced  into  stills  and  the 
spirit  is  driven  out  by  heat,  and  condensed  in  an  apparatus 
called  a  cooler,  or,  from  its  common  shape,  a  worm.  In  the 
still  there  remains  a  mixture  of  liquid  and  solid  matter, 
termed  "wash,"  which  is  used  as  food  for  animals,  mainly 
cattle  and  pig».  Such  wash  from  rye  contains  about 
93*48  per  cent  water,  1*4  per  cent,  nitrogeniscd  sub- 
stances,  o- 23  per  cent  fat,  4-05  non-nitrogenised  matters, 
0*52  cellulose,  and  o'33  per  cent  ash.  The  wash  from 
potatoes  contains  more  cellulose  (cork),  0*92  percent  (from 
the  peels) ;  less  non-nitrogenised  matter,  2*  17  percent,  the 
other  matters  in  quantities  similar  to  those  from  rj-e  wash. 
The  wash  from  beet-molasses  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it 
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contains  12-04  pw"  cent,  nilrogenised.  and  4-5^  pcf  cent 
non-nitrogenised  matter,  no  (at,  and  1*54  per  cent  of 
ash. 

The  residues  from  distillation  have  mostly  an  awful  smell, 
and  even  the  residues  from  wines  are  by  no  means  well 
flavoured  ;  indeed  the  latter,  in  France,  have  given  rise  to 
contentions  as  nuisances,  when  they  were  discharged  into 
water-courses. 

The  distillates,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  besides  the 
ethylic  alcohol  common  to  them  all,  other  volatile  matters, 
which  differ  according  to  the  material,  and  impart  to  the 
distillate  so  peculiar  a  smell  and  taste  that  its  origin  can 
tliereby  be  accurately  recognised. 

Spirit  distilled  from  a  grape-mash,  or  from  wine,  smells  of 
wine  or  tcnanthic  ether,  and  is  termed  brandy  ;  spirit 
distilled  from  a  malt  or  grain  mash  smells  of  grain,  and 
is  whisky  ;  spirit  distilled  from  a  sugar-cane  mash,  or  frotii 
molasses,  smells  like  dilute  butylic  ether,  and  is  termed  rum  ; 
from  pot.itoes,  smelling  of  fusel,  potato-spirit ;  from  cherries, 
smelHng  of  bitter  almonds,  cherry  water  (Kirschenwasscr), 
maraschino :  from  rice,  smelling  like  Russian  leather,  arrac ; 
from  apple  wine,  smelling  like  quinces,  the  spirit  is  termed 
malac.  In  all  cases  the  quality  of  the  distillate  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  qualities  of  the  materials 
which  are  used  in  the  production  of  tUc  mash.  The 
mercantile  value  depends  on  the  peculiar  flavouring 
ingredients,  and  this  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  mere 
ethylic  alcohol. 

Rectification  consists  in  redistillation,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  chemical  solvents,  chiefly  of  an  alkaline  nature, 
which  serve  to  retain  some  or  all  the  objectionable 
matters  in  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  passing  over  with  the  new,  or  second,  or  rectified 
product 

There  arc  varieties  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  rum  which  may 
be  improved  by  slight  rectification  without  loss  of  their 
distinctive  characters.  Something  disagreeable  has  been 
taken  out   of  them,  and    they  are   still  what   they  were 
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before  not  of  first -class  quality,  but  better  for  the  process 
to  which  they  have  been  submitted,  and  still  marketable. 
Again,  there  are  certain  varieties  which  are  so  nasty,  or  so 
deeply  tainted  rroiii  the  faults  of  the  raw  material,  that  the 
taint  can  only  be  removed  by  a  degree  and  amount  of 
rcctifteation  which  removes  the  distinctive  characters  also  ; 
and  then  wc  no  longer  have  rectified  brandy,  whisky  or 
rum,  &c.,  but  only  rectiiied  spirit,  from  which  everything 
distinctive  of  brandy  or  whisky  or  rum  has  been  removed. 
From  potato  spirit  the  fusel  oil  is  removed  by  filtration 
through  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal.  The  coal  acts  most 
successfully,  when  the  spirit  is  of  proof  strength  ;  and  the 
contact  is  continued  for  several  days  (Dobereiner).  The 
first  spirit  which  passes  in  the  process  of  rectification  con- 
tains matters  of  lower  boiling  point  than  alcohol,  e^. 
aldehyde  ;  then  passes  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol,  and  after- 
wards matters  which  have  a  higher  boiling  point  than 
alcohol,  namely  propyl-isobutyl  and  amyl-alcohol.  Before 
the  tatter  begins  to  pass  over  the  distillation  is  mostly 
interrupted.  The  residues,  containing  the  heavier  alcohols 
and  acids,  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  them,  are  distilled 
separately  in  particular  stills.  A  mode  in  which  an 
agreeable  flavour  can  be  imparted  to  silent  spirit,  which 
has  stood  over  charcoal,  is  the  following : — Certain  pro- 
portionate quantities  of  acetic  and  .sulphuric  acid  arc 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  again  distilled.  Small  quan- 
tities of  acetic  and  other  ethers  arc  formed,  and  the 
rectified  product  has  the  agreeable  flavour  of  these  new 
compounds. 

When  spirit  is  highly  rectified  it  becomes  gradually 
more  concentrated,  until  ncariy  absolute  alcohol,  or  spirit 
of  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  strength  is  obtained.  First 
tlUtillates  generally  have  the  composition  of  brandy 
originally  so-called,  that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  nearly  equal  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  and 
water. 

A  variety  of  s[»rits  were  examined,  and  found  to  have 
the  following  amounts  of  alcohol : — ■ 

VOL.  IV.— II,  H.  2  V. 
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^         Alofhul  Volumff     Wdiaht 
IVi  Cml.         I'ri  C*ni. 

Rus^an  Dobry  WutlEy  .     .  6;-o  54'j 

Scotch  whisky      ....  s*>'3  43*8  H,  Groaven. 

Irish        do.         ....  49'9  42-3  ^ 

English  do.         ....  49'4  41*9  » 

Gin  (Cenevcr)      ....  47*8  40*3  „ 

Ccrnutn  sch naps,  common  .  45 'o  37*9  „ 

American  whisky 6o'o  51-s  „ 

Run> 49-7  41-3  „ 

5' '4  43'7  Kncoig. 

Cognac 5S-0  473       » 

do 69-5  61-7       „ 

Arrac 60-5  51-7       „ 

Witte  Brandies  of  the  South  of  Frame. — Large  quan- 
tities of  brandy,  or  eau-de-vie,  are  distilled  from  wine, 
and  some  from  murk  over  which  red  wine  lias  fctmcntcd, 
in  the  South  of  France,  the  ancient  province  of  Langucdoc, 
more  particularly  in  the  department  of  the  Hirault, 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  brandy  is  called 
of  good  taste  {fit  bon  go^t),  when  the  wine  from  which  it 
has  been  made  was  sound.  When  the  wine  was  spoiled  in 
any  way  the  resulting  spirit  is  ranked  with  and  termed 
spirit  of  murk,  or  of  bad  taste  {de  mauvais  go&i). 

All  these  brandies  pass  in  trade  under  names  which  arc 
derived  from  their  strength.  We  mu.st  jKcmisc  a  few 
observations  on  that  subjecL  A  certain  quality  i$  termed 
■Troof  of  Holland."  This  is  given  by  Rendu  (' Vins  du 
Langucdoc.'  i.  71)  as  of  52  vol.  per  cent,  strength  ;  but 
Payen  ('  Chimie  industrielle,'  3rd  ed.  p.  712)  gives  Proof  of 
Holland  at  58*7,  and  Proof  of  Londmi  at  58  vol.  percent. 
British  (or  Sikes's)  proof  spirit  ai  15"$  contains  57-06  vol. 
per  cent.,  or  49-24  weight  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 
The  designations  of  spirits  of  various  strengths  u-ted  in  the 
Langucdoc  and  other  parts  of  France  are  derived  as 
follows: — Common  eau-de-vie  is  accepted  as  the  standard, 
and  supposed  lo  sliow  an  alcoholic  .strength  of  ig'  of 
Carticr's  iiislrunicnt  at  I2''5  temperature.  It  then  con- 
tains a  little  less  than  50  vol.  per  cent,  of  absolute  akohoL 
Trois-six  is  a  .spirit,  of  which  three  volumes  added  to  thrve 
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volumes  of  water  were  supposed  to  give  six  volumes  of 
cau-de-vic  of  19"  Cartier.  This  troia-six  is  the  coninion 
wtnc-aJcohoI  of  commerce,  marks  33"  on  the  sailc  of 
Cartier,  and  contains,  conseqiicnlly,  84'4  vol.  per  cent  of 
absolute  alcohol.  Trois-cinq  is  a  spirit  of  which  three 
volumes  added  to  two  volumes  of  water  were  supposed  to 
give  five  volumes  of  eau-de-vie  at  19''  Cartier ;  while  trois- 
Apt  is  a  spirit  of  which  three  volumes  added  to  four 
volumes  of  water  were  supposed  to  give  seven  volumes  of 
Manditrd  eau-de-vie.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  introduction 
of  the  accurate  chemical  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  spirits  these  names  no  longer  cover  accurate 
definitions.  But  wlienever  they  are  used  in  French  works,  or 
in  the  following  without  the  definition  of  the  exact  strength 
in  vol.  per  cent.,  or  degrees  Cartier,  we  may  assume  that  by 
3/7  is  meant  a  spirit  of  94  vol.  per  cent. ;  by  3/6  a  spirit  of 
about  84  vol.  per  cent ;  by  3/5  a  spirit  of  about  78  vol.  per 
cent. ;  by  "Proof  of  Holland"  and  "Proof  of  London."  a 
spirit  about  equal  to  British  proof  according  to  Sikcs's 
tables;  by  eau-de-vie  double  de  Cognac,  a  spirit  of  52-5 
vol.  per  cent. ;  by  cau-dc-vic  as  commonly  sold  in  retail,  a 
spirit  of  49"  I  vol.  per  cent. ;  and  by  common  feeble  eau- 
de-vie,  a  spirit  of  45-5  vol.  per  cent. 

The  trois-six  of  murk,  or  of  bad  taste,  is  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  less  valuable  than  that  of  good  taste.  The  latter 
is  the  most  important  product  of  the  .s,till  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  It  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  still 
which,  from  it.'*  inventor,  is  called  Dc  Rosnc's.  As  the 
wines  of  the  plain,  which  are  used  for  distillation,  contain 
from  7  to  II  vol.  per  cent,  of  3/6  of  84'.  an  apparatus 
which  can  produce  four  pi6ces  per  day,  and  consume  336 
hectolitres  of  feeble  wine  of  the  plain,  containing  7  per 
cent,  of  316,  will,  when  consuming  wines  containing  more 
alcohol,  consume  a  lesser  quantity.  The  average  *trength 
of  the  wine  distilled  !.■*  11  and  12  per  cent,  of  three-six  when 
the  year  \*  good,  so  tliat  a  manufactory  which  produces 
four  pi^e*  of  three-six  in  twenty-four  hours,  will  consume 
from  230  to  240  hectolitres  pc^;  day.     Such  a  manufactory 
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therefore  discharges  every  day  more  than  20o  hectolitres  of 
residue  or  wash. 

The  strength  of  spirit  in  the  H^rault  is  frequently 
ascertained  with  the  aid  of  the  alcoholometer  of  Borics. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  instrument,  and  manufacturers  and 
producers  of  the  Languedoc  are  as  reluctant  to  give  it  up 
as  the  Germans  are  with  regard  to  that  of  Tralica,  or  the 
English  with  regard  to  that  of  Sikes.  and  the  inhabitanbi 
of  the  Charente  with  regard  to  that  of  Tessa. 

There  are  in  tlie  H^rault  four  markets  for  spirits  distilled 
from  wine  and  murk ;  Beziers  {on  Fridaj's) ;  Pt-zenas  (on 
Saturdays)  ;  Cettc  (on  Wednesdays)  ;  and  Lunel  (on 
Mondays).  To  one  or  other  of  these  markets  tlie  producer 
or  distiller  generally  takes  his  brandy,  accompanied  by  a 
written  warranty  of  its  alcoholic  strength.  The  inspector 
of  the  market  tests  the  spirit  himself,  and  if  he  finds  the 
warranty  correct,  admits,  if  he  finds  it  incorrect,  return*  the 
spirit.  Each  separate  barrel,  termed  piece,  is  thus  tested. 
The  limpidity  of  the  spirit  must  be  perfect ;  it  must  be 
colourless  and  of  good  taste,  free  from  strange  or  bad 
taste. 

The  3/5  and  3/6,  and  Proof  of  Holland,  are  employed  to 
strengthen  wines— as  the  French  say,  vincr  la  vins — which 
have  not  sufficient  alcohol  of  their  own  (technically  termed 
"  body  ")  and  are  intended  to  be  exported.  All  varieties  of 
distillates  are  used  for  making,  by  dilution  with  water,  the 
better  class  of  eait-de-vie  of  Montpelier,  which  is  drunk  as 
such,  or  diluted  with  water.  The  best  qualities  of  spirit  arc 
made,  as  in  the  Charente,  from  white  wines  just  fermented, 
made  generally  from  the  grape  termed  "  good  quality  of 
Terret  Bourrct."  Good  qualities  arc  also  produced  from 
wines  from  the  Picpoule.  New  red  wines,  provided  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  stalks,  also  gix'C 
eau-de-vie  of  great  softness. 

The  averaftc  annual  production  of  3/6  in  the  four  depart- 
ments— the  Kastcm  Pyrenees,  the  Hcrault.  the  Gard,  and 
theAude — is  estimated  at  500,000  hectolitres.  It  is  pro- 
duced   cither    by    manufacturers  who    make    a    distinct 
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occupation  of  it,  or  by  farmers  who  have  a  still  attached  to 
tiieir  farm  arrangements.  Tliese  farmer  distillers  are  more 
numerous  in  the  circle  ol  Beziers  tlian  in  that  of 
Montpetier,  but  on  the  whole  the  lacker  quantity  of  the 
wine  is  distilled  by  the  professional  distillers.  This  is  by 
no  means  to  tlic  advantage  of  the  product,  as  the  3/6 
distilled  immediately  after  fermentation  is  (as  in  the  case 
of  Cognac)  always  the  best. 

The  murk  is  distilled  by  persons  who  use  the  residue 
either  as  food  for  sheep  or  as  manure  ;  13.000  kilos,  of  murk 
yield  about  600  Hires  of  3/6  of  bad  taste. 

The  distilled  spirits  of  the  South  of  France  are  cither 
consumed  in  the  country,  or  exported,  and  consumed  by 
most  nations  of  the  earth  as  eau-de-vie  or  brandy,  or  in  the 
shape  of  many  liqueurs. 

Brandies  <•/  [lt£  Dfpartment  of  the  Charente  and  Cognac. 
— Near  the  little  town  of  Ruffec,  the  hill  country,  as  far  a-t 
the  eye  can  reach,  is  covered  with  vines,  mainly  white 
varieties,  the  folic  blanche,  boilot,  blanc  dous,  cotombaa, 
sauvignon,  and  St,  Pierre.  Of  these  varieties  the  first-named 
one  gives  the  sweetest  and  best -Ravou red  spirit,  the  charac- 
terising ingredient  of  the  eau-de-vie  Cognac,  The  wine  of 
the  foUe  blanche  is  not  agreeable  to  drink,  although  it  is 
rich  in  alcohol.  Wine  made  from  black  grapes  docs  not 
yield  a  spirit  of  the  same  soft  and  bouquctcd  properties 
as  that  obtained  from  white  wine.  The  varieties  of  vines 
cultivated  for  red  wine  are  named  balsac,  tnaroquin  and 
digofltant  The  latter  is  a  peculiarly  characterised  plant ; 
it  affects  the  shape  of  a  tree,  its  leaves  arc  felted,  and  iU 
grapes  black  and  shining  like  coal. 

Iti  the  Charente  the  wines  are  distilled  immediately  after 
the  fermentation  is  over.  Distillation  therefore  is  carried 
on  during  the  whole  winter.  Almost  every  other  vineyard 
proprietor  possesses  a  still.  Those,  however,  who  do  not 
possess  a  still,  sell  their  products  to  the  larger  distillers, 
or  get  it  distilled  by  the  migrating  distillers,  who  go  about 
from  village  to  village  and  distil  the  spirit  out  of  the  wine 
of  any  comer.    By  the  time  spring  arrives  the  whole  of  the 
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xvine  is  mostly  distilled.  The  spirit  obtained  is  for  the  mo«t 
part  colourless,  and  of  the  strength  called  "  four  degrees  of 
Tessa,"  equal  to  from  59  to  60  volumes  per  cent,  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  or  a  trifle  stronger  than  British  proof  spirit 
Its  strength  is  mostly  ascertained  by  the  alcoholometer  of 
Tessa,  a  somewhat  antiquated  and  irregular  instrument, 
known  and  used  only  in  the  Cognac  district.  It  is  supijosed 
that  each  of  its  degrees  above  four  is  equal  to  three 
volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  so  that  "  five  of  Tessa  "  would 
be  about  63  volumes  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Calculating  the 
value  of  the  lower  dej^rees  at  that  rate,  the  icro  point  of 
Tessa  would  be  about  47  to  48  volumes  per  cent,  of  abso- 
lute alcohoL  We  may  surmise  it  to  coincide  wilh  the 
strength  of  eau-de-vie  as  formerly  sold  in  commerce,  namely 
49'  1  volumes  per  cent  New  cognac,  like  new  whisky,  has 
9  disagreeable,  burning  and  rough  taste,  without  any  flavour, 
and  is,  in  fact,  undritikablc.  It  is  kept  in  barriques  of  20O 
litres  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  years.  During  that 
time  it  ameliorates,  becomes  sweet  and  ta,sty,  and  extracts 
from  the  wood  the  light-brown,  amber,  or  yellowish  colour 
which  it  has  when  sold  in  trade.  Very  old  and  fine  brandy 
develops  a  flavour  reminding  strongly  of  vanilla  ;  it  is,  like 
rum,  quite  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  fusel  oil  or 
amylic  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  brandy  produced  in 
the  Charente  amounts  to  180,000  hectolitres,  being  the 
produce  of  the  distillation  of  1400,000  hectolitres  of 
wine,  which  together  with  300,000  hectolitres  sold  as 
wine  and  drunk  in  the  country,  make  up  the  1,700,000 
hectolitres  of  wine  which  grow  annually  on  the  112,648 
hectares  of  vineyanl.s  in  thi.s  department  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  bottle  of  cognac  biandy  of  a  strength  of 
several  degrees  over-proof  is  obtained  from  six  to  seven 
bottles  of  wine  in  good  years.  In  bad  years  eight  to  ten 
bottles  of  wine  are  required  to  give  a  bottle  of  Cognac 
The  value  of  wine  in  this  part  of  France  is  very  small,  no 
more  than  from  8  to  10  francs  per  200  litres  being  paid  for 
white,  and  18  to  30  francs  for  red  wine.  Yet  wine  continues 
to  be  produced,  no  doubt  bec;iuse  climate  and  soil  do  not 
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admit  of  any  other  crops.  The  little  hiiinus  there  is  rests 
ovcTywhere  upon  a  limestone,  which  crops  wp  so  as  to  cover 
the  land  with  fragments.  The  only  cultivation  which  tliis 
soil  receives  is  a  hoeing  in  spring.  The  vines  are  cut  in 
spring,  and  beyond  these  no  further  operations  are  under- 
taken eitlier  upon  the  soil  or  the  vines  ;  the  rest  is  left  to 
the  sua 

Addition  of  Spirit  to  Wirtes. — To  consumers  of  sherries, 
ports,  Spanish  red.  South  French,  and  a  variety  of  other 
wines,  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  distilled  spirit 
should  be  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  original  wine  itself. 
For  sherries  and  ports  and  Catalans  receive  nearly  half 
their  alcohol  in  the  shape  of  Berlin  potato-spirit,  while 
South  French  receives  several  per  cent  in  the  shajw  of 
trois-si.x  ;  and  Champagnes,  Burgundies,  ClareLi,  and  other 
wines  of  central  France  receive  a  portion  of  their  alcohol 
in  the  shape  of  Cognac  brandy.  Of  Cc^ac  brandy,  of 
course  only  the  tasteless  or  slightly  tasting  sorts  are  used 
for  mixing  with  tlie  wines  indicated. 

When  we  say  "  Berlin  potato-spirit "  we  do  not  mean 
thereby  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  origin  and  place  of 
jiianufacturc  or  sale  of  the  spirit  in  question.  We  do  not 
intend  to  convey  that  this  spirit  is  not  on  the  whole  very 
pure  alcohol,  or  very  pure  silent  spirit,  so  called,  and  mostly 
as  free  from  fusel-oil  as  a  spirit  need  be.  Indeed  it  is,  or 
can  be  made,  so  pure,  that  it  bears  being  mixed  with  most 
other  varieties  of  alcohol  of  pronounced  flavour,  without 
introducing  into  them  any  new  or  extraneous  flavour.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  preferred  for  mixing  with  wines 
containing  much  saccharine  and  extractive  matter,  like  i>ort 
and  Spanish  red. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pure  alcohol  from  grain  or  potato 
cannot  be  drunk  by  itself,  without  having  received  some 
addition  in  the  shape  of  flavouring  matter.  For  this  purpose 
it  is,  tike  whisky,  placed  into  wjne  casks,  particularly 
sherry  casks,  and  allowed  to  extract  the  wine  and  flavour 
which  has  been  sucked  up  by  the  wood.  Or  it  is  flavoured 
with  certain  kinds  of  ether  artificially  produced,  particularly 
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renantliic  ether,  which  gives  it  some  resemblance  to  Cognac 
brandy,  and  in  that  shape  is  sold  as  British  brandy.  The 
word  "  brandy  "  in  England  is  mostly  intended  to  signify 
"Cognac  brandy;"  whisky  and  gin,  though  actuallybeing 
brandies,  Le.,  burnt  or  distilled  waters,  or  spirits,  not  being 
called  brandy. 

Whisky. — Whisky  is  a  spirit  which  is  distilled  citlicr 
from  fermented  malt,  or  a  fermented  mixture  of  malt  and 
unmalted  corn,  the  corn  being  rye,  barley  or  oats,  in  a  so- 
called  pot-still,  which  brings  over  together  with  the  spirit  a 
variety  of  flavouring  and  other  ingredients  from  the  grain. 
If  the  grain  were  damaged,  mouldy,  or  ill-flavoured,  the 
spirit  thus  made  from  it  would  be  either  undrinkable  or 
inferior.  Hence  to  obtain  good  whisky  it  is  necessary  to 
use  only  the  "very  best  malt  and  grain  which  can  be 
obtained. 

Silent  spirit  is  made  in  what  are  called  "patent"  stills, 
from  any  vegetable  matter  which  will  yield  alcohol  by  fer- 
mentation ;  and  the  patent  still,  when  properly  and  care- 
fully managed,  brings  over  alcohol  and  water  only,  leaving 
all  flavouring  matter  behind.  Hence  by  its  aid  pure  spirits 
can  be  obtained  even  from  damaged  materials  and  the  use 
of  perfect  materials  confers  no  advantage  on  the  product. 
But  it  is  contended  by  the  whisky  distillers  that  such 
spirits  are  not  by  any  means  whisky,  and,  being  destitute 
of  flavouring  ingredients,  are  undrinkable. 

Whisky,  thercrore,  has  an  onginal  flavour,  but  contains 
further  ingredients,  e^.  volatile  oils  and  vegetable  acids, 
which  by  time,  i.€.  so-called  maturation  by  keeping,  are 
transformed  into  substances  of  more  agreeable  smell  and 
taste,  substiinces  which,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  isolated  chemically,  have,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
their  formation,  been  termed  ctlicrs.  They  are  easily  dis- 
coverable by  thcii'  smell  and  taste,  and  it  is  also  said,  by 
their  power  to  produce  exhilaration,  which  is  exercised 
over  and  above  the  similar  effect  of  the  alcohol  which 
holds  them  in  solution.  The  ethers  are  extremely  volatile 
and  unstable ;    they  belong    to  what  may  be  called  the 
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fuscUoil  family,  and,  in  some  varieties  of  spirit,  fusel  oil  is 
among  the  substances  in  the  form  of  which  they  first 
appear,  and  out  of  which  they  are  formed  by  time. 

The  presence  of  grain  ethers  is  the  condition  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  whiitky. 

Silent  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  undci^ocs  no  change  by 
keeping,  and  must  be  flavoured  to  become  drinkable.  For 
that  purpose  it  is  either  made  smoky,  to  become  like 
Scotch,  or  it  is  mixed  with  Irish  pot-whisky,  to  become 
like  Irish  whi.'iky.  (Cf.  'Truths  about  Whisky,' London, 
1878.) 

The  product  of  the  patent  still  derives  iw  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  mere  alcohol  and  water,  "  having  no  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  telling  no  talcs  to  nose  or  palate  of  the 
source  froni  which  it  was  obtained,  and  hence,  in  the  almost 
poetic  language  of  the  trade,  is  commonly  called  silent 
spirit"  ('  Truths  about  Whisky,'  p.  32.)  The  owner  of  a 
patent  still,  instead  of  being  confined,  like  a  whisky  dis- 
tiller, to  the  use  of  the  best  materials,  is  able  to  make  his 
spirit  from  any,  even  spoiled  and  waste  materials,  and  with 
little  reference  to  any  other  quality  than  cheapness.  The 
worst  of  the  spirit  thus  produced  is  fit  only  for  melhylation, 
preparatory  to  being  used  for  trade  purposes  exclusive  of 
consumption  as  a  beverage.  When  intended  for  a  beverage 
it  must  be  rectified  and  flavoured.  It  thus  serves  as  a  basis 
for  the  implanting  of  artificial  flavours,  which  may  be  those 
of  sham  whisky,  sham  brandy,  or  sh^m  rum. 

Wliisky  is  explained  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Irish  and 
Erse  word  "  usciucbaugh,"  water  of  life,  the  French  eau- 
de-vie. 

Strength  ef  Burnt  Spirits. — The  finest  Dublin  whisky, 
when  made,  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  strength  of  25  per 
cent,  over  proof,  and  is  stored  in  casks  of  considerable  sise ; 
its  full  maturity  and  excellence  cannot  be  reckoned  upon 
under  an  age  of  from  three  to  five  years.  The  grain  con- 
stitucnts  of  perfectly  new  whisky  arc  not  palatable  in  the 
estimation  of  people  in  general ;  but  after  about  a  year  the 
whisky  may  be  said  to  be  drinkable,  after  about  two  ycar& 
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to  be  good,  and  after  about  three  years  to  be  as  good  aa 
anything  with  which  tlie  average  consumer  is  likely  to 
become  acquainted. 

Arac  (arak,  arack,  arrack)  is  the  name  of  the  spirit  made 
from  rice.  The  same  name  with  a  slight  terminal  variation 
is  apph'cd,  as  araka,  to  the  alcoholic  product  of  the  dJstilla- 
tion  of  koumiss,  used  by  the  Tartars ;  as  araki,  applied  in 
Egypt  to  an  alcoholic  liquid  prepared  byfcrmcnting  dates  ; 
as  araki,  applied  in  various  other  parts  of  Africa  to  fer- 
mented palm-tree  sap. 

Liqueurs. — The  first  class  of  liquids  of  this  kind  have 
been  called  liqueur- wines,  and  are  wines  made  from  fruit 
witliout  subjecting  it  to  fermentation.  Booth  terms  them 
appropriately  preserves  diluted  with  spirit  They  form 
agreeable  and  nutritive  stimulants,  and  are  made  and  used 
by  all  nations.  In  the  13th  and  14U1  centuries  they  were 
much  used  under  the  name  of  pimcnts  or  pigments,  from 
the  spices  with  which,  as  well  as  honey  and  wine  or  brandy, 
they  used  to  be  prepared.  A  standard  wine  piment  of  the 
time  of  Richard  II.,  bore  the  name  of  hippocras,  another 
that  of  clarry.  Of  these  so-called  medicated  liquors  the 
only  kinds  still  in  use  arc  wermuth  or  vermouth,  which  is 
manufactured  in  Hungary,  Italy,  and  France,  and  much 
used  in  Mahommedan  countries  ;  "  bishop  "  is  prepared  by 
extracting  one  or  more  toasted  Seville  oranges  by  a  certain 
amount  of  Burgundy  or  other  red  wine,  and  sweetening  the 
whole  with  sugar;  when  Rhine  wine  is  used  for  this  in- 
fusion, the  product  receives  the  name  of  cardinal,  and 
when  Tokay  is  employed  It  is  termed  pope  These  mix- 
tures are  perhaps  mainly  made  to  improve  wines  which  are 
not  so  pleasant  when  drimk  in  their  unmixed  state. 

These  fruit-juice  liqueurs  have  the  advantage  that  tliey 
Cim  be  made  perfect  in  a  few  days :  they  can  be  made  more 
or  less  alcoholic,  in  technical  phrase  "generous." 

Cherry  liqueur  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  drams  of  this 
class.  It  is  particularly  well  made  in  Scandin.ivia,  with  the 
aid  of  the  northern  orVistula  cherry  (Kar-sebecr  of  the  Danes). 
The  cherries  are  bruised  together  witli  their  stones,  and 
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heated  ovor  a  slow  (ire  so  that  about  a  third  of  their  weight 
iscvaporatcci  in  the  shape  of  water.  To  the  pulp  from  twelve 
pQUndi  of  cherries,  weighing  after  the  concentration  eight 
pounds,  add  four  pounds  of  good  red  wine  and  two  pounds 
of  proof  spirit  or  brandy.  Leave  the  mixture  in  a  closed 
vessel  until  clear,  and  then  decant  and  buttle. 

The  concentration  by  heat  may  be  avoided,  if  to  every 
gallon  of  cherry-pulp  four  and  a-half  pounds  of  white  sugar 
are  added.  To  the  mixture  half  its  volume  of  spirit  should 
be  added. 

In  a  similar  manner  liqueur  wine  may  be  made  from 
.white  cherries,  mixed  fruit,  and  from  apricots  and  peaches. 
Thej'  can  be  fined  with  isingla.4S  or  milk. 

LJqueur  wines  made  from  grape-must  without  fermenta- 
tion are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  ripe  grapes  are  generally  dried  to  some  extent  in  the 
sun,  and  then  pressed.  The  specific  gravity  of  such  must 
may  vary  between  13"  and  22' Baumd.  It  is  immediately 
mixed  with  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  40°  Cartier, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  into  the  sun  to  amalgamate.  The 
Spaniards  call  such  liqueur  "dulce,"  and  value  it  according 
to  its  age  They  drink  a  little  gla.ssof  it  the  first  thing  early 
in  the  morning,  and  call  the  practice  "tomar  la  maiiana," 
taking  the  morning.  The  so-called  mui^at  of  Rivcsidte. 
Krontignan  and  Luncl,  in  the  department  of  the  H^rault, 
arc  made  in  the  same  manner.  Such  wines  have  also  been 
made  with  considerable  success  in  Australia.  Sonic  of  tho 
wines  of  the  Cyprus  Commandery,  and  Cape  Constantia,  are 
also  unfermented  liqueur-wines — juice  of  tlie  grape  pre- 
served by  alcohol 

True  liqueurs  are  solution.t  of  sugar  in  alcohol  to  which  a 
flavouring  ingredient  \v»  been  added,  also  colouring  matter 
»omctimc.i.  A  number  of  such  liqueurs  arc  known  by  all 
the  world,  and  will  probably  sur\'ive  many  changes  of  things 
hereafter.  Thus  noyeau  is  a  liqueur  in  which  the  crushed 
almonds  of  stone  fruit  have  left  their  prussic  acid  flavour, 
Cura<;ao  derives  its  flavour  and  colour  from  the  Seville  or 
bitter  orange.     Anisette  is  flavoured  by  aniseed,  and  ts 
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much  used  in  the  south  to  flavour  a  drtnk  of  cold  water  in 
summertime.  There  is  the  absinthe  liqueur,  of  which  the 
erratic  conduct  ofsome  French  youUis  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  consequence.  There  are  numbers  of  compound  liqueurs 
of  which  the  recipes  and  monopoly  of  manufacture  are 
claimed  by  religious  brother- and  sister-hoods,  e^.  Benedic- 
tuie-bitter,  Chartreuse,  &c  There  are  liqueurs  made  wilh 
peppermint,  others  with  carraway-seeds,  which  latter  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed  in  the  north  of  Germany.  A  most 
elegant  liqueur  is  termed  parfait  d'amour.  which  unites  in 
itself  all  the  refinement  ofnoyeau  and  maraschino  de  Zara. 
These  aromatic  liqueurs  are  by  the  French  termed  ratafia^ 
and  are  in  France  taken  after  dinner  in  smalt  quantities. 
This  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Malay  tifia,  signifying  a  distilled  spirit  prepared  from 
sugar-cane ;  in  Italian  the  form  tafHa  for  rataRa  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed.  According  to  others  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  latin  formula  "  res  rata  fiat,"  i.e.  the  matter 
approved  or  resolved  shall  be  done,  and  the  liqueur  drunk 
on  such  an  occasion  received  the  title  derived  from  the 
final  formula.  In  other  countries,  however,  the  taking  of 
liqueurs  of  a  very  compound  nature,  at  frequent  interval.^ 
independently  of  meals,  has  become  habitual,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  e.g.,  the  names  of  liqueurs,  which 
have  mostly  a  taste  uncongenial  to  European  palates,  are 
legion.  They  are  mostly  mixtures  of  so  many  vegetable 
extracts  that  they  have  the  character  of  the  most  ta.'ity 
dnigs  which  could  be  mixed  together  from  the  medicine 
loft  of  an  ancient  Dutch  droogery. 

Liqueurs  are  frequently  offered  at  a  price  which  amounts 
to  five  or  six  times  thevalue  of  their  ingredients.  At  some 
places  tif  restauration  a  little  glass  of  liqueur,  containing  two 
thimblefuls,  is  marked  one  shilling  on  the  list  of  prices. 
Such  values  diminish  the  otherwise  deserved  popularity  of 
these  confections. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To  quench  thirst  and  to  satisfy  hunger  arc  the  first-boin 
instincts  of  aiiiniiil  nature.  They  begin  with  life,  they  are  co- 
extensive with  life.  At  first  tliesc  desires  are  mere  desires, 
and  with  the  mere  animal  they  so  remain.  With  man,  how- 
ever, instinct  and  insight  go  hand  in  liand.  He  looks  into  the 
inherent  qualities  of  what  he  cats  and  drinks,  seeks  to  know 
something  of  the  action  of  the  foods  and  fluids,  and  is 
anxious  to  be  assured  of  their  purity  and  efficiency.  To 
the  more  earnest  of  such  inquirers  into  the  natural  and 
general  qualities — not  of  solid  food  but — of  beverages,  this 
Handbook  is  especially  addressed.  Questions  respecting 
solid  food  will  be  answered  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  class 
of  aUoltolU  drinks  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  manual. 
Water,  aerated  beverages,  those  called  tea  and  coffee,  with 
some  similar  unfermenled  fluids,  and  even  cocoa,  chocolate 
and  milk,  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  following  p.ige«. 
Section  I.  treats  of  Water  and  Water-Supplies  ;  Scctioit 

II.  includes  Mineral  Waters  and  Aerated  Beverages ;  Section 

III.  is  devoted  to  the  Purification  and  the  Analysis  of 
Water;  in  Section  IV.  are  grouped  Tea,  Coffee;  other 
*■  Teas,"  Cocoa,  Choculatc  and  Milk, 

The  Handbook  is  written  at  the  request  of  (he  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  held  in 
London  in  1884. 

J.  A. 

17,  BIt>9m»bury  Square,  London, 
iiajf  X,  1884- 
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SECTION  I. 

WATER  AND  WATER-SUl'PLIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WATER— ll-S  RKLATION  TO  HEALTH— COMPOaiTION—HATURAL 
HISrORV. 

Water  is  the  basis  of  all  beverages.  Even  when  used  as 
a  vehicle  for  carr>'ing  alcohol  into  the  system,  or  for  con- 
veying the  stimulating  principles  of  tea  and  coffee  into  the 
IxKly,  Of  as  a  medium  for  nourishing  matter,  the  water  of 
the  resulting  bcveratjes,  in  so  far  as  they  are  beverages,  is 
what  satisfies  thirst ;  it  is  the  water  that  supplies  the  wants 
which  assert  themselves  in  the  dcHire  termed  thirst  In 
dwelling  on  this  fact  for  a  moment,  let  us  take  an  illustration 
from  the  class  of  stimulating  beverages.  A  tea-cupful  of 
tea,  as  poured  from  the  tea-pot,  is  almost  wholly  water.  It 
docs  not  contain  more  solid  matter  dissolved  from  the  leaves 
of  the  tea  than  would  add  a  wafer-lilce  covering  to  a  shilling. 
No  d,oubt  that  wafer  is  extremely  potent,  and  has  important 
stimulating  functions  to  perform,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
presently  ;  but  so  far  as  the  cheering  cup  is  a  beverage,  so 
far  water  makes  it  a  beverage  and  gives  it  properties  not 
imparted  by  any  other  fluid.  Another  illustration,  this  time 
from  nourishing  beverage*.  In  half  a  pint  of  genuine  milk 
all  but  about  a  table-spoonful  is  water.      That    Ubic- 
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spoonful  is  invaluable  as  nourishment,  but  so  far  as  milk 
satisfies  thirst  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  tlie  water  whicli  funiis 
seven-eighths  of  its  bulk.  In  short,  not  only  is  water  itself 
the  prime  beverage  oflife,  but  the  one  foundation  of  all  thirst- 
allaying  beverages.  Aqueous  fluids  alone  quench  thirst, 
water  alone  satisfies  this  craving — a  craving  common  toman 
and  all  animals ;  nay,  looking  no  further  than  the  drooping  of 
leaves  during  drought  and  their  comparative  firmness  and 
flexibility  after  rain,  a  craving  as  irresistibly  apparently,  in 
the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Whence  comes  our  periodical  desire  to  drink  water  or 
water-containing  fluids  ?  It  may  be  said  to  arise  from  an 
inbred  necessity  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  composition 
and  function  of  every  tissue  in  the  living  frame.  Tlie 
brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  every  organ  has  its  normal  and  natural  proportion  of 
water.  Even  bone  contains  much  water.  In  a  man  of 
average  weight,  say  140  pounds,  quite  lOO  pounds  is  water. 
Water  contributes  to  the  flexibility,  extensibility,  and  con- 
tractility of  the  limbs  and  the  more  vital  organs.  Further, 
it  is  the  medium  which  conveys  food  and  its  products  to 
and  from  every  part  of  our  system.  Not  more  certainly 
is  the  merchandise  of  the  world  carried  to  and  fro  by  its 
water  highways,  or  the  waste  of  the  world  carried  down 
its  rivers  to  the  sea.  than  is  the  food  and  waste  of  the 
microcosm  called  man  carried  to  and  fro  his  frame  by  the 
watery  fluid  in  his  veins  and  arteries.  Similar  remarks  may 
be  applied  to  animals  generally  ;  and  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  A  block  of  cut  wood,  straw,  hay,  wheat  grains, 
rice,  etc.,  contain  only  12  to  15  per  cent  of  water  ;  but  the 
living  structures  of  potatoes,  green  peas,  apples,  parsnips, 
and  the  whole  plant  of  clover  or  growing  rye,  contain  75 
to  85  per  cent ;  cabbage,  carrot.  French  bean,  mangold, 
onion,  turnip,  85  to  90  per  cent. ;  lettuce  and  water-cress  95  ; 
and  grapes,  peaches,  and  strawberries  a  still  greater  amount 
of  water.  The  presence  of  a  due  proportion  of  water  in  every 
animal  and  every  vegetable  is  obviously  an  indisiicnsable 
condition  of  health  and  of  life. 
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To  obtain  &.  thorough  knowledge  respecting  beverages,  a 
thorough  study  of  water  is  indispcnsabla 

Just  one  reflection  before  proceeding  to  that  study. 
When  all  in  man  tliat  is  dear  to  man  has  left  man's  mortal 
frame,  his  body  is  placed  in  the  ground.  There,  only  too 
commonly,  its  hundred  pounds  of  water  slowly  convey  its 
forty  pounds  of  other  matter,  mostly  as  loathsome  and 
poisonous  products  of  decay,  to  those  wells  and  water- 
courses, which  afford  us  one  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life, 
namely  pure  water,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  jealously 
guarded  from  any  such  dreadful  contamination.  Sooner  or 
later,  RO  doubt,  but  possibly  after  much  mischief  is  done, 
the  harmful  products  of  decay  are  converted  into  harmless 
gases.  Contrast  this  picture  with  another.  In  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours,  by  a  more  ancient  and  more  simple 
process  than  that  of  burial,  the  body  might  be  converted 
into  the  selfsame  gases,  with  ashes  preserved  instead  of 
distributed,  and  without  the  intermediate  risk  of  the  dead 
doing  such  terrible  harm  to  the  living.  How  much  longer 
will  a  misguided  sentiment,  an  ill-guided  superstition,  or 
simple  ignorance,  sanction  the  poison-breeding  process  of 
interment  when  tlie  highest  religion  and  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  point  to  the  harmless  practice  of  cremation  ? 

History  of  Iks  Composition  of  Water. — ^The  history  of 
water  up  to  a  date  so  recent  as  1782  is  the  history  of  its 
obvious  physical  properties  and  uses.  Those  jiropcrtics 
and  uses  will  presently  be  described ;  but  to  write  their 
history,  even  regarding  water  only  as  a  beverage,  would 
be  to  write  a  part  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  of 
liuman  instincts.  Such  treatment  would  be  out  of  place 
in  thU  Handbook,  as  it  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
author.  A  few  sentences  may,  however,  be  given  respect- 
ing the  history  of  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
watct. 

France  and  England  have  contended  for  the  honour  of 
having  first  discovered  the  composition  of  water.  But 
while  all  allow  that  Lavoisier  first  showed  how  water  could 
be  decomposed  into  iu  elements,  toCavcndish  and  to  Watt 
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must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  having  previously  shown  how 
it  could  be  composed  from  those  elements.  As  between 
Cavendish  and  Watt  there  can  now  be  little  doubt,  thanks 
to  the  testimon)'  of  De  Luc,  a  countryman  of  Lavoisier, 
that  while  Watt — James  Watt,  the  great  engineer— in  17S3 
gave  the  Rrst  satisfactory  account  of  the  composition  of 
water,  Cavendish — the  Honourable  Henr)-  Cavendish,  the 
younger  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish — in  17S3,  ifnot 
earlier,  first  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  hydrogen  and 
oxy^n,  being  mixed  in  due  proportion  ajid  properly 
united,  were  entirely  converted  into  water.  Dr.  George 
Wilson,  in  his  Lift  of  Cavendish,  writes  as  follows  :  "  I'or 
Cavendish  I  claim  that  he  was  tlie  first  who  obscr\-cd  and 
inferred  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  and 
to  Lavoisier  I  assign  the  merit  of  having  simplified  and 
perfected  Cavendish's  conclusion,  and  of  having  been  the 
first  to  prove  the  composition  of  water  by  analysis.  I 
acknowledge  Watt  to  have  been  an  independent  and 
original  theorist  on  the  composition  of  water,  and  to  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  the  true  theory 
of  its  nature."  Cavendish  first  discovered  the  composition 
of  water,  by  synthesis.  Lavoisier  afterwards  proved  the 
composition,  by  analysis.  Watt  confirmed  the  discovery. 
Equal  honour  to  these  three  great  men,  each  of  whom, 
with  equal  real  and  singleness  of  purpose,  was  seeking 
after  truth,  if  haply  he  might  feel  and  find  and  with 
reverent  courage  draw  aside  the  veil  that  hitherto  had  hidden 
that  truth  from  all  eyes;  and  it  is  certain  that  cither  would 
sooner  or  later  have  made  the  great  discovery.  For  that 
was  the  time  when  the  art  of  obtaining  elements  from  com- 
pounds, and  of  making  compounds  from  elcraenls,  was  just 
bursting  into  activity  ;  the  period  when  those  three  men,  with 
Schecic  and  Priestley,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  Kuroi>c, 
were  applying  methods  of  research  that  must  necessarily,  as 
we  now  see,  result  in  such  discoveries.  A  true  system  of 
chemistry,  that  is  to  say,  chemistry  as  a  definite  art  and  as 
a  science,  resulted  from  these  labours,  and,  not  long  after- 
wards, from  those  of  men  like  Dalton  and  Uavy.     No  doubt 
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very  many  of  Ihe  facts  and  operations  wc  now  term 
chemical  have  been  known  as  isolated  items  of  knowledge 
for  centuries.  Thus,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  glass, 
soap,  and  vinegar ;  and  the  Greeks  started  the  idea  that 
matter  was  composed  of  a  few  elements,  imagining  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  to  be  elements.  But  the  tine  relation 
of  elements  to  compounds  and  compounds  to  elements,  and 
the  great  general  principles  which  interlace  and  bind 
together  separate  facts,  the  principles  which  from  their 
extensive  application  and  importance  are  denominated 
lirj}s,  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  year  1770. 
Chemistry  as  an  art  and  a  science  is  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old. 

Composition. — Water,  then,  is  composed  of  the  elements 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — called  elements  because  by  no 
known  means  can  we  further  divide,  break  up,  or  decompose 
these  and  the  sixty  to  seventy  other  similar  bodies  of 
which  all  terrestrial  and.  as  far  as  we  know,  celestial  matter 
is  formed.  Both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  now  perfectly 
familiar  to  chemists  and  other  specialists,  though  not  to 
the  general  public  to  whom  this  Handbook  is  addressed. 
For  although  one-fifth  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  free 
uncombined  oxygen,  and  although  this  element  forms  the 
life-sustaining  part  of  the  air,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  air 
being  mere  diluting  m-uter,  it  is  invisible,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless ;  and  an  clement  having  these  negative  properties, 
and  being  so  regularly  inhaled  that  wc  scarcely  ever  take 
note  of  its  entrance  or  exit,  is  too  intangible  and  unobtrusive 
to  enable  all  to  realise  its  true  characters.  The  majority  of 
people  arc  still  less  intimate  with  hydrogen.  For  it  also  is 
an  invisible  gas  and,  unlike  oxygen,  does  not  ordinarily 
exist  in  the  free  state  in  nature.  In  the  combined  slate, 
however,  besides  being  a  constituent  of  water,  it  forms  part 
of  coal,  wood,  fats,  oils,  etc,  and  hence,  is  extremely  useful 
to  us  when  wc  require  artificial  heat  or  light  Ox>'gcn  is 
ea«ly  obuincd  in  the  free  condition,  by  healing  one  of  the 
many  substances  in  which  it  is  contained.  Hydrogen  also 
is  r^idily  produced  in  the  free  state  when  water,  zinc  or 
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iron,  and  a  strong  acid  are  brought  together  Each  may 
be  collected  in  indiarubber  bags  or  other  receptacles  ly 
aid  of  tubes  communicating  with  the  generating  vessels. 
The  diluted  oxygen  in  the  air  being  the  element  which 
supports  the  combustion  in  our  fires  and  flames,  lamp  or 
candle,  pure  undiluted  oxygen  is  used,  as  might  be  expected, 
when  intense  fires  or  flames  are  wanted  for  manufacturing 
or  other  purposes.  Free  hydrogen  is  sometimes  used  for 
inflating  balloons,  for,  although  more  expensive  than  coal- 
gas,  it  is  much  lighter  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  lightest  material 
known  to  us. 

The  foregoing  few  words  will  perhaps  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  general  nature  of  the  two  elements  of  which 
water  Is  composed.  Should  more  thorough  familiarity  be 
desired,  the  preparation  of  a  gallon  of  each  of  the  elements, 
with  the  aid  of  an  expert,  is  recommended,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
sequent performance  of  a  few  experiments  with  each  of  these 
gases.  Prominent  among  the  experiments  let  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  be  mixed  in  a  small  strong 
dry  bottle — a  soda-water  bottle — and  a  flame  be  applied  to 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  Some  noise  follows,  and  the  sides 
of  the  bottle  are  bedewed  with  moisture — water.  This 
was  Cavendish's  famous  experiment,  a  special  bottle  quite 
closed  being  employed,  and  the  mixture  being  ignited  by 
an  electric  flame  passed  between  the  ends  of  two  wires 
fixed  into  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  Conversely,  pass  a 
current  of  electricity  from  an  ordinary  battery  through 
water,  by  properly  immersing  the  ends  or  poles  of  the 
battery  in  the  fluid.  From  one  polo  oxygen  is  obtained, 
from  the  other  hydrogen.  To  every  volume  of  oxygen 
there  will  be  obtained  two  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Thus  Li 
the  composition  of  water  proved  both  synthetically  and 
analytically.  It  yields  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen,  it  is  produced  from  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen.  If  the  volumes  happen  to  be  wine- 
bottlcfuls,  each  such  quantity  of  hydrogen  will  weigh 
about  one  grain,  and  the  wine-bottleful  of  oxygen  will 
weigh  sixteen  grains  for  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier 
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than  hjtJroficn.  There  will  be  two  wine-bottlcfuls  or  hvo 
i:;rains  of  hydrofjcn  and  one  winc-bottleful  or  sixteen  grains 
of  oxygen ;  by  weight,  two  of  hydrogen  to  sixteen  o( 
OX]^;en  or  one  to  eight  In  other  terms,  nine  tons  of  water 
arc  composed  of  one  ton  hydrogen  and  eight  tons  oxygen. 

It  was  necessary  to  state  thus  much  respecting  the 
elementary  composition  of  water  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  of  the  extreme  interest  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
p()rtions  of  tlie  sum  total  of  tnitli  which  need  not  the 
support  of  mere  bch'cf,  but  arc  demonstrable  at  any  time 
by  any  man.  Secondly,  because  the  inquirer  into  the  true 
nature  of  Averages  must  be  prepared  to  learn  that  a  part 
of  the  water  taken  into  the  systems  of  animals  or  vegetables 
ceases  to  be  water,  its  elements  uniting  with  other  elements 
to  form  the  growing  individual,  and  only  reuniting  to  form 
water  when  the  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  arc  burned  : 
burned  rapidly  in  our  fires  and  flames,  as  oil  or  wood,  etc., 
less  rapidly  in  our  own  frames  in  the  form  of  that  portion 
of  food  which  maintains  our  warmth,  and  very  slowly  in 
the  process  of  slow  decay. 

In  connection  with  the  composition  of  water,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  one  more  truth  of  far  greater  importance 
for  its  own  sake  than  for  the  slender  connection  it  has  with 
water  regarded  as  a  beverage.  It  has  been  stated  that 
water  is  composed  of  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  with 
one  of  hydrogen  ;  say  eight  ounces,  that  is,  half  a  pound  of 
oxygen  with  one  ounce  of  hydrogen,  forming  nine  ounces 
of  water.  These  are  round  numbers.  It  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  water  (ten  thousand  gallons,  or  a  cistern  nearly  eight  yards 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  yard  deep)  are  composed  of  $8,8(14 
pounds  of  oxygen  to  ti.136  pounds  of  hydrogen.*  Not 
88,865  pounds  of  ox)'gcn  nor  8S,863  pounds,  but  exactly 
and  always  88,864.  Here  absolutely  no  variation  is 
permitted.  When  we  mechanically  mix  things,  which  we 
do  every  day  of  our  lives,  the  proportions  arc  quite  subject 
to  our  will  or  judgment.  We  may  mix  a  few  leaves  more 
•  H  =  I !  0=15-96. 
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or  less  of  tea  with  a  quart  of  boiling  water;  we  may  put 
more  or  less  plums  into  a  pudding ;  even  bronze  pennies 
may  contain  somewhat  more  or  less  of  copper  on  the  one  hand 
or  of  tin  on  the  other  and  still  be  bronze.  And  given 
unlimited  amounts  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  we  could  produce 
unlimited  amounts  of  water.  But  with  regard  Xo proportions 
the  limit  Is  absolute.  Let  the  attempt  to  use  other  propor- 
tions be  made.  Bring  together,  under  proper  conditions, 
11,136  pounds  of  hydrogen  and  S8.864  pounds  of  oxygen 
with  one  single  pound  more  of  oxygen,  namely,  88,865. 
Nature  is  not  beaten.  She  will  combine  the  1 1,136  pounds 
of  hydrogen  with  88,864  pounds  of  the  o.xygen,  giving 
tiie  total  of  ioo,cxx)  pounds  of  water,  and  tlie  single  pound 
of  oxygen,  added  in  rash  contravention  of  her  rule,  will 
remain  behind  as  a  single  pound  of  unaltered  oxygen. 
Use  a  pound  less  of  oxygen  and  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  the  hydrogen  will  remain  behind  unaltered.  The 
combining  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  fixed 
and  invariable — invariable,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  desire  to  mix 
them  not  simply  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  force,  so  as  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  merely  mixed  gases,  but  to  mix  them 
by  aid  of  the  chemical  force  so  as  to  produce  water.  Not 
only  sa  To  every  clement  nature  once  for  all  has  given  a 
combining  number,  fixed  and  invariable.  The  command- 
ment respecting  this  invariabiiity  in  composition  of  the 
substances  forming  the  matter  which  surrounds  us  and  of 
which  we  are  ourselves  formed,  one  of  many  such  great 
commandments,  has  gone  forth ;  a  commandment  that 
needs  not  the  support  of  faith  or  trust,  for  its  existence  can 
be  demonstrated  by  any  man  at  any  time  A  wise 
commandment  too,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  life  were  such  matters  subject  to  human 
control. 

Natural  History  of  Water. —  Water  occurs  in  the  air,  in 
Animals,  and  in  vegetables,  and  on  and  in  the  earth. 

In  the  air  water  occurs  in  variable  proportions,  both  in 
invisible  solution  to  the  extent  of  one  or  one-and-a-half 
per  cent  and  as  visible  mist  or  cloud.    When  the  proper- 
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tion  of  dissolved  and  invisible  water  is  unu:^iia)ty  low  the 
air  loo  rapidly  abstracts  moisture  from  animals  and 
vegetables  and  has  an  unpleasant  drying  or  parching  effccL 
When  the  air  is  saturated  with  dissolved  water  (at  a  tem- 
perature of  80°  F.,  two  per  cent  of  water  may  be  present) 
the  moisture  of  our  bodies  does  not  pass  away  from 
our  lungs,  air  passages,  and  external  akin  rapidly  enough 
for  health ;  the  always-exuding  and  invisible  perspiration 
is  then  more  than  usually  liable  to  condense  on  our  skin 
as  visible  perspiration,  and  the  air  has  a  close  and  languor- 
producing  or  depressing  effect  In  eloud,  or  mist,  or  fog, 
water  is  apparently  in  the  form  of  minute  vesicles,  very  minute 
panicles,  which  may  remain  suspended,  or  coalesce  and  fall 
as  dew  or  as  rain.  When  above  us,  or,  indeed,  when  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  we  look  down  on  these  visible 
^grcgations,  we  speak  of  them  as  cloud  ;  when  they  arc  at 
our  level  we  term  them  mist  or  fog.  These  are  differences 
of  words  only  not  of  things.  When  clouds  are  on  the  hill 
tops  and  the  valleys  are  clear,  if  we  walk  to  the  summits  wc 
shall  find  ourselves  in  what  wc  shall  no  longer  call  cloud, 
but  fog  or  mist,  according  as  the  visible  moisture  is  greater 
or  less  In  amount.  The  fog  of  towns  is  not  unusually 
associated  with  the  sulphurous  and  other  invisible  chimney 
gases  and  the  visible  smoke,  that  is,  finely  divided  snot, 
which  escape  from  dwellings,  workshops,  and  factories. 
The  temporary  formation  of  visible  cloud,  and  that  more 
or  less  rapid  solution  in  the  air  by  which  the  particles 
become  invisible,  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  track  of  a 
locomotive  or  in  the  puffs  from  a  stationary  engine.  True 
vapour  of  water,  actual  steam,  is  invisible  The  particles  of 
water  only  become  visible  at  a  foot  or  so  from  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel  or  steam  pipe,  when  in  fact  the  true  steam  has 
become  condensed  to  visible  cloud.  When  steam  is  issuing 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  place  a  glass  tube  in  the 
mouth.  After  a  minute  or  so,  when  the  tube  has  become 
hot,  nothing  will  be  seen  within  the  tube,  and  only  at  the 
end  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the  further  end  of  the  tube, 
will  the  "  cloud "  of  water   particles    show    themselves. 
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Steam  is  an  invisible  g;is  ;  at  the  ordinary  temperatiirp  of 
our  atmosphere  it  simply  is  not  a  permanent  gas. 

Water  in  tlie  course  of  precipitation  from  the  air  may 
fall  as  snow  or  hail,  but  strictly  speaking  the  air  only 
contains  gaseous  or  vaporous  or  mist-like  water. 

The  occurrence  of  water  in  plants  and  animals  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  The  exact  cause  of  the  ascent  of 
water,  commonly  called  sap  in  plants,  has  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily been  made  out. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  water  occurs  both  in  the 
solid  and  the  liquid  conditions.  In  the  solid  form  as  ice 
and  snow  it  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  during  our 
winters.  On  the  snow  slopes  and  glaciers  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  and  on  any  heights  of  eight  or  ten  tltousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  ice  may  be  studied  in  summer  as  well  as 
winter  in  all  its  interest  and  beauty.  Water  is  permanently 
solid  in  the  polar  regions ;  on  the  plains  and  at  the  sea- 
level  as  well  as  on  the  hills. 

The  liquid  water  on  and  in  our  earth  may,  for  purposes 
of  description,  be  thus  classiiied  : — i.  Rain  Water,  includ- 
ing Dew.  2.  Water  as  it  occurs  disseminated  through 
the  soil  or  slowly  trickling  to  the  roots  of  plants  or  to 
rivers,  wells,  and  tlie  great  underground  stores  in  the  gravel, 
sand,,cha]k,  etc  3.  Pond  or  Marsh  Water.  4-  Lake  Water. 
5.  River  Water.  6.  Sea  Water.  7.  Spring  Water.  8 
Well  Water.  9.  Mineral  Waters ;  warm,  cold,  and  aerated. 
These  will  be  treated  with  appropriate  detail  hereafter. 
In  respect  of  the  quality  of  natural  waters  as  used  in 
households  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  in  the 
sixth  report  (1868)  adopt  the  following  classifiCHtion : 


Wholesome 

Suspicious 

Dangerous 


5.  Surface  Water  from  cultivated  lands  | 

6.  River  Water  to  which  sew.ige  gains  acccssl     ,  ,  .  i  '' 

7.  Shallow-weU  Water  [10  which  sewage  gBinsiP*""*""^ 

access]  ) 


Finally,  water  in  the  earth  occurs  as  an  integral  const!- 
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tuent  of  minerals ;  in  some  cases  possibly  decomposing 
into  its  elements  and  so  ceasing  to  be  water ;  in  other  cases 
parting  with  heat  and  becoming  a.  solid  component  of  a 
mineral,  as  a  "  hydrate,"  or  as  what  is  by  chemists  termed 
water  of  crystallization. 

From  the  natural  history  point  of  view,  also,  water  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  a  great  solvent,  slowly  transferring 
such  minerals  as  chalk  and  limestone  and  various  saline 
matters  from  the  earth  into  which  it  penetrates,  to  the 
ocean  towards  which  it  flows.  It  may  properly  be  viewed, 
too,  as  a  great  mechanical  disintegrating  agent,  ploughing 
out  the  channels  of  surface  streams,  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
altering  the  landscape  of  a  whole  country. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  water  deep 
down  within  the  earth.  Indeed,  the  increase  of  temperature 
observed  as  wc  descend  would  appear  to  preclude  the  occur- 
rence of  liquid  water  at  great  depths.  Steam  continuously 
issues  from  the  ground  in  many  volcanic  districts. 

The  total  stock  of  water  in  the  world  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  now  as  ever.  Some  may,  and  no  doubt  does. 
become  decomposed  into  its  elements  in  plants  and 
animals,  apparently  diminishing  the  total  amount  of  water 
as  water,  but  such  structures  soon  mature  and  die,  and  the 
combtLstion  to  which  they  are  tlicn  subjected,  rapid  in  fires, 
slow  in  the  earth,  reconverts  their  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen 
of  them  and  of  the  air  into  water,  and  so  the  balance  is 
maintained.  Water  is  ceaselessly  altering  its  position  and 
condition,  but  it  (lows  in  a  circle.  Wc  may  commence  our 
investigation  of  the  circle  at  any  point,  but  if  wc  follow  the 
portion  on  which  wc  fix  our  gaze,  we  arc  brought  again  to 
Ihc  point  whence  we  started.  The  rain  falls,  it  a^rcgatcs 
to  streams,  they  flow  to  the  ocean,  the  ocean  is  slowly 
evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat  to  the  clouds,  and  these  con- 
dense and  full  again  a.s  rain.  The  water  man  drank  and 
umA  before,  man  will  drink  and  use  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  each  time  purified  and  fitted  for  its  piirpoi«c  to 
nature's  own  great  and  perfectly-appointed  laboratory. 


VOt.  IV.— It.  H. 
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CHAPTER  It 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  WATER. 


(yinnscal  Properties. — The  properties  of  water  are 
physical  and  chemical  The  latter  can  only  be  described 
appropriatcty  in  a  manual  of  chemistry.  Water  is  indeed 
itself  a  chemical  substance,  and  when  mixed  with  any  one 
of  a  large  number  of  other  clietnical  substances,  the  mixed 
bodies  mutually  decompose  each  otlier,  fresh  substances 
altogether  being  produced.  Thus  7Sf  parts  of  quicldjmc 
and  24I  of  water  when  brought  together  chemically  com- 
bine and  undergo  entire  alteration  of  properties.  For,  lOo 
parts  of  absolutely  dry  slaked  lime  results.  The  same  pro- 
portions of  sand  and  water  mixed  would  give  wet  sand  con- 
taining 24f  per  cent  of  water,  which  would  dry  out  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  No  amount  of  such  exposure  would  dry 
out  any  of  the  water  from  slaked  lime,  for  indeed  there  is  no 
water  there,  only  the  separate  elements  of  water.  By  the 
way,  the  proportions  in  which  water  and  lime  thus  chemi- 
cally attack  each  otlier  arc  fixed  and  invariable.  Add,  not 
24i  parts  of  water,  but  say,  25I ;  the  loo  parts  of  slalccd 
lime  will  result,  the  one  part  of  water  in  excess  of  n.tture's 
proportions  remaining  as  water,  giving  that  much  of 
dampness  to  the  slaked  lime.  Conversely  to  such  dis- 
appearance of  water  as  water,  when  its  chemical  properties 
come  into  exercise,  is  its  sudden  appearance  when  two 
different  substances,  each  containing  one  of  the  elements  of 
water,  are  chemically  brought  together.  Thus,  in  making  a 
half-pint  seidlitK  draught,  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of 
sodium  arc  consecutively  stirred  into  the  fluid.  Hydrogen 
in  the  tartaric  acid,  and  oxygen  in  the  carbonate  chemi- 
cally unite  at  the  moment  they  come  into  contact,  and 
produce  water.  These  two  illustrations  of  certain  chemical 
aspccU  of  water  will   probably  be  sufficiently  familiar  to 
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the  reader  to  enable  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  chemical  relationship  of  water.  On  this  head 
more  cannot  be  stated  in  this  Handbook.  Fortunately, 
water  is  not  a  very  active  chemical  body,  indeed,  it  seldom 
acts  chemically  ;  generally  it  is  quite  neutral.  Neutrality, 
however,  gives  it  exceptional  value  as,  first,  a  medium  for 
the  conveyance  of  force,  as  in  the  steam-engine  and  the 
hydraulic  press,  and  in  introducing  substances  to  each 
other  which  do  act  chemically ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  medium 
for  the  conveyance  of  matter,  whether  on  the  water-high- 
ways of  the  world,  in  the  vats  and  pipes  of  factories,  or  in 
the  vessels,  arteries,  and  tubes  in  plants  and  animals.  The 
physical  properties  of  water  may  now  claim  attention. 

Physical  Properties  of  Water. 

Colour. — Water  b  not  colourless  ;  it  is  blue,  greenish-blue: 
The  human  eye  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  detect  this  colour 
in  a  glass  of  water,  but  on  looking  through  a  few  feet  of 
water  the  beautiful  tint  Is  clearly  perceived.  It  is  obvious 
enough  on  looking  through  a  glass-capped  tube  ten  feet 
long,  if  the  water  is  pure.  A  mere  trace,  however,  of  other 
matter  is  sufficient  to  mask  this  colour.  Thus  peaty  water, 
common  on  our  moorlands,  is  brown,  visibly  brown  in  a  half- 
pint  tumbler.  Oixlinary  peat  water  is  harmless  for  drinking; 
but  a  tca<cupful  in  a  gallon  of  pure  water  will  quite  obscure 
the  delicate  blue  tint  of  the  latter.  Large  bodies  of  water 
may  be  pure  enough  for  drinking  purposes,  but  arc  seldom 
sufficiently  free  from  the  traces  of  this  brown  matter  dis- 
solved from  the  grassy,  mossy,  or  heatheiy  surfaces  on  which 
ihe  original  rain  falls,  to  display  the  blue  colour  of  physically- 
pure  water.  Besides,  such  masses  are  commonly  contained 
in  natural  or  artificial  reservoirs,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
which  arc  of  dark  colour,  and  du  not  reflect  light  enough  to 
show  the  true  colour  of  the  water.  When,  however,  a  laige 
cistern  or  reservoir  of  hard  water  has  been  softened  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  adding  the  proper  proportion  of  lime,  the 
water  is  often  sufficiently  puriiied,  even  from  Uie  harmlcjs 
traces  of  brown  organic  matter  in  solution,  to  exhibit  the 
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normal  blue  colour  of  water.  Moreover,  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  such  receptacles  become  lined  with  the  preci- 
pitated white  calcareous  products,  and  therefore  reflect 
enough  light  to  show  the  beautiful  tint  of  the  fluid.  The 
lovely  blue,  or  grecnish-blue  colour  of  water  thus  softened 
and  purified,  may  be  seen  by  any  passenger  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  a  few  yards  to  the  cast  <rf  the 
line  on  the  Watford  side  of  Bushey  station.  The  precipi- 
tating reservoirs  of  the  Colne  Valley  Water  Company  are 
there  on  a  lower  level  than  the  railway,  and  can  be  looked 
into  from  the  windows  of  a  passing  train.  A  visit  toan  ice 
cavern  in  a  glacier,  quite  practicable  for  ladies  and  children 
in  more  than  one  place  in  Switzerland,  will  enable  the 
colour  of  masses  of  solid  water  to  be  seen,  and  reveal  to  the 
eye  azure  tints  of  beauty  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Odour. — Pure  water  is  odourless,  at  all  events  to  maa 
The  camel  detects  waters  when  still  at  a  considerable 
distance  j  but  whether  the  animal  truly  scents  it  by  some 
inherent  odour  properly  so  called,  or  by  the  delicate  ncr\-cs 
of  its  nose  or  mouth  perceives  the  necessarily  somewhat 
less  arid  nature  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  penetrating,  is  not 
known. 

Flavour. — To  say  that  pure  water  or  even  recently-boiled 
and  cooled  ordinary  water  is  flavourless  would  scarcely 
convey  a  right  idea.  It  would  be  better  described  aa 
insipid,  not  to  say  mawkish.  When  such  water  is  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  it  re-absorbs  the  gases  of  the  air,  chiefly 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  has  the  usually  refreshing  effect 
on  ihc  palate. 

Softness. — ^To  the  sense  of  touch  pure  water  is  soft. 
When  the  fingers  are  rubbed  together  beneath  the  surface 
of  such  water  they  glide  smoothly  over  each  other.  This 
softness  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  dissolved 
gases,  or  by  the  dissolved  smoke  and  soot  often  present  in 
rain  water  collected  in  toivns.  And  even  a  fe\v  grains  per 
gallon  of  saline  mineral  substances  do  not  materially  reduce 
the  softness.  Calcareous  and  magnesian  compounds,  how- 
e\-cr,  so  commonly  present  in  tlie  variety  of  good  drinking 
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water  which  has  passed  through  many  yards  of  earth 
on  its  way  to  wells  or  other  reservoirs.  JT  present  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  three  or  four  grains  per  gallon,  give  a 
distinct  and  opposite  character,  appropriately  termed  hard- 
ness, to  water.  Rubbed  together  beneath  the  surface  of 
such  water  the  finders  pass  over  each  other  with  difficulty 
and  with  somewhat  of  liarshncss  or  roughness,  quite 
familiar  to  those  who  use  hard  water  for  ordinary  washing 
purposes. 

Weight  of  Water. — A  gallon  of  pure  water,  if  at  the 
standard  temperature  of  62"^  F.,  weighs  ten  imperial  pounds, 
ordinary  avoirdupois  pounds.  Should  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  accurately-filled  perfect  gallon  measure 
then  rise,  the  water,  like  every  oilier  substance  in  nature, 
will  expand,  a  portion  will  fiow  away,  and  the  gallon  will 
tlicn  weigh  less  than  ten  pounds.  Should  the  temperature, 
on  the  other  hanil,  fall  a  few  degrees  below  62*  F.,  the  water 
in  the  measure,  like  every  other  substance  in  nature,  will 
contract ;  more  water  must  be  poured  in  before  the 
measure  is  again  a  full  gallon,  and  the  gallon  at  the  lower 
temperature  will  weigh  more  than  ten  pounds.  Hence,  in 
healing  water,  if  we  start  from  thirty-nine  or  forty  degrees 
F.,  1000  gallons  will  expand  to  1043  gallons  before  the 
boiling  point  is  reached.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that 
one  gallon  of  water  near  tlie  boiling  point  will  weigh  little 
more  than  9J  pounds. 

Expansihilily.  Wdght  of  Cold  Water  and  he. — Water 
is  a  partial  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  bodies  expand 
when  heated  and  contract  when  cooled ;  for,  from  what 
has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
water  itself  follows  the  rule  under  most  circumstances. 
The  exception  occurs  when  water  freezes  iind  while  it  is 
expasetl  to  the  first  seven  degrees  above  the  freezing  point 
In  falling  from  about  39  degrees  to  32"  F.  water  not  only 
does  not  contract,  but  it  expands.  One  thousand  gallons 
expands  so  unmistakably  in  pa.ijing  down  through  these 
few,  7I,  degrees,  that  from  a  vessel  exactly  holding  that 
quantity   at   39}  degrees  quite  a  pound   of  water  would 
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escape  and  flow  away  by  the  time  tlie  temperature  of 
32"  was  reached — in  falling  through  7^  degrees  at  any 
othef  temperature  water  would  follow  the  usual  rule  ant! 
contract  to  about  the  same  extent  The  importance  of 
this  fact  to  health  is  incalculable.  The  surface  (rf  all 
water  in  winter  expanding  when  once  it  is  cooled  to  39"  F. 
the  superficial  portions  become  lighter  thail  those  below, 
therefore  remain  on  the  surface,  the  lower  portions  no 
longer  rise  to  tlie  surface,  no  longer  become  cooler  and 
cooler,  no  longer  suffer  radiation  of  their  heat  into  space, 
and  thus  the  temperature  of  our  earth  is  kept  from 
approaching  the  low  point  at  which  life  would  cease. 
For,  these  vertical  currents  within  lakes,  seas,  and  lai^ 
bodies  of  water,  are  the  chief  agents  of  the  transference  of 
the  warmth  of  the  earth  to  the  colder  surface  in  winter, 
still  water  being  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  as  will  be 
seen  presently.  The  ice  and  snow  on  the  ground  is  equally 
still,  of  course,  and  being  an  equally  bad  conductor  of  heat 
with  fluid  water,  equally  well  keeps  in  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  during  winter.  Snow,  ice,  and  water  at  the  temper- 
ature of  39*  to  32^  act  like  a  blanket,  therefore,  keeping 
warm  the  earth  and  so  prevent  it  becoming  uninhabitable. 
Fill  two  or  three  wine  bottles  to  the  brim  with  cold 
water  and  place  them  on  the  cold  ground  during  the 
strong  frost  of  a  winter's  night  In  some  the  water  may 
first  freeze  in  the  neck,  and  afterwards  freezing  and 
expanding  below  will  inevitably  burst  the  bottles.  In 
others  the  water  may  first  freeze  at  the  bottom,  and  after- 
wards, gradually  freezing  and  expanding  upwards,  will 
force  out  layer  after  layer  from  the  neck,  each  tayer 
freezing  as  it  becomes  exposed  to  the  air  and  pushing  up 
the  layer  of  ice  above  it,  until,  in  the  morning,  a  rod  of  ice 
nearly  as  long  as  one's  finger  will  be  found  protruding  from 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  A  one  gallon  measure  of  ice-cold 
water  would  thus  lose  nearly  fourteen  ounces,  and  the  gallon 
of  ice  remaining  in  the  measure  in.'*tead  of  having  the  normal 
weight  often  pounds  would  weigh  under  nine  pounds  three 
ounces.     Ice  being  that  much  lighter  than  water  floats  on 
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writer,  and  not  only  raiders  life  possible  on  this  earth  by 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  even  adds  to 
the  pleasures  of  life,  by  enabling  us  to  slide,  skate,  and 
olhcnvise  amuse  ourselves  on  its  smooth  and  slippery 
surfaca 

The  expansion  of  water  in  freezing  is  almost  irresistible: 
A  bombshell  filled  with  cold  water,  duty  pluggeil,  and 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  for  a  few  hours, 
is  inevitably  cracked  or  burst  in  pieces.  Our  own  less 
severe  temperatures  in  Great  Britain  arc  ample  for  the 
bursting  of  lead,  iron,  or  earthenware  pipes,  with  the  too 
common  result  of  damaged  walls,  floors,  or  furniture,  when 
tlie  thaw  comes.  Brickwork  run  up  during  frost  may  have 
the  water  in  its  mortar  fnazen,  the  particles  of  the  mortar 
being  inevitably  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
bricks,  instead  of  interlacing  with  each  other,  and  within 
the  brick  pores,  as  mortar  normally  should,  with  the 
not  infrequent  result  of  tlic  carcases  tumbling  down  when 
the  temperatureonce  more  rises.  But  tlie  harm  occasionally 
done  to  the  householder,  or  to  the  unwise  builder,  is  unworthy 
of  serious  notice,  in  view  of  the  good  done  by  this  operation 
of  nature  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  through  them  to 
thccommunity.  Por  clods  of  earth  and  hard  food-yielding 
minerals,  previously  permeated  with  the  winter's  rain,  are 
split  and  disintegrated  by  the  winter's  frost  in  a  manner 
that  neither  spade,  plough,  nor  hammer  could  accomplish, 
and  thus  arc  made  to  yield  their  stores  of  riches  for  plants, 
I  animals,  and  man. 

Elasticity, — The  elasticity  of  water  is  very  slight.  It  is 
almost  incompressible.  A  thousand  gallons,  subjected  to 
a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  second  atmosphere,  about 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  would  only  be  reduced  in 
bulk  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  a  pint.  This 
almost  complete  incompressil)iIity  of  water  renders  it  a 
valuable  medium  for  the  conve>';mce  of  pressure.  In  the 
powerful  instrument,  now  so  familiar  to  manufacturers  and 
cntpncers  under  the  name  of  Brainah's  hydraulic  press,  the 
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pressure  exerted  on  a  piston  of  very  .smAll  sectional  area  is 
conveyed  by  water  to  a  piston  or  ram  of  large  sectional 
area,  the  force  being  multiplied  to  exactly  the  relative  extent 
of  those  areas,  an  enormous  increase  of  the  initial  force 
being  thus  quite  easily  obtained. 

Conduction  for  Heal. — Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
that  is  to  say,  heat  very  slowly  penetrates  a  ma«s  or 
body  of  still  water.  The  heating,  or  conversely,  the  cooling 
of  water  is  accomplished  by  currents  set  up  within  the 
fluid,  heat  being  thus  carried  or  convej-cd  by  the  currents. 
In  this  way  water  is  heated  by  the  access  of  heat  to  its 
surfaces  or  cooled  by  the  escape  of  heat  from  its  5urf3cc& 
It  is  thus  that  a  Itettle  of  cold  water  is  heated  or  a  kettle  of 
hot  water  is  cooled.  If  cold  water  be  heated,  or  hot  water 
be  cooled,  in  a  glass  instead  of  a  met.il  vessel,  say  a  common 
Florence  oil  flask,  and  a  few  fragments  of  bran  be  placed 
in  the  water,  the  track  of  the  currents  can  be  followed  by 
the  eye.  The  readiness  with  which  lakes  or  other  bodies 
of  water  becume  cooled  to  39  F.,  and  the  extreme  slowness 
with  which  the  lower  portions  are  cooled  below  that 
temperature,  especially  when  once  a  layer  of  ice  has 
formed,  can  now  perhaps  be  more  fully  understood  and 
realised. 

Boiling  Point. — The  temperature  at  Svhich  water  boHs 
varies.  If  the  great  weight  and  consequent  downward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  removed  from  the  surface  of 
water  in  any  vessel,  llie  warmth  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  water  boil.  Boil  half  a  pint  of  water  in  a  sauce- 
pan or  other  convenient  vessel.  Remove  the  vessel  from  the 
source  of  heat  and  place  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
After  the  first  stroke  or  two  the  water  will  again  boil.  When, 
through  cooling,  it  ceases  to  boil,  remove  pressure  by  purnj^- 
ing  out  more  air,  and  the  water  will  once  more  boil.  The 
lower  the  pressure  the  lower  the  temperature  at  whicli  the 
water  boils.  The  amount  of  air  above  tis  varies,  within 
certain  limits,  therefore  the  downward  pressure  caused  by 
the  great  weight  of  the  air  varies,  and  hence,  the  temper 
ature  at  wlucl)  water  boils,  even  at  any  one  place  varicii. 
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It  may  rise  to  quite  two  degrees  above,  or  drop  to  as 
much  below,  the  212  degrees  marked  on  our  ordinary 
thermometers  as  tlic  boiling  point  of  water.  So  that  212 
degrees  is  the  boiling  point  of  water  only  at  the  average 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  barometer  is  the  ordinary 
instrtimcnt  for  ascertaining  that  pressure,  or  weight,  of  the 
air  at  any  given  moment— indeed,  the  word  barometer 
means  weight-measurer.  When  the  barometer  is  at  about 
thirty  inches  water  boils  at  212"  F.  Should  the  air  pressure 
increase  until  it  balances  about  31^  inches  of  the  mercurial 
column  of  the  barometer,  the  boiling  temperature  will  be 
215  instead  of  212  degrees.  If  the  barometric  column  fall 
to  about  28  inchesi,  209  will  be  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water.  In  ascending  hills,  the  amount,  and  therefore  the 
weight  or  pressure,  of  the  air  above  us  continually  decreas- 
ing, the  boiling  point  of  water  becomes  lower  and  lower. 
The  water  boils  at  about  ore  degree  lower  for  c^-cry  two 
hundred  yards  of  ascent,  so  that  in  fact  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils  is  a  good,  though  not  the  best,  measure  of 
the  height  to  which  the  observer  has  ascended.  Any 
person  who  has  been  on  tlie  highest  peaks  of  Switzerland 
may  have  seen  water  boil  in  the  open  air  below  190  degrees, 
a  temperature  insufficiently  high  for  the  satisfactory  cooking 
of  food.  On  tlie  highest  mountains  of  the  Alps  fMont 
Blanc,  15,781  feet,  or  Monte  Kosa,  15,364  feet)  water  would 
boil  at  about  i8j  degrees ;  on  the  highest  mountain  in 
Scotland  (Ben  Nevis,  4406  feet)  203° ;  Wales  (Snowdon, 
3571  feet)  about  205";  Ireland  (Carran  Tuel,  3414  feet) 
205^°;  England  (Scaw  Fell,  3210  feet)  206°.  We  cannot 
descend  far  into  the  earth,  and  thus  verj- materially  increase 
the  depth  and  consequent  pressure  of  tlie  atmi^Mpherc  then 
above  us,  but  the  boiling  point  of  water  might  thus  bn 
seen  to  rise  four  or  five  degrees,  that  is,  to  216'  or  217^  of 
the  ordinary  (Fahrenheit's)  iJiermometer,  In  steam  boilers 
a  pressure  equivalent  to  many  atmospheres  is  commonly 
attained,  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  within  being  raised 
to  an  equivalent  degree. 
The   extent  to  whid)    pressure,  as  indicated  by  the 
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barometer,  affects  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  shown  in  the 
following  Tables,  by  Regnault 

BoruNO  PoiKTS  OP  Watcr  at  Diminished  Puessures. 
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BoiLiNC  Points  op  Water  at  Increased  Pressures. 
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At  25  atmosphere?  tlii-  lemprttiture  wtiultl  be  about  439*1  at  30^  457°;  at 

J5,47y;  1140.486")  at 45.  498' i  also,  511=. 

The  use  of  a  Papin's  Digester,  for  raising  the  boiling 
point  of  water  in  cooking  and  manufacturing  operations, 
has  been  lonjj  practised.  It  is  a  small  boiler  or  cauldron, 
the  lid  of  which  fits  accurately  and  can  be  screwed  down. 
The  temperature  attainable  is  only  limited  by  the  pres- 
sure which  the  vessel  can  sustain.  The  apparatus  has  been 
known  to  us  for  more  tlian  200  years  as  shown  by  the 
following  record,    "At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
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Decemb.  8th,  l6Sa  Ordered,  that  a  book  intituled  A  New 
Digester,  or  Engine  for  softning  bones,  &c..  Written  by  Denys 
Papin,  Doctor  of  Physick,  and  Fellow  of  tliis  Society,  be 
printed  and  published,  CAr{istopher]  Wrrn!'  The  work  was 
issued  with  the  above  title,  and  "  containing  the  description 
of  its  make  and  use  m  these  particulars :  vi2.  Cookery, 
Voyages  at  Sea,  Confectionary,  Making  of  Drinks, 
Chymistry,  and  Dying.  .  .  Printed  by  J.  M.  for  Hmry 
Bonwicke  at  the  Red  Lyon  in  Sl  Paul's  Churchyard.    1681," 

The  boiling  point  of  water  can  be  raised  to  some  extent 
by  dissolving  saline  substances  in  the  water.  Thus,  by 
common  table  salt  the  boiling  point  may  be  raised  to  237°  F., 
that  is,  I  s  degrees  ;  the  fluid  tlien  bting  saturated  with  salt, 
containing  quite  forty  per  cent  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  salt  and  water  have  a  great  amount  of  adhesion  for 
each  other,  and  an  increased  amount  of  beat  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  adhesion, 

Adkisiott. — ^Water  adheres  to  surfaces  far  more  strongly 
than  we  might  expect.  If  a  dish  of  water  be  brought 
beneath  a  6  or  7-inch  pan  of  properly-balanced  scales,  and 
the  pan  be  placed  on  the  water,  several  ounces  of  weights 
will  have  to  be  placed  in  the  other  pan  before  the  wetted 
pan  will  leave  the  surface  of  the  water.  Even  then  it  is  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  water  for  each  other  that  is 
thus  roughly  measured,  for  water  will  be  found  still  adhering 
to  the  pan  ;  the  true  adhesion  of  the  water  for  tlic  pan  is 
obviously  still  greater.  All  persons  must  have  noticed 
how  readily  a  tea-cup  slips  on  a  dry  saucer,  and  how  the 
tendency  to  slip  is  reduced  by  a  few  drops  of  tea  or  other 
aqueous  fluid  placed  in  the  saucer.  The  cause  of  this  effect 
is  the  adhesiveness  of  the  water.  The  familiar  act  of 
wetting  the  fingers  to  enable  them  to  adhere  better  should 
enable  us  to  realise  the  adhesive  nature  of  water. 

Capacity  for  Heat. — If  a  pound  of  mercury  were  heated 
in  a  saucepan  over  a  fire,  it  would  acquire  a  certain  degree 
of  warmth  in,  say,  five  minutes.  The  same  degree  of 
warmth  would  be  acquired  by  a  pound  of  water  under  ex- 
actly similar  circumstances  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  the 
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heat  passing  into  the  water  at  the  same  rate  as  into  the 
quicksilver.  In  this  greed  for  heat,  hiding  heat  up  within 
the  fluid,  water  surpasses  all  other  substances,  as  shown 
in  Uie  following  Table. 


Specific  Heat  of  Solids  and  Liijiiids. 


Wntcr ,     .  looo 

Ice 900 

Alcohol      ......  660 

Etber 520 

Nitric  Acid 442 

Sulphuric  Acid    ....  353 

Caibon 241 

Sulphur    ......  201 

Glass 19S 


Iron     .     , 114 

Copper 95 

Zinc 95 

Silver J? 


Tin 
Mercury 
Gord    . 
I'tiiinuin 
Luad    . 


56 
3S 

3» 
3» 
3' 


These  figures  are  relative.  They  may  bo  regarded  as 
showing  the  very  different  degrees  of  heat  to  be  given  to  the 
respective  substances  before  equal  weights  would  become 
equally  warm  ;  or,  conversely,  the  amount,  so  to  say,  of 
heat  which  would  have  to  be  abstracted  from  equal  weights 
of  all  the  substances  before  they  would  all  be  cooled  down 
.through  a  given  thermometnc  interval.  To  look  at  them 
from  another  point  of  view,  they  may  be  regarded  ax  show- 
ing the  number  of  hours  the  substances  would  require  to 
become  equally  cool  or  equally  warm  when  placed  under 
equal  conditions.  February  is  a  cold  month  in  Great 
Britain.  If  water  cooled  as  rapidly  as  mercury,  our  ponds> 
rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  would  become  as  colil  in  one  day  of 
February  as  they  now  do  in  the  whole  of  the  month.  To 
what  e.Ment.  therefore,  the  surface  of  our  earth,  which  is  so 
largely  water,  would  become  cooled  at  that  rate  in  a  month 
or  in  a  single  winter  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Certainly  the 
resulting  temperature  would  never  be  felt  by  living 
animals  or  vegetables,  for  all  life  would  cease  long  before 
the  temperature  was  reached.  Conversely,  if  water  did  not 
absorb  and,  so  to  say,  lock  up  and  hide  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  from  recognition  by  aid  of  a  tliermometcr,  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  heat  for  very  small  rises  of  tem- 
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perature,  the  world  would  far  sooner  become  hot  under  the 
summer's  sun,  would  become  rapidly  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
the  tempering  of  climate  would  be  unknown,  if  indeed  life 
were  possible  at  all.  These  speculations  may  perhaps 
facilitate  the  realization  of  the  importance  as  regards  health 
of  the  high  specific  heat  of  water  as  compared  with  ail 
other  substances.  "One  cubic  mile  of  water  in  cooling 
through  one  degree  warms  3076  cubic  miles  of  air  through 
four  degrees."  One  cubic  mile  of  water  in  becoming 
warmed  one  degree  absorbs  from  3076  cubic  miles  of  air 
four  degrees  of  heat  Hence,  islands  and  coast  lands  have 
a  more  tempered  climate  than  the  more  central  portions  of 
continents,  hence  is  the  whole  earth  kept  habitable. 

Tits  "Latent"  Heat  ef  Water. — This  in  its  nature  and 
effects  is  closely  allied  to  the  specific  heat  of  water,  for  it 
has  to  do  with  what  is  more  or  less  philosophically  termed 
the  hiding  up  {latens,  hiding)  of  heat  by  water.  Place  a 
large  sauccpanful  of  ice  and  water  on  a  strong  fire,  a  fire 
that  would  soon  make  a  poker  red  hot.  A  thermometer 
will  show  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  be  32  degrees. 
After  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  or  when,  after  stirring,  the  ice 
is  not  quite  all  melted,  take  tlic  temperature  again.  It  is 
still  32  degrees.  What  has  become  of  all  the  heat  that  has 
gone  into  the  saucepan  ?  We  might  give  the  philosophical 
answer  that  the  heat  has  all  been  converted  into  motion, 
the  particles  of  water  having  become  correspondingly  more 
active.  It  will  suffice  for  present  purposes,  however,  to 
say  that  the  heat  has  become  latent,  using  that  word  in 
quite  a  general  sense,  The  heat  has  become  hidden. 
For  the  important  point  to  which  attention  is  now 
drawn  is,  that  water  has  a  very  high  latent  beat.  Hie 
amount  of  heat  that  would  liquefy  a  pound  of  ice  would 
suffice  to  raise  a  pound  of  ice-cold  water  through  about  142 
degrees,  whereas  the  amount  of  heat  tliat  would  raise  a 
pound  ol  mercury  through  5  degrees  would  suffice  for  the 
liquefaction  of  a  pound  of  solid  mercury.  Or  if  the  latent 
heat,  or  fuat  ef  liquefaction,  of  water  be  taken  as  unity, 
or    1000,   the   heat  of  liquefaction   of  mercury  would  be 
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represented  by  the  number  35.     In  the  following  Tabic  the 
latent  heat  of  other  substances  is  given. 


Latdtt  Hiat. 


DcGrecA  FbIit. 


Witti  3 


Watci  .... 
Niln'c  or  Sivlimn 
Niitau  of  I'ulusiitD) 
Zinc  .... 
Silvei  .... 
Tin  .... 
C^n^um  ... 
ffitnnth  .  .  . 
SnlidiDr  .  .  . 
Lead  .... 
Fbosphoms  .  • 
Mercury      .      .      . 


141-65 

l'3J4 
85-26 
50-63 

37  ea 

15-65 

I4-44 

M-7S 

16-85 

9  65 

90s 

SI' 


794 
S9S 
35s 
Jlt.S 

<7!» 
171 

iiS 

fr3 
3S 


The  benefits  resulting  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  man, 
consequent  upon  this  projDerty  of  solid  water  to  take  into 
itself  or  hide  large  quantities  of  heat  in  the  course  of  lique- 
faction, will  be  obvious  after  what  has  been  stated  respecting 
specific  heat.  Were  the  latent  heat  of  water  as  low  as  that 
of  mercury,  the  ice  of  the  Alps  would  become  after  a  short 
period  of  sunshine  a  rushing  torrent,  which  nothing  in  the 
valleys  could  withstand.  Again,  the  earth,  and  consequently 
the  air,  would  soon  become  too  hot  for  life.  But  farther 
speculation  is  unnecessary.  The  setting  in  of  frost  ia 
accompanied  by  the  giving  out  of  heat,  snd  so  the 
severity  of  winter  is  mitigated.  The  giving  of  tlie  frost 
is  accompanied  by  the  absorption,  or  locking  up,  of  Iicat, 
rendering  the  occurrence  of  floods  exceptional. 

Not  only  when  water  passes  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
condition.or  from  tlie  liquid  to  the  solid,  is  there  greatabsorp- 
tion  of  heat  on  the  one  hand,  or  emission  on  the  other.  When 
it  passes  from  tlie  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition,  or  again 
when  steam  is  condensed  to  water,  there  is  similar  absorption 
or  emission  of  much  heat.  During  the  conversion  of  one 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  into  one  pound  of  water  at  212"  as 
much  heat  is  given  out  as  would  suffice  to  raise  about  967 
pounds  of  water  one  degree.  The  latent  heat  of  water 
vapour   being   represented  by  this   number,  967  ;  tliat  of 
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alcohol  would  be  about  370 ;  ctlicr,   161  ;  turpentine,  about 
130 ;  the  clement  iodine.  43. 

Expansibiiity  in  passing  to  tits  vaporous  condition. — 
During  the  boiling  of  water  one  volume  of  the  water  gives 
1600  volumes  of  steam.  The  heat  of  a  high  pressure 
boiler  still  further  expands  the  resulting  steam.  This 
almost  irresistible  expansion  is  the  source  of  the  force  of 
our  steam-engines.  The  expanding  steam  presses  forward 
a  piston,  the  piston  turns  a  crank,  tlie  latter  acts  on 
the  wheel,  the  wheel  gives  the  desired  force  or  motion. 

Water  as  a  Solvent. — The  solvent  powers  of  water  are 
too  weil  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference. 
Moreover,  they  will  necessarily  come  under  notice  when  tea, 
coffee,  milk,  etc.,  are  considered.  The  varying  solubilities 
of  gases  in  water,  and  the  law  relating  to  their  solubility 
when  the  gas  and  the  water  arc  under  pressure,  will  be 
referred  to  in  connection  with  aerated  waters.  Salt  is 
dissolved  from  mines  by  water,  the  insoluble  clay  being 
left  behind.  The  saturated  brine  raised  by  pumping  is 
subjected  to  heat,  whereby  water  is  evaporated  and  pure 
salt  obtained  in  the  familiar  masses  of  minute  crystals.  Or 
sea  water  is  evaporated,  its  salt  deposited,  the  supernatant 
brine  being  drawn  off  together  with  all  other  undesirable 
saline  matters  still  in  solution.  Sugar  is  deposited  from  its 
solution  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  etc.,  on  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  water  by  evaporation.  The  deposited  sugar 
Is  purified  by  re-solution  in  water  and  re-deposition.  Ej>so[ii 
salt,  and  very  many  saline  medicines,  are  obtained  by  simi- 
lar processes,  in  which  the  solvent  power  of  water  comes  into 
exercise.  In  pharmacy  there  arc  employed  many  infusions 
resembling  "tea,"  many  decoctions  resembling  "coffee," 
emulsions  not  unlike  milk,  extracts  like  Spanish  liquorice, 
mixtures  like  the  semi-fluid  breakfast  beverages  termed 
cocoa  and  chocolate ;  all  obtained  by  aid  of  the  solvent  or 
semi-solvent  action  of  water.  Some  substances,  such  as, 
for  instance,  chalk,  are  altnost  insoluble  in  actual  water, 
but  are  slowly  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  always  present  in  ordinar)'  water.  Most  substances  are 
far  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in   cold.     There   arcj 
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however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  raised  by 
dissolved  salts  ;  the  freezing  point  of  siich  solutions  is  lower 
than  that  of  pure  water.  Thas,  the  freezing  point  of  sea 
water  is  lower  than  that  of  fresh  water.  When  a  bucket  of 
sea  water  is  sufficiently  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  to  partially 
freeze,  the  ice  formed  is  pure  water  ice,  it  contains  no  salt, 
the  portion  still  fluid  containing  of  course  an  increased 
percentage  of  salt.  Sometimes  these  crystals  of  ice  may 
mechanically  inclose  !:omc  of  the  sea  water,  and  will  have  a 
slightly  salt  taste,  but  if  a  clear  crystal  be  selected,  and 
especially  if  its  surface  be  washed  with  a  little  fresh  water, 
no  salt  will  be  detected.  The  ice  of  icebergs  is  practically 
tiic  ice  of  pure  water.  Ice,  as  already  shown,  being  lighter 
than  pure  water,  it  will  of  course  be  still  lighter  than  sea 
water,  one  gallon  of  which  weighs  ten  and  a  quarter  pounds 
instead  often  pounds.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the 
tops  of  icebergs  protrude  considerably  above  the  sea  surface. 
The  adhesion  between  solids  and  water,  which  determines 
solution,  usually  diminishes  with  the  temperature  of  the 
sohition.  Agitation  of  a  solution  by  shaking  or  stirring 
promotes  the  separation  of  a  dissolved  salt  from  the  water 
to  which  it  adheres.  Hence,  if  a  clear  solution  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  kept  perfectly  still,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  dissolved  substance  usually  separates  is  often  consider- 
ably depressed.  When  separation  docs  take  place,  however, 
a  comparatively  lai^e  amount  of  the  dissolved  solid  is 
deposited,  and  a  rise  in  temperature  usually  occurs.  The 
separation  of  ice  from  water  is  no  exception.  In  winter  a 
jug  of  clear  water  in  a  bedroom  may  fall  below  32*  and 
yet  no  ice  be  formed.  On  pouring  such  water  out  into  a 
basin  a  magma  of  small  ice  crystaLs  and  water  results,  and 
the  temjjerature  of  the  whole  rises  to  32*.  The  writer  has 
more  than  once  witnessed  this  phenomenon.  It  can  be 
quite  easily  imitated  with  saline  solutions.  Oddly  enough, 
when  shaking  or  stirring  does  not  cause  the  separation  of 
the  crystals  from  such  a  fluid,  the  tlropping  in  of  3  solid 
cr>-stal  of  the  same  substance  as  that  in  solution  will  at 
once  start  solidification. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  VARIETIES  OF   WATER. 

For  purposes  of  description  the  varieties  of  water  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  four  classes: — Chemically- pure 
Water,  Distilled  Water,  Natural  Waters,  and  Artificially 
airrated  Waters.  These  will  now  be  treated  of,  the  paragraph 
on  chemically-pure  water  being  succeeded  by  some  pages 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  gases  and  solids  which 
occur  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  othtr  three  classes. 

Pure  Water. — The  words  pure  water  are  used  in  two 
distinct  senses.  The  scientific  chemist  uses  them  to 
describe  waier  ivhkh  is  nol/iing  but  water  ;  the  public  and 
the  scientific  chemists  too  use  them  to  describe  -water  which 
is  not  impure,  but  which  may  contain  small  quantities  of 
many  harmless,  nay  useful,  dissolved  solid  and  gaseous 
substances.  This  is  a  point  of  little  moment,  the  context 
of  the  words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  commonly 
indicating  whether  one  or  tlie  other  meaning  is  attached. 
Indeed  the  single  word  wafer  itself  is  in  similar  case.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  point  in  order  to 
introduce  a  statement  that  might  othenvise  cause  alarm,  or 
at  least  produce  undue  astonishment  It  is,  that  probably 
no  person  has  ever  drunk  a  single  half  pint  of/K/'^  water,  that 
is,  chemicaliy-purc  water.  Probably  not  one  person  in  ten 
thousand  has  ever  seen  chemically-pure  water,  and  not  one 
in  a  million  seen  more  than  a  few  drops  bedewing  the 
inner  sides  of  a  closed  bottle.  When  Cavendish,  or  those 
who  since  have  repeated  his  famous  experiment  (see  page 
540),  closed  up  the  two  elements  of  ^vater,  namely,  pure 
hydrogen  gas  and  pure  ox)^en  gas  in  a  bottle,  and  ignited 
the  mixture,  a  film  of  moisture  was  seen  inside  the  glass  ; 
and  if  the  operation  was  several  times  repeated,  a  few  drops 
were  perhaps  collected  within  the  vessel.     This  was  pure 
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water,  though,  indeed,  we  should  make  no  mere  trivial 
assertion  if  we  said  that,  even  this  apparently  chemically- 
pure  water  would  contain  traces  of  alkali  dissolved  from 
the  f>Iass,  or  would  contain  in  solution  traces  of  either  free 
hydrogen,  free  oxygen,  or  even  air,  the  presence  of  whicli 
is  unavoidable  by  human  manipulators.  Grove,  after  much 
labour,  succeeded  in  freeing  water  from  air  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  boiled  with  an  irregularity  tliat  warranted 
him  in  stating  that  if  water  could  be  entirely  divested  of 
air,  or  rather,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  it  probably  could  not 
be  boiled,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  at  all,  but 
would  be  decomposed  by  the  heat  He  could  never  :(ucc<:ed 
in  eliminating  every  trace  of  nitrogen  from  water.  So 
that  absolutely  pure  water,  in  an  actually  isolated  condition, 
is  unknown  to  us.  For  all  practical  purposes,  however, 
even  for  those  of  exact  chemical  analysis,  when  water  is 
thus  produced  from  its  pure  elements,  out  of  contact  of  air, 
it  is  pure  water.  Expose  such  water  to  the  aJr  and  it  will 
become  charged  with  the  gases — it  would  not  be  right  to 
say  with  gaseous  impurities — of  the  air,  just  as  champagne 
or  aerated  water  is  charged  with  gas,  though  not  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  charged.  Let  the  pure  water 
trickle  through  soil,  just  as  rain  trickles  through  soil  on  its 
way  to  a  well,  and  it  will  become  charged — it  would  not  be 
right,  except  periiaps  from  a  strictly  chemical  point  of  view, 
certainly  it  would  not  be  right  from  the  hygienic  point  of 
view,  to  say  it  will  be  rendered  impure— with  certain  small 
quantities  of  harmless,  possibly  useful,  saline  and  earthy 
substances.  Pump  into  it  carbonic  acid  gas,  either  before 
or  after  charging  it  with  saline,  sweetening,  or  flavouring 
matters,  and  it  becomes  an  artificial ly-acrated  water.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  by  dissolving  appropriate  gases  or 
solids  in  pure  water,  roughly  to  imitate  sea  water,  mineral 
waters,  or  other  natural  waters. 

Tlie  Cases  and  Solids  in  Ordinary  Water. 

Before  considering  the  ordinary  varieties  of  water,  a  few 
pages  must  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  those  gaseous 
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and  solid  substances  which  alwa}*^  occur  in  such  water ; 
normal  substances,  in  contradistinction  to  those  abnormal 
substances  which  do  render  water  impure  and  unfit  for  use, 
and  which  will  be  treated  subsequently. 

Gases. — Rain,  and  all  natural  water,  is  more  or  less 
charged  with  the  gases  of  the  air.  Those  gases  are  chiefly 
oxygen  and  nitrt^cn.  Twenty-five  gallons  of  water  will 
contain  about  five  pints  of  these  gases.  In  eveiy  five  pints 
of  ordinary  air  there  are  nearly  four  of  nitrogen  to  one  of 
oxygen.  But  in  water  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  more 
soluble  than  the  nitrogen,  so  that  the  air  dissolved  by  and 
contained  in  water,  the  air  which  fishes  breathe  by  help  of 
their  gills,  3Jr  which  can  without  any  great  difficulty  be 
boiled  out  of  the  water  and  be  collected  and  examined, 
is  composed,  in  every  five  pints,  of  rather  less  than  two 
pints  of  oxygen  to  rather  more  than  three  pints  of 
nitrogen.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  some  interesting  reflec- 
tions, which  cannot  farther  be  pursued  here,  on  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  other  animals  ;  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  being  tlic  supporter  of  respiration,  the 
nitrogen  being  only  the  diluting  agent,  it  is  obvious 
that  fishes  breathe  a  more  powerfully  oxygenating 
and  warmth-producing  air  tlian  is  inhaled  by  man.  With 
regard  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  rain  does  not  appear  to  dissolve 
any  %"ery  large  amount  from  the  air.  Twenty-five  gallons 
of  lake  water  seldom  contain  much  more  than  a  quarter  or 
half  a  pint  of  dissolved  carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbonic  acid 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  far  more  readily  than  oxygen  or 
nitrogen,  but  its  proportion  in  the  air  is  very  small,  only 
about  four  parts  in  ten  tliousajid,  hence  the  small  proportion 
present  in  fresh  rain  water.  Yet  in  ordinary  river  and  well 
waters  tlicre  is  much  carbonic  acid.  Twenty-five  gallon.'* 
of  Thames  water,  for  instance,  commonly  contains  one 
gallon  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution,  a  quantity  that 
becomes  increased  as  the  river  flows  through  London,  or 
otherwise  becomes  much  contaminated,  carbonic  acJd 
being  the  harmless  product  of  the  destruction,  that  is, 
oxidation,  of  such  contaminating  matter.     It  Es  this  oxida- 
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tion  that  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  such  water.  The  animal  and  vegetable  matter  that 
gains  access  to  all  water  that  falls  on  and  flows  through 
ground,  more  particularly  cultivated  ground,  matter  which 
is,  therefore,  present  in  all  river  water,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  becomes  oxidised  or  burned  by 
the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water,  the  product  being 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  action  is  not  different  to  that  by 
which  such  animal  or  vegetable  matter  thrown  on  to  a  fire 
would  be  burned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  product 
being  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  only  slower.  Water  thus 
deprived  of  its  dissolved  oxj^en  immediately  takes  up 
more  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  thus  the  action  is  maintained 
and  the  water  becomes  more  and  more  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  becomes  less  and  less  impure.  This 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  water.  Nothing 
more  need  be  said  to  show  how  important  for  health  is  the 
presence  of  dissolved  oxygen  gas  in  all  water,  especially 
if  that  water  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes,  The 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  scarcely  less  desirable,  for  it  is 
to  the  presence  of  this  gas  that  good  drinking  water  owes  its 
pleasant  briskness  or  sharpness  on  the  palate.  Water  from 
which  the  gases  have  been  expelled,  recently-boiled  water, 
even  when  cold,  is  flat,  insipid,  and  mawkish,  and  remains  so 
until  it  has  become  aerated  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  special 
means.  Chemically-pure  water  is  undesirable  as  a  beverage. 
Twenty-five  gallons  of  good  well  water  or  spring  water 
may  contain  quite  two  gallons  of  dissolved  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Certain  natural  mineral  waters  contain  mud)  larger 
amounts;  a  gallon  occasionally  holding  more  than  a 
gallon  of  the  gas  in  solution  and  effei-vescing  as  the  water 
is  drawn  or  escapes  from  the  ground. 

Calcar&ms  Substances. — These  are  perhaps  the  commonest 
dissolved  solid  matters  found  in  natural  water.  The  chief 
forms  are  chalk  and  gypsum.  Chalk  is  only  soluble  to  (he 
extent  of  two  or  three  grains  per  gallon  in  chemically-pure 
water,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid 
always  present  in  natural  water.     The  chemical  name  of 
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chalk,  that  which  describes  its  composition,  is  carbonate  of 
lime  or  carbonate  of  calcium.  Ordinary  limestone  is  a 
bard,  opaque  variety  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  Marble  is 
a  crystalline  semi -translucent  variety.  The  chemical  name 
of  gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Alabaster  is  a  semi-crystalline  variety;  in  the  form  of 
sclcnite  it  is  still  more  crystalline  and  transparent.  As  dujj 
from  quarries  and  heated  to  form  a  cement,  it  is  familiar 
under  the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris,  The  sulphate  is  more 
soluble  than  the  carbonate,  though  far  less  soluble  in  water 
than  such  substances  as  sugar  or  salt  But  it  occurs  less 
frequently  than  carbonate  in  the  ground,  hence  is  not  often 
present  in  larger  proportions  than  the  carbonate  in  natural 
waters.  The  amount  of  calcareous  substances  in  water 
varies  from  three  or  four-tenths  of  a  grain  per  gallon  in 
lakes  surrounded  by  siliceous  mountains,  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  per  gallon  in  many  well  waters,  especially  those 
drawn  from  chalky  districts,  eighty  or  a  hundred  grains 
per  gallon  in  a  few  mineral  waters,  one  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  per  gallon  of  the  above  and 
other  compounds  of  calcium  in  sea  waters,  three  or  four 
hundred  grains  per  gallon  of  various  calcium  compounds  in 
one  or  two  rare  mine  waters,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
grains  or  about  four  ounces  per  gallon  in  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  calcareous  compounds  in  water  have 
been  said  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  bone  of 
animals  drinking  the  water,  bone  being  a  compound  of 
calcium,  but  calcareous  substances  more  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  bone  occur  in  meat,  milk,  bread,  etc,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  required  for  the  formation  or  renewal 
of  bone.  Probably  the  calcareous  matters  in  water  have 
no  effect  on  the  system,  their  total  amount  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  usually  drank  being  insignificant. 
Even  in  districts  in  which  they  occur  somewhat  largely,  no 
very  obvious  effect  on  those  who  habitually  drink  the 
waters  can  be  traced.  Either  the  systems  of  residents  have 
become  adapted  to  such  waters,  or  the  compounds  have  no 
special  general  effect  even  in  the  proportions  of  twenty  or 
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thirty  grains  per  gallon.  "Chalk"  gout  is  a  misnomer  ; 
the  small  lumps  of  chalky  consistence,  which  fonii  in  and 
on  the  joints  of  the  patients,  is  not  only  not  chalk  but  is 
not  even  calcareous ;  it  is  a  compound  of  sodium,  not  of 
calcium. 

Magnesian  Suhslamts. — These  are  as  common  as 
calcareous,  but  usually  occur  in  very  much  smaller  propor- 
tion. In  well  water  two  grains  or  one  per  gallon  is  a 
common  quantity,  occasionally  a  little  more ;  the  form 
being  generally  carbonate,  with  sometimes  a  little  sulphate. 
These  quantities  appear  to  be  insignificant  in  relation  to 
health.  A  lew  mineral  waters  contain  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium, more  generally  known  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
Epsom  salt ;  such  waters  are  used  as  purgatives.  Sea 
water  contains  three  or  four  times  as  much  magnesian  as 
calcareous  matter,  namely,  four  or  five  hundred  grains  per 
gallon  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Salt. — Common  salt,  chemically  termed  cliloride  of 
sodium,  occurs  largely  in  sea  water,  one  hundred  parts  of 
which  contain  nearly  three  of  salt  or  about  four  ounces  and 
a  half  per  gallon.  Many  mineral  waters  contain  salt  A 
few  well  waters,  that  is  to  say,  those  near  the  sea-coast  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  deposits  of  salt  as  occur  in 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  contain  salt.  Other  well  waters 
naturally  coptain  cither  no  salt  or  only  two  or  three  grains 
per  gallon.  A  similar  compound,  chloride  of  potassium, 
may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  a  few  grains  per  gallon,  and 
sometimes  a  little  chloride  of  calcium.  Considering  how 
much  salt  we  cat  every  day.  and  that  it  is  %  constituent  of 
our  blood,  it  is  clear  that  a  little  salt  is,  in  itself,  perfectly 
harmless  in  potable  water.  On  the  other  hand,  remember- 
ing that  only  a  certain  proportion  of  salt  is  maintained 
within  our  bodies  as  a  natural  constituent  of  the  blood, 
and  therefore  that  as  much  as  we  daily  take  into  our  frame 
daily  pas.ses  out  of  it,  if  we  find  much  salt  in  ordinary  well 
water,  which  from  the  situation  of  the  well  ought  to  contain 
little  or  none,  we  may  reasonably  be  suspicious  of  that  water. 
And  if  that  well  water  also  is  found  to  conUin  much  more 
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than  the  normal  traces  of  or^nic  matter  found  in  good  water, 
we  are  justilied  in  condemning  it,  as  being  contaminated  by 
household  sewage  or  similar  objectionable  matter.  The 
significance  of  salt  in  tliis  connection  is,  however,  indirect ; 
salt  as  salt  is  well  known  to  be  harmless  by  all  who  eat 
salt  with  their  food. 

Nitre. — Few  waters  are  entirely  free  from  one  or  other 
of   the   nitres — the    potash    nitre    known    as    nitrate    of 
potassium,   saltpetre  or   sal  prunella;  the   soda    nitre,  or 
nitrate  of  sodium   or  cubic   nitre;   the  calcareous   nitre, 
termed  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of  calcium.     The  cause  of 
the   presence  of  a   nitre   in   water    is   well   known,  and 
may  be  explained  in  a  very  few  sentences.     The  statement 
has  already  been  made  that  the  stock  of  water  in  the  world 
b  a  constant  quantity ;  that  rain  falls  on  the  earth  and 
meets  or   may   meet  there    with    decaying  vegetable  or 
animal  matter,  which  renders  the  water  temporarily  im- 
pure ;    that    such    water    absorbs   oxygen    from    the   air 
especially  as  it  passes  through  porous  air-saturated  soil ; 
that  this  oxygen  chemically  attacks  tlic  impurities,  oxidises 
them,  as  chemists  say,  converting  them  not  only  into  harm- 
less but  useful  substances;  the  purified  water  passing  on 
its  way  to  lakes  and  seas,  there  to  be  again  evaporated  into 
the  air,  again  to  be  condensed  as  cloud,  again  to  fall  as 
rain,  and  so  on  in  a  perfect  circle.     Now,  nitre  is  one  of 
these  harmless  and  useful  substances,  an  oxidised  product 
of  the  decay  of  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  certainly 
harmless  and  possibly  useful  to  man  or  animals  drinking 
the  water,  and  certainly  useful  to  the  plants  which  imbibe 
such  water  through  their  roots,  for  nitre  is  a  constant  and, 
apparently,  an   indispensable  constituent  of  all  vegetable 
juices.     Nitrogen   is  the    characteristic  clement  of  most 
animal  tissues  and  of  some  vegetable  tissues  ;  nitrogen  is 
the  characteristic  clement  of  nitres.      That   is  to  say,  if 
either  of  the  elements  of  such  structures  can  be  said  to  be 
more  characteristic  than  another,  nitrogen  is  that  clement 
Carbon  is  as  constant  an  clement  of  both  live  and  dead 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  indeed,  may  be  present  in 
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materials,  such  as  fat  and  sugar,  from  which  nitrogen  Is 
absent  altogether,  but  highly  nitrogenous  food  is  that 
which  best  enables  animals  and  vegetables  to  thrive  and  do 
their  work,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  nitrogen  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  clement  in  the  organic 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Nitrogen  is  certainly  a  leading 
element  in  nitre ;  it  is  the  element  chiefly  concerned  in 
producing  nitre  ;  the  word  nitrogen  in  fact  is  derived  from 
Greek  words  meaning  generator  of  nitre.  When,  therefore^ 
water  containing  dissolved  oxygen  comes  into  contact  with 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decay,  their 
carbon  is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  as  it 
occurs  dissolved  in  the  water,  is  an  indispensable  article  of 
food  for  subaqueous  plants,  and  renders  that  water  of  brisk 
flavour  and  acceptable  to  man  and  all  animals ;  their 
nitrogen  is  oxidised  lo  nitres,  which  remain  dissolved  in 
the  watir.  The  nitre  of  the  world  may  be  a  fairly  constant 
quantity,  but  it  is  constantly  being  used  up  by  plants,  and 
by  man  in  certain  of  his  arts,  and  is  constantly  being 
replenished  by  the  oxidation  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  When,  through  want  of  knowledge  or  of  foresight 
in  man,  thisoxidation  is  incomplete  in  any  particular  well  or 
other  reservoir  of  water,  that  water  is  impure  and  may  be 
harmful,  an  important  point  that  will  be  fully  treated  when 
the  impurities  of  water  are  under  consideration:  it  is  the 
source  of  those  small  quantities  of  nitre  that  are  nearly 
always  present  in  good  drinking  waters  that  has  now  been 
described,  A  description,  by  the  way,  that  will  scarcely 
be  palatable  to  the  fastidious  or  the  merely  sentimental ; 
those  who  do  not  recognise,  or  at  all  events  realise,  the 
absolute  reign,  throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  of  wise 
rules,  or  laws,  or  commandments.  The  enlightened  see 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  beauty  of  order  and  the  perfection  of 
government,  whether  as  regards  design  or  execution.  Such 
facts  as  these  serve  to  illustrate  how  each  element  in 
nature  has  its  ceaseless  round  of  work  to  perform.  Each, 
too,  does  a  fixed  and  invariable  quantity  of  work,  the  work 
of  each  thus  fitting  in  with  the  work  of  all  the  others.     Not 
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more  certainly  does  each  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  perfect 
notes  of  a  perfectly-tuned  stringed  instrument  of  music 
vibrate  at  a  different  rate  to  the  others,  but  in  perfect 
harmony  with  them  all,  than  does  each  of  the  sixty  or 
seventy  elements  of  nature  do  it3  work  with  a  power 
special  in  kind  and  fixed  in  quantity  but  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  power  of  all  the  others. 

Siliceous  Substances. — These  are  present  in  nearly  all 
varieties  of  water;  which  might  be  expected,  considering 
first,  the  power  which  water  possesses  to  dissolve  minute 
amounts  of  almost  all  materials,  and  secondly,  the  enormous 
surface  of  gravel  and  sand,  both  of  which  are  almost 
wholly  siliceous,  and  of  siliceous  soil  generally,  over  which 
rain  water  must  trickle  on  its  way  to  wells  or  rivers. 
Siliceous  substances  are  perfectly  harmless. 

Abnormal  Substances. — Sulphates  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium are  also  met  with.  In  the  small  quantities  in  which 
such  solids  are  dissolved  in  ordinary  water  they  scarcely 
possess  any  interest  Traces  of  iron  also  are  frequently 
detected.  In  very  deep-seated  springs  ammoniacal  salts 
arc  found,  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  solid  substances  commonly  met  with  in  good  water 
occasionally  occur  in  very  large  proportions  in  mineral 
waters.  Such  waters  are  known  as  saline,  aperient, 
alkaline,  and  calcareous  waters.  An  excess  of  iron  gives 
chalybeate  water ;  of  carbonic  actd  an  acidulous  water ; 
while  sulphur,  especially  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  gives  a  sulphurous  water.  Each  of  these  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  Very  rarely  the  elements  lithium, 
barium,  strontium,  manganese,  bromine,  and  iodine  occur  ia 
mineral  waters. 

Pure  water,  that  is,  water  which  is  nothing  but  water, 
water  in  the  abstract,  having  now  been  described,  and  some 
notice  of  the  gaseous  and  solid  substances  met  with  in  one 
or  other  of  the  varieties  of  water  having  been  noticed,  those 
varieties  of  water  may  themselves  be  considered,  namely> 
distilled  water,  natural  v^'ate^3,  and  the  artificially-aerated 
waters. 
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DhtilUd  Water, 

Boil  a  small  quantity,  say,  half  a  pint^  of  water  in  a 
kettle  until  the  steam  escapes  from  the  spout  Put  a  glass 
tube  into  tlie  spout,  the  tube  slanting  downwards  from  the 
spout  towards  the  floor.  The  steam  will  be  seen  to  condense 
to  a  visible  cloud  in  the  tube,  the  cloud  to  condense  to 
drops  of  water  on  tlic  sides  of  the  tube,  the  drops  to 
coalesce,  run  down  the  tube  and  trickle  from  the  open 
extremity.  A  little  of  the  water  may  be  caught  in  a 
wine-glass.  That  Is  distilled  water.  In  preparing  it  on  a 
large  scale  it  is  desirable  tliat  in  the  place  of  the  glass  tube 
in  the  above  experiment  there  be  one  of  metal,  properly 
attached  to  the  spout,  and  that  the  spout  start  not  frona 
the  side  of  the  kettle  but  from  the  centre  of  a  securely 
fitting  lid.  The  arrangement  is  then  termed  a  still  and 
condenser.  The  tube  must  be  very  long  if  an  ounce  or  so 
of  distilled  water  is  to  be  collected.  For  economy  of  space 
the  tube  is  usually  coiled  into  a  screw-like  form  or  helix. 
Further,  the  coil,  which  rapidly  becomes  very  hot,  is  usually 
placed  in  a  tub,  the  extremity  passing  through  a  water-tight 
hole  near  the  bottom,  in  order  that,  lastly,  the  condensing 
power  of  the  coil  may  be  maintained  at  a  maximum  by  a 
current  of  cold  water  from  a  neighbouring  cistern  or  other 
source  (sea  water  or  any  ecld  water  serves  equally  well) 
being  made  to  flow  into  the  tub,  and,  therefore,  round  the 
outside  of  the  condensing  tube.  (This  current,  when  tlie 
still  is  in  action,  will,  of  course,  flow  out  of  the  tub  as  a 
useful  stream  of  hot  water.)  From  such  a  boiler,  or  still, 
and  condenser,  a  supply  of  distilled  water  is  obtained,  its 
quantity  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  apparatus. 

The  solid  substances  contained  in  the  cnginal  water 
from  which  the  distilled  water  was  obtained,  not  being 
volatile,  remain  behind  in  the  still  or  boiler.  The  gases 
contained  in  the  original  water  are  maitly  driven  out  of  the 
boiling  water  along  with  the  first  portions  of  steam,  and 
for  the  most  part  escape  into  the  air  through  the  condensing 
pipe.     A  little  air  remains  in  solution  in  the  distilled  water. 
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but  not  enough  to  prevent  it  being  flat  and  insipid.  The 
tatter  character  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  use  of  distilled  water  in  manufactories,  in  chemical 
taboratoric^  and  in  manipulations  with  medicines  in  the 
surgeries  of  dispensing  medical  men  and  the  pharmacies  of 
dispensing  chemists  and  druggists.  In  all  these  cases  the 
absence  of  the  solid  substances  in  ordinary  water  is 
essentiaL 

By  free  exposure  to  air,  or,  if  necessary,  by  appropriate 
machinery,  distilled  water  may  easily  be  charged  with  the 
gases — oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — whicli  render 
ordinary  water  so  pleasantly  palatable.  It  is  then 
invaluable  for  drinking,  In\'aluable  because,  first,  the 
mode  of  production  guarantees  the  absence  of  those 
impurities  which  may  contaminate  well  or  river  water,  and, 
secondly,  because  distilled  water  is  sometimes  available 
where  fresh  spring  water  cannot  be  obtained.  Should  any 
slight  flavour  linger  in  distilled  water,  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  heat  on  organic  matter  in  the  original  water, 
it  may  be  removed  by  passing  the  distilled  water  through 
a  cubic  foot  or  two  of  charcoal.  This  treatment  promotes 
the  destruction  of  any  such  organic  matter,  by  increasing 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  Is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid,  and 
thus  also  adds  to  the  aeration  of  the  water.  On  board  the 
ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  on  other  steam  vessels, 
where  steam  is  a  waste  product,  distilled  water,  properly 
aerated,  is  now  largely  employed  for  drinking;  purposes,  a 
luxury  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  possibly  ill-stored 
water  of  possibly  doubtful  origin  of  former  days.  Where 
steam  is  not  a  bye-product  the  cost  of  producing  distilled 
water  is  considerable,  for,  as  already  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  specific  heat  and  latent  heat  of  water,  an 
enormous  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  during;  the  conversion 
of  cold  water  into  hot,  and  hot  water  into  steam,  and  the 
fuel  for  the  production  of  this  heat,  and  the  manual  labour 
involved,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  vessels  cost  much  money, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  tliis  heat  has  all  to  be  got 
rid  of  again  before  cool  distilled  water  can  he  obtained. 
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Yet  the  cost  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  boon  being 
taken  advantage  of  under  certain  circumstancea  In 
distilling  water,  the  first  portions  should  be  thrown  away, 
because  they  contain  certain  organic  matters,  or  acids,  or 
ammonia,  resulting  from  the  action  of  heat  on  soh'ds  not 
unlikely  to  be  present  in  tlie  original  water,  and  which 
would  render  the  water  either  unpalatable,  unfitted  for  its 
uses,  or  liable  to  become  slightly  fermented  or  impure. 
The  distillation  should  also  not  be  carried  on  until  the 
still  is  dry,  because  aome  of  the  residual  solids,  or  the 
products  of  their  reaction  on  each  other,  might  be  mechanic 
cally  blown  over  into  the  distilled  water. 

Distilled  water  must  not  be  stored  in  lead  vessels  or 
drawn  through  lead  pipes,  for  lead  is  rapidly  attacked  by 
water  not  containing  solids  in  solution,  and  enough  becomes 
dissolved  to  render  the  water  more  or  less  poisonous.  The 
use,  also,  of  copper  condensing  pipes  or  copper  storing 
vessels  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  if  the  distilled  water 
is  to  be  used  for  drinking.  The  still  itself  may  be  of  copper, 
iron,  or  earthenware ;  the  condenser  may  be  made  of  tin  or 
earthenware.  Stills  and  condensers  of  all  sizes  arc  commoo 
articles  of  trade 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

HATUItAL  WATER-SUPPLIES. 

NaUtrat  Iftf/^rj.— These  are :— I.  Rain  Water,  including 
Dew ;  2.  Water  disseminated  througli  the  soil ;  3.  Marsh 
or  Pond  Water ;  4.  Lake  Water  and  Upland  Waters ; 
5.  River  Water ;  6.  Sea  Water ;  7.  Spring  Water ;  8.  Well 
Water;  g.  Mineral  Waters;  warm,  cold,  and  aerated. 

I.  Rain  Water  and  DeTv. — Of  all  natural  waters  rain  water 
contains  the  smallest  proportion  by  weight  of  dissolved 
substances,  averaging  from  two  to  three  grains  per  gallon. 
The  first  portions  of  rain  which  fall  after  dry  weather  con- 
tain, even  in  districts  remote  from  towns,  the  dust  of  the 
district  raised  by  wind,  or  dust  and  saline  matter  brought 
from  a  distance  by  wind.  If  a  gale  blow  from  the  sea  it 
may  carry  spray  far  inland,  and  minute  crystals  of  the 
accompanying  sea-salt  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope 
on  windows  against  which  the  current  blows,  or  chemically, 
in  the  first  rainfall,  sixty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
The  first  collections  of  rain  near  a  town  may  also  contain 
particles  of  soot  or  ashes.  Collected  from  the  roofs  of 
houses  ntin  may,  too,  contain  twigs,  moss,  leaves,  and 
products  of  the  decay  of  woody  tissues,  as  well  as  the 
dust  of  mortar  and  all  kinds  of  impurities  left  by  birds: 
Most  of  these  substances  will  be  in  suspension  in  the  rain 
water;  but  in  true  solution,  besides  the  saline  matters 
from  sea  spray  or  from  the  lighter  ashes  discharged  from 
diimneys,  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  present,  products  of  chemical  decompositions  in 
factories,  or,  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid,  products  of  the 
combustion  of  sulphur,  etc,  in  coals.  After  a  thunder 
storm  minute  amounts  of  nitric  acid  may  be  found  in  rain, 
a  product,  probably,  of  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  air  under  the  in6ucncc  of  the  electric 
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current.  Ammonia  appears  to  be  a  constant  constituent 
of  the  ^r,  and  therefore  is  a  constant  constituent  of  rain 
water ;  usually  in  chemical  union  with  one  of  tlie  acids 
mentioned.  Besides  these  solid  matters,  rain  water  contains 
the  gases  of  the  air,  ten  gallons  holding  in  solution  about  a 
pint  and  a  quarter  of  nitrogen,  less  than  a  pint  of  oxygen 
and  about  an  eighth  of  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

When  rain  water  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes 
great  care  should  l>e  observed  in  its  collection,  storage,  etc 
Usually  it  will  be  collected  from  roofs.  Trees  should  not 
overhang  the  roofs.  The  presence  of  birds  should  be 
discouraged.  The  roofs  should  be  kept  free  from  collections 
of  moss,  etc  Gutters  should  be  periodically  brushed  out 
Means  should  be  provided  for  preventing  the  collection  of 
the  first  runnings  after  dry  weather.  If  arrangements  can 
be  adopted  for  filtering  the  supplies  for  drinking  purposes 
through  3  cubic  yard  or  two  of  clean  red  gravel,  and 
afterwards  through  a  cubic  foot  or  two  of  charcoal,  good 
well-aerated  water  may  be  obtained.  Other  filters  may  be 
used.  Tanks  should  be  above-ground  and  covered,  or,  if 
below,  be  of  brickwork  set  in  cement  and  plastered  over  or 
"  floated "  in  cement.  The  use  of  lead-lined  tanks  and 
leaden  pumps  should  be  avoided,  for  soft  water  is  liable  to 
attack  lead  and  dissolve  enough  to  render  the  water 
harmful:  an  iron  pump  may  be  employed.  In  some  dry 
countries  the  inhabitants  are  largely  dependent  on  stored 
rain  for  their  supplies  of  potable  water,  and  when  the 
reservoirs  are  small,  crude,  underground  tanks,  the  water 
often  becomes  impure  to  a  revolting  degree. 

Dew  resembles  rain  water  but  usually  contains  somewhat 
larger  proportions  of  solid  matters,  both  in  suspension 
and  solution,  the  quantity  commonly  amounting  to  five  or 
six  grains  per  gallon.  This  is  owing  to  its  being  deposited 
from  the  layers  of  air  which,  being  nearest  the  earth,  are 
most  liable  to  be  charged  with  light  dust,  or  with  the  gases 
and  smoke  of  chimneys,  exhalations  from  manured  ground, 
etc.  Enormous  quantities  of  dew  arc  sometimes  deposited, 
especially  on  or  rather  just  within  the  surface  of  porout; 
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eoila,  and  particularly  in  summer,  when  the  air,  being  very 
warm  in  the  day,  will  hold  most  water  in  solution,  and 
when  the  nights,  being  clear,  allow  of  the  warmth  of  the 
earth  radiating  away,  and  the  deposition  ol  the  moisture  on 
the  thus  cooled  surface.  During  cloudy  nights  the  heat 
of  the  ground  is  reflected  back  by  the  clouds  and,  con- 
sequently, far  less  moisture,  or  dew,  can  condense  on  the 
soil ;  in  cloudy  weather,  however,  obviously  less  dew  will 
probably  be  requircd. 

2,  Water  Disseminated  through  the  Soil. — It  is  well 
known  that  rain  does  not  at  once  pass  through  the  ground 
on  which  it  falls,  flowing  on  until  it  reaches  the  lowest 
possible  level,  but  remains  suspended  in  or  soaking  the 
soil  as  in  a  sponger  This  is  partly  due  to  the  facts  that  the 
pores  or  minute  channels  of  the  soil  are  not  always  large 
enough  to  allow  of  tlie  water  getting  away  at  once,  and  that 
the  friction  and  consequent  resistance  between  the  water 
and  the  sides  of  the  tortuous  channels  is  so  great  that  in 
overcoming  it  much  time  is  occupied.  But  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  that  great  amount  of  adhesion  which  water  has  for  the 
surfaces  of  solids,  and  which  has  already  been  alluded  to 
on  page  555-  Minute  pores  or  tubes  such  as  those  of 
the  soil  present  very  large  amounts  of  surface  to  inliltcring 
water,  hence  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  water  that  can 
be  retained  within  soils.  Even  the  dissolved  vapour  of 
water  contained  in  dry  air  is  greedily  absorbed  by  porous 
bodies.  Weigh  an  ordinary  overcoat  that  has  been 
hanging  in  a  hall  for,  say,  twenty-four  hours  in  fairly  dry 
weather.  Place  it  in  front  of  a  fire  for  an  hour.  Weigh 
it  again.  It  will  be  found  to  have  lost  three  or  four  ounces 
of  moisture,  or  as  much  water  as  would  fill  two  wine  glasses. 
The  amount  will  be  much  greater  on  a  damp  day.  Soil 
tlius  absorbs  moisture  even  from  air  not  vi-tibly  damp. 
The  power  of  porous  bodies  to  absorb  and  retain  fluids 
will  be  realised  when  one  recalls  the  rapidity  with  which 
tea  or  coffee,  etc  will  rise  up  into  and  be  retained  by  a  lump 
of  sugar  placed  in  a  table-spoon  half  filled  with  the  fluid. 
Such  capillary  attraction  (capillary,  from  eapillus  a  hair) 
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may  be  still  better  demonstrated  by  using  glass  tubes  as 
narrow  as  hairs.  At  summer  temperatures  in  a  wetted 
tube  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  water  will  rise 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  notwithstanding  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  water,  when  the  end  of  the  tube  is  placed 
within  a  drop  of  water  or  into  a  thin  layer  of  water.  A 
cubic  foot  of  porous  earth  will  readily  take  up  and  retain 
several  pounds  of  water.  The  source  of  the  large  volumes 
of  water  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  trees 
and  plants  during  dry  weather  will  now  perhaps  be  under- 
stood ;  it  is  contained  within  the  pores  of  the  soil.  One 
can  now  realise  also  why  river  beds  do  not  rapidly  fill 
during  rain  and  as  rapidly  become  dry  soon  after  rain  has 
ceased  to  fall;  the  adhesion  of  the  water  for  the  porous 
surfaces  in  the  soil  retards  the  (low  down  to  the  river  that 
gravitation  would  otherwise  very  rapidly  detei mine. 

From  the  surface  of  the  ground  much  water  is  directly 
returned  to  the  air  by  evaporation.  But  much  passes 
through  the  soil,  being  thus  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
to  ponds  or  marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas,  and  to  the 
great  underground  stores  into  which  our  wells  dip,  and 
which  sometimes  burst  out  from  the  ground  at  lower  levels, 
forming  what  are  termed  springs.  Every  drop  of  water 
thus  flowing  through  the  pores  of  the  soil,  and  passing  over 
an  enormous  amount  of  surface,  has  tlie  fullest  opportunity 
of  dissolving  from  the  soil  whatever  it  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving. The  names  and  characters  of  the  dissolved 
gaseous,  calcareous,  magncsian,  saline,  and  siliceous  sub- 
stances have  been  given  on  pages  562  to  569.  The  amounts 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  various  natural  waters  will  be 
described  in  the  following  pages.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  are  dissolved  will  now  be  realised,  after 
what  has  just  been  stated  respecting  the  porosity  of  so!!, 
the  great  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pores,  and  the 
manner  in  which  every  drop  of  water  passes  over  a 
relatively  almost  unlimited  amount  of  the  soil. 

3.  Marsh  or  Pond  Water. — Marsh  waters  are  shallow 
collections  of  rain  water,  or,  near  the  sea,  of  a  mixture 
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fH^^  water  and  sea  water.  Such  pools  abound  in 
Vegetable  growths  of  all  kinds.  From  their  shallowness 
thty  are  soon  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then 
ensues  decomposition,  fermentation,  and  decay  of  dead 
matter,  overtaxing  altogether  the  purifying  power  of 
the  dissolved  oxygen.  The  result  is  a  fluid  more  or  less 
chatted  with  badly-smelling  gases  and  dissolved  vegetable 
matter,  which,  though  small  In  amount,  amounting  some- 
times to  not  more  than  five  or  ten  grains  per  gallon,  when 
no  sea  water  is  present,  is  in  a  state  of  change  and  liable 
to  set  up  disease  in  those  who  incautiously  drink  or  are 
more  or  less  compelled  occasionally  to  drink  such  waters. 
The  dark-coloured  peaty  pools  on  mountains  arc  far  less 
ibblc  to  do  harm,  especially  if  the  water  is  merely  peaty  and 
not  much  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

A  pond  is  a  collection  of  water  which  varies  in  character 
from  the  water  of  a  large  pool  in  a  marsh  or  swamp  to  the 
good  potable  water  of  a  lake.  It  may  be  little  else  than 
rain  water  with  five  or  ten  grains  per  gallon  of  dissolved 
solids,  soft  for  washing  purposes,  and  fit  for  cooking  purposes 
and  for  drinking.  Pond  water  of  this  character  is  not 
often  met  with.  On  the  other  hanj,  it  may  be  the  mere 
diluted  sewage  of  a  farmyard,  of  a  row  of  cottages,  or  of  a 
village,  disgusting  alike  to  eyes  and  nose.  If  the  water  is 
desired  for  drinking  and  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
quality,  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  avoid  the  water  if 
possible.  In  other  cases,  the  opinion  of  a  professional 
chemist  should  be  obtained. 

4.  LaJtg  IVaiir. — The  water  of  lakes  is  usually  rain 
water  which  has  fallen  direct,  or  has  first  fallen  on  surround- 
ing districts  and  then  drained  into  the  lake  ;  but  it  may  be 
little  else  than  river  water,  if  the  lake  is  the  mere  expansion 
of  the  local  stream.  The  character  of  the  gases  and  solids 
dissolved  in  it  will  vary  in  nature  and  amount  acconling  as 

I  the  adjacent  districts  are  more  or  less  populated  and 
cultivated ;  according  as  the  adjacent  grounds,  rocks,  or 
hills,  are  of  a  calcareous  or  non- calcareous  nature,  the 
former  being  slightly  soluble,  but  the  latter  almost  ia- 
vol.  IV. — H.  It  1  ^ 
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soluble  in  water ;  and  according  as  the  lake  has  or  has  not 
the  more  usual  river  outlet  In  hot  countries,  especially  if 
the  ground  be  volcanic  or  highly  saline,  and  the  water 
draining  into  the  lake  does  not  escape  In  volume  as  a  river 
or  by  soakage,  but  only  by  evaporation,  the  water  becomes 
highly  charged  with  salts.  The  best  known  illustration  of 
a  lake  of  this  kind  is  the  ancient  Lams  Asphaltites,  or  so- 
called  Dead  Sea,  in  the  south-cast  of  the  Holy  Land  near 
the  borders  of  Arabia  ;  but  a  more  useful  illustration  would 
be  the  Elton  Lake,  in  Russia,  which  is  practically  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt,  annually  yielding  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  that  substance.  The  so-called  borax 
lake  in  California  now  contains  no  water  at  all,  but  U  a 
collection  of  masses  of  common  salt,  glauber's  salt,  carbonate 
of  sodium,  borax,  blue  earth,  etc.  the  residue  of  the  former 
lake,  from  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  evaporated  all 
water, 

Ahalvsis  or  THE  Water  op  the  Dead  Sea. 

Gi*iiis  pet  ^illa 

Chloride  of  Potassium  ••••>.  Sjj 

Chloride  of  Sodium 8477 

Chloride  of  Calcium 1718 

Sulphale  of  Cilcium      .         .         .         .         ,         .  46 

Carbonntc  uf  Calcium trace 

Chloride  of  Magnesium           .....  5475 

Bromide  of  Magnesium         .....  176 

Chloride  of  Manganese          ■        •        •        >        *  4 

Chloride  of  Aluminium          .....  39 

Chloiide  of  Iron  .......  2 

Silica trace 

Nilrogenoua  Organic  Matter          ....  44 

Total  dissolved  solids      '        •       •       •    16,830 
Water        ........    65,110 

One  gallon,  or  grains  weight    ■        •        >    81,040 


No  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
therefore,  is  siilid  matter.  One  gallon  of  pure  fresh  water 
weighs  ten  pounds  or  seventy  thousand  grains,  one  gallon 
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of  the  Dead  Sea  water  weighs  about  eleven  pounds  aad 
three-quarters  or  eighty-two  thousand  and  forty  grains. 
The  chief  of  the  salts  mentioned  have  already  been 
described,  the  others  are  of  no  general  interest. 

In  Britain  a  characteristic  of  lakes  is  that  they  contain 
less  dissolved  solids  than  any  other  of  our  natural  waters, 
in  this  respect  standing  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  salt 
lakes  just  alluded  to.  Thus,  Loch  Katrine  in  Scotland, 
which  supplies  Glasgow  with  water,  contains  only  about 
two  grains  of  dissolved  solids  in  one  gallon  ;  Tliirlmere,  in 
Cumberland,  often  less  than  two  grains ;  Bala,  in  Wales, 
about  two  grains.  This  arises  from  the  facts  that,  first, 
the  lakes  are  surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains  of  such  a 
height  that  the  rain  flows  down  their  sides  too  rapidly  to 
allow  of  much  mineral  matter  going  into  solution  ;  secondly, 
the  rocks  are  mostly  close-grained,  not  allowing  of  much 
penetration  by  rain  ;  thirdly,  the  rocks  contain  very  little 
limestone  or  other  matter  soluble  in  water ;  fourthly,  the 
rain  which  passes  o\-er  them  contains  very  little  carbonic 
acid,  the  chief  solvent  of  limestone.  The  following  Tables 
give  (the  first)  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  gases  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  Loch  Katrine  water,  and  (the  second)  the 
nature  and  amounts  of  the  compounds,  or,  rather  of  the 
separate  acids  and  bases  obtained  by  chemical  analj'sts, 
and  which  in  a  state  of  union  form  the  salts  or  compounds, 
contained  in  one  gallon  of  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine. 

Cases  in  Loch  Katrine  Water. 
(Cubic  Inches  per  Gallon.    One  G:tUan  w  rj^i  cub.  in.) 


Nitrogen  gas 
Oxygen  gas  . 
Carbonic  add  gas . 


4-8 

2-0 

0-3 
7-1 


EThc  ga<<c3  dissolved  in  our  other  mountain  lakes  arc  the 
same  in  kind  and  differ  but  little  in  amount 
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MiKERAL  Matter  in  Loch  Katrine  Water. 

Sedmal  p&rt>  or  k 
gnlit  per  j^Iun. 

Potash.        »...*•.  n-ojo 

Soda    ........  o'324 

Lime 0-513 

Magnesia      .        ,        .        .        .        .        .  o'i;3 

Iron  oxide 0-240 

Sulphuric  anhydride o'463 

Carbonic  anhydride 0*393 

Phosphoric  anhydride trace 

Silica o'i33 

Chloride  of  sodium         .        .        .        •        •  o'ois 

Total  dissolved  solids         *        .        .  3*149 

Water      ....••     69.997*851 

One  gdlon,  or  grains  weight    .        .        •        .    70.000*000 


These  bases  and  anhydrides  are  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination  Jn  the  water.  The  compounds  will  be  chiefly 
the  sulphates  of  sodium  and  calcium.  The  whole  of  the 
solids  yielded  by  five  gallons  of  the  water  (loj  grains)  might 
be  heaped  on  a  threepenny-piece.  The  hardness  of  the 
water  will  be  scarcely  one  degree  per  gallon,  that  is,  such 
an  amount  as  would  in  spring  waters  be  produced  by  one 
grain  of  chalk  ;  the  water  is,  in  fact,  practically  as  soft  as 
rain  water.  The  solids  in  our  other  mountain  lakes  arc 
the  same  in  kind  and  differ  but  little  in  amount,  ak  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  Table  adapted  from  data  given  in  the 
sixth  Report  (1868)  of  the  Rivers  I'ollution  Commissioit 
The  Table  shows  not  only  the  amount  of  dissolved  solids^ 
but  gives  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenous  solids,  ammonia,  chlorine  in  combination  as 
chlorides,  and  the  slight  hardness  of  tlie  respective  waters. 
The  average  amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution  in  such 
waters  is  so  small  that  if  ten  gallons  (sixty  wine  bottles) 
were  evaporated  over  a  fire  until  the  water  were  all 
■dissipated  as  steam  the  residual  solid  material  (26  grains) 
might  all  be  heaped  on  a  shilling. 
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Dissolved  Solids  of  Lake  Watek. 

(The  ficTic;?  shnvi  grains  iir  ilocim.il  parls  of  n  grain  pet  gnllon.) 
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Ball.  Jgly,  1867     .     .     . 

'95 

■159 

0007 

■0007 

•00 

o-jio 

0-07 

0'JI|0'28 

Ciiismerc,  Sept..  1868 

!  91 

■'V°3! 

■<xxi7 

-0 

■550 

•0 

1-S.j 

[■S* 

RyJ»l,  Sept.,  1868      .     . 

311 

■[;S 

■OJOI 

-0014 

•0 

■4S3 

■4<) 

l-68'i-l7 

Windcnncre,   Sepl.,   iSfiS 

4  oj 

•ac9 

■05JJ 

-0014 

■0126 

■693 

I'I2 

1-682-80 

Ilawctwatcr.  M.if.  1S67  . 
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-III 
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■OOaS 

■0 

■3J8 

O'O 

■91 

-91 

(JUswatcr.  May.  1867 

1-54 

■047 

■oooc 

'0021 

■003S 

■410 

■35 

-98 

'■33 

Thiflincte.  May.  l8(i7 
Waiiiiillaih,  May,  1S67   . 

1-86 

■136 

■oos8 

■0031 

00J4 

■364 

O'O 

■49 

■49 

J- 13 

■au 

■0077 

0014 

0042 

., 

TO 

Dnwuiiit^ici,  Sdpt,,  1868 

4-59 

■isi 

■0301 

■0007 

■903 

. , 

1-19 

\-^ 

Btiaraltiwailc:,  Sept.,  ItKS 

31s 

■108 

■01  >9 

0 

■0 

■903 

■S6 

140 

Boltcrniore,  Sept.,  1868  . 

1-49 

■080 

twSo 

ooiS 

■0 

■613 

■0 

"TO 

■70 

CruKimock,  Sept.,  18C1S   . 

1-84 

■isS 

■0405 

-0049 

0 

■613 

■0 

■91 

■91 

Ennenlsle.  Sept.,  l368     . 

rji 

•039 

0119 

■0 

■0 

■693 

■0 

■98 

■9S 

Loch  KKirinf,  A'ig.,  1S70 

\-U 

■IJ9 

■0154 

■0007 

■0 

■595 

■0 

■63 

■&3 

Lotb  Lqtnonj.  July,  1S70 

I '40 

-I7i 

■017 

-000 

■000 

0-840 

o-o; 

1-00 

207 

Avctagej 

i-65 

■'34 

•ta 

'0014 

'0014 

■566 

■•7 

i-oj 

1-3 

Lake  waters  of  tl;c  above  character  are  valuable  for  steam 
purposes,  for  they  do  not  yield  the  boiler  incrustations  or 
"  fur  "  so  characteristic  of  hard  calcareous  waters.  They  also 
arc  valuable  for  many  factory  purposes,  and  for  all  waging 
operations,  inasmuch  as  their  softness  ensures  absence  of 
curd  when  they  are  used  with  soap.  For  drinking  purposes 
tJiese  waters  are  perfectly  wholesome,  indeed  their  freedom 
from  any  suspicion  of  sewage  contamination,  with  its  con- 
sequent possible  harmfulncss,  renders  them  desirable 
potable  waters.  The  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  however, 
makes  them  flat  on  the  palate,  while  the  peaty  matter  oftert 
present  gives  them  a  faint  bitterish  taste,  and  a  faint 
brownish-yellow  unattractive  colour.  Fortunately,  their 
free  exposure  to,  and  consequent  admixture  with  air 
during  tlieir  broken  and  tumbled  travels  in  rough  rocky 
beds  as  they  flow  towards  towns,  promotes  the  oxidation 
of  the  carbonaceous  peaty  matter  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
at  one  and  the  same  tnumcnt  decreasing  their  colour  and 
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flavour  and  increasing  thdr  aeration  and  palatable  cha- 
racter. Thorough  filtration  through  clean  red  grave!  or 
sand  accelerates  such  oxidation.  On  the  small  scale  filtra- 
tion tlirough  a  cubic  foot  or  tivo  of  coarse  wood  charcoal 
faBS  a  similar  and  excellent  effect,  not  because  any 
medianical  removal  of  matter  takes  place,  such  as  goes  on 
in  tihe  filtration  of  turbid  water,  but  because  the  air  and  the 
dissolved  peaty  matter  are  brought  together  as  in  a  furnace^ 
undergo  as  true  a  combustion  as  they  would  \\\  any  ordinary 
furnace  or  fire-grate,  and  as  truly  yield  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  latter  giving  the  desired  and  usual  sense  of  sharpness 
in  the  water  as  it  passes  over  the  palate.  The  same  action 
goes  on  as  the  water  passes  through  gravel,  especially  red 
ferruginous  gravel,  and,  indeed,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
air  aud  the  peaty  or  other  carbonaceous  matters  come 
together. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  composition  and 
quality  of  tliese  lake  waters  applies  to  all  the  upland 
surface  waters  which  supply  such  lakes,  and  to  the  brooks  or 
becks  and  rivers  formed  by  the  waters,  wlicther  they  pre- 
viously or  afterwards  expand  into  lakes  or  not  The 
waters  mentioned  are  all  supplied  from  the  surfaces  of  wliat 
geologists  term  Metamorphic,  Cambrian,  Silurian,  «nd 
Devonian  rocks.  Gathering  grounds  of  simitar  geolc^cal 
character  are  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  and  furnish 
some  of  our  largest  towns  in  the  southern  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland  with  highly 
prized  supplies  of  good  water. 

The  upland  surface  waters  from  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Scotland,  resemble  those  just 
mentioned,  but  are  somewhat  more  peaty,  and  therefore 
require  more  prolonged  contact  with  air  before  they  becomo 
pleasantly  potable. 

The  upland  surface  waters  of  the  Yoredale  and  Mill- 
stone Grit  and  the  non-calcareous  portion  of  the  Coal 
Measures  may  also  be  classed  with  the  waters  now  under 
I  consideration,  but  contain  about  twice  as  much  solids  in 
Blution ;  not  more,  however,  than  the  still  very  small  quantity 
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of  five  or  six  grains  per  gallon.  They  arc  very  soft,  the 
hardness  being  about  three  degrees  per  gallon.  They 
contain  much  peaty  matter.  Many  towns  in  Lancashire 
and  Ydrkshire  are  supplied  with  such  waters. 

Ail  the  foregoing  upland  and  peaty  waters  are  drawn 
from  non-calcareous  surfaces,  that  is  to  say,  surfaces  of  rocks 
which  do  not  contain  chalk  or  other  form  of  limestone 
soluble  in  water  itself.or  soluble  by  aid  of  the  carbonic  acid 
present  in  water.  The  calcareous  or  limestone  uplands, 
however,  such  as  those  which  yield  the  waters  flowing  into 
many  Yorkshire,  Northumberland  and  Durham  streams, 
and  which  supply  the  basins  of  the  Trent,  Mersey,  Kibble. 
Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Forth,  Tweed,  Clyde,  etc,  also  furnish 
peaty  waters,  which  are  collected  in  natural  or  artificial 
lakes  and  reservoirs  and  &upp!icd,  after  due  aeration,  to 
towns.  They  contaiti  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  per  gallon  of 
dissolved  solids,  have  eight  or  ten  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  often  are  very  peaty  when  first  collected. 

The  peat  which  gives  the  character  to  all  these  lake 
waters,  or  waters  similar  to  the  waters  of  our  British  lakes, 
is  a  layer,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  thick,  of  a  more 
or  less  soft  woody  mass  of  the  roots,  twigs,  etc,  of  many 
past  generations  of  decayed  grasses,  mosses,  heallier  and 
shrubs,  etc  The  colouring  matter  which  it  yields  to  the 
rain  which  falls  on  and  flows  from  it  is  perfectly  harmless. 
It  contributes,  however,  an  appearance  and  a  flavour  which 
are  unplcas.int  in  drinking  water.  Instinct,  at  all  events  in 
man,  requires  that  water  be  colourless,  clear  and  even  spark- 
ling, and  either  tasteless  or,  rather,  that  it  shall  have  a  so- 
called  sharp  "clean  "  ctlect  on  the  palate.  The  only  prac- 
ticable process  for  the  removal  of  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
peaty  water  is  that  of  oxidation,  or  slow,  but  true,  combus- 
tion, between  the  peaty  matter  and  the  oxygen  dissolved 
in  the  water,  as  already  described. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NATURAL  WATER-SUPPLIES— (continued). 

5.  River  water. — The  rain  that  falls  on  higher  parts  of  th« 
world  flows  by  gravitation  to  Che  lower,  wearing  out 
channels  for  itself  in  its  course.  When  the  resulting 
streams  are  of  a  certain  not  very  wcU-defined  size,  they  are 
termed  rivers.  Clearly  river  water  is,  therefore,  primarily 
rain  water,  and  the  cliaraclers  of  rain  water  have  already 
been  considered  (p.  57j).  But  it  is,  ilso.  rain  water  of  which 
part  has  penetrated  surfaces  on  higher  ground,  has  become 
disseminated  through  the  subsoil,  has  dissolved  from  the 
enormous  surfaces  of  the  pores  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
has  passed  much  of  the  soluble  matters  of  the  soil,  as 
previously  described  (p.  576),  has  found  an  outlet  on  the 
hillsides  of  lower  ground,  and  has  then  made  its  way  into 
a  river.  Therefore  river  water  is  a  mixture  of  upland 
surface  water  and  spring  water.  Upland  surface  water  is  a 
good  source  of  potable  water,  and  spring  water,  as  will  be 
sliown  hereafter,  is  potable.  Bui.  further,  river  water 
receives  the  surface  waters  of  lowlands,  Now,  in  a  highly- 
populated  country  like  England,  that  amounts  to  its  receiv- 
ing not  only  all  the  water  that  has  been  pumped  from,  or, 
putting  facts  in  another  form,  has  fallen  on  those  lowlands, 
but  to  its  receiving  that  large  proportion  of  the  water  which 
has  been  changed  into  more  or  less,  often  less,  purified 
general  drainage  and  sewage  of  highly  cultivated  and 
grazed  lands,  cattle  sheds,  stables,  and  inhabited  houses;. 
If  such  drainage  has  first  passed  through  an  adequate 
quantity  of  porous  soil  before  joining  a  river,  it  has  hcen 
subjected  to  that  oxidation  or  slow  combustion  which  has 
more  than  once  been  described,  and  which  truly  bums  up 
all  the  impurities,  reconverting  the  water  called  sewage  or 
drainage  into  water  called  water,  and  which  water,  more* 
over,  i.i  as  good  and  perhap.'i  better   in  quality  for  drinking 
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purposes  than  it  was  before  the  fouling  took  place,  Eveiy- 
body  well  knows,  however,  that  much  of  the  household 
sewage  water  tliat  gains  access  to  rivers  is  not  thus  purified, 
hence  the  well-founded  susptciou  generally  entertained 
against  river  water  for  drinking  purposes.  But,  fortunately, 
the  purilication  which  sewage  water  is  subjected  to  as  it 
passes  through  porous  ground  it  also  is  exposed  to  the 
moment  it  enters  a  river.  Indeed,  no  sooner  is  water 
fouled  than  the  air  in  the  water  commences  to  burn  up  the 
foul  matter.  This  burning  takes  time ;  still,  if  a  large 
surface  of  the  water  is  exposed,  so  that  as  much  air  shall  be 
absorbed  as  is  used  up  in  the  destruction  of  the  foul  matter, 
and  esjiecialiy,  therefore,  if  tile  river  has  an  opportunity  of 
getting  well  mixed  with  air  in  passing  over  weirs  or  in 
tumbling  over  a  broken  bed,  or  in  passing  through  artificial 
gravel  filters  or  sand  filters,  the  foul  matter  is  entirely 
burned.  The  elements  of  that  matter  are  then  converted 
into  harmless  and  useful  substances,  namely,  the  element 
nitrogen  into  nitre  (see  p.  567)  and  the  clement  carbon  into 
the  valuable  aerating  gas  termed  carbonic  acid  (p.  563). 
Whether  or  not  any  particular  river  used  as  a  source  of 
potable  water  is  or  is  not  in  this  purilied  condition  at  the 
place  of  intake  of  the  water  supply  is  a  matter  of  eyidencC 
which  the  professional  chemist  alone  can  furnish.  If  the 
purifying  jKiwer  of  the  dissolved  air  is  over-taxed,  the  pro- 
portion of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water  will  be  very 
small. 

Qases  in  River  Water. — The  late  Dr.  William  Allen 
Miller  examined  the  water  of  the  river  Thames  from  the 
point  of  view  just  mentioned,  in  August,  1859.  The  water 
as  it  passed  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  London 
was  at  that  time  much  contaminated,  more  so  tliai)  now, 
and  tlic  difference  in  the  proportion  of  dissolved  oxygen  at 
Greenwich,  where  the  river  was  then  at  its  worst,  as  com- 
pared with  the  proportion  at  Kingston,  before  the  river 
entered  London,  where  the  water  was  fairly  well  aerated,  or 
even  at  Erith,  where  the  air  again  began  to  assert  its 
mastery,  was  most  marked. 
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Influence  of  Air  as  against  Seivaiie  is  Kivcr  Water. 


Temp,  of  rivir  ji"  F. 

Klne  lorih 

Hanjmf^r' 
krQUb, 

wich. 

Wool- 
wich. 

£iiih. 

Total    quautily   nfj 
£15  in  cubic  in.  > 
jier  gallon.          | 

14-67 

Notdc- 
Icrmined. 

"7-49 

19-77 

•750 

20-64 

Carbonic  Kid      . 

Oxygen     ... 

Niitogcn  .     .     . 

8-4a 

2-07 

4  18 

Not  de- 
tcmiincd. 

116 

4-24 

11-56 

0-43 

4-5" 

15-43 

0-07 

4'2S 

13-40 

0-07 
4-03 

o-s* 
4-3« 

Proportion  of  oxy- 
gen 10  nitrogen. 

1:2 

1:3-7 

1:10-5 

I  ;6o 

1:51 

1:81 

The  dissolved  solids  in  river  icater  are  those  already 
stated  to  be  present  in  variable  proportions  in  all  waters 
that  have  passed  over  or  have  penetrated  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  namely :  calcareous  with  a  little  associated  tnag- 
nesian  matter,  small  in  amount  from  non -calcareous 
gathering  grounds,  but  forming  the  chief  dissolved  solids  in 
limestone  or  chalk  districts;  a  few  grains  per  gallon  of 
ordinary  saline  substances  ;  and  a  little  silica,  etc. 

The  annexed  table  (page  587)  shows  the  nature  and 
amounts  of  solids  in  solution  in  waters  of  various  rivers. 

The  proportionof  organic  (animal  or  vegetable)  impurities 
in  river  water  cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  weight 
But  the  relative  impurity  of  water  can  be  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  noting  the  proportions  of  the  elements 
(carbon  and  nitrogen)  of  that  organic  matter  yielded  under 
conditions  which  will  hereafter  be  described  (the  "combus- 
tion "  method) ;  by  noting  the  amount  of  ammonia  which  it 
will  yield  under  certain  circumstances  (the  "ammonia" 
method) ;  or  by  noting  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  for 
completely  oxidising  or  burning  up  the  organic  matter 
(the  "ox>^n"  method).  The  second  and  third  methods 
were  those  employed  by  Ttdy  in  drawing  up  the  statement 
on  page  588  of  the  composilion  and  quality  of  river  water 
eupplied  to  Ixmdon  by  the  five  Thames  companies  in  1S77 
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and  the  appended  memoranda  showing  the  extremes  of 
the  mean  numbers  given  in  the  table.  The  so-called  "  New 
River "  Company  and  the  East  London  Company  lar^ly 
draw  from  Ihc  river  Lea.  Tlie  Kent  water  is  a  deep  well 
water ;  its  analysis  will  scivc  to  give  a  complete  view  of 
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the  character  of  the  water  supplied  to  London  by  the 
eight  companies,  but  is  included  more  especially  to  show 
the  great  superiority,  as  regards  absence  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  of  deep  well  water  as  compared  with 
river  waters.  This  point  is  demonstrated  in  the  low  figure* 
in  the  two  ammonia  columns  and  the  oxygen  column. 
The  total  solids  in  the  Kent  water  are  greater  in  amount 
than  in  the  river  water  by  about  eight  grains  per  gallon  of 
calcareous  matter;  this  docs  not  reduce  the  value  of  the 
water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  it  could  be  removed. 

Cf^ttt  jHnclieit. — The  total  solid  mntter  cbtAJncd  by  evaporitlioB 
to  dtj'ncss  ranged  from  i7'oogrs.  per  gallon  in  Jiily.io  irgo  grs,  in 
MuKh.  The  nitrogen  as  iiiI:itC3,  clc,  ranged  from  O'ooo  gr.  ptr 
gaJlon  in  August,  September  and  Oclobcr,  to  o'igs  gr.  in  March. 
The  oxifgen  requitnl  to  oxiditc  the  organic  and  other  matters  ranged 
from  oon  gr.  per  gallon  in  August,  to  0-13;  gr.  in  Janu.^ry. 

Wat  MiiiilUs4X.—T't\ii  total  solid  matter  ntigcd  from  17TO  grs.  per 
Knllon  in  July,  to  *)70  grs.  in  February,  The  nitrogen  as  nitrates, 
etc,  ranged  from  0-090  gr.  per  gallon  In  August  and  October,  to  0180 
p.  in  February.  The  oxygen  tequirtd  to  onidite  the  organic  and 
other  oxidiz^tble  matters  ranged  (com  0041  gr.  per  gallon  in  November, 
too'133  gr.  in  January, 

Sfiuiiv/ark  and  yaurAaU.—ThK  total  solid  matter  ranged  from 
1670  grt.  per  gallon  in  August,  to  2o'8o  grs.  in  April.  The  nitrogen 
as  nitrates  ranged  from  0-097  gr.  per  gallon  in  October,  lo  o'lgS  gr. 
in  March.  The  oxygen  regiiiied  to  oxidiic  the  organic  matter,  eic^ 
ranged  fromo'ojo  gr.  per  gallon  in  July  to  o'ljS  gr.  m  January. 

Cfuttta. — The  total  solid  matter  ningcd  from  I7'4  grs.  per  gallon  in 
July,  to  ii"3o  grs.  in  February.  The  nitrogen  as  nitrates,  etc.,  r.inged 
Croni  o'09O  gr.  per  g;illun  in  June  and  July,  to  o'iSo  gr.  In  February. 
The  oxygen  required  by  the  organic  matter,  etc.,  rangci)  from  o%31 
gr.  per  gallon  in  August,  to  orio  gr.  in  January. 

ZJijiK^M.— The  total  solid  matter  ranged  from  1700 grs.  per  gajlon 
(n  July,  to  li'iogr«.  in  ApriL  The  nitrogen  as  nitrates,  clc,  ranged 
from  o'lzo  gr.  per  gallon  in  July  and  December,  to  o'zio  grs.  in 
January  and  February,  The  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic 
matter,  etc.,  ranged  from  0-047  gr.  per  gallon  in  October,  to  o-094  gr. 
ia  January. 

A"**/.— The  total  solid  mailer  ruiged  from  3610  grs.  per  gallon  in 
October,  10  31^00  grj,  in  May.  The  nitrogen  as  nitrates,  etc,  ranged 
from  o'30O  gr.  per  gallon  in  July,  to  0-450  gr.  in  June.  The  oxygen 
rc<iuired  to  oxiditu  the  organic  matter,  etc.,  ranged  from  0V»1  gr.  per 
gallon  in  February,  to  001 S  gr.  in  July. 
Hew  Rh^r.—Tbe  total  solid  luattcr  ranged  from  1610  gn.  per 
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gallon  In  September,  to  2170  gis.  in  Fcbniary.  The  nitrogen  ai 
nitrates,  etc..  langed  from  o'loo  gr.  per  gallon  in  November,  to  o'2[6 
gr.  in  January,  The  oxygen  required  to  oxidiic  the  organic  nutter, 
etc,  ranged  from  o'o:?  gr.  per  gallon  in  September,  to  0'094  rt.  to 
January, 

East  LotutoH. — The  total  solid  matter  ranged  from  I4'90  grs.  per 
gallon  in  December,  to  2270  grs.  in  January.  The  nitrogen  a* 
nitrates,  etc.,  ranged  from  O'ogo  gr.  per  gallon  in  June  and  July,  to 
o'lSogr.  in  February.  The  oxygcii  required  to  oxidize  ihc  organic 
matter,  etc.,  ranged  from  0^28  gr.  per  gallon  in  May,  to  0*079  S'-  i*^ 
January. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  river  water,  as 
regards  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  by  noting  the  pro- 
portion of  two  of  the  constituent  elements  (carbon  and 
nitrogen)  of  such  organic  matter  was  employed  by 
Frankland  in  drawing  tip  data  from  whichthe  followingtabic 
is  adapted.  Here  again  the  very  low  proportion  of  organic 
carbon  and  organic  nitrogen  and  therefore  of  organic  matter, 
that  is,  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  in  the  deep  wells  of 
the  chalk  (forming  the  Kent  Company's  water)  as  compared 
with  the  proportions  in  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Lea  or 
Thames,  is  particularly  striking. 

AvKRAGK  Composition  or  Lokdoh  Water,  1S6S  to  1677. 
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The  facts  brought  out  in  the  foregoing  tables  and 
statements  respecting  Thames  water  may  be  regarded  as 
illustrating  general  principles  applicable  to  the  waters  of 
most  rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  mineral  and  organic  solids  dissolved, 
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river  water  may  and  often  does  contain  solid  matter  in 
suspension.  It  consists  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  solid 
earthy  matter  mechanically  dislodged  from  the  gathering 
grounds  of  the  waters,  and  the  insoluble  portion  of  whatever 
disintegrated  animal  and  vegetable  matter  may  gain  access 
to  those  waters.  It  varies  in  nature  and  amount  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  whence  the  river  is  supplied 
with  water,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  rainfall  and 
the  rapidity  of  flow  of  the  many  streams  and  streamlets 
which  together  form  the  water  of  the  river,  and  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  sewage  of  homesteads,  villages, 
and  more  or  less  populous  towns  may  be  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  river.  Its  percentage  proportion  varies  also  as  the 
water  of  the  river  maybe  high  or  low,  and  as  the  water 
may  or  may  not  be  disturbed  by  river  traflic. 

&  Sea  Water. — Sea  water  Is  not  used  as  a  beverage, 
hence  it  can  receive  but  short  notice  in  this  Handbook. 
It  has  sometimes  been  administered  as  a  medicine.  As  a 
fiourcc  of  distilled  water  for  drinking  purposes  Jt  has 
already  been  considered  (sec  page  571),  Used  as  a  bath  it 
is  more  stimulative  than  fresh  water.  The  physical 
properties  possessed  by  sea  water  in  common  with  all 
water  have  already  been  described  ;  some  special  properties 
have  been  mentioned  on  page  56a 

Sea  w.iter  contains  in  solution  the  gaseous,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  substances  present  in  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea.  These  remain  behind 
when  the  surface  water  of  the  sea  is  evaporated,  as  it  is 
continuously,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  hence  perhaps  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  highly  saline  condition  of  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  sea-plants  and  fishes  are  always 
abstracting  solid  matter  from  the  sea,  and  adding  to  sub- 
marine deposits.  Probably  the  sea  gains  access  or  has 
gained  access  to  soluble  saline  deposits  such  as  those  now 
occurring  in  the  beds  or  mines  of  salt  of  our  own  country, 
and  In  the  beds  or  mines  containing  many  saline  chemical 
substances  now  worked  in  Prussia.  The  suspcnde<l  matters 
in  the  affluent  rivers  slowly  settle  in  the  sea,  and.  with  the 
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shells  and  skeletons  of  animals,  etc,  no  doubt  slowly  raise 
its  floor. 

Tlic  dissolved  solids  in  sea  water  have  been  alluded  to 
incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  solids 
met  with  in  all  waters  (see  pages  562  to  569).  The  following 
Table  shows  their  names  and  proportions.  The  different 
rates  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  tropical 
as  compared  with  polar  regions,  and  in  comparatively 
quiet  as  compared  with  boisterous  seas,  and  the  influence 
of  dilution  by  the  fresh  water  of  contiguous  rivers,  causes 
some  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  water  of  different 
seas  and  of  different  portions  of  the  same  sea.  The  saline 
taste  of  sea  water  is  due  chiefly  to  the  large  proportion  of 
common  salt  present,  four  and  a  half  ounces  per  gallon,  its 
bitterish  character  to  the  magnesian  salts.  Its  greater 
buoyancy  than  fresh  w.iter  is  due  to  its  greater  density,  one 
gallon  weighing,  as  already  stated,  rather  more  than  ten 
pounds  and  a  quarter  as  against  ten  pounds  in  the  case  of 
pure  water ;  in  other  words,  in  comparison  with  1000  parts  of 
pure  water,  the  specific  gravity  is  1027!^. 
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Composition  of  Sea  Water. 

(The  figures  show  parts  pet  thousand  by  weight.    Mulliplicd  by  73  they  would 
show  grains  pet  gallon.     Specific  gravity  1027}.) 
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Traces  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  «tc.,  have  been  dclccltil  in  ua  water. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
NATURAL  WATER-SUPPLIES — fCONTINUED);      • 

7,  Sprhiff  WaUr. — Just  as  water  rushes  or  springs  from 
any  artificial  fountain  that  is  supplied  tiirough  pipes  from 
a  reservoir  at  a  higher  level,  no  matter  how  far  distant  that 
higher  reservoir  may  be ;  so  water  naturally  springs  from 
any  crevice  or  porous  spot  in  the  ground  that  is  supplied 
through  underground  channels  with  rain  water  which  falls 
00  a  higher  level,  no  matter  how  far  distant  that  higher 
gathering  ground  may  be.  Such  a  spring,  as  it  is  termed, 
may  be  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  it  may  be 
met  wnth  in  digging  a  pit  at  either  a  few  or  many  feet  from 
the  surface.  Not  all  water  obtained  by  digging  is  spring 
water.  Thus  in  digging  the  narrow  pit  called  a  well,  wc 
may  reach  the  level  of  the  lake,  so  to  say,  of  underground 
water  common  to  the  whole  of  the  vicinity,  reach  the  level 
of  the  water  hi  the  now  water-saturated  gravel,  or  rock,  or 
earth,  and  into  which  water-laden  ground  we  push  the 
excavation  for  a  few  feet  in  order  to  get  a  stock  of  clear 
water ;  in  short,  reach  the  plane  of  permanent  saturation  of 
the  gra\-cl,  or  rock,  or  ground  beneath  us.  Such  water  is 
not  fairly  called  spring  water.  Spring  water,  in  fact,  U 
water  that  springs,  springs  forth  of  itscif ;  springs  out  ob- 
viously from  the  surface  in  some  lane,  or  field,  or  moor.and 
forms  the  head  of  a  streamlet ;  or,  as  we  »ink  a  well, 
springs  out  with  the  last  strokes  of  the  pickaxe  and  rushes 
into  and  rises  into  the  shaft  or  boring.  The  physical 
cause  of  such  a  springing  of  water  into  a  well  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  following  manner.  Push  an  empty 
winebottle  into  a  bucket  of  water,  nearly  to  the  neck.  Now, 
pass  a  poker  down  through  tlic  mouth  of  the  bottle  and 
knock  a  hole  in   the    bottom.     A   miniature   spring   wiU 
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immediately  rise  in  the  bottle,  and  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
outside  water.  Tliat  experiment  illu-Uratcs  what  happens 
when  water  suddenly  springs  into  the  bore  or  shaft  of  a 
well,  the  impervious  earth  represented  by  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  being,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  yards,  or  even  some 
miles  broad,  and  sometimes  very  thick.  The  large  bastn- 
shaped  masses  of  clay  common  in  England,  miles  broad 
and  wide,  and  hundreds  of  yards  thiek,  form  one  variety 
of  such  water-impervious  deposits.  If  the  fields  or  other 
general  surface-!c\ci  of  such  deposits  is  below  the  level  of 
the  distant  rain-gathering  grounds,  the  springing  water  may 
not  only  rise  into,  but  overflow  a  well,  yielding  what  13 
termed  an  Artoisian  or  Artesian  wcH,  from  the  name  of  the 
French  village  of  Artois,  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
such  recently  made  wclis — although  overflowing  wells  are 
not  exclusively  of  modem  date. 

The  words  spring  water  express,  therefore,  not  any  par- 
ticular quality  of  water,  but  only  the  mechanical  conditions 
under  which  the  water  is  obtained.  If  the  self-same  water 
were  obtained  by  sinking  a  well  into  the  distant  rain- 
gathering  grounds  nn  the  higher  level  until  the  plane  of 
saturation  were  reached,  the  water  there  would  not  properly 
be  termed  spring  water. 

If  a  plane  of  saturation  in  a  gathering  ground  rises  by 
long-continued  rain,  any  distant  spring  it  affects  will  be 
augmented  in  volume  ;  if  a  plane  of  saturation  falls,  through 
long-continued  drought,  its  distant  spring  or  springs  will 
be  diminished  in  volume.  Any  stream  fed  by  such  a 
spring  will  also  be  augmented  or  diminished  in  volume. 
After  the  excessively  heavy  rains  we  get  ;it  some  four  or 
five  ycarsorsoof  interval,  the  plane  of  saturation  may  riseso 
abnormally,  as  suddenly  to  give  a  spring  where  one  docs  not 
usually  exist,  and  this  spring  may  feed  a  stream  for  some 
days  or  weeks,  or,  in  fact,  until  the  plane  of  saturation  has 
slowly  fallen  to  its  normal  height.  Such  springs  or  streams 
arc  known  as  iuUrmittenl  sprtngi,  or  brooks,  or  bums,  or 
baurttes.  One  occasionally  rises  beyond  Caterliam  at  about 
six  miles  from  Croydon ;  another,  the  Hertfordshire  Bourne^ 
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appears  at  intervals  of  four  to  seven  years  in  a  meadow  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Harcsfoot  Park,  and  soon  flows  into 
the  river  Btilbournc,  at  the  hamlet  of  Bourne  End.  about 
two  miles  south-e;iat  of  Bcrkhampstead.  From  analyses  of 
both  of  these  springs,  published  by  tlic  author  of  this  Hand* 
book,  it  appears  Ihat  the  waters  do  not  differ  from  the 
calcareous  waters  of  the  respective  neighbourhoods.  Inter- 
mittent streams  do  not  appear  and  disappear,  afterthemanner 
of  a  small  surface  site&m,  fiari  finssN  with  rainfall.  This  is 
because  the  capillary  attraction  of  soil  for  water  is  not 
overcome  by  gravitation,  with  production  of  a  stream,  until 
the  soil  is  supersaturated  with  the  water,  and  their  adhesion 
for  each  other,  mass  with  mass,  brought  to  a  minimum  ; 
the  action  of  gravitation  in  respect  of  the  mass  of  fluid  is 
then  at  its  maximum,  and,  once  asserting  itself,  maintains 
a  flow  until  the  maximum  amount  of  adhesion,  mass  of  soil 
for  mass  of  water,  is  again  reached,  and  then  the  stream 
ceases.  The  action  can  be  imitated  by  allowing  a  gentle 
spray  of  water  to  fall  on  a  close  sponge  until  a  stream  runs 
from  the  sponge ;  the  stream  will  continue  to  run  even 
though  the  spray  is  no  longer  falling ;  and  when  the 
stream  ceases,  if  the  spray  be  allowed  to  fall  again,  it  docs 
not  immediately  give  a  stream,  the  sponge  first  becomes 
supersaturated.  In  short,  the  limits  of  adhesionon  iheone 
bandand  gravitation  on  the  other  are  not  abrupt,  they  overlap. 
The  duration  of  flow  of  the  intermittent  stream  is  a  measure 
of  the  overlapping.  The  phenomena  of  ebbing  and  flowing 
wells,  like  that  near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  similarly 
explained.  Indeed,  similar  influences  are  at  work  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  all  streams. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  spring  water  as  a  beverage, 
it  is  normally  the  same  as  the  varfcty  of  water  next  to  be 
considered,  namely,  well  water.  The  gases  and  .tolids  in 
solution  in  spring  water  arc  also,  obviously,  tlic  same  as 
those  of  the  water  of  wells.  From  the  mechanical  eon- 
ditions  under  which  ordinary  springs  are  supplied  by 
nature,  waters  springing  fnim  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
including  overflowing  wells  or  Artesian  springs,  are  pcrnaps 
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less  likely  to  be  contaminated  than  river  water  or  the 
water  of  ordinary  wells. 

In  the  cases  in  which  spring  water  is  overcharged  with 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  source  of  the  mischief 
should,  if  possible,  be  detected  and  removed.  Spring 
water  organically  not  of  best  quality  can  be  improved  only 
by  oxidation  of  its  organic  matter.  Here,  as  usual,  the 
aid  of  large  gravel  filters  and  sand  filters  Js  useful 

8.  Well  Water. — The  source  of  the  water  In  a  well 
may  be  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  adjacent  district,  and 
which  slowly  percolates  through  the  ground  until  it  reaches 
the  wafer-saturated  plane,  tliat  is,  the  surface  of  the  stock 
of  water  umicriying  the  whole  neighbourhood — just  as 
rain  falling  on  a  large  vat  or  other  vessel  filled  with 
sand  or  gravel  would  sink,  by  soakage,  until  it  reached 
the  plane  of  saturation,  that  is,  the  level  of  water 
that  had  previously  fallen  on  the  surface  and  collected 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  sinking  wells  we  must 
expect  to  dig  until  we  reach  that  plana  Residing  on  a 
hill  we  have  to  dig  or  bore  many  more  feet  if  we  live  on 
the  higher  than  if  we  live  on  the  lower  slopes  of  it,  while  at 
the  foot  wc  may  reach  water  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  plane  of  saturation  is  not  itself  level  In 
the  sense  in  which  the  water  of  an  ordinary  lake  is  level, 
for  the  water  is  held  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  hill  as  in  a 
sponge,  by  that  capillary  attraction  or  adhesion  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  plane  is  in  fact  an  inclined 
plane  as  regards  any  few  yards  of  its  surface,  and,  as 
regards  its  whole  mass  a  sort  of  low  cone,  or  hill  within 
the  hill,  its  sides  on  a  much  less  sharp  incline  than  the 
incline  of  the  hill,  whatever  that  may  be.  Tlien,  too,  the 
surface  of  the  cone  of  water  will  scarcely  be  a  perfectly 
regular  surface,  inasmuch  as  the  material  forming  the  hill 
will  probably  vary  in  porosity,  and  water  is  sucked  up  into 
narrow  pores  to  a  greater  height  than  into  wide  pores,  hence 
the  height  of  water  in  contiguous  wells  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely regular.  The  source  of  water  in  a  well  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  a  uuc  spring,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
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section.  The  stream  of  water  yielding  such  a  spring  will  pass 
more  readily  through  loose  than  through  close  ground,  hence 
io  sinking  wells  into  spring-laden  strata  we  may  have  to  go 
much  deeper  for  water  in  some  places  than  En  others ; 
ol)viouaIy,also,we  may,  in  boring,  just  miss  a  stream,  perhaps 
finding  another  more  deeply  situated.  Well  water,  whether 
drawn  from  the  underground  stock  of  water  common  to  the 
district  or  from  a  true  spring  supplied  from  a  distance,  will, 
as  already  explained,  be  aerated  by  reason  of  the  presence 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  naturally  dissolved  from 
ihc  air,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  partly  dissolved  from  the 
air  but  more  especially  produced  within  the  water  itself  by 
the  true  burning  of  dissolved  vegetable  or  other  carbonaceous 
matter  by  the  contained  and  always  reneived  oxygen.  The 
water  will  al:«o  contain  the  usual  small  amounts  of  various 
saline  and  calcareous  substances  dissolved  from  the  soil 
through  which  the  water  has  percolated. 

Unfortunately,  well  wsiler  is  also  liable  to  contain  a 
certain  proportion,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  of  the 
incompIetel)'-purificd  drainage  waters  of  the  stable  yard, 
cattle  lair,  pigst>%  sheep  pen.  or  refuse  heap.  Situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  churchyard,  chapclyard,  or  other  place  of  inter- 
ment, a  well  may  contain  the  decaying  animal  matter  of 
the  dead ;  situated  near  a  dwelling  having  old-fashioned 
sanitary  arrangements,  or  one  having  modern  but  faulty 
pipc-scweragc  systems,  it  may  contain  the  decaying 
animal  matter  of  the  living.  Even  highly  manured 
meadows  or  gardens  may  contribute  impurities  to  water 
unless  rain  falling  on  the  area  has  to  percolate  through 
some  feet  of  porous  air-laden  subsoil  before  reaching  the 
wclL  Shallow  wells  are  most  likely  thus  to  be  badly 
fouled.  First,  because  their  nearness  to  the  source  of  con- 
tamination favours  the  minimum  of  dilution  of  the  contam- 
inating matter  by  the  rainfall  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Secondly,  because  the  oxidation,  or  true  burning  out  of 
animal  and  vcfictablc  matter  in  the  water  by  the  air  in  that 
water,  depends  on  the  extent  of  exposure  of  the  water  to 
the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  soil  through  which  the  water 
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percolates,  and  that  exposure  is  clearly  less  if  the  reservoir 
or  well,  or  rather  stock  of  water  therein,  is  only  a  few  feet 
tlian  if  it  is  many  feet  below  the  surface.  Indeed,  the  only 
ordinary  source  of  contamination  of  deep  well  water  by  surface 
impurities  is  the  running  of  impure  sufface  water  down  the 
sides  of  the  well.  The  exposure  of  such  impure  water  to 
the  air  whilst  it  tricklci  down  the  well  will  probably  be 
quite  insufficient  to  bum  out  the  impurities;  whereas  the 
thorough  admixture  of  the  impure  water  with  the  air,  that 
is,  with  the  concentrated  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  the  pores  of 
the  soil,  (luring  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the 
soil  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  deep  well,  will  abund- 
antly suffice  to  burn  out  all  the  impurities  and  convert  the 
water  into  absolutely  pure  water — convert  it  by  the  method 
always  adopted  by  nature — the  method  which  transforms 
harmful  carbonncicous  matter  into  the  useful,  aerating  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  and  harmful  nitrogenous  matter  into  utcfu! 
nitre,  the  method  by  which  nature  enables  us  to  use  over 
and  over  and  over  a^ain  the  constant  stuck  of  the  water  of 
the  world- 

The  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  deep  well- 
water  by  impure  surface  water  is  to  line  the  sides  of  the 
well  with  something  impervious  to  water,  cxtendinjj  the 
lining  a  foot  above  the  ground  and  to  sucli  a  distance  down  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable.  If  the  sides  be  iron  tubes  the 
joints  will  of  course  be  flanged  and  be  properly  bolted 
togctlicr.  If  the  sides  be  formed  of  brickivork  the  bricks 
should  be  set  in  cement  and  the  front  face  be  "  floated," 
that  is,  plastered  over,  with  the  cement  If  the  well  is 
already  constructed  and  the  bricks  have  been  set  with 
mortar,  or,  as  more  usual,  without  mortar,  the  inner  face 
should  be  covered  with  at  least  an  inch  of  good  cement 
well  prepared  and  well  applied. 

Deep  well  waters  are  among  the  best  varieties  of  water 
for  drinking  purposes.  Not  only  arc  they,  usually,  free 
from  contamination,  but  are  not  excessively  cold  in  winter 
and  arc  dcliciously  cool  in  summer— unless,  of  course,  they 
become  warm  in  ]>a*>ing  through  great  lengths  of  service 
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pipes  before  reaching  the  consumer.    A  private  deep  well 
water  supply  to  a  house  is  a  prcat  luxury. 

Whether  well  water  is  or  is  not  contaminated  can  sometimes 
be  ascertained  by  the  unaided  nostrils.  Three  parts  ilU  a 
common  water  boHle  with  the  water,  close  the  bottle  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  well  shake,  only  removing  the 
hand  when  the  bottle  is  so  close  to  the  face  tliat  one  can 
instantly  insert  tht  nose  well  within  the  wide  aperture  of 
the  neck.  If  the  water  ha.s  'Jt  bad  smell  it  is  not  fit  to 
drink.  If  nothing  unpleasant  is  detected,  tightly  cork  up 
another  quantity  of  the  water  in  the  IxAtle,  set  it  aside 
in  any  warm  place  at  about  the  temperature  of  one's  body 
for  a  day  or  so  and  repeat  the  shaking,  etc.  If  it  then 
has  a  bad  smell  its  use  for  drinking  purposes  should  be 
avoided.  Amateur  testing  can  .'icargely  go  farther.  For 
thorough  analysis,  and  for  proper  advice,  the  liouseholder 
must  seek  the  aid  of  the  professional  chemist 

In  the  following  Uble  are  given  analyses,  by  the  Author,  of 
waters  that,  in  tii.s  opinion,  arc  typical  well  waters.  The  two 
varieties  of  ammonia  were  eliminated  by  the  "  ammonia  " 
method  of  Wanklyn  and  Chapman.  The  otlicr  substances 
named  were  determined  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

A  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  fitness  of  a  sample  of  well 
water  for  drinking  purposes  can  only  be  formed  after  some 
such  an  analysis  as  those  of  which  the  data  ;ire  given  in 
the  table  (sec  page  600).  The  extent  to  which  a  sample  of 
water  will  absorb  oxygen  may  be  indicated  in  an  added 
sentence.  The  absence  of  lead  in  well  water  drawn  through 
lead  pipes  or  stored  in  lead  ci:stems  should  be  ascertained. 
The  total  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  yielded  by  the 
water  residue  is  given  by  some  analysts. 

It  is  difficult  to  remedy  the  pollution  of  shallow  wells. 
If  the  source  or  sources  of  pollution  can  be  detected  and 
removed  the  water  may  in  time  recover  its  normal  quality, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Tlie  remedy  for  pollution  in  the 
case  of  deep  well.*,  if  due  to  the  :«urface  impurities,  is  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  access  of 
surface  imi)urities,  namely,  to  shut  out  all  surface  u-atcr  by 
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cementing  the  inner  face  of  the  well  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Some  time  must  then  be  given  for  the  water  to 
recover  its  original  condition,  the  water  in  the  well  being 
occasionally  reduced  as  far  as  possible  by  continuous 
pumping  for  several  hours,  or  the  well  may  be  pumped  dry 
two  or  three  times  if  that  be  practicable. 

The  use  of  polluted  well  water,  or  polluted  water  of  any 
kind,  for  drinking  purposes,  should,  of  course,  be  avoided ; 
for  it  may  at  any  time  spread  fever,  anyhow  it  will  probably 
debilitate  those  who  drink  it,  and,  to  say  the  least,  its 
associations  are  loathsome.  The  thorough  boiling  of  such 
water  will  greatly  reduce  its  liability  to  do  harm,  but  this 
expedient  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  until  a  better  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained, 

9l  Mineral  Waters. — These  will  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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SECTION   II. 

MINERAL  WATERS  AND  AERATED  BEVERAGES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MINERAL   WATERS. 

Most  of  the  true  mineral  waters  are  not  beverages  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  They  arc  medicines  ;  mild  as  a 
rule,  and,  therefore,  taVen  in  doses  which  arc  large  as 
compared  with  the  more  u.sual  doacs  of  medicinal  articles ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  true  medicines,  and.hcnce,  any  detailed 
notice  of  them  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  Hantibook. 
Full  analyses  of  a  very  large  number  will  be  found  in 
Squire's  Companion  to  tlie  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
accompanying  tables  arc  taken  from  that  work. 


Classification  op  thb  Minerai.  Wathks. 


Comparatively  Normal. 

Bristol. 
Buxlan. 
Clil^on. 
Gastdn,  IlS°. 
Malvern. 

Schl.ingcnbnd,  50*. 
Wildbad,  98°. 
Winfnrd. 

Alkaline  and  Gaseous. 

Chatcldon. 

Condillac. 

CoiHrotville,  S3'. 

Dorfles. 

Ems,  85°  to  117*. 

Fachinficn. 

Gieshiibler. 


Neucnahr,  70°  Co  101% 

Vals. 

Vichy. 

Wildungen,96'. 

Salin4. 
Harrogatfc 
Homburg,  50°  to  ji'. 
Kissengen,  49"  to  '51°. 
Minerva.  ' 

Bitter  SaJintt 

BimicnBlorff. 

Chdtcnharu. 
K|isom. 
FriL'drichsliaU. 
Huny.idi  Janos. 
Hung.irian  [Ro/aI). 
KingswQod. 
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Classificatiom  of  the  Mineral  "Waters— can/inueii 


Leamington. 

Maricnbad. 

Pullna. 

Seidlitz. 

SaltHt  contaiaing  Bromine  and 
Iodine. 

Achselmannstein,  61°, 

Adelheidsquelle,  ;o°. 

Amstadt. 

Carlsbad,  ii9'3°  (Mark-brunnen). 

Cheltenham. 

Durkheim. 

IschL 

KcenigsdoriT- J  astnemb. 

Kissingen,  49°  to  51°. 


Krankenheil. 
Kreuznach,  5  4"  5°. 
Luhatschawiti,  48  ■6°. 
Megentheim. 

Mondorf,  77°, 
Reichenhall. 
Tarasp,  37°- 
Wiesbaden,  160°, 
WoodhaiL 

Saline  eoniaining  Lithia, 

Baden-Baden. 

Carlsbad,  119°  (Mark-bmnnen). 
Franiensbad,  4;°. 
Kissingen,  47°  to  51", 
Weilbach,  540. 


Cool,  and  Thermal,  under  98°  F. 


Sulphurous. 

Baden,  Austria,  92°. 

Berka. 

Bonnes,  Qi'S". 

Challes. 

Kilsen,  59°. 

Enghien. 

Harrogate. 

KrankenheiL 

Labassfere,  540,  57. 

Landeck,  8i''to83'. 

Meinburg,  61°, 

Nenndorf,  52"- 

Schininach,  96*. 

StrathpefTer. 

Chalybeate  and  Gaseous. 

Met. 

Alexandersbad. 

Alexisbad. 


Altwasscr, 

AuteuiL 

Berha. 

Bocklet,  So". 

Bossang. 

Ch  arlottenbniQib 

Driburg,  51°. 

Harrogate. 

Kosen,  65°. 

KronthaJ,  61'. 

Lippspringe,  70", 

Marienbad. 

Meinburg. 

Oreiia. 

Pougues. 

Pyrmont. 

Recoaro. 

Rippoldsau. 

Saint  Maurice,  42°. 

Sc^walbach,  46°  to  51", 

Sodcn,  68°  to  74°. 

Spa,  52°. 


Hot  Springs. 


Witdbad,  98°. 
Pfaffers,  100°. 
Neuen^ir,  102° 
Vichy,  106°. 
Lippik,  111°. 
Lucca,  116°. 
Ems,  117°. 


Bath,  1 18°  to  lao". 
Gastein,  318". 
Tepliti,  120°. 
Leuk,  124°, 
Cauterets,  131", 
Aix-U-Cbapcllc,  131". 
Verney,  137°. 
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Hot  Springs— (onymirfti 


Ofen,  141'. 
Baden-Baden,  155*. 
Ischia,  158°. 
Plombitres,  159', 
Wiesbaden,  160'. 
Carlsbad,  163°. 
Borcette,  171°. 


Sulphuraus, 

Barfgcs,  1 1 1°. 
Aix-lcs-Bjins,  116°. 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  131". 
Cautcrets,  iji°. 
BorccHe,  140"- 
Bagnidrcs  de  Luchon,  154°. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  mineral  waters  drunk  at  tabic, 
witli  their  source,  number  of  grains  of  solids  in  solution,  and 
the  names  of  the  chief  compounds.  As  a  class  these 
table  waters  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  relation  to 
water  or  plain  aerated  water  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
more  active  mineral  waters  on  the  other.  Their  carbonic 
aeration  renders  them  exlitlarating,  while  any  mineral 
carbonates  present  give  them  a  desirable  mildly  antacid 
medicinal  character.  Persons  regarding  them  as  beverages 
shouldrememberthat  it  is  tile  water  itself  in  them  that  makes 
them  beverages,  and  that  their  dissolved  solids  do  not,  like 
tliose  of  "tea,"  include  a  stimulating  principle,  nor,  like 
those  of  milk,  a  nourishing  principle,  but  arc  composed  of 
useful  yet  distinctly  medicinal  substances. 


Mineral  Waters  Drunk  at  Table. 

TI1C  imperial  pint  of  the  water  (30  ot.)  contains  of  saline  mailer  as 
foUuws : 


ApoUinarls 

(Rhenish  Pnissia) 

2i 

^ains  chiefly  carbaiiate  of 

sodium. 

BeUthal 

(Rhenish  Prussia) 

30 

U 

carbonates  of  cal- 
cium, mngncsium, 
nnd  sodium, 

Bilin 

(Bohemia) 

43 

n 

cliicfly  cnibonatc  of 

aodium. 

Birrcabom 

(Rhenish  Prussia) 

43 

w 

curbonu-te  of  sodium 
and  chloride  of  so- 
dium. 

Coitdillac 

(France,  DrAme,) 

11 

» 

chiefly  carbonalc  of 

cjlcmm. 

Evian 

i.Swiii.erland) 

Gerol&tcia 

(Rhenish  Prusjii) 

lO 

n 

carbonates  ti  cal> 
cium,  maf:ne»um, 
and  sodium. 

CicshUbler 

(Bohemia) 

13 

■• 

chiefly  caibon4lc  of 
sodinm. 
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Mineral  Watkrs  Ukithk  at  Table— (wift'inartft 


Hancr 


Roisdorf 


Rosbuclt 
Seltxcr 


Sulis 


Taunua 


(Getinany) 


(Rheninh  PruMin)    34 


(Homburg) 
(ll.idoii,  hranccj 


(Fraakfurt) 


Wilhdmsiiucllc       (Frankfort) 


'S 

38 


(Baih,  SomcnetO     :o 


II  grain t  carbonates  of  cnl< 
cium  nnd  godiam, 
nnU  chloride  of  so- 
il itim. 

chloride  of  sodium, 
carbanatcs  of  so- 
diuiu,  calcium,  and 
ningncsiuni. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

clitoiidc  of  sodium, 
and  carbondtc  of 
sodium. 

sulplules  of  c.ilcium 
and  sodium,  chloride 
of  magnesium  and 
sodium. 

carbunalc  of  calcium 
find  chloiidtfs  ol 
potassi  um  and  to- 
dium. 

chloride  of  sodium 
Bod  <:.<  rbonatc  of 
calcium. 


30 


31 


To  the  student  of  water,  mineral  springs  present  many 
points  of  interest  Various  apcculations  liavc  been  ofTered 
as  to  tiie  source  of  the  heat  of  those  which  burst  forth  in 
continuous  volumes  year  after  year  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, in  some  ca.'ic.'i  approacliing  tlie  boiling  point.  The 
source  of  the  large  quantities  of  saline  substances  in  most 
of  the  mineral  waters  has  been  less  questionable  since  the 
discovery  of  mines  of  such  materials  in  I'russia  and  else- 
where. These  mines  show  that  beneath  the  surface  of  our 
earth  there  are  in  certain  spots  extensive  deposits  of  the 
les-s  common  soluble  saline  substances  such  a:s  arc  met 
with  in  mineral  waters  ;  an  underground  spring  or  stream  of 
water  soaking  through  the  soil  near  such  deposits  would 
certainly  become  more  or  less  impregnated  with  tlie  salts. 
Some  of  the  ingredients  arc  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
reaction  of  certain  of  the  more  norm:d  compounds  on  each 
other.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  connection  with 
these  waters  is  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  many 
substances  present  should  be  maintained  from  year  to  year, 
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with  scarcely  any  variation  worth  mcntioninf;.  The  com- 
position of  the  water  of  the  Montpellier  Strong  Sulphur 
Well  at  Harrogate  may  be  rcfcrrtd  to  in  illustration  of 
this  character.  This  water  has  bcert  analysed  four  tiracs 
within  thirty-five  years  without  any  marked  change  being 
observed,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  Thorjjc 
has  so  arranged  the  results  by  the  four  analysts  as  to  allow 
of  a  comparison  being  made  in  respect  of  each  of  the 
metallic  and  acidulous  radicals  of  the  various  compounds, 
contained  in  looo  parts  of  the  water. 


Anslyit      >     •     4     - 

Wcl. 

Kurnumi. 

Altfield. 

Wllaon  anrl  1  ik^lc 

UiK           .... 

I**S. 

■  Si4- 

iStsf. 

lUd 

Ammnniiini^NH)) 

,  , 

tnwe. 

0-00474 

Ikiiiuin 

.. 

t . 

0  00176 

00S774 

Broinini]        .     . 

.    , 

mnkcil  liacu. 

Iran. 

0-01 IJ4 
o- 50556 

Calcium         .     , 

S'53?» 

0.4547 

o-456;7 

Chloriua        .     . 

8-8730 

806J7 

8-4.^104 

S-b55Bc> 

Iodine      .    .    . 

,, 

marked  irace. 

luce. 

0'OOMOS3 

Iron        .     .     . 

irocc. 

0  00183 

o'oom 

Magnaium   .    . 

0184J 

o'i964 

0-21015 

Niit«A(ND,) 

Potunnm     .     . 

0'04i8 

0-OJSJ9 

004HS 

Sodium      .  .     . 

4 '9792 

4-5865 

4-71107 

■1S1S77 
0030S" 

SIlic*      .     .     . 

o'tu6i 

0-0501; 

Slionliuin.    . 

OOJS54 

000174 

0-  IO618 

Sulphur  (m  H,SJ 

0-0953 

o- 1  t6oS 

□■oSj»5 
0' 0063s 

SulphUM  (SO,) 

0-0059 

TolW  residue 

, , 

1.1 -S**' 

14- 09751 

14-40095 

iipccificgnivily  . 

■  ■ 

1-01045 

1-0109 

1-011151 

The  biblfof^raphy  of  mineral  waters  ts  very  fully  given 
In  Waring's  Bibliotheca  Tlurapeutim,  vol.  2,  pp.  77S~Sos 
One  of  the  ear]ie.st  work.t  was  published  by  W.  Turner  in 
1562,  *  A  Booke  of  the  Nature  and  Properties  as  well  of 
the  Bathes  in  England  as  of  the  Bathes  in  Italy  and 
Germany.'  One  of  the  most  elaborate  is  by  M.  Gairdner, 
an  'Essay  on  the  Nature,  History,  Origin,  and  Medicinal 
Effects   of   Mineral   and   Thermal   Springs.'     Edinburgh, 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ARTIFICIALLY  aKrATED  WATERS. 

Ai.L  water  in  nature  contain!!  a  little  a^  or  air,  or  ga<t,  in 
solution,  usually  oxygen  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas.  These  are  the  gases  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
water  absorbs  ihcm  from  the  atmosphere.  (See  p.  563). 
Artificially,  water  cannot  be  made  to  absorb  much  oxygen 
or  nitrogen,  these  gases  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
But  carbonic  acid  gas  is  fairly  soluble.  Water  can,  und;.T 
certain  circumstances,  take  up  quite  its  own  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  for  example,  half  a  pint  of  w,iter  can 
hold  in  solution  half  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  pint  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  can  readily  by  pressure  be  squeezed  to 
half  a  pint,  but  half  a  pint  of  water  will  still  dissolve  this 
half  pint  of  condensed  carbonic  aciiL  Water  itselfis  almost 
incompressible  (see  p.  551),  gases  are  easily  compresjcd 
to  almost  any  extent,  but  if  the  water  and  the  gas  are  both 
under  the  same  prcssurcv  the  half  pint  of  water  will  still 
dissolve  half  a  pint  of  compressed  gas,  no  matter  how  many 
original  half  pints  Ihe  compressed  half  pint  of  gas  rcpre 
sents.  This  property  of  water  in  respect  of  carbonic  acid 
g.is  applies  to  all  fluids  and  all  gases.  Whatever  the  weight 
and  volume  of  a  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  that  weight  is  doubled  by  double 
pressure,  the  two  original  volumes  of  gas  thereby  being 
reduced  to  one.  trcbk-d  at  treble  pressure,  the  three  original 
volumes  of  gas  being  reduced  to  one,  quadrupled  at 
quadruple  pressure,  the  four  original  volumes  of  gas  being 
reduced  to  one,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  general  law  regarding 
the  solubility  of  gases  in  liquids  under  given  temperatures. 
It  is  known  as  Henry  and  Dalton'slaw,  from  the  names  of 
the  philosophers  who  first  unveiled  the  law,  .An  average 
bottle  of  "aerated  water"  contains  about  four  times  the 
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weight  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  exist  in  it  without 
artiRcial  pressure,  so  that  on  removing  its  cork  three  times 
its  built  escapes,  its  own  bulk  remaining  dissolved. 

The  only  practically  available  a£r  or  gas  for  aerating 
beverages  is  carbonic  acid.  Bottled  beer  and  sparkling 
wine  are  aerated  by  internal  production  of  carbonic  acid 
during  fermentation.  Water  is  artificially  aiirated  by  direct 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  previously  prepared  and 
stored  for  the  purpose,  A  few  natural  mineral  waters  which 
escape  from  the  ground  in  an  effervescing  condition  may 
have  absorbed  carbonic  acid  by  direct  contact  with  the  free 
gas,  or  their  dissolved  carbonates  may  have  yielded  carbonic 
acid  by  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  strong  acid 
vapours  or  fluids. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characters,  including  composi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  various  carbonates,  can 
only  be  thoroughly  studied  in  a  chemical  laboratory  imdcr 
the  guidance  of  experts.  The  gas  is  produced  whenever 
the  carbon  in  the  fuel  of  our  flames  and  fires,  including  the 
fire  which  is  always  burning  within  our  bodies  and  keeping 
us  warm — whenever  carbon  unites  chemically  with  the 
maximum  proportion  of  oxygen  of  the  air.  Carbonic  acid 
isnearly  half  as  heavy  again  as  air;  a  room  twelve  feet  broad, 
twelve  wide  and  twelve  high  contains  about  132  pounds 
weight  of  air,  but  would  hold  about  200  pounds  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  But  the  gas  docs  not,  therefore,  fall  from  our 
chimneys  and  moutlis  to  the  ground,  collecting  there  as  a 
layer,  and  suffocating  us  all — for  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
quantity  is  irrcspirabic.  The  fact  is  that  although  subject 
to  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  is  also  subject  to  the  law  of 
diffusion,  by  virtue  of  which  a  heavy  gas  passes  up  into  a 
light  gas  and  a  light  ga-s  descends  into  a  heavy  gas.  The 
rate  of  difTu-sIon  is  also  subject  to  law,  namely,  it  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  tlie  .specific  gravity. 

To  collect,  and  use  for  watcr-acration,  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  on  burning  the  carbon  in  the  fuel  of  our  fires 
and  flames,  would  be  impracticable  ;  it  is  conveniently  and 
quite  cheaply  obtained  from  the  chemical  substances  termed 
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carbonates.  Clialk  is  a  carbonate.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  chalk  heated  in  a  strong  fire  (a  lime  kiln)  yield  fifty-six 
pounds  of  lime,  and  forty-four  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Hence  to  fill  a  room  twelve  feet  broad,  twelve  wide,  and 
twelve  high,  that  is,  200  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  would 
require  about  455  lbs.  of  chalk,  or,  say,  five  hundredweights 
of  ordinary  damp  chalk  as  dug  from  a  cha!k-pit.  The 
makers  of  artifically  aerated  waters  do  not  produce  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  chalk  by  heat,  but  by  adding  strong  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  generally  called  by  its  old  name  "  oil  of 
vitriol,"  to  the  chalk.  The  gas  is  then  yielded  in  a  manage- 
able stream  which  is  purified  by  so  arranging  the  conveying 
tubes  that  the  gas  shall  bubble  through  water.  It  is  after- 
wards stored  in  large  cylinders  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal-gas  factories. 

Ai-raled  Water. — Ordinary  water  of  good  quality  is 
violently  shaken  with  carbonic  acid  gas  in  appropriate 
vessels  under  great  pressure.  The  product  is  passed  into 
the  familiar  "soda-water"  bottles,  or  other  equally  strong 
bottles,  instantly  corked  or  otherwise  closed,  and  the  cork 
or  other  stopper  immediately  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
bottle.  The  whole  process  ts  very  rapidly  performed  by 
the  aid  of  extremely  ingenious  machinery  which  produces 
many  thousands  of  bottles  per  day  with  a  minimum  of 
manual  labour.  Aerated  water  is  often,  perhaps  generally, 
termed  by  the  public  soda-water.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  original  effervescing  fiiiid  was  a  distinctly 
medicinal  article  containing  "  soda,"  or  rather  carbonate  of 
sodium.  But  the  public  demand  for  the  fluid,  which  rapidly 
increased,  was  accompanied  by  a  decreased  demand  for  the 
soda  present  in  it  The  demand  in  fact  was  for  a  beverage 
and  not  for  a  medicinal  article.  The  public  have  been 
supplied  with  the  article  they  desired,  but  arc  very  slowly 
induced  to  alter  the  old  and  now  misleading  name.  The 
result  is  that  manuf;tcturers  have  sometimes  been  twitted 
by  unthinking  persons  with  being  guilty  of  what  is  akin  to 
fraud,  while  the  fault,  such  as  it  is,  has  rested  entirely  with 
the  public     True  soda-water,  containing  fifleen   grains  of 
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bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  the  half-pin^  can  be  had  of  the 
qualified  druggist ;  but  where  purchasers  ask  for  one  bottle 
of  "soda-water,"  meaning  soda-water,  they  ask  for  a 
thousand  bottles  of  "  soda-water,"  meaning  plain  aerated 
water,  and  if  supplied  with  true  soda-water,  would  return 
if  as  "  bad,"  "  nasty,"  "  soapy,"  etc  This  is  no  question  of 
prica  If  true  soda-water  were  required  in  the  quantities 
in  wliich  tile  so-called  soda-water  is  demanded,  it  could  be 
supplied  at  the  same  price. 

Aerated  water  is  a  beverage.  It  quenches  thirst  by 
virtue  of  its  water,  it  soothes  the  stomach,  and  it  indirectly 
exhilarates  by  virtue  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

Soda  and  Potash  Walers. — The  true  artificially  aerated 
alkaline  waters  known  by  these  names  are,  strictly  speaking, 
medicinal  articles  of  the  antacid  type.  They  are  not 
beverages,  if  by  that  word  is  meant  pleasant  thirst-quench- 
ing drinks.  Medicinal  soda-water  has  just  been  described. 
Medicinal  potash  water  also  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  potassium  in  the  half-pint  Both  arc  directed 
to  be  of  this  strength  in  the  official  mcdicinc-book  of  our 
country,  the  British  Pharmacopa;ia.  Lithia  tvater  contains 
five  grains  of  carbonate  of  lithium  in  the  half-pint  It  is  a 
medicine. 

Compounds  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  many  other  mediciful 
substances  arc  occasionally  administered  in  the  form  of 
artificially  aerated  waters. 

Thirst-quenching  aerated  drinks,  appropriately  sweetened 
and  flavoured,  and  containing  smalt  quantities  of  tonics, 
stomachics,  phosphorics,  or  other  classes  of  substances, 
have  been  introduced  to  public  notice  under  such  names  as 
fcrrade,  zoedone,  hedozone,  phosphade,  etc 

Lemonade. — Aerated  lemonade  is  ai-rated  water  (page 
609),  passed  into  bottles  containing  a  little  syrup  of 
lemon.  The  familiar  and  refreshing  "still"  lemonade  of 
our  households  is  not  an  aerated  beverage,  but  may  be 
noticed  shortly  here.  It  is  made  by  adding  juice  of 
lemons  and  a  litttle  lemon-peel  to  sweetened  water.  It  is 
the  old  King's  Cup.     Prepared,  not  with  lemon  juice,  but 
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with  the  natural  commercial  acid  of  lemon  juice,  namely, 
citric  acid, a  brighter  and  clearer  lemonade  results — lemonade 
without  the  mucilage  and  useless  pulpy  particles  of  the 
juice.  The  use  of  commercial  oil  of  icmon-peel  instead  of 
the  peel  is  not  attended  with  any  similar  advantage,  for 
soon  after  the  lemon  oil  is  extracted  from  the  vesicles 
of  the  peel,  it  loses  some  of  its  finer  and  more  delicate 
flavour  and  aroma.  What  has  been  stated  respecting 
lemonade  applies  to  orangeade.  Similar  drinks  may  be 
prepared  with  the  juices  of  raspberries,  strawberries,  apples 
and  other  fruits,  citric  acid  being  added  when  necessary, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid.  The  palate 
is  the  best  guide  to  proportions.  The  old  Persian  slurbet 
iras  a  fruit  beverage  of  this  kind. 

Ginser  Beer. — Aerated  ginger  beer  is  aiiratcd  water 
(page  609),  p;tsscd  into  bottles  containing  a  little  appro- 
priate syrup  of  ginger.  Ginger  ale  contains,  in  addition, 
a  little  harmless  colouring  matter  to  simulate  that  of  ale. 
Gingcrade  is  a  similar  beverage.  Occasionally  a  little 
mucilaginous  or  similar  matter  is  added  to  give  persistence 
of  froth,  there  being  some  demand  for  that  good  "head  " 
to  the  fluid  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  old-fashioned 
ginger  beer.  The  latter  is  made  from  a  properly  sweet- 
ened and  slightly  acidified  infu.vion  of  ginger,  to  which 
'yeast  is  added.  After  appropriate  manipulation,  an  for 
wine  or  beer,  it  is  bottled.  Carbonic  acid  generated  within 
the  fluid  gives,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  an  aerated 
drink  ;  but  this  variety  of  ginger  beer  is  also  an  .ilcoholic 
drink,  for  the  fermentation  which  is  set  up  by  the  yeast 
in  a  part  of  the  sugar  gives  rise  to  a  little  alcohol  as 
well  as  to  carbonic  acid. 

SeJtzer  Wattr. — With  Uie  view  of  producing  fxUmpora- 
nrous  tnintral  tva/rrs,  particularly  tho.sc  drunk  at  table, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  exactly  imitate  the  natural 
mineral  waters  by  bringing  together  the  different  compounds 
named  in  analyses  of  such  waters,  in  the  stated  proportions, 
dissolving  them  in  the  proper  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  artificially  aerating  tlie  product     Hitherto  the  public 
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has  not  given  very  strong  support  to  these  endcavoiirs, 
But  aerated  water  containing  the  two  or  three  substances 
present  in  largest  proportion  in  the  "Seltzer  water,"  or 
water  of  the  Seltzer  spring  of  Nassau,  namely,  bicarbonate 
of  sodium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  calcareou<i  compounds, 
is  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities  as  an  after-dinner 
table-water.  It  is  saline  and  antacid.  It  is  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate,  with  no  pretence  that  it  is  the  natural  seltzer  water ; 
indeed  the  vendors  of  it  usually  supply  the  natural  water 
also.  It  meets  a  demand  for  a  semi-medicinal  yet  thirst- 
quenching  aerated  beverage.  It  is  sometimes  termed  Saline 
Water,  but  is  more  generally  called  Seltzer  Water,  the 
original  mineral  water  being  termed  Natural  Seltzer  W'ater. 
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rificaltoH  of  Water. — The  modes  of  purifying  water  are 
cither  iiiccbanicul  or  chemical,  according  as  the  impurities 
are  in  suspension  or  in  solution. 

From  suspended  impurities,  causing  more  or  less 
turbidity,  water  is  purified  by  subsidence  and  by  filtration. 
On  the  large  scale  subsidence  is  carried  on  in  reservoirs,  on 
the  small  scale  in  water-butts,  tanks,  and  cisterns.  The 
process  is,  necessarily,  slow.  The  deposited  matter 
should  periodically  be  removed.  ■  In  semi-barbarous 
countries  muddy  water  is  sometimes  fined  or  cleared  by 
the  addition  of  the  mucilaginous  pulp  of  certain  fruits, 
after  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  clarify  wine,  coffee, 
etc,  by  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  or  of  isinglass. 
The  glairy  matter  slowly  coagulates,  enclosing  the  sus- 
pended matters  as  in  a  net,  leaving  tlie  fluid  clear. 

Filtration  is  conducted  on  the  lai^est  scale  through 
gravel  and  sand,  through  spongy  iron  also.  On  the  small 
scale  through  spongy  iron,  carbide  of  iron,  charcoal,  sponge, 
cloth,  paper,  some  other  materials  being  occasionally 
employed.  The  chief  objection  to  filtralJon  is  the  liability 
of  a  portion  of  the  impurities  to  decompose,  and  to  increase 
instead  of  decrease  the  impurity  of  water  subsequently 
passed  through  the  filters.  To  prevent  such  an  unfortunate 
result  the  filters  must  be  duty  cleansed.  Large  filters  are 
of  necessity  kqit  in  order  ;  household  filters  aic,  to  say  the 
least,  liable  to  be  neglected. 

Impurities  in  solution  are  of  a  mineral  nature  or  they 
arc  organic,  that  is,  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  character. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  steam  users,  manufacturers,  and 
persons  using  soap,  dissolved  carbonate  of  calcium  (chalk, 
or  less  correctly  "  the  lime,")  in  water  is  an  impurity.  It  can 
be  removed  by  adding  to  the  water  a  proper  proportion  of 
staked  lime,  giving  time  for  subsidence,  and  drawing  off  the 
clear  water.  The  process  is  adopted  by  companies  at  Bushcy 
near  Watford  (see  p.  548),  Canterbury.  Caterham,  and  Chil- 
tem,  and  in  a  few  large  establishments.  For  small  house- 
holds the  method  is  at  present  too  troublesome  The  ex- 
planation of  the  process  is  as  follows.  Chalk,  a  compound 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  is  practically  insoluble  in  pure 
water.  But  it  is  soluble  in  all  ordinary  water,  because  the 
water  contains  additional  carbonic  acid.  On  adding  lime 
it  unites  chemically  with  this  carbonic  acid  and  forms  a 
little  more  chalk.  The  chalk  formed  and  the  chalk  origin- 
ally present  having  now  no  free  carbonic  acid  to  hold  it 
in  solution,  is  thrown  out  of  solution  and  is  slowly  deposited. 
The  process  is  known  as  the  Clark  process ;  it  was  first 
introduced  by  tlie  late  Dr,  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  In  the 
"Porter-Clark"  process,  and  in  the  " Atkins "  system,  the 
separated  chalk  is  at  once  filtered  out  through  cloths. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  removing  other  mineral 
substances  from  water  is  by  distillation  (see  page  ,569). 

To  remove  organic  matter  from  solution  in  water 
oxidation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  only  practicable 
process.  This  action  goes  on  directly  but  slowly  in  lakes 
or  other  sheets  of  water  exposed  to  air.  It  goes  on  more 
rapidly  when  air  and  water  are  well  mixed,  as  in  the 
tumbh'ng  of  water  down  weirs,  cataracts  and  waterfalls,  and 
in  the  rushing  of  rivers  along  rocky  beds.  It  Qocs  on 
most  satisfactorily  ivhen  water  percolates  through  porous 
and  therefore  air-laden  soil  on  its  way  to  springs,  wcUs^  etc; 
hence,  by  the  way,  the  value  of  deep  wells,  the  water  of 
which  is  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  for  the  rain  water  supplying  such  wells  even  if 
fouled  at  the  surface  becomes  converted  into  pure  water 
before  it  reaches  or  becomes  part  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

Filters,  fortuitatcly,  act  dicmicfdly  as  well  as  mechanic- 
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ally,  in  so  far  as  they  bring  the  organic  impurities  in  the 
water  and  the  oxj'gen  of  the  air  into  closer  contact  and, 
therefore,  under  good  conditions  for  that  chemical  attack 
on  each  other  which  results  in  the  entire  alteration  of  botli 
into  a  minute  quantity  of  harmless  nitre  added  to  the  water 
and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  gives  desired 
aeration  to  the  water.  Such  a  filter,  therefore,  is  an  actual 
fire-grate.  A  pound  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  burned 
in  a  fire-grate  is  converted  by  the  air  drawn  into  the  fire 
Into  several  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc,  which 
pass  up  the  chimney.  A  pound  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  water  passing  through  a  filter  is 
burned  in  that  filter  by  the  air  dissolved  in  tlie  water 
into  several  pounds  of  carbonic  acid,  etc,  which  pass  into  the 
water.  It  is  interesting  to  add  tliat  just  as  much  heat  is 
given  out  in  the  one  operation  as  in  the  other.  In  the 
firegrate  the  burning  is  rapid  and  concentrated  and  the 
warmth  can  be  felt ;  in  the  filter  it  is  slow  and  diffused  over 
such  a  vast  mass  of  water  that  the  best  thermometer  is  not 
delicate  enough  to  detect  it. 

Analysis  of  Wattr. — The  analysis  of  water,  or,  rather,  of 
the  substances  which  may  be  present  in  the  water,  involves 
a  series  of  oiKirations  of  so  special  and  technical  a  character 
that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  describing 
them  in  a  Handbook  intended  solely  for  the  general  public 
To  aiiccrtain  the  nature  and  amount  of  each  of  the  dissolved 
solids  will  occupy  the  whole  time  of  an  expert  chemist  for 
wvcral  days.     Such  a  complete  analysis  is,  however,  only 

{uired  by  certain  manufacturers,  brewers,  water  companies 
id  owners  of  mineral  springs.  The  ordinary  mineral  sub- 
stances in  drinking  waters  not  being  impurities,  the  chemist 
analysing  water  for  potability  docs  not  take  notice  of  them 
unless  they  are  present  in  abnormal  proportions.  It  is  to 
the  organic  that  is,  animal  or  vegetable  matter  present, 
that  he  devotes  his  attention.  Even  an  analysis  from  this 
point  of  view  occupies  several  hours.  He  ascertain.^  the 
total  amount  of  "dissolved  solids"  present;  tests  for  the 
substances  termed  "  nitrites,"  finds  out  how  much  nitre  is  in 
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the  watei-,  or  "nitrates;"  "chlorides"  also;  detects  the 
character  and  amount  of "  hardness,"  aiitl,  either  \yy  the 
"combustion"  mode,  "ammonia"  method,  or  "oxygen" 
process,  already  alluded  to,  makes  an  estimate  of  the 
harmfulness  or  harmlessness  of  the  oi^anic  matter  in  the 
water.  All  this  is  done  on  the  assumption  that  the  sample 
of  water  is  a  fair  sample,  carefully  collected  in  a  cleansed 
and  well  rinsed  bottle  closed  by  a  clean  and  well  rinsed 
cork  or  stopper.  (A  stoppered  "  Winchester  Quart," 
obtainable  of  any  dru^lst,  is  perhaps  the  best  vessel  for 
collecting  a  sample  of  water  for  analysis).  With  the 
instructions  to  analyse  should  be  sent  a  statement  *»  to 
whether  the  water  is  from  a  well,  river,  etc ;  if  a  well, 
whether  it  is  known  to  be  a  shallow  or  a  deep  well ;  and 
what  is  the  general  nature,  if  known,  of  the  soil,  sub-soil, 
and  general  surroundings  of  the  well,  etc.  From  all  these 
chemical  and  general  data  the  professional  chemist  will  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
water  for  drinking  purposes — an  opinion  that  will  be 
among  the  beat  founded  and  most  trustworthy  of  those 
sought  from  professional  men  by  the  public.  Typical 
analyses  of  lake  waters,  river  waters,  and  well  wate»,  wQI 
be  found  on  pages  580,  581.  587,  and  60a 

Hardness. — The  extent  of  hardness  of  water,  caused  by 
the  calcareous  and  magnesian  substances  present,  is  ascer- 
tained by  finding  how  much  soap  is  used  up  in  obtaining 
the  maximum  quantity  of  the  familiar  curdincss.  The 
amount  of  curd  produced  by  one  grain  of  clulk  is  termed 
one  "  degree  "  of  hardness.  A  water  is  not  unpleasantly  hard 
if  one  gallon  has  not  more  than  ten  degrees  of  hardness. 
A  certain  portion  of  soap  must  destroy  or  decompose,  and 
ilsell  be  destroyed  or  be  decomposed  by,  the  hardening 
substances,  and  tlius  be  wasted,  before  the  bulk  of  the  soap 
can  aid  tlic  water  to  dissolve  or  remove  dirt  from  the  skin, 
linen,  or  other  unclean  surfaces  or  fabrics.  "Tcmpoiary" 
hardness,  due  chiefly  to  clialk,  is  that  removable  by  pro* 
longed  ebullition  or  by  lime  (p.  614);  "pennancnt"  hard- 
ness, due  chiefly  to  gypsum,  is  tliat  not  so  removable. 
"  Soda  "  neuWaViacs  bovW  kinds. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TEA. 

To  the  great  majority  of  people  a  cup  of  tea  is  the  most 
popular  of  beverages,  It  both  soothes  and  stimulates,  it  is 
grateful  to  the  senses,  its  associations  are  pleasant,  and  it  Is 
easily  prepared.  It  is  an  infusion,  in  tlic  hottest  water,  of 
the  manipulated  and  dried  leaves  of  a  plant,  the  T/u-a 
tinemis. 

The  history  of  tea  is  obscure.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  to  China  from  India  in  the  sixth  century  a.U, 
and  to  Japan  from  China  In  the  eighth.  The  Chinese 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  properties  of 
tea.  Indeed.  t)ie  Indian  tea  now  so  largely  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  Assam  is  the  outcome  of  an  industry 
started  by  our  Government  so  lately  as  forty  years  ago  by 
the  help  of  seed  imported  from  China.  Some  support  to  the 
claim  of  Eastern  India  as  the  natural,  if  not  the  commercial, 
home  of  tea  is  afforded  by  the  plant  itself,  the  native  Indian 
plant  growing  to  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  while  that  of 
China  is  a  bush,  and  trees  flourish  best  in  their  own  native 
air  and  soil  The  great  consumers  of  tea  arc  the  English, 
the  Americans,  the  Dutch  and  the  Russians. 

The  chief  varieties  of  the  plant,  for  their  title  to  the 
dignity  of  species  is  questioned,  arc  the  Tiua  Bolua  and  Tkea 
viritiii  of  China  and  the  Tfua  Assawtca  which  furnishes 
the  Indian  tea.  The  usual  appearance  of  tlic  mature 
plant  is  that  of  a  shrub  of  strong  growth  some  five  or  six 
feet  high  having  leaves  suggestive  of  those  of  the  common 
bay,  and  having  blossoms  suggestive  of  those  of  the  white 
flowering  blackberry.     The  cliaractcr  of  the  plant  is,  of 
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course,  inucli  iniluencccl  by  soil,  cultivation,  and  climate. 
The  conversion  of  the  fresh  leaves  into  tiie  dried  leaves  of 
trade  resembles  in  principle  the  conversion  of  grass  into 
Iiay.  That  is  to  say,  like  grass,  tea  must  be  exposed  to 
natural  or  artificial  heat  until  its  life  ceases  ;  like  grass,  tea 
must  bo  fermented  to  develop  fragrance  and  flavour ;  and, 
like  grass,  it  must  be  dried.  Further,  the  tca-Icaf  must  be 
rolled  into  a  little  ball  in  order  that  its  qualities,  as  judged 
by  the  nose  and  palate,  may  be  the  better  preserved,  and 
that  it  may  be  packed  more  closely.  A  gathering  takes 
place  in  March  or  April,  a  second  in  May  or  June,  and 
generally  a  tliird  in  August  The  first  picking  is  the  best. 
Some  of  the  quality  depends  on  whether  the  bursting 
downy  buds  (Pekoe  or  Pak-ho  means  "  white  down  ")  only 
are  collected,  or  the  young  leaves,  or  the  more  fully  grown 
leaves,  and  whether  the  leaves  are  gatlicrcd  without  or  with 
tlieir  stalks.  Davis,  in  his  'China,'  vol,  ii.  p.  351,  says: 
"black  tea  contains  much  of  the  woody  fibre,  while  the 
green  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf  itself."  The  quality  of 
tea  is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  care  and  skill  with 
which  it  is  manipulated  in  tlic  gathering,  fcnnenting,  drying, 
rolling,  and  packing  processes;  for,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  best  tea  becomes  inferior  by  bad  harvesting.  Occa.sioiiall/ 
tea  is  pressed  into  rectangular  blocks  after  softening  the 
leaves  by  steam,  and  is  dried  and  exported  in  that  form 
more  especially  to  the  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  markcLs.  It 
is  known  as  brick  tat.  It  is  usually  of  inferior  quality,  con- 
taining much  stalks  and  tea  dust 

Tea  was  introduced  into  England  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Samuel  Pepys,  F.R.S.,  in  his  Diary,  on  the  28th 
June,  1667,  says  "Home,  and  there  find  my  wife  making  of 
tea  ;  a  drink  which  Mr.  Felling,  tlie  Potticjiry,  tells  her  is 
good  for  her  cold  and  defluxions."  About  seven  yeara 
before,  namely,  on  the  2Sth  September,  1660,  he  writes, 
"  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tec  Ca  China  drink),  of  which  I 
never  had  drank  before."  A  footnote  to  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Diary  includes  the  following  two  quotations ; 
L'Coifce,  chocolate,  and  a  kind  of  drink  called  tee,  sold  in 
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almost  every  street  in  1659."  Rugge's  DtumaL  "Tea 
was  then  so  scarce  in  England,  that  the  inrusion  of  it  in 
water  was  taxed  by  the  gallon,  in  common  with  chocolate 
and   sherbet.     Two  pounds  and  two  ounces  were  in  the 

itne  year  formally  presented  to  the  King  by  tlie  East 
'India  Company,  as  a  most  valuable  oblation."  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  viii.  pi  141.  The  late  Daniel  Hanbury,  F.R.S., 
a  few  years  ago  drew  attention  to  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  a  copy  of  the  Mercuritts  Paitticus,  Na  435, 
September  23rd  to  30th,  1658,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  "That  Excellent,  and  by  all  Physitians  ap- 
proved, Cftitia  Drink,  called  by  the  Chineans,  Tcha,  by 
olhcr  nations  Tay  alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Suliancss-head, 
a  Ccpfwe-fiDuse  in  Sweatings  Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange, 
.London"  Tea  was  known  to  the  English  East  India 
fCompany  quite  early  in  Ihe  century,  but  it  was  probably 
first  brought  to  Europe  by  tlio  Dutch  in  1610.  Green  tea 
was  first  used  about  1715.  During  the  first  years  of  its 
introduction,  Ihc  price  of  tea  was  from^^s  to  ;flOper  pound. 
In  1 784  the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  50  to  1 2Ji  per  cent. ; 
at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  lOO  per  cent ;  in  1S63  it 
was  reduced  to  one  shilling  per  pound,  in  1865  to  sixpence. 
Tea  has  increased  rapidly  in  favour  in  Great  Britain, 
Within  the  first  fifty  ycarsof  its  general  introduction,  namely, 
in  1726,  the  annual  imports  had  risen  to  700,000  pounds. 
Forty  years  later,  in  1766,  tlic  consumption  was  tenfold, 
namely,  seven  millions  of  pounds  ;  in  185S  it  was  more  than 
seventy  millions ;  it  Li  now  about  twice  seventy. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of  preparing  tea  for 
the  table,  even  to  the  partaking  of  the  whole  leaf  ground  to 
a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  hot  water.  Usuall)',  how- 
frvcr,  the  clear  infusion  only  is  swallowed ;  the  residual 
spent  leaves  being  small  in  quantity  in  relation  to  that  of 
one's  daily  food  and  not  having  any  great  food  value. 
The  soluble  matter  in  the  leaves  is  most  readily  extracted  by 
water  at  or  very  near  to  the  boiling  temperature ;  hence  in 
making  the  infusion  for  the  tabic  the  best  result  is  obtained 
when  a  teapot  is  used  which  by  any  convenient  plan  can 
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be  heated  to  as  near  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  as  is 
practicable,  the  leaves  being  placed  in  the  hot  empty  tea- 
pot, and  water  which  a  moment  before  was  boiling,  imme- 
diately poured  over  them.    The  leaves  may  soak  in  the 
,  water  from  two  to  seven  minutes,  according  as  a  fragrant, 
light-coloured,  stimulating  infusion  is  desired,  or  a  darker 
coloured  rough-tasting  fluid  is  prefcrrctl.     The  proportion 
of  tea  to  water  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  the  formula  "  a  spoon- 
ful apiece  and  one  for    the    pot"   is  perhaps   sufficiently 
suggestive  if  somewhat  elastic.     How  to  produce  several 
quarts   of  the  beverage  all  good  alike,  from  a   pot   of  a 
capacity  of  two  to  three  pints,  is  a  problem   for  the  fairer 
sex  to  solve.     A  solitary  chemist  in  his  laboratory  boils 
water  in  a  glass  beaker,  and  when  it  has  boiled  about  one 
minute  turns  off  the  source  of  heat,  drops  in  his  tcaspoonful 
of  tea,  places  a  saucer  over  the  mouth  of  the  beaker,  and 
for  three  to  four  minutes  feasts   his  eyes  on   the   slowly 
falling   leaves   and  the  gradual  colouring  of  the   infusion 
from  a  pale  sherry  tint  to  a  dark  golden.     He  then  decants 
the  clear  bright  fluid  into  another  beaker,  and,  according 
to  his  wisdom,  adds  notljing.or  sugar  and  milk,  or  cream  (if 
at  hand),     A  portion  is  at  once  poured  ofT,  cooled  to  drink- 
ing temperature  and — enjoyed.     And  then  another  portion 
is  cooled  and  enjoyed,  and,  at  proper  intervals,  others,  the 
|a.st  being  still  a  sipped  draught  of  delicious  /;ct  tea.     It  is 
a  great  luxury  to  have  a  hot  stuck  to  the  last     No  doubt 
that  advantage  involves  tlie  cooling  of  each  portion  before 
drinking,  but  for  tliis  operation  there  are  those  who  "  when 
nobody's  nigh  "  act  on  the  belief  that  a  saucer  is  the  very 
thing,  indeed  tliat  it  was  originally  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  .semi-exhausted  leaves  are  thrown  away ;  a  connoisseur 
never  ventures  on  a  second  brew.     Soft  water  is  more 
economical  than  hard  ft>r  tea  making ;  for  tlie  calcareous 
matter  in  hard  water  injuriously  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  beverage,  more  of  the  leaf  has  to  be  used  to  produce 
full    fragrance    and    flavour.      Soft    water  more  readily 
extracts  the  soluble  matter  of  the  leaf,  hence,  by  the  way, 
the  infusion  should  stand  a  less  time  with  soft  Uian  with 
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hard  water,  A  pinch  of  "  soda,"  that  is,  carbonate  of 
soditifn,  will  soften  the  water,  and  dissolve  much  addi- 
tional matter  from  tlic  leaf  but  it  is  apt  to  impart  an  un- 
dej^irablc  flavour  to  the  infusion. 

CompositicH  of  ike  tea  leaf.  Tea  leaves  yield  to  water 
from  about  ten  to  forty  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  of  infusion.  The  infusion  quenches 
thirst  by  virtue  of  its  water.  It  stimulates,  producing  its 
most  highly  prized  effects,  by  virtue  of  an  inodorous,  slightly 
bitter,  white,  beautifully  sllk-like.  crystalline,  substance 
termed  tkeine,  present  to  the  extent  of  only  about  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  leaves.  The  fragrance  and  much 
of  the  flavour  of  the  leaf,  and  some  of  the  pleasant  effect 
on  the  system,  are  due  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  a 
volatile  oil.  The  colouring  matter  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  most  leaves.  The  roughness  on  the  palate  is  due 
to  tannin,  a  constituent  of  oak-bark  and  of  very  many 
plants  besides  tea.  and  familiar  to  us  as  the  principle  which 
converts  skin  into  leather.  The  roughening  effect  of 
!iome  tea  in  the  mouth,  especially  if  the  infusion  has  stood 
for  some  time  on  the  leaves  and  become  "  wood)',"  is,  in 
fact,  the  tanning  process.  The  effect  is  continued  in  the 
throat  and  into  the  stomach,  the  tannin  similarly  attacking 
any  food,  especially  animal  food,  that  may  be  there.  The 
quantity  of  tannin  consumed  in  drinking  tea  is  small,  and 
does  not  appear  to  affect  persons  in  health  ;  but  possibly  it 
is  the  one  constituent  that  causes  the  unpleasant  dyspeptic 
effects  in  those  with  whom  tea  disagrees.  On  the  whole,  the 
less  tannin  in  the  beverage  the  better :  no  great  amount 
comes  out  in  tlie  first  five  minutes  of  infusing.  As  regards 
the  other  substances  in  tea  the  following  table  may  if 
necessary  be  referred  to.  It  shows  the  average  composition 
of  tea  according  to  Eder,  and  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
the  many  publi.ihed  an.^lyscs  of  tea. 

A.  Soluble  in  water :  40  per  cent  a.  Organic  substances. 
— Hygroscopic  water,  lO'O  percent;  tannin,  lO'O;  gaUic 
add,  oxalic  acid,  and  qucrcetin,  0'2;  bohcic  acid,  o*i; 
thcine,  a-O;  tea  oil,  0"<> ;  albumenoid  matters,  probably 
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Icgumin,  12*0 ;  gummy  substances  with  dextrin  and  sugar, 

3  to  4 b.  Miners]  substances,  fj,  composed  r>f: 

potash.O'93S;  soda, 0'0I4;  lime, 0*036 ;  magnesia,o*o5i; 
ferric  oxide,  0"024 ;  manganese,  trace ;  phosphoric  anhydride, 
0'  133  ;  sulphates,  trace ;  silica,  0021  ;  carbonic  anhydride 
(in  the  ash)  0-430 ;  chlorides,  trace. 

B.  Insoluble  in  water :  60  per  cent  a,  Extracted  by  ether. 
Chlorophyll,  2'3  ;  wax,  o*2  ;  resin,  3'0  ;  colouring  matter, 
I  -S  ;  extractive  matter  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  nitric 
acid,i6'0;  cellulose,  zo-a  ^.Albumcnoids,  12*7.0  Mineral 
Bubatanccs,  4'0,  composed  of:  potash  0'290;  soda,0'OS2; 
lim^  0'584;  magnesia,  0"S92;  ferric  oxide,  0*045;  man- 
ganese oxide,  O'oig;  phosphoric  anhydride,  l'03l  ;  sul- 
phuric anhydride,  0"046  ;  silica,  o'68o;  carbonic  anhydride 
(in  the  ash),  0-744 ;  chlorides,  trace. 

The  diflferent  kinds  of  tea  and  different  samples  of  one 
kind  vary  somewhat  in  their  proportions  of  tannin  and  of 
substances  soluble  in  hot  water.  These  points  are  fully 
illustrated  in  the  following  tables  by  Eder,  The  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  removed  during  the 
first  infusion  as  compared  with  that  taken  out  by  continued 
infusion  is  very  striking. 
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^^m             From  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  tlifTcrcnt  kinds        ^H 
^H          of  tea,  Edcr  gives  the  folluwiiig  as  rcprescntniij  the  com-        ^H 
^H          position  of  each : —                                                                            ^H 

Peicoitncfl-                            ^^^^^^1 

^^^^^H                          DMltniclan. 

Tannin- 

Eilnct 

SDlubJc  in 
wAier. 

Total  uh. 

iqliibta  En            ^^H 
water.              ^^H 

^^B            Cncn  tea  (Haynu  and  giunpowdci)  . 
^^H              Blufk  tea  (average  of  ZJ  umplB) 
^^M            Vcllou'  uiiJ  Kieun  lea  (average  of  g) 

^^M               umplct).                                          / 

9-18 

IJ-S6 
ia-14 
10-09 

11-40 

38  JO 
37  70 
40-00 
40'tio 
41-80 
38-70 

41-30 

S-8S 

S'TO 
S-17 
;-6S 

SJ3 

■ 

^1 

^B              Gibson,  after  Paycn,  gives  the  annexed  Table  to  show        ^^k 
^H          the  nature  and  amounts  of  the  dissolved  solids  in  a  cup  of        ^H 
^H          tea  (seven  fluid   ounces),  containing   average   amounts   of        ^H 
^^^^    cream  (half-an-ouncc),  and  of  sugar  (lOO  grains).                           ^H 

^^^^P            CaMine  <»  cheesy  matter  from  the  cream     .        .       ;                  ^H 
^^^^H              Fat  and  milk  sugar  in  the  cmun  ....      30                    ^^| 

^^^^^              Extract  of  tcalc3J'(niincral,4i;  organic  t6E)               21                    ^H 

Tlie  names  of  the  varieties  of  tea  arc  endless.     For  the        ^^k 
most   part   they   represent   the   district  where  the  tea   is        ^H 
grown,   or  some  peculiarity  in   the   tea.     "  Souchong,   or        ^H 
Sian  Chung,  means  littU  plant ;  Hyson,  from  Yu  Tstcn,        ^^k 
bf/ore  Out  raint,  or  from   \\ic)\\ir\,  fiourisfting  spring,  from        ^| 
the  fact  of  the  leaves  being  gathered  early ;  Bohca,  from        ^^k 
the    Bw-i  Hills,  where  this  tea  is  produced."      Scented        ^^k 
tea  acquires  its  added  odour  and   flavour  from  fragrant        ^| 
flowers  placed  in  contact  with  the  tea  leaves.                                  ^^k 

Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom  House  authorities,        ^H 
adulterated  tea  now  seldom  or  never  gains  access  to  this       ^| 
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country,  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  is  adulterated  afterward! 
An  artificial  greenish  bloom  was  formerly  given  to  young 
tea  by  dusting  with  Prussian  blue,  etc.,  before  exportation. 
This  faced  tea  is  not  now  met  with  in  England.  Tea  of  a 
specially  rich  and  delicate  flavour  is  comparatively  rare,  and, 
like  a  given  wine  of  special  flavour,  commands  a  high  price. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  tea  is  wortli  the  money  that  is  asked 
for  it.  A  mixture  of  teas  is  generally  desirable ;  a  grocer 
who  knows  his  business  can  be  trusted  to  properly 
'■  blend  "  his  teas. 

Tea-drinking  to  excess  Js  only  less*  harmful  than  alcoholic 
drunkenness. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


COFFEE. 


The  effect  of  the  beverage  coffee  is  more  or  less  that  of 
tea.  Like  tea,  it  stimulates,  and  \iy  virtue  of  identically 
the  same  principle — the  beatitiful  white  si'llty  and  extremely 
potent  but  almost  tasteless  substance,  indifferently  termed 
i/ui»€  or  eaffeifu.  Like  tea,  the  beverage  contains  a 
minute  amount  of  one  of  the  many  known  volatile  oils, 
giving  characteristic  fragrance  and  flavour,  and  to  which 
some  of  the  effects  of  coffee  arc  due.  Thirdly,  like  tea,  it 
contains  a  variety  of  the  rough  or  astringent  subt^tancc 
termed  tannin,  but  in  smaller  quantity  than  the  variety 
present  in  tea.  But  while  tea  has  certain  flavours  and 
odours  conferred  on  it  during  the  hay-like  fermentation 
the  leaves  undergo  after  collection,  coffee  contains  certain 
empyreumatic  or  fire-bom  colouring  and  flavouring  sub- 
stances— products  of  the  action  of  heat  during  the  roasting 
operation  which  the  seeds  must  undergo  before  they  arc 
ready  for  use.  These  products  have  their  own  effects 
when  the  beverage  is  swallowed,  and  they  modify  the 
effects  of  tlie  otlier  constituents.  When  caji  noir  is  taken 
immediately  after  an  elaborate  dinner  they  may  usefully 
check  a  digestion  over-stimulated  by  alcohol,  but  at 
other  times  strong  coffee  may  imduly  retard  digestion. 
Properly  prepared,  and  taken  in  proper  quantities,  colfce 
it  a  beneficial  beverage,  having  its  own  peculiar  charms  for 
the  senses.  Respecting  its  exact  ph>'siological  action, 
Fort,  after  experimenting  on  himself,  agrees  that  coffee 
acts  on  the  central  ccrebro-siMnal  nervous  system,  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  fact,  and  their  respective 
nerves,  promoting  activity  of  the  different  functions.  In 
moderate  quantities  it  exerts  its  milder  action,  slightly 
stimulating  the  brain,  which  is  then  Jess  inclined  for  sleep 
VOL.  IV.— 11.  H.  2  s 
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and  works  with  increased  activity.     In  stronger  doses  th^ 
brain  is  more  and  more  highly  excited,  sleeplessness  may 
supervene,  followed  by  cramp  in  the  muscles,  patns  in  the 
stomach,  a  disordered  intestinal  canal,  and  a  disturbance  of 
action  of  the  heart 

The  coffee  shrub  or  evct^reen  tree,  Ccffea  araNea,  when 
mature,  is  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  its  appearance  some- 
what su^esting,  perhaps,  that  of  the  common  laurel.  It 
has  sharp-pointed  oval  leaves,  white  fragrant  flowers 
clustered  round  the  stem  at  the  base  of  llie  leaves,  the 
flowers  being  succeeded  by  red  or  purple  fleshy  cherry-like 
fruits  or  berries,  containing  a  pair  of  the  bluish-green  seeds 
we  term  coffee.  The  plant  has  been  known  to  the  southern 
Abyssinians  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  Asia  and  America.  The  seed  was  used  in  Persia 
in  tlic  ninth  century  ;  Abyssinia  gave  it  to  Arabia  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  in  Constant inople,  notwithstan<ling 
clerical  opposition,  it  was  freely  employed  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  in  thescvcntceiithcentury,  at  about  the  sometime 
{IS  tea,  at  all  events  in  1652,  it  found  its  way  to  England 
(sec  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.' 
vol.  xxi.  page  311),  The  first  coffee-house  is  said  to  have 
been  opened  in  Geor^  Yard.  Lombard  Street,  London,  by 
a  Greek  named  Pasque,  brought  from  Turkey  by  a 
merchant  named  Edwards.  It  was  introduced  to  Paris  by 
Sol)'man  Aga  in  1669,  and  the  first  cafe  was  opened  at  the 
fair  of  Saint  Germain  by  an  Armenian,  in  1672. 

To  fit  the  coffee  seed  for  use  it  is  always  roasted,  an 
infusion  of  raw  coffee  having  only  a  slightly  sweetish  and 
mawkish  taste.  The  roasting  operation  is  cither  simple, 
like  the  parching  of  peas  on  a  fire-shovel,  or  elaborately 
conducted  in  silvered  revolving  cylinders,  heated  cautiou.tly 
over  a  specially  fitted  furnace.  The  greenish-bluc  seeds 
become  brown,  not  only  superficially  like  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread,  but  to  the  centre.  Much  moi-sture  escapes,  with 
some  caffeine,  while  the  heat  converti  the  sugar  and  some 
of  the  natural  fat,  etc,  of  the  raw  seed  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  palmitic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and    an  oil,  termed   by 
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Bumhciiiicr  iti  invcitjgator,  cafTcol,  all  of  which  cscnpc 
in  the  vapours,  while  other  products,  and  notably  the 
brottTi  colourini;  substance,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
bunit  bread  or  burnt  sugar,  remain  with  the  roasted  seed. 
The  skin  of  the  seed,  which  cracks  off  during  the  operation, 
is  thrown  away.  If  the  coffee  is  roasted  to  a  reddish- 
brown  or  chocolate-brown,  it  loses  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
its  weight,  and  swells  to  about  one-third  more  than  Its 
original  bulk  ;  roasted  to  a  chestnut-brown,  or  to  a  blackish- 
brown,  it  li-ises  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  its  weight,  and 
swells  until  it  is  about  half  as  targe  again  as  it  was  originally. 
The  following  Tables,  from  a  collection  by  Kensington, 
show  the  relative  composition  of  raw  and  roasted  coffee. 


Composition  or  Coppke. 


Water       . 
Cane  xufj.ir       • 
CalTciiic    . 

Gluten 

Cum,  tnnnin,  etc. 

Woody  tiuuc,  etc. 

Ash  .         . 


Riw. 

RuMted. 

8-2(j 

o'iO 

8-18 

1-84 

I'lO 

106 

11-43 

8-30 

to -63 

13-03 

14  03 

36-^ 

41 '3^ 

4496 

397 

s-i? 

loo'oo 

lOO'OO 

But  coffee  varies  considerably  in  composition,  as  shown 
in  tlic  following  Table  by  Levesic. 


L 

^H, 

.1 

i 

E  i! 

C3 

Is 

<3 

ii. 

1   p 

11 

i 

i 

plinuuun. 

sS-3 

i'43 

14-76 

21-7 

33-8 

3-8 

»S7 

0-31 

t'liml        f;rcen 
M.ich»- 

ii'fi 

a'fi4 

11  79 

23' 

19 -g 

4< 

i-tj 

04a 

Crylfiri  tiLiEilnljofi 
W*.ti('<l  Kill        . 

*V8 

"SI 

14-87 

3Q-0 

36-0 

40 

,. 

0.37 

27-4 

\\% 

'SM 

sci-g 

3*5 

4-S 

.. 

051 

CoMii  Kicx    .     . 

lOfl 

31 -ta 

II -1 

3J'<» 

4-9 

.. 

o'4A 

MaUlint  .     .     . 

IS-8 

0-8S 

i8-8o 

M-7 

3'  9 

4-3 

•  • 

o-(io 

I£ait  Iiiili.rn  .     . 

Hi 

101 

1700 

19-s 

3''-4 

•- 

■■ 

^^ 

6>8 
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Half  a  pint  of  good  coffee  with  about  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  cream  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
sugar — an  average  breakfast  portion — has  the  following 
composition,  viewed  as  an  article  of  food.  The  beverage 
quenches  thirst  by  virtue  of  its  water ;  stimulates  chiefly 
by  its  caffeine ;  warms  by  the  true  burninfj  of  its  fat,  KUgar. 
and  gummy  matter,  etc,  after  its  products  of  digestion  get 
into  the  blood,  and  nourishes  by  virtue  of  its  casein,  and 
whatever  nitrogenous  or  ghitcnoid  material  may  bcdissolved 
from  the  roasted  and  ground  seed. 

Gntiu. 
Casein  or  cliccsy  matter  from  ihe  cream      •        >        7I 
Fat  with  sugar  from  milk  and  from  s,ccA       ,         ,41 

Added  st>);ar 140 

Exlwa  from  coffee  seed  (mineral,  II  ;  or£:anic,4i)      S> 
Mineral  miller  in  cream    .        .        •        .        .        tt 

To  prepare  an  infusion  of  coffee  from  the  ground  bean 
is  a  very  simple  operation  ;  to  prepare  a  bright  infusion, 
having  the  maximum  flavour  and  aroma  from  a  minimum 
amount  of  the  ground  bean,  is  less  easy.  Put  about  an 
ounce  of  gioimd  coffee  in  a  pot  previously  made  hot ;  pour 
on  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  keep  the  mixture  hot 
but  not  boiling,  for  about  five  minutes,  frequently  stirring 
that  the  coffee  and  water  may  come  fairly  into  contact ; 
clear  the  spout  by  pouring  out  some  of  the  mixture,  and 
pouring  it  back  into  the  pot ;  put  on  the  lid  and  let  stand 
for  a  few  minutes  until  the  "  grounds  "  have  settled  and  the 
beverage  is  clear.  This  is  simple  infusion  ;  decoction,  that 
is,  boiling  the  coffee  with  the  water,  is  quite  unnecessary, 
while  the  delicate  volatile  aroma  is  rapidly  carried  off  by 
the  steam.  But  the  best  principle  to  apply  in  preparing 
coffee  for  the  tabic  is  that  of  percolation,  by  which  water 
at  or  close  to  the  boiling  temperature  is  passed  through  the 
coffee  slowly,  little  by  little,  into  a  closed  receptacle 
beneath.  It  is  a  sort  of  filtration  of  hot  water  through 
coffee.  Each  drop  of  the  hot  water  pa.ises  over  a  great 
many  particles  of  the  lyjwdcr,  getting  stronger  and  stf  ongftr 


as  it  descends,  while  each  particle  of  the  powder  is  subjected 
to  exhaustion  by  a  continuous  succession  of  drops  of  the 
slow  »trc;im  of  hot  water.  There  are  many  contrivances  for 
applying  this  principle.  The  most  simple  is  a  flannel  b;^ 
suspended  in  the  mouth  of  the  pot  If  the  principle  is 
riRhtly  apprehended  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  remind 
the  operator  that  the  water  must  pass  through  the  cofTec 
and  not  through  the  exposed  upper  sides  of  tlie  bajj.  The 
more  elaborate  contrivances  arc  expensive  machines. 

Mocha  coffee  is  so  named  from  tlic  seaport  town  in 
Yemen,  sguthem  Arabia,  from  which  much  coffee  is 
exported.  It  has  a  yellowish  hue.  The  French  islands 
of  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies  and  Bourbon  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  furnish  highly  pri/ed  trade  varieties. 
Others  come  from  Ceylon,  Brazil,  Central  America,  the 
British  Wtst  Indies,  and  other  countries. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain  has  decreased 
to  onc-haif  within  the  past  thirty  years,  while  that  of  tea 
has  increased  three  or  four-fold.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
facility  with  which  tea  is  prepared  for  the  table  as  compared 
with  cofYcc.  Tea  also  agrees  with  almost  everybody ; 
coffee  not  unfrequently  fosters  indigesttoa  A  stock  of  tea 
leaves  is  always  ready,  and  does  not  materially  deteriorate, 
indeed  sometimes  improves  by  keeping ;  while  ciifTee,  in  |ier* 
fection,  is  only  obtainable  from  the  properly  roasted,  and 
pK>perIy  and  freshly  ground,  beans.  To  purchase  them 
roasted  increases  the  disadvantage ;  to  purcliase  the  beans 
roasted  and  ground  adds  to  the  difhculty  of  gelling  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  as  compared  with  a  good  cup  of  tea.  The 
normal  or  standard  effect  of  tea  on  the  system  is  more  easily 
understood  and  appreciated  and  acted  on  than  that  of  coffee. 
Coffee  appeals  more  strongly  than  tea  to  the  eye,  the 
nose,  and  the  palate,  and,  as  everyone  should  understand 
who  has  ever  drunk  "toast  water,"  or  has  seen  highly 
dried  malt  infused  in  brewing  porter — everyone  should 
comprehend  that  not  only  roasted  coffee  yields  an 
aromatic  dark  coloured  beverage,  but  any  roasted  substance 
which  like  roasted  coffee  contains  burnt  sugar,  or  contains 
burnt  gummy,  starchy,  or  similar  matters,  nec<i'ssM\\'>j  ^vssa^ 
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with  water,  an  aromatic,  dark  coloured  beverage.  Koasted 
bread  or  buiscuits,  roasted  figs  or  dates,  roasted  chicory 
root,  and  scores  of  such  things,  yield  brown  fragrant 
beverages  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  coffee,  because 
produced  by  substances  similar  to  those  in  coffee  And 
those  beverages  not  only  quench  thirst  as  well  as  coflec.  all 
containing  the  same  thirst -quenching  fluid,  water,  but  they 
produce  certain  refreshing  elTects  on  the  persons  who  drink 
them.  The  roasted  seeds  of  Cassia  occiilcnialh,  "  Ncrto 
coffee,"  yield  an  infusion  wliich  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  coffee,  and  which  is  indeed  used  as  a  refresh- 
ing beverage  by  whole  communities  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Acoril  "coffee"  [s  not  unknown  on  the 
continent.  But  not  one  of  these  things  contains  the  charac- 
teristic stimulating  principle  of  tea  and  coffee,  the  Iheinc  or 
caffehie.  There  is  no  inherent  objection  to  tlic  mixture  of 
chicory,  or  any  of  the  allied  substances,  with  coffee.  The 
law  of  this  country  recognises  trade  in  such  mixtures  if  done 
openly  and  without  fraud.  The  addition  of  such  things  to 
coffee  is  an  admixture,  not  an  adulteration.  But  the 
condition  of  things  which  brings  about  the  use  of  such 
mixtures  tends  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  coffee,  and, 
tlie  instinctive  desire  for  a  nerve-slimulant  remaining,  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  tea. 

Coffei-  Essence  or  Coffee  Extract. — Fluids  for  the  extem- 
poraneous preparation  of  a  cup  of  coffee  by  mere  admixture 
with  hot  water  arc  sold  under  these  names.  They  are  .stated 
to  be  infusions  so  concentrated  as  generally  to  represent, 
more  or  less  successfully,  an  equal  weight  of  grotmd  coffee, 
sweetened  or  unsweetened.  If  properly  prepared  from 
good  coffee,  they  should  yield  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of 
crystallised  theine  when  tested  by  the  following  process. 
Mix  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  magnesia  ;  warm  for  a  short 
time  ;  cool  thoroughly  ;  cvajjorate  nearly  to  <ltyncss ;  shake 
with  ether ;  pour  off  the  ethereal  fluid ;  twice  repeat  this 
ethereal  washing  ;  evaporate  the  mi.vcd  ethereal  fluids  to  a 
low  bulk ;  set  aside  that  the  residue  may  become  dry.  It 
would  be  well  for  persons  buying  considerable  quantities  of 
these  preparations  to  a-wW  ^^^^  ^<^t- 
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CHAPTER    III. 


OTHER   "TEAS. 


Coffec-itaf  Tea. — The  leaves  of  the  cofTee  tree  contain  ihe 
same  stimulating  principle  as  the  bean — theine.  Indeed 
an  infusion  of  the  leaf  is  used  as  a  beverage  by  some 
millions  of  people,  chiefly  in  Sumatra.  The  leaf  is  not 
fermented,  like  the  tea  leaf,  but  roasted  like  the  coflee 
berry.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil  giving  the  full  berry-like 
aroma,  and  a  variety  of  tannin.  The  infusion  is  usually 
drunk  with  sugar  and  cream.  It  closely  resembles  the  seed 
beverage.  The  price  of  tlie  roasted  leaves  in  Sumatra  i.t 
.ibout  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

Mati  or  Paraguay  Tea. — The  dried  and  slightly  roasted 
leaves  of  the  Brazilinn  holly,  Ilex  paraguayensis,  are  used 
by  many  millions  of  people  in  Peru,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  resembling  our  tea 
and  coffee  infusions.  Mate  stimulates,  for  it  also  contains 
theine  and  a  volatile  oil.  Tannin  is  present  The  infuslun 
is  prepared  for  drinking,  not  in  a  teapot  with  a  sjxiut  but  in 
a  cup,  the  mati  It  is  sweetened  with  a  lump  of  burned 
sugar,  and  lemon  juice  Is  occasionally  added.  It  is  sucked 
through  a  tube,  the  immersed  end  of  which  is  a  iwar- 
shaped  strainer. 

Kola. — On  the  west  coast  and  in  central  Africa,  the 
fruit,  or  seeds  of  the  Kola  tree.  Sierculia  acuminata,  and 
other  species  of  the  StercuHa,  or  Kola,  or  Cola,  are  used 
for  chewing  (or,  rarely,  infusing),  as  one  might  chew  cocoa. 
It  was  first  analysed,  by  the  author  of  this  Handbook,  in 
1865,  and  found  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  composition 
to  tea  and  coflec,  except  in  containing  much  .starch.  The 
Bpecimen-t  were  supplied  by  the  late  Dr.  Danicll,  who 
brought  them  from  the  Gold  Coast,  and  whc^  suspecting 
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the  presence  of  thcinc,  had  extracted  a  substance  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  that  principle 

Kola  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  all  ccremonicg 
connected  with  the  hospitalities,  the  marriages,  the  religion, 
and  even  the  wars  of  the  aborigines, 

Giiarana  Tea,  or  rather  Guarana  Cocoa. — The  dried  and 
slightly  roasted  seeds  of  the /*««//(■«»?  i(w*»/M  are  roughly 
ground  and  made  into  a  chocolate-like  paste  in  sausage- 
shaped  masses  by  the  Brazilians,  who  mix  it  with  water 
and  sweeten  and  drink  the  beverage  as  wc  drink  cocoa. 
It  was  found  by  Dr.  Stcnhouse  to  contain  four  or  five 
per  cent,  of  theinc 

Tkeitte  and  instinct. — It  Is  remarkable  that  the  irtitinct 
of  man,  even  in  his  savage  state,  should  liavc-  led  him  to 
select,  as  the  bases  of  common  beverages,  just  the  four  or 
five  plants  which  out  of  many  thousands  arc  the  only  ones, 
so  fiir  as  wc  know,  containing  theJne 

Coca  or  Ciica. — To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  leaf 
of  the  Eryikroxylon  Coca  which  is  chewed  by  the  natives  of 
South  America  for  its  sustaining  power.  Like  tea,  coffee, 
kola,  and  inal^,  coca  appears  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant,  its 
active  principles,  ciHaine,  hygrine,  etc,  enabling  a  man  to 
live  and  work  on  the  store  of  food  in  his  own  flesh  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  would  be  possible  witliout  any  such 
spur.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a 
"tea"  or  actual  beverage. 

Tea  Substitutes. — Under  tliis  name  Johnson  in  his 
'  Chemistry  of  Common  Life '  gives  the  following  list  (page 
633)  of  substances  employed  for  producing  beverages  com- 
monly called  tea,  but  not  containing,  so  far  as  chemical 
examination  has  at  present  gfine,  any  stimulating  sub- 
stance even  resembling  the  theine  of  tea. 

Dr.  Hood  recommends  the  following  "  tea  "  as  a  bcvcngc 
in  place  of  ordinary  tea  for  certain  gouty  and  dyspeptic 
patients.  Infuse  twelve  camomile  flowers  and  a  saltspoon- 
ful  each  of  grated  dry  lcmon-pi:el  and  grated  ginger  in 
about  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Serve  from  a  teapot  into 
teacups  as  usuaL 
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:) 


Cilha  cdulil  .  .  . 
C.  spino^  .  .  ,  . 
Khuninus  Ibcczui* 

Ccaiiuihu!  aiiicilcanus 
Ptutnlca  gtfLi»luli>Hi     . 

Cydo[Ma  Vogdii    .     . 


Pninus  ipinfiRA  {  .  .  • 
Fnclaria  cullina,  or   . 

F.  vtscs  I  .  .  .  ■ 
Gtaiihfcia  nitiila  {fluwm) 
Lc[it<»pctinutD   BCDpariuin  \ 

and  L.  Thn. 
Melaleuca  genistifulia  uid 

M.  tommntu 
Hyitiu  U(iu    .... 
IMichirnim  wrpyllifoliiim 
Gaiillhciia  pFocumbciu 
Lciium  paluBlrc      .      . 
L.  latircilium     .     ,     . 
Ocyiniim  *1t>iim     .     . 
M[fonruji  iJMyina  ,      • 
M'  |fur|iuj{ii      ... 
Miciiiint'riiL  'Ilin-iiaciitU. 
Salvia  uiricinaliH     .     .     . 

Il^nngi-a  Tljunber(;ii     , 

Acxiu  Sanguuorba  .  . 
Stjrrax  Alttooiit  .  .  . 
C^xui*  Ufolu     .     .     . 

Corrcatlba      .... 

LatUana  pMuilutbm    .     . 

Stachylarphcla  j^iniiiicensit 

Chcncipodium  anibraiioidcs 

Vilinrnum  cuxsinoiilct 
rriftos  Klalicf   .... 

AncTiDcum  fragmnn     .     . 


Njlunt  order- 


CclasltncBC  . 

KhamnacKiB  . 

do.        .      . 

Ijguminos* , 

do.       .     . 


Kiisaccx  ■ 

Myriaot . 
Aa.        , 

do.       . 

do.       . 

CompoiitrB 
Ericaceic 

do.       . 

do.       • 

ltd.       . 

do.       , 

Lyihracc* 

jSuncuiMiba 
,    oe* 
Stymcftccx 

(ScrojihuliLria-  ^ 

RuiacwB  . 


"■.} 


Vorbcr.wwt . 

do.       .     . 

IChcnupodii- 
c«B      .     , 
CaprifotiacfA 

Aquifolincca; 

OrchidiccK  . 


When:  .-olttclrd 


(Arabia     .     , 
AbysioU 
Chuia      .     . 
N.  America  . 
Chili  .     ,     . 

Capo ,     ,     . 


N.  EuMpe    . 

IIvncuulcD  . 
New  Holland 

do.         . 

Chili  .     . 
Cape  .      . 

N.  America 

do.       . 

India .     . 

N.  Amviif* 

France     . 
N.  Europe 

New  Holland 
NcwGnnodii 
C.  America  . 

New  Hollaiul 

Uraul      .      . 

Au«lrl>    . 
MciifiV  anil 

Columbia 
N.  America 

do.       . 

Mauriiius. 


tVpular  nanifl. 


Arabian  lea. 
Knal  or  Kit. 
Tlmsin  ten. 
NcwJcrKylen. 
JifHiii"  lea. 
Bocc  Icn.  Buiih 

lea,  oi  Cn|>c 

tea. 

Sloe  and  tiraw- 
bcny  lea. 

Lone-life  ici. 

Tea  |>tanl)u 
Totnianuiii  ic^ 

m 

Colony  tea. 

Muunl.-iin  Mh 
( l-almdnr  Ico. 
Jiinit'i  tea. 

Toulue  lea. 

Onwcgo  tea. 

(?) 
Sago  lea. 

(Amn  Ttja.  Ic* 
of  hi-avcn. 
(•'  Uutr  "  of  CO- 
lunJ^tH. 
Snuia  y'r  lea. 
fWcM  Indian 
\     to. 
Ca|itt      Bxrian 
ten. 

(Capiiao        ila 
inatlo. 

BratiliiD  lea. 

Mexican  U». 

Appalachian 
lea. 

(Bourbon       at 
Faham  tea. 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  Solidago  odora  furnishes 
Blue  Mountain  tea  or  Golden  rod  tea;  the  Smilax  glyci- 
phylla  afTotxls  Botany  Bay  tea ;  Sida  can2ricnsi.<i,  Cinaiy 
lea ;  Ilex  vomiti^ria,  Carolina  tea ;  Cordia  globosa,  West 
Indian  tea  ;  Kugcnia  variabilis,  Malay  or  Bencoolcn  tea  ; 
Primula  veris.  Cowslip  or  Paigle  or  Paglc  tea ;  Sassafras 
officinalis.  Sassafras  tea;  Amorpha  caiKwcns,  Wild  tea; 
Eupatoriutn  Ayapana,  Ayapana  tea. 
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CIIArTER  IV. 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

Cocoa  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  of  drink,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  it  contains  much  flesh- 
forming  and  warmth-giving  substances,  and  these  arc  all 
eaten  after  due  admixture  with  hot  water  to  form  a  thick 
soup-like  mixture.  Nevertheless  tlic  projwrtion  of  water 
used  in  preparing  the  mixture  is  so  large  that  it  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  beverage.  Besides,  cocoa  contains  a 
stimulating  principle,  named  theobromine,  which  is  very 
closely  allied  to  thcinc,  the  latter  being  in  fact  what  a  chemist 
would  term  methyl-theobromine.  And,  ^ain,  cocoa  is  some- 
times boiled  with  water,  the  more  nourishing  parts,  which  arc 
not  soluble,  strained  off,  and  the  decoction,  which  is  truly  a 
beverage,  alone  drunk.  By  the  way,  the  latter  is  the  only 
truly  soluble  form  of  cocoa;  the  so-called  "soluble  cocoa" 
should  be  termed  "  miscible  cocoa,"  for  it  does  not  really 
dissolve  in  water. 

Composition  op  Cocoa. 

Ctkcd.  Flaked. 

Water 377  y(x> 

Fal  (cocoa-bultw)  .        .        .        •        .  so-ao  54"90 

Albumwioitl  (glutcnoid)  matrer.        .        .  16-64  l6'Si 

Starch,  gum,  cellulose,  clc.         .          .         .  IJ'^?  JI'37 

Thcobroinine  {iistially  1  10  3  per  cent)         ,  ••jo  -47 
Mincnil  niaucr  (.i&li).  chicily  phosptiatc  of 

potassium 


}3-22 


3-3S 


100-00      100-00 


Cocoa  is  the  roasted  and  ground  seed  of  a  tree  which 
Linna;u9  named  Tlicobroma — food  of  the  Gods  —  the 
Tkcobroma  Cacao.  It  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  other  countries,  to  a  height  of  fifteen  to  forty 
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feet  The  fruit  has  the  shape  of  a  thick  short  cucumber, 
or  long  melon  coiit.iiiiinj:;  many  beans  or  seeds.  As  met 
with  in  this  country  in  the  dried  condition  about  twenty  of 
the  seeds  would  weigh  an  ounce.  Cocoa  was  bruiijjht  to 
I'lngland  by  Columbus  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
was  not  used  until  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

To  fit  cocoa  for  consumption,  the  beans  are  roasted,  like 
coffee,  the  husk  generally  removed,  and  the  kernel  crushed 
and  sold  as  cocoa  nibs.  Or  the  roasted  bean  is  ground  and 
sold  as  a  powder,  or  rolled  wliilc  hot  into  a  paste  which 
when  cold  is  sold  as  flake  or  rock  cocon.  Some  cocoa  has 
a  portion  of  its  fat  removed,  cocoa  being  too  rich  in  fat  to 
suit  all  sy Mem 3,  To  some,  much  starch  is  added,  a  cheaper, 
less  rich  preparation  being  tliereby  produced. 

Cocoa-tea  is  a  bcvcrafjc  of  inferior  value  made  by  boiling 
Uie  husks  or  skins  of  the  bean  in  water.  Besi<!es  theo- 
bromine, the  husks  contain  a  very  liltle  thcine.  The 
kernels  also  contain  some  thcinc  but  in  still  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

CkocotaU  is  cocoa  to  which  a  large  jiroiJortion  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  sugar  i.-*  added,  sometimes  also  farina,  together 
with  vunilla  or  other  flavourinj;  material,  the  whole  being 
mixed  into  a  paste  under  hot  rollers,  and  then  pressed  into 
tlic  various  cakes,  etc.,  familiar  to  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MILK. 


No  sharp  line  separates  foods  from  drinks.  Most  food 
contains  water  and  many  true  beverages  contain  food. 
Milk  liowevcr  is  far  less  a  beverage  than  a  food.  For 
infants  and  the  young  of  animals  it  is  a  perfect  food 
containing  flesh-forming  substances,  bone-making  material, 
warmth-producing  constituents,  and  water,  the  tatter 
essential  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  solid 
portions  to  the  blood  and  for  maintaining  tlic  whole  animal 
system  in  a  flexile  condition.  For  adults  milk  is  in  a  sense 
too  good  a  food,  it  is  too  easily  assimilated,  not  lasting 
enough,  it  is  too  fluid.  When,  however,  the  growing  or 
grown  person  is  thirsty  and  also  not  disinclined  for  a  little 
easily  swallowed  nourishment,  cow's  milk  comes  in  as 
beverage.  From  this  point  of  view  milk  may  receive  some 
notice  in  this  Handbook,  but  for  full  information  rcsjjccting 
it  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  on  food. 

CompositicH  of  Milk. — The  proiwrtion  of  water  in  the 
milk  of  all  animals  falls  between  eighty  and  ninety  per 
cent.  Cow's  milk  contains  on  the  average  87  parts  of 
water  to  13  of  dissolved  solids  or  suspended  fat.  The 
fat  is  familiar  as  butter  ;  under  the  microscope  it  will,  in  milk, 
be  seen  to  be  suspended  in  the  form  of  minute  corpuscles  in 
a  colourless  watery  fluid.  The  fat  is  fluid  at  the  normal 
temperature,  and  remains  so  until  the  milk  is  well  agitated 
by  churning  or  otherwise,  or  until  the  milk  is  frozen. 
Good  milk  contains  three  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
butter.  On  standing,  milk  separates  into  an  upper  portion 
still  more  opaque  than  milk,  called  cream,  containing  most 
of  the  butter  globulci,  and  a  lower  portion  containing, 
fewer  of  the  globules  and  therefore  less  opaque  The  cfTe 
is  immediately  and  more  thoroughly  produced  by  whirling 
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the  new  milk  in  a  cJriim,  when  the  heavier  walcry  pr^rlion 
(skim  milk)  Ries  to  the  further  part  of  the  mass  and  the 

'Jighlcr  Tatty  portion  (cream)  may  be  collcaed  from  the 
central  part  of  the  drum.  Good  milk  yields  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  cream.  A  variety  of  sugar  termed  lactose. 
occurs  in  solution  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
l«r  cent      The   fat   and   sugar   burn   in   the   system   by 

.^id  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  animal  warmth  without  which  life 
would  cease.  Dissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  little  alkaline 
mineral  matter  there  occurs  in  milk  about  four  per  cent,  of 
casein,  the  basis  of  cheese.  The  addition  of  an  acid  to  milk 
causes  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  in  the  form  of  a  curd 
(cheese)  containing  the  fat  (butter)  globules  previously 
suspended  in  the  milk,  a  clear  yellow  liquid  (or  whey) 
remaining.  Curds  and  w/iey  arc  also  product^  on  adding 
to  milk  a  piece,  or  an  infusion,  of  n-itmt,  the  salted  and 
dried  inner  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf. 
The  exact  action  of  rennet  is  not  known.  It  is  the  casein 
whid)  is  the  flesh-forming  constituent  of  milk.  The 
mineral  matter  in  milk  remains  as  ash  when  milk  is  boiled 
until  all  water  is  dissipated,  and  the  residue  is  heated  unti) 
carbonaceous  matter  is  burnt  off.    It  amounts  to  about 

'three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.  It  chiefly  consists  of  the 
phosphates  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  and  is 
Ihc  bone-making  material. 

The  dissolved  and  suspended  substances  render  milk 
slightly  heavier  than  water.  A  vessel  exactly  holding  two 
pounds  of  water  would  hold  about  two  pounds  one  ounce 
of  milk.  Or  technically,  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  in 
relation  to  1000  parts  of  water  is  from  1030  to  1035- 
Specific  gravity  alone,  however,  as  taken  by  the  form  of 
hydrometer  termed  a  hctofneUr,  or  even  by  more  delicate 
means,  is  of  little  value  as  an  indication  of  the  riclmcss  of 
milk,  the  butter  and  the  other  solids  exerting  an  influence 
in  opposite  directions.  The  butter  in  milk,  and  therefore 
the  cream,  varies  somewhat  in  proportion  ;  otherwise  the 
milk  of  healthy  cows  is  curiou,^ly  regular  in  composition. 
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The  fioii-fatty  solids  in  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  or  dairy 
of  hcaithy  cows  is  almost  a  constant  quantity,  namely,  9-3 
per  cent.  A  lower  proportion  of  non-fatty  solids  in  a 
sample  of  milk  points  to  the  addition  of  water.  Thus, 
supposing  that  lOo  grains  of  3  specimen  of  milk  c^-aporatcd 
to  dryness,  and  all  butter  extracted  from  the  residue  by 
ether,  yielded  a  non-fatty  residue  of  7*44  grains,  the 
specimen  would  probably  be  four-fifths  milk  and  one-fifth 
water.  For  if  9'3  indicate  100,  then  7*44  indicate  So. 
Occasionally,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  sample  of 
genuine  milk  might  be  slightly  poorer  than  that  from  a 
hcaithy  herd,  and  therefore,  in  England,  for  legal  purposes, 
a  standard  of  nine  per  cent,  by  weight  of  non-fatty  solids 
and  2'S  per  cent  of  butter-fat  has  been  proposal.  Only  in 
the  rare  cases  of  milk  containing  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  butter-fat  would  any  milk  yielding  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  non-fatty  solids  be  regarded  as  genuine.  And, 
again,  no  milk  would  be  considered  genuine  if  it  yielded 
less  than  2*5  per  cent  of  fat,  not  even  in  the  rare  case  of  its 
containing  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  real  non-fatty 
inilk-solids.  Half-.starvcd  cows  might  yield  milk  below 
these  standards,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  be 
normal,  or  better  fitted  for  food  than  milk  watered  after 
leaving  the  cow.  If,  however,  such  milk  be  treated  as 
genuine,  a  standard  of  8' 5  of  non-fatty  solids  will  not  be  too 
low.  Even  in  that  case  dairy  milk  supplied  continuously 
or  even  frequently  with  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  non-fatty 
solids  would  rightly  be  regarded  as  containing  added  water. 

Koumiss  is  sour  mare's  milk  skimmed  and  fermented, 
it  is  alcoholic  Kefliir  Is  a  somewhat  similar  beverage 
made  from  the  milk  of  cow-s  and  of  other  animals.  Kou- 
miss is  used  in  the  Steppes  of  Russia,  Kephir  in  Cauea.'«ia, 

There  is  close  resemblance  in  general  character  and  in 
compo.'^ition  between  the  milk  of  all  animals.  It  varies 
slightly  in  any  one  animal  according  to  period  of  lactation, 
nature  of  food,  season  of  the  year,  and,  indeed,  according 
a.4  it  is  tlie  portion  first  drawn  or  last  drawn  from  the, 
natural  reservoir. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Animal  life  is  maintained  by  aid  of  solid,  warmth -glvinj;, 
bone- producing,  and  flesh-forming  nutritive  substances,  bjr 
stimulating  substances,  and  by  water ;  the  water  being  in 
tlic  form  cither  of  actual  water,  or  of  the  various  beverages 
we  daily  imbibe.  The  water  conveys  the  nutrients  to  all 
parts  of  the  system,  it  similarly  conveys  the  stimulants,  and 
it  also  acts  per  si  in  keeping  the  tissues  and  organs  in  an 
clastic  vital  condition.  The  function  of  nutritious  food  is 
evident  The  office  of  water,  no  matter  in  what  form  of 
beverage,  ts  clear  enough.  The  purpose  served  by  simu- 
lating substances  is  less  obvious.  It  would  seem,  however, 
thattheydothcimportant  work  of  aiding  the  system,  when- 
ever necessary,  to  digest  and  to  store  up  food,  and  to  utiliM 
its  existing  stores  of  fat  and  of  flesh.  A  stimulant  docs 
some  such  work  as  this  whether  it  belong  to  the  tea  class, 
as,  for  example,  coca  ;  the  alcoholic  class,  as.  for  example, 
brandy  ;  or  the  clear  soup  class,  as.  for  example,  becf-tca. 
In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  stimulants  is.  apparently, 
to  stimulate  the  .system  the  better  to  live  upon  itself,  and 
the  better  to  replenish  its  store  of  life-sustaining,  work- 
performing,  flesh  and  blood.  The  imprisoned  miner, 
having  no  fnod  ordinarily  so-called,  but  having  stores  on 
his  own  frame,  is  able  to  exist  for  many  days  if  only,  by 
a  periodical  .sip  of  brandy,  he  can  stimulate  his  organs  to 
utilize  those  stores.  Of  course  he  daily  gets  thinner,  the 
elements  of  his  thus  used  flesh  passing  away  as  gases  and 
vapours  from  his  lungs  and  skin.  The  Indian  performs  a 
journey  of  two  or  three  days  on  foot  without  any  so-called 
food  ;  but  he  really  lives  and  works  on  the  flesh  stored  on 
his  own  frame,  and  lives  satisfactorily  if  only  he  can  chew 
his  coca,  and  so  obtain  the  stimulus  that  shall  induce  his 
flesh  to  yield  so  much  extra  force.    Of  course  he,  too^  daily 
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decreases  in  weight,  anti  must  aftcrwarcU  renew  his  jaded 
body  by  rest  and  nourishing  food.  The  invalid  unable  to 
take  solid  food  can  generally  take  stimulating  beef-tea,  and 
thus  stimulate  his  own  flesh  to  maintain  his  life  until  he 
again  is  able  to  take  true  nourishment.  That  he  loses  flesh 
in  the  process  is  generally  too  apparent.  These  arc  extreme 
cases  of  what  appears  to  be  the  ordinary  action  of  stimu- 
lants when  taken  in  proper  quantities — taken  in  excessive 
quantities  stimulants  become  poisons  more  or  less  insidious. 

Alcohol,  tea,  and  the  more  soluble  extract  of  meat,  may, 
then,  be  said  to  be  stimulants,  not  nutrient.'!.  The  further 
elaboration  of  this  subject,  however,  must  be  sought  in 
works  on  food  rather  than  on  drink.  What  tlie  author 
desires  here  to  demonstrate  is  that  whether  the  food,  etc. 
be  solely  nutritious,  or  slowly  stimulative,  or  be  nutritious 
and  stimulative  as  well,  it  must  be  converted  into  the  vital 
fluid  of  our  arteries  by  aid  of  water,  and  by  water  alone. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  partake  of  Ijewragcs. 
The  other  is  that  we  may  thereby  maintain  our  systems  in 
that  flexile  condition  essential  to  life  and  to  activity. 

These  high  functions  of  water,  no  matter  in  what  form  of 
beverage,  seemed,  to  the  autlior,  to  demand  such  a  study  of 
water,  and  therefore,  of  all  beverages,  as  i-t  presented  to  the 
student  of  health  and  to  the  public  in  this  Handbook, 
The  beverages  other  than  simple  water,  however — except- 
ing alcoholic  beverages,  which  arc  treated  in  another 
Handbook — having  special  points  of  interest  beyond  the 
interest  attached  to  the  water  contained  in  ihcm,  also 
demanded  special  notice,  and  this  has  been  accorded. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


If  readers,  judging  from  its  title,  "Salt  and  other  Condi- 
ments," expect  to  find  (his  Handbook  a  treatise  on  the 
condiments  of  all  nations,  or  even  on  all  those  used  by 
ourselves,  they  will  be  disappointed.  Limitation  of  space 
utterly  precludes  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  so 
wide  a  subject 

And  further,  as  salt  is  the  condiment,  not  only  most 
acceptable  to  the  taste,  and  as  generally  believed  most 
necessary  and  healthful  to  the  body,  but  the  one  most 
universally  used  throughout  the  world,  and  as  Its  large 
consumption  at  home  and  exportation  abroad  have  led  to 
its  becoming  one  of  our  most  important  industries,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  space  so  limited  is  naturally  taken 
up  with  its  history,  and  especially  with  its  production  and 
manufacture  in  this  country. 

As  regards  "other  condiments."  the  writer  had  at  the 
outset  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  in  his  own 
mind  what  the  term  "condiment"  should  include,  or  what 
it  included  in  the  minds  of  those  who  assigned  him  the 
present  task.  The  Latin  verb  condio,  being  derived  from 
*»«,  i.e.  eum,  "  together,"  and  ^uo  the  ancient  form  of  t/o,  to 
"give,"  perhaps  originally  and  strictly,  when  applied  to 
gustatory  matters,  signified  to  "compound"  or  "concoct" 
something  to  give  seasoning  or  flavouring.  Every  school- 
boy has  read  of  the  "ww/ff  fcw/z/wwi^wj"  of  Horace — "the 
badly  concocted  sauce." — which  a  young  aspirant  for  the 
birch  translated  as  the  "badly  established  law."  Ilcnce 
condimentum  would  strictly  mean  some  "*  compound "  in 
the  way  of  a  sauce  or  seasoning,  composed  of  various 
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ingredients,  but  making  a  homogeneous  whole.  But  as 
condio  has  the  further  meaning  of  preserviag  and  pickling 
substances,  and  generally  of  making  food  savoury,  eondi- 
mentum  came  to  include  every  kind  of  article,  liquid  oi 
solid,  simple  or  compound,  which,  not  being  primarily  food 
itself,  was  used  to  flavour  and  season  food.  In  like  manner 
our  word  "condiment"  has  its  more  restricted  and  its 
more  general  application ;  signifying  in  the  first  place  the 
"compounds"  of  which  sauces,  curries, chutnees,  etc.,  would 
be  the  representatives,  and  in  the  second  place,  all  sub- 
stances used  as  "  food  accessories  "  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating and  pleasing  the  palate.  In  this  latter  sense  it  would 
cover  the  large  family  of  "spices,"  oil,  olives,  capers, 
salad  plants  including  onions  and  their  congeners,  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  and  even  sweets,  such  as  sugar,  honey,  and 
preserved  fruits ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  mineral  salt. 
All  these  and  many  more  have  been  classed  as  "  condiments  " 
by  various  writers  and  compilers  of  works  of  reference  ;  but 
such  a  field  as  this  cannot  possibly  be  traversed  here  ;  and 
we  must  confine  our  attention  almost  entirely  to  those 
common  condiments  which  are  to  be  found  on  every  tabic, 
viz.,  salt,  and  the  occupants  of  the  humble  cruet  stand, 
mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 

And  this  can  be  done  on  something  like  an  intelligible 
principle,  because  the  condiments  just  mentioned  arc  those 
specially  and  almost  exclusively  used  without  combination 
with  any  others,  and  directly  by  the  eater,  who  applies 
them  first  hand  to  the  food  before  him.  The  great 
majority  of  other  condiments,  using  the  word  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense,  are  mainly  employed  directly  by  the  cook 
and  only  indirectly  or  second-hand  by  the  eater.  This 
principle  of  selection  is  not  of  course  quite  accurate,  as, 
strictly  speaking,  sauces  and  pickles,  and  some  other  '"  food 
accessories,"  would  come  within  the  same  category  as  the 
four  common  condiments  of  ordinary  cruet  stands ;  but 
it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  main  scope  of  this 
handbook. 

Referring  again  for  a  moment  to  salt,  though  the  writer 
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has  visited  the  salt  districts  on  a  "voyage  of  discovery." 
and  found  very  much  to  engage  his  attention  there,  the 
subject  of  salt  pniduction  and  manufacture  docs  not  give 
much  scope  for  original  writing,  or  for  very  interesting 
descriptions  ;  the  matter  in  hand  being  rather  one  in  the 
elucidation  of  which  statistics  of  production,  details  of 
manufacturing  processes,  and  analyses  of  substances  must 
necessarily  occupy  considerable  space.  At  the  same 
time  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  make  this  a  "  popular  " 
handbook,  so  that  general  readers  may  without  difficulty 
gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  great  "  popular  '* 
condiment ;  while  those  of  a  more  scientific  or  practical 
turn  may  have  something  in  the  way  of  a  reliable  though 
small  volume  of  reference. 

In  endeavouring  to  carry  out  this  twofold  object  he  is 
much  indebted  to  many  standard  works  of  reference,  such 
as  Spon's  invaluable  Encyeiopirdia  of  the  Industrial  Arts, 
Manufacturis  and  Commercial  Products ;  and  personally 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  to 
the  Managers  of  Mr.  John  Corbett's  Salt  Works  at  Stoke 
Prior,  of  the  "  Droitwich  Salt  Company,"  and  of  the 
••  Maldon  Crj'Stal  Salt  Company,"  and  further  (o  Messrs. 
Bumsted,  of  King  William  Street,  and  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  salt  trade.  He  only  regrets  that  he 
has  been  unable  for  want  of  space  to  use  more  of  the 
interesting  iuformation  which  they  so  kindly  gave  him. 
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CONDIMENTS  IN   GENERAL — SALT  IN    PARTICULAR. 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Handbook 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"condiment,"  and  that  authorities  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
character  and  number  of  articles  which  the  term  should 
cover,  some  using  it  in  a  comprehensive,  and  others  in  a 
more  restricted  sense.  For  the  purpose  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter  let  us  take  it  in  its  wider  meaning  as  signi- 
fying any  substances  used  for  the  "  flavouring  "  of  food,  and 
not  as  food  itself. 

L<^ictans  have  defined  man  as  "an  animal  that  cooks 
its  food  ; "  and  it  has  generally  been  held  that  this  "  differ- 
ence" of  cooking  distinguishes  him  fairly  and  It^icaliy 
from  all  other  animals.  But  does  it  ?  Yes — at  the  present 
period  of  his  existence  :  but  did  he  always  cook  his  food  i 
It  maybe  open  to  doubt  whether  he  did  sa  If  we  take  the 
Bible  record  (Gen.  i.  29-30)  we  find  something  more  than  a 
su^estion  that  man  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  existence 
was  a  vegetarian.  Moreover,  the  formal  commission  to  man 
to  use  the  vegetable  world  for  food  was  given  to  all  other 
animals,  and  therefore  probably  he  would  not  need  to  cook 
his  food  any  more  than  they  would.  In  the  further  commis- 
sion to  man  after  the  flood  (Gen.  ix,  3.)"cvery  moving  thing 
that  hath  life"  was  given  him  as  "meat,"  and  allusion  is  made 
to  the  "  green  herb  °  given  him  before.  Now  if  man  was 
only  a  vegetarian  before  the  Rood,  and  did  not  cook  his 
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vegetable  food,  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  he  used 
condiments  of  any  kind  with  it.  A  large  oral  least  a  certain 
portion  of  his  vegetable  food  would  necessarily  be  some- 
what insipid,  and  he  would  almost  naturally  seek  for  some- 
thing wlierewith  to  flavour  it  Salt  in  some  form  or  other 
would  soon  have  presented  and  recommended  itself  to  him  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  have  discovered 
some  vegetable  productions,  and  especially  the  seeds  of 
some  herbs  agreeable  in  flavour  but  too  strong  and  pungent 
to  eat  alone  or  in  large  quantities;  and  thus  we  may 
suppose  he  would  have  been  led  to  use  them  as  "  condi- 
ments." And  indeed  we  may  go  further  and  hold  that  he 
had  a  natural  instinct  for  condiments  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, if  we  judge  from  the  fact  that  man  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  history,  had 
this  instinct,  and  even  craving. 

If  this  be  so,  let  us  ask  whether  a  more  If^cal  definition 
of  man  than  that  before  mentioned  would  not  be  "  an 
animal  that  uses  condiments  with  its  food"?  Of  course  it 
might  be  answered  that  we  do  know  for  certain  that  he  did 
so  use  condiments  from  the  beginning ;  and  it  might  be 
argued  that  he  has  only  developed  a  taste  for  them,  as  he 
has  for  various  forms  of  narcotics  and  alcohol,  as  his  life 
has  gradually  become  more  artificial.  Still  wc  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  there  are  races  of  human  beings 
still  living  primitive,  unartificial,  and  uncivilised  lives,  which 
have  all  these  tastes,  and  indulge  them  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  further  so  strongly  develop  them  when  opportunities  are 
given  them  as  to  surest  that  they  are  natural  instincL'L 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  different  races  of  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  which  have  long  selected  and 
largely  used  certain  condiments  with  their  ordinary  food. 
And,  this  selection  it  must  be  noted  has  not  been  ba-tcd  on 
any  chemical  knowledge,  but  apparently  on  some  natural 
instinct  To  take  one  instance  out  of  many,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  strange  at  first  sight  that  difiTerent  races,  dwelling 
remote  from  one  another,  have  fixed  on  vegetable  produc- 
tions so  unlike  to  each  other  as  the  onion  and  garlic,  the 
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'anafccticla  plants,  and  the  mustards — all  belonging  to 
different  botanical  orders — as  condiments.  The  simple 
explanation  is  that  these  vegetables  contain  compounds  of 
stilphur  and  allyl ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  beverages 
and  narcolict,  men  seem  to  have  been  led  to  this  selection 
by  a  kind  of  human  instinct,  guiding  them  blindly  as  it 
were  to  plants,  which  were  capable  of  yielding  to  tlie  body 
the  same  or  similar  compounds.  Future  research  may 
prob;ibiy  show  that  these  compounds  of  allyl  exercise  a 
peculiar  physiological  action  upon  the  system,  by  which 
certain  of  its  natural  cravings  are  allayed,  and  its  general 
comfort  promoted.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  many  kinds  of  mustard, 
the  use  of  which  as  condiments  so  extensively  prevails, 
owe  their  peculiar  properties  to  the  presence  of  compounds 
of  the  same  substance — allyl. 

It  seems  then  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  taste  and 
even  craving  for  condiments  is  a  human  instinct ;  but  it 
may  lie  further  asked  whether  this  taste  is  not  instinctive 
in  other  animals  than  man,  or  at  least  in  some  of  them.  If 
it  be  so,  then  the  suggested  definition  of  man  as  "an 
animal  that  uses  condiments  with  its  food,"  is  logically 
untenable.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  question  as  to 
what  extent  animals  take  certain  substances,  not  as  a  food 
but  as  a  relish  with  food,  and  as  of  acceptable  and  pleasant 
flavour,  enjoyed  without  any  actual  sense  of  satisfying 
hunger,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  child  enjoys  a  s«'cct- 
meat  But  we  can  hardly  pursue  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  is  evidence  that  animals  other  than  man  appre- 
ciate condiments,  and.  certain  it  is.  that  most  quadnjpeds 
and  .several  birds  have  a  special  love  of  s^lt.  Brown  in  his 
Vuigar  Errours  (ill.  22.)  says,  "  For  many  things  are 
swallowed  by  animals  rather  for  condimtnf,  gust,  or  medi- 
cament, than  any  substantial  nutriment."  liorscs,  cats, 
d<^s.  and  many  other  animals  arc  attracted  by  substances 
flavoured  and  scented  with  condiments  (using  the  term  in 
still  more  extended  sense),  and  however  absurd  may  be  the 
recipes  for  medicated  baits  given  by  tiaak  Walton  and 
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Other  angling  writers  of  past  generations,  still  it  is  a  fact 
that  "  conditcd  "  pastes  have  special  attractions  for  some 
kind  of  fish. 

Ancient  nations  of  the  East,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
after  them,  in  the  luxurious  periods  of  their  histories  were 
much  given  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  condiments,  both  in 
their  simple  and  more  complicated  forms  :  and  as  commerce 
brought  them  within  reach,  the  people  of  this  country  came 
freely  to  use  both  the  more  highly  and  more  delicately 
flavoured  contributions  from  foreign  climes  in  addition  to 
their  own  natural  productions,  which  in  many  instances, 
were  the  wild  growths  of  the  fields,  hedges,  and  woodiL 
We  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  old  Doctors  of 
Gastnanomy,  and  authors  of  recipes  who  recommended  our 
forefathers  to  eat  ginger  with  lamb ;  cinnamon  with 
thrushes ;  mustard  with  mutton,  salmon,  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  rabbits ;  vinegar  with  roast  beef  and  goose ; 
and  a  combination  of  sugar  and  salt  with  divers  birds :  but 
we  must  not  argue  the  question,  as  it  would  be  at  once 
said  that  all  such  combinations  are  mere  matters  of  taste, 
and  that  every  one  has  a  right  to"condite"  for  himself, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Russian  does  when  he  takes  currant 
jelly  with  red  herrings  and  kippers.  Quite  so;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  may  reserve  to  ourselves  tlie  right  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  there  are  tastes  and  tasteit,  and 
that  some  of  them  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
education,  Our  country  boors,  destined  to  be  soon  en- 
franchised, prefer  the  adulterated  beer  ffx>m  the  "  Black 
Bull"  to  a  bottle  of  Chitcau  Yquem  ;  a  rasher  of  musty 
bacon  to  a  cut  from  a  prime  h.iunch  of  buck  venison  in  full 
season  and  well  hung  ;  and  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow  daubs 
of  scriptural  personages  and  incidents  to  Murillo's  Holy 
Family  in  the  National  Gallerj'.  Of  course  this  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste ;  but  as  "  sweetness  and  light  "  extend  with 
the  franchise,  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Schools  of  Cookery 
make  their  influence  felt  even  in  remote  villages,  "tastes" 
will  gradually  change  But  speaking  more  seriously  we 
must  hold  that  there  are  certain  proprieties  to  be  observed 
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in  the  use  of  condiments,  and  that  in  tin's  matter  the  axioms 
of  the  "  Physiologic  du  Gollt  "  cannot  be  violated  without 
the  transgressor  writing  himself  down  as  devoid  of  "  tasle," 
Although  there  once  existed  among  "  the  faculty "  a 
certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  our  ordinary 
condimcn(s  with  the  exception  of  salt,  there  now  seems  to 
be  a  general  consensus  of  dietists  in  their  favour  Being 
adjuncts  to  and  accessories  of  food,  rather  than  food 
itself,  condiments  are  generally  speaking  of  great  value 
in  rendering  the  substances  we  eat  more  palatable,  and 
in  stimulating  Jaded  appetites.  They  are  stimulants  of 
the  digestive  organs,  promoting  the  flow  of  saliva,  the 
gastric  juice,  and  other  internal  secretions,  and  thus  they 
directly  aid  the  process  of  digestion.  Their  use  and 
value  is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  Pavy  in  his  standard 
Trtatise  on  Food  and  Dieteties.  He  says  "  Condiments 
consist  of  seasoning  or  flavouring  agents.  Without  being 
strictly  alimentary  substances,  they  nevertheless  play  no 
insignificant  part  in  the  alimentation  of  man,  and  prove 
of  ser^'ice  in  more  ways  than  one.  Their  first  effect  is 
to  render  food  more  tempting  to  the  palate,  and  thereby 
increase  the  amount  consumed.  We  arc  guided  in  the 
choice  of  food  by  ta.«tc  and  vmell,  and  that  which  agree- 
ably aiTccts  these  senses  excite*  the  desire  for  eating. 
Condiments  arc  employed  for  this  special  purfKisc,  and 
thus  a  flagging  appetite  receives  a  stimulant.  Through 
their  aromatic  and  pungent  qualities  they  also  assist 
digestion,  the  modus  operandi  being  by  promoting  the  flow 
of  the  secretions,  and  increasing  the  muscular  activity  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  further 
u&eful  by  serving  to  correct  injurious  properties  that  may 
belong  to  an  article  of  food."  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  arc  warned  against  the  use  of  condiments  in  some 
abnormal  conditions  of  health,  and  in  all  cases  against 
their  abuse.  They  may  be  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  action  on  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimil- 
ation may  become  probably  injurious  by  vitiating  the 
gastric  juice  and  aflecting  the  coats  of  the  stomach.    They 
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are  also  provocative  of  thirst,  which  Icatls  to  the  consump- 
tion of  more  liquid  of  some  kind  or  other  than  is  good  for 
the  system  even  of  healthy  persons.  The  golden  rule  of 
moderation — rie  quid  nimis — should  be  observed  in  their  use, 
both  when  taken  as  condiments  to  the  food  on  our  plates, 
or  when  employed  in  cookery.  Great  chefs,  like  BeauvilHcrs, 
Carfme,  Ude,  Francatelli,  and  other  professors  of  the 
mageiric  art  whose  names  are  household  words,  have 
always  depended  greatly  on  the  use  of  condiments  for  their 
successes  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  they  not  only  observed 
the  proprieties  of  the  combinations  of  condiments,  but 
exercised  great  moderation  in  the  quantity  of  any  thing 
employed.  Unfortunately,  many  cooks  incompetent  to 
develop  tlie  more  subtle  flavours  of  their  matcri.ils  dis- 
guise the  poverty  of  their  resources  with  a  superabundance 
of  condiments,  and  especially  of  the  contents  of  the  spice 
box.  All  harmony  of  flavour  is  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
digestive  advantages  which  a  moderate  amount  of  spice 
undoubtedly  confers  arc  lost  in  the  nausea  occasioned  by 
the  violation  of  the  ne  quid  nintis  principle 

Salt  {Sat — 'ahji)  is  the  mast  widely  accepted  of  all  condi- 
ments. So  universal  has  been  and  is  its  use,  that  it  may 
he  called  the  "cosmopolitan  "  condiment ;  and  so  great  Ist 
the  craving  for  it  and  ri;lish  of  it,  that  wc  are  led  to  con- 
sider the  love  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  potent  of  our 
natural  instincts,  and  salt  itself  as  necessary  to  the  health 
and  even  the  life  of  marL  The  fact  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  salt  unknown  and  unu^ted  goes  far  to 
substantiate  this  position.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  British  minerals,  and  curiously  enough  the  only  one 
used  as  a  condiment,  though  other  mineral  principles  arc 
requisite  in  order  to  build  up  the  human  frame.  It  is 
known  chemically  as  chloride  of  sodium,  or  iodiunt 
cliloride,  its  two  constituents  chlorine  and  scxiium  being 
united  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-six  parts  by  weight- 
of  chlorine  to  twenty-four  of  the  metal  of  sodium.  It 
has  been  stated  that  sodium  takes  fire  when  immersed  in 
chlorine  gas ;  but  Professor  Wanklyn  has  shown  that, 
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unless  some  moisture  be  present,  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  it  is  certain  that  metallic  sodium  remains  bright  Tor 
some  time,  even  when  immtrsed  in  h'quefied  chlorine 
anhydride:  It  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all  sodium 
compounds.  By  the  action  of  vitality,  the  sodium  chloride, 
in  presence  of  water,  is  broken  up  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  is  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  into  soda,  or 
sodium  oxide,  which  is  a  component  of  the  bile.  Salt 
crystalliKCS  in  colourless  transparent  cubes,  which  are 
anhydrou-s  soluble  in  about  Uircc  parts  of  cold  water,  aiid 
scarcely  raorc  soluble  in  boiling  water.  A  saturated 
solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-205,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  salt  being  2*  125.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  pure 
alcohol,  and  has  a  purely  saline  taste,  untningled  with 
biltemes:t,  unless  chloride  of  magnesium  be  present  in  it. 
At  a  red  beat,  it  fuses,  and  becomes  converted  into  a 
transparent  brittle  mass.  The  wcU-known  crepitation 
which  occurs  when  salt  is  thrown  on  the  fire  or  otherwise 
strongly  heated,  results  from  the  sudden  expansion  of 
water  mechanically  entangled  among  its  particles. 

Salt  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  and  always 
largely  sought  after  both  by  man  and  the  higher  clas.'i  of 
animals.  So  eager  indeed  is  man  for  it  that  at  some  time 
or  Other  in  almost  alt  nations,  when  revenue  was  the  most 
urgent,  a  tax  was  placed  upon  salt,  since  nearly  everything 
would  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  portion  of  that  material ; 
and  the  saline  earths,  called  "salt  licks,"  are  the  greatest 
attraction  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  prairie  or  the  desert, 
Kspecially  among  the  westeni  nations  salt  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  regarded  as  so  vital  a  necessity  that  no 
controversy  as  to  its  relish  or  sanitar>'  value  was  ever  for  a 
moment  possible.  It  was  used  from  the  first  in  some  such 
way  as  water,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  absolutely  indespcnsablc  for 
man's  existence.  Indeed  the  desire  for  salt  »ecin»  an 
instinct  implanted  in  the  animal  creation,  and  there  is  a 
natural  craving  for  it,  when  tt  does  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  food.     Wild  animals  will  travel  long  distances 
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and  brave  great  dangers  to  get  at  the  salt  licks  just 
mentioned ;  horses  and  cows  are  most  healthy  when 
provided  with  lumps  of  rock-salt  tn  their  mangers  or 
pastures  ;  and  even  bees  will  sip  a  solution  of  salt  with 
avidity.  Men  will  barter  gold  for  it  in  countries  where 
it  is  scarce,  and  for  it  husbands  will  sell  their  wives, 
and  parents  their  children.  In  some  districts  of  Africa 
salt  is  more  expensive  than  tlie  purest  white  sugar  in 
Europe,  and  children  will  suck  a  lump  of  it  in  preference 
to  sweetmeats.  In  the  district  of  Accra,on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  a  handful  of  salt  is  the  most  valuable  thing  upon 
earth  after  gold,  and  will  purchase  a  slave  or  twoi  Mungo 
Park  tells  us  that  with  the  Mandingoes  and  Bambaras  the 
use  of  salt  is  such  a  luxury,  that  to  ^ay  of  a  man  "he 
flavours  his  food  with  salt "  is  to  imply  that  he  is  rich  ;  and 
no  stronger  mark  of  respect  or  affection  can  be  shown  in 
Muscovy,  than  the  sending  of  salt  from  the  tables  of  the 
rich  to  their  poorer  friends. 

But  the  existence  of  greater  or  less  appetites  for  salt 
in  all  individuals  surely  indicates  that  this  substance  scri-cs 
more  important  functions  than  that  of  merely  gratifying 
the  palate,  a  conclusion  on  which  the  most  elementary 
considerations  of  human  physiology  fully  substantiates. 
Common  salt  is  the  most  widely  distributed  substance  in 
the  body ;  it  exists  in  every  fluid  and  in  every  solid ;  and 
not  only  is  it  everywhere  present,  but  in  almost  every  part 
it  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  ash  when  any  ti!i.tue 
is  burnt.  In  particular  it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
blood,  in  which  it  forms  about  half  tlie  total  weight  of  the 
saline  matters,  and  it  maintains  in  it  a  proportion  that  is 
almost  wholly  independent  of  the  quantity  that  is  consumed 
with  the  food.  The  blood  will  take  up  so  much  and  no 
more,  however  much  we  may  take  with  our  food ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  none  he  given,  the  blood  parts  with  its 
natural  quantity  slowly  and  unwillingly.  Under  ordinary 
ciraimstances  a  healthy  man  loses  daily  about  twelve  grains 
by  one  channel  or  the  other,  by  the  secretions,  the  bile,  and 
even  tears,  and  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  health  that  quantity 
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must  be  introduced.      Common  salt  is  of  immense  import- 
ance in  the  processes  ministering  to   the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  for  not  only  is  it  the  chief  salt  in  the  gastric  juice, 
and  essential  for  the  formation  of  bile,  and  may  hence  be 
reasonably  regarded  as  of  high  value  in  digestior.,  but  it  is 
an  important  agent  in  promoting  the  processes  of  diBiision 
and  therefore  of  absorption.     Direct  experiment  has  shown 
tliat  it  promotes  the  decomposition  of  albumen  in  the  body, 
acting  probably   by   increasing  the  activity  of  the  trans- 
mission of  fluids  from  cell  to  cell.    Nothing  can  demonstrate 
its  value  better  tlian  the  fact  that  if  albumen  without  salt  is 
introduced  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal  no  portion  of  it  is 
absorbed,  while  it  all  quickly  disappears  if  salt  be  added,  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  way — the  necessity  for  .salt  may  be 
explained  by  the   composition  of  the  gastric  juice.     The 
most   powerful   solvent   acid  which  insures  the  digestion 
of  food  is  that  known  as  hydrochloria     This  is  furnished 
entirely  by  the  amount  of  salt,  cither  chloride  of  sodium  or 
pota-ssium,  taken  with  the  food,  or  naturally  contained  in  it. 
Unless  a  large  quantity  of  this  add  is  present  in  the  gastri': 
juice,  the  other   digestive   principles  are  inert,  or  are  not 
given  out  during  the  passage  of  food  through  the  stomach. 
The  immediate  effect  appears  to  be  to  stimulate  the  sense 
of  taste  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva,  but  its  preserving 
action  is  due  to  its  power  to  attract  moisture,  by  which  it 
tend.^  to  harden  whatever  moist  substance  is  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  and  when  it  has  obtained  moisture  it  becomes 
soft,  and  loses  its  flavour.      There  is  no  other  compound  of 
chlorine   which   effects  both  of  these   purposes  or  could 
supplant  common  .salt 

Salt  should  be  used  in  the  cooking  of  all  vegetables,  and 
added  salt  seems  almost  a  necessity  to  make  them  palatable 
when  cooked.  Said  Job  (vi.  6)  "  Can  that  which  is  un- 
savoury be  eaten  without  salt  ?  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  ? " 

The  value  of  salt,  as  a  cfladintient  to  be  taken  by  our 
domestic  animals  has  frequently  been  made  (he  subject  of 
experiment.     A    profcs.sor   of  the   Michigan    Agricultural 
vol.  IV.— li.  IL  i  \1 
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College  has  put  it  on  record  that  he  gave  three  bullncks 
salt  w  ith  their  food  and  three  were  kept  without  it.  There 
was  no  other  divergence  in  the  treatment  of  them,  but  at 
the  end  of  six  months  a  marked  dilTcrencc  began  to  be 
observable  between  them,  and  finally  the  animals  without 
salt  sickened  and  fell  away,  while  the  others  continued  in 
excellent  condition.  Further  interesting  experiments  on 
animals  by  Boussingault  have  shown  that,  although  salt 
mixed  with  the  fodder  dots  not  much  afl'ect  the  quantity  of 
flesh,  fat,  or  milk  obtained  from  them,  yet  it  seriously  affects 
tlieir  appearance  and  general  condition ;  for  animals 
deprived  of  salt,  other  than  that  contained  naturally  in  the 
food,  soon  get  heavy  and  dull  in  their  temperament,  and 
have  a  rough  and  staring  coat.  Mculiu  states  th^t  animals 
which  do  not  find  it  in  their  food  or  drink,  become  less 
prolific  and  the  breed  rapidly  diminishes  In  number.  This 
is  cunfirmeJ  by  Dr.  Lc  Saine,  who  says,  in  his  prize-essay  on 
salt,  that  it  increases  the  fertility  of  the  male  and  the  fecundity 
of  the  female,  and  it  doubles  the  power  of  nourishing  the 
f(£tus.  During  the  period  of  suckling,  also,  salt  given  to 
the  mother  renders  the  milk  more  abundant  and  more 
nutritious.  It  likewise  accelerates  growth,  and  gives  a  finer 
condition  to  the  skin  ;  and  the  flesh  of  animals  fed  with  it  is 
better  flavoured,  and  more  easily  digc:>ted,  than  that  of 
animals  which  do  not  partake  of  it. 

The  value  of  salt  may  be  further  estimated  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  on  health  from  being  unable  to 
procure  it  In  barbarous  times,  the  most  horrible  of 
punishments,  entailing  certain  death,  was  the  feeding  of 
culprits  on  food  without  salt.  By  the  old  criminal  law  of 
Holland  it  was  decreed  that  criminals  convicted  of  murder 
under  certain  circumstances  should  be  imprisoned  in  a 
damp  cell,  have  only  water  to  drink,  and  should  be  fed 
with  bread  made  without  .salt.  According  to  well-authen- 
ticated testimony  the  criminal  always  died  within  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  by  a  death  so  loathsome  and  horrible 
that  its  symptoms  cannot  very  well  be  described.  It  is 
calculated  tliat  the  annual  .salt  consumption   per  head  in 
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this  country  amounts  to  i6  lbs.,  and  that  of  this  the  average 
bread-eater  unconsciously  takes  3  oz.  per  week,  salt  being  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  proper  bread-making.  Hence  we 
can  in  a  measure  realize  what  the  effect  of  bread  without 
salt  would  be.  Certain  experiments  of  the  French  Acade- 
micians showed  that  flesh  deprived  of  its  saline  constituents 
by  being  washed  with  water,  lost  its  nutritive  power,  and 
animals  fed  on  it  soon  died  of  slan-alion.  Even  after  a  few 
days,  with  such  a  diet,  the  instincts  of  tlie  animals  told 
them  it  was  worthless  as  food,  and  they  fed  on  it  with 
reluctance  ;  indeed,  for  all  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  was,  as 
Licbig  %&ys, "  no  better  than  eating  of  stones,"  and  the  utmost 
torments  of  hunger  were  hardly  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
continue  the  diet.  There  was  plenty  of  nutritious  matter 
in  the  food,  but  there  was  no  medium  for  its  solution  and 
absorption,  and  hence  Jt  was  useless. 

The  above  considerations  would  almost  seem  to  suggest 
that  salted  meat  would  be  a  wholesome  and  desirable 
article  of  food  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  case  stands  thus. 
The  application  of  salt  to  fresh  meat  has  very  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  application  of  a  quick  heat.  It  causes 
the  fibres  to  contract,  the  meat  to  lessen  in  bulk,  and  the 
juice  to  flow  out  from  its  pores.  Hence  the  reason  why 
di^'  salt  strewed  upon  fresh  lean  meat  gradually  dissolves 
into  a  fluid  brine.  If  a  large  quantity  of  .sail  be  applied,  it 
penetratc<i  so  deeply  that  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  juice 
of  the  meat  is  often  forced  out  by  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres.  The  cflTcct  of  this  upon  the  meat  is  two-fold.  It 
diminishes  the  natural  flavour,  by  removing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  peculiar  substances  contained  in  the  juice,  and 
adding  pure  salt  in  their  stead.  At  the  same  thnc  it  closes 
up  the  pores  of  the  meat,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air.  thus  diminishing  the  liability  to  decay. 
Thus  there  is  a  diminution  in  its  nutritive  qualities,  for  the 
juke  which  flows  out  contains  albumen  (white  of  egg), 
kreatine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash :  and  in  proportion  as 
these  are  extracted  the  nutritive  properties  of  tlie  meat  arc 
diminished.     Hence  one  reason  why  long  feeding  on  salt 
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meat  affects  the  health,  and  why  vegetable  aiid  other  sub- 
stances which  are  capable  of  supplying  what  the  m«at  bad 
lost,  are  found  to  be  the  best  means  of  restoring  it.  Vege- 
tables contain  potash-salts  and  but  little  common  salt,  and 
we  cannot  live  on  ihem  alone  without  adding  common  salt. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  maintain  our  health  on 
salted  meats  unless  we  restore  the  potash-salts  which  they 
drive  out  of  the  body.  As  a  whole,  flesh-meat  is  eminently 
nutritious,  because  it  contains  all  the  materials  which  arc 
necessary  to  build  up  our  own  flesh  ;  but  remove  from  it  9 
portion  of  these  materials,  and  the  remainder  becomes  more 
or  less  useless,  as  bricks  and  stone  become  useless  to  the 
builder  if  we  refuse  him  the  requisite  quantity  of  mortar. 
The  analysis  of  the  brine  round  salt  meat  shows  that 
the  process  of  salting  must  materially  diminish  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  meat,  for  it  is  found  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  the  ingredients  of  its  juice.  Not  only  docs  the 
contraction  which  ensues  cause  the  infiltrating  liquid  to  be 
driven  out,  but  the  liquefied  salt  tends  further  to  draw 
out  by  osmosis  its  diffusible  organic  and  saline  consti- 
tuents. Liebig  estimated  the  loss  of  nutritive  value  as 
amounting  to  one-third  or  even  one-half.  Soaking  salted 
meat  in  water  removes  its  saltness,  but  cannot  of  course 
restore  the  nutritive  principles  that  have  been  lost  From 
experience  it  has  been  learnt  that  salted  and  dried  food 
cannot  be  used  continuously  for  a  lengthened  period  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  The  well-known  effect  is  the 
development  of  a  cachectic  state  which  manifests  itself 
under  the  form  of  what  are  called  scorbutic  affections. 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  consensus  of  scientific 
opinion  as  to  the  great  value  of  salt,  confirmed  as  it  seems 
to  be  by  physiological  facts,  and  it  may  be  added  by  our 
natural  instinct,  there  are  found  persons  who  take  an 
opposite  view ;  and  even  an  authority  like  Dr.  ({assail  has 
made  bold  to  publish  the  following  statement  "  The 
function  "  he  says  "  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt, 
is  but  ill  understood.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  but  tlii*  seems 
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not  to  be  tlie  case.  Salt,  in  fact,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  quite  a  superfluous  addition  to  most  of  our  articles  of 
food,  and  nothing  more  than  a  condiment  It  does  not 
enter  inlo  the  composition  of  any  of  the  tissues,  but  is 
thrown  out  of  the  system  in  the  excretions;  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  shown  that  some  tribes  of  natives  of 
Africa  do  not  know  the  use  of  salt  at  all,  or  consider  it 
a  luxury  and  delicacy."  But  others  have  gone  still  further 
and  mentioned  that  the  use  of  salt  is  absolutely  injurious. 
The  present  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  very  curious 
volume  of  over  a  hundred  p^es,  written  by  a  Dr.  Howard 
some  fifty  years  ago,  the  protracted  title  of  which  indicates 
its  object.  It  runs  thus: — "  Salt,  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  or 
food ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  diseases  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man,  and  of  animals ;  as  taught  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian  priests  and  wise  men,  and  by  Scripture  ;  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  experience  of  many  years." 
The  work  elaborates  the  view  that  salt  is  the  source  of 
almost  "all  the  ills  the  flesh  is  heir  to,"  and  that  abstention 
from  it  is  their  cure ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  wTJEer  is  a  painful  instance  as  to  the  length  people 
will  go  in  perverting  historical  and  other  facts,  and  texts  of 
Scripture,  when  they  have  ortce  become  the  subject  of  a 
"craze,"  and  dubbed  themselves  apostles  of  a  movement 
Unfortunately  such  extremists  will  ever  be  found,  and  the 
present  age  seems  particularly  prolific  of  them,  whether 
the  crusade  be  against  the  use  of  animal  food,  of  tobacco, 
or  of  alcohol,  or  against  vaccinatioa  With  such  it  is  of 
little  avail  to  adduce  facts  or  arguments.  They  admit 
nothing  which  tells  against  their  views  ;  they  contort  and 
pervert  everything  ;  and  the  "  Counterblast "  of  King  James 
is  their  only  type  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called.  In  this  matter  of  salt  some  few  are  indeed  more 
temperate,  and  state  their  views  more  moderately  and 
intelligibly.  This,  for  instance,  is  how  one  of  the  opponents 
of  salt-eating  puts  the  case,  though  with  no  little  mis- 
conception of  physiological  facts.  "We  have,"  he  says, 
among  us  physiologists  of  no  mean  standing  who  re^id 
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mineral  salt  as  a  poison,  and  as  the  predisposing  cause, 
therefore,  of  many  ailments.  U  is  true  that  in  its  passage 
through  the  system  salt  remains  unchanged,  but  this  is 
only  to  say  that  it  exerts  upon  the  substances  with  which 
it  is  mingled  in  the  system  the  same  antiseptic  qualities 
that  it  does  outside  the  system.  That  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  it  prevents  food  from  decomposing,  and  there- 
fore from  turning  into  nourishment  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  salt  is.  as  it  notoriously  is,  a  provocati%'e  of  scur\y — 
a  complaint  which  consists  mainly  in  poverty  of  blood 
through  lack  of  nourishment  owing  to  the  action  of  salt 
It  may  be  granted  that  a  diet  of  flesh  requires  a  certain 
small  amount  of  salt  to  retard  the  process  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  which  otherwise  would  be  too  rapid,  flesh  not 
being  tlie  natural  food  of  man,  who,  in  all  physiologicaJ 
respects,  is  a  grain  and  a  fruit-eating  animal.  But  with 
our  natural  diet  salt  is  worse  than  superfluous,  saving  only 
for  the  fact  that  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that 
we  do  not  like  our  food  without  it"  That  such  views  arc 
held  by  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  this  country  may 
be  admitted,  and  recently  there  scenis  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  organize  something  in  the  way  of  an  anti-salt 
association,  the  members  of  which  were  to  abstain  from 
salt  themselves,  and  to  endeavour  to  gain  converts  to  tJieir 
opinions  and  practice.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
established  in  New  York  a  medical  "  Collide."  the  prime 
tenet  of  which  was  abstention  from  salt 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  its  use  was  that 
adduced  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  the  quotation  from  hts  work  on 
the  Adulterations  of  Food,  to  the  effect  that  some  people 
exist  without  it  Other  instances  might  be  added  to  that 
given  by  Dr.  HassatL  The  Damaras,  in  South-western 
Africa,  never  take  salt  by  any  chance  ;  and  e\'cn  Europeans 
travelling  in  their  countrj'  never  feel  the  want  of  it  But 
the  well-water  in  Damara  land  is  nearly  always  brackish 
or  saline,  tliougb  it  appears  to  taste  r.ither  of  carbonate  of 
soda  than  of  tlie  chloride.  Their  neighbours,  the  Namaquas 
set  no  store  by  salt ;  the  Hottentots  of  W^li.sch  liay  hardly 
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ever  take  the  trouble  to  collect  it ;  and  even  the  wild  game 
in  the  Swakop  do  not  frequent  the  salt-rocks  to  lick  them 
as  they  do  in  America.  One  tribe  of  New  Zealanders 
hold  salt  in  abhorrence.  In  the  colds  of  Siberia,  also,  as  in 
the  heats  of  Africa,  a  similar  disregard  of  salt  sometimes 
pre\-ails.  Most  of  the  Russians  at  Berezov  eat  their  food 
without  a  particle  of  salt,  tliough  that  condiment  can  easily 
be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost  Their  soups,  vegetables,  and 
even  roast  meats,  are  prepared  and  eaten  wtthottt  salt. 
The  explanation  of  these  cases,  so  inconsistent  with  our 
general  experience,  is  found  in  the  refined  instinct  of  the 
body  itself.  When  the  food  we  usually  eat  conveys  a 
suflicicncy  of  salt  into  the  body,  it  has  no  occasion  for 
more.  It  therefore  feels  no  craving  for  it,  shows  no  liking 
to  it,  and  takes  no  trouble  to  obtain  it.  And  doubtless, 
in  the  kind  of  food  and  drink  consumed  in  the  IJamara 
country,  and  by  the  Russians  of  Berezov,  cither  more  salt, 
or  more  of  sodium  and  chlorine,  in  other  combinations, 
than  is  iLsual  among  us,  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  or 
their  habits  render  less  salt  necessary  to  them,  or  cause 
less  of  it  to  be  daily  remo^'ed  from  their  bodies.  A  similar 
explanation  will  to  a  great  extent  account  for  the  cases  of 
individuals,  probably  known  to  roost  of  us,  who  take  no 
added  salt  to  ihcir  food,  and  yet  seem  to  enjoy  good 
health.  Either  some  idiosyncracy  of  constitution,  or  some 
special  habits,  or  some  special  line  of  diet,  or  all  these 
combined,  enable  such  persons  to  live  without  conscious 
discomfort  on  food  not  artificially  salted. 

The  case,  so  to  speak,  against  salt  has  been  here  stated, 
partly  because  a  handbook  like  the  present  is  not  intended 
in  conncrtion  with  such  a  topic  as  this  to  advocate  any 
particular  view,  but  rather  to  put  before  readers  a  con!*pcctus 
of  what  has  been  and  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  to 
suggest  that  any  controversial  matter  connected  with  our 
Health  might  be  submitted  to  further  investigations.  At 
(he  same  time,  however,  after  considering  the  history  and 
"  science  "  of  salt,  which  seem  to  point  convincingly  to  its 
almost  universal   use.  and  to  the  benefits  which  have  as 
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universally  resulted  from  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conclude  otherwise  than  tliat  this  cosmopolitan  condiment 
is  wholesome  and  necessary,  and  that  abstention  from  it  is 
likely  to  be  injurious — in  a  word,  according  to  the  trade- 
mark of  an  emioent  salt  manufacturer,  sal  est  SALiJti, 
"  Salt  is  Health." 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  salt  which  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity,  it  is  reassuring  for  those  who  use  it  in  what  may 
be  deemed  excess  to  know  that  the  blood,  as  before 
intimated,  will  only  take  up  a  certain  amount  and  no  more: 
Wliitt  salt  is  consumed  in  excess  of  this,  the  human  system 
gets  rid  of  by  various  means,  mainly  through  the  secretions, 
and  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  by  perspiration  naturally 
or  artificially  produced.  Any  one  who  has  made  the  ex- 
periment of  tasting  knows  that  the  "  tears  of  heat "  as  well 
as  the  tears  of  grief  are  very  briny,  and  that  after  evapora- 
tion perspiration  leaves  on  the  skin  and  on  the  clothing  an 
incrustation  of  actual  salt,  which  may  be  collected  in  an 
appreciable  quaottty.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  cat  salt  in 
such  enormous  quantities  as  to  produce  very  injurious 
results :  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  other  substances 
perfectly  harmless  and  wholesome  if  taken  in  moderation. 

But  not  only  has  the  great  majority  of  mankind  long 
endorsed  the  above  motto  "  Salt  is  Health,"  but  a  belief  in 
its  actively  medicinal  virtues  in  many  cases  has  always  had 
8  lai^  number  of  adherents.  For  both  inward  and  out- 
ward application  it  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways;  and 
Et  has  been  found  useful  for  clysters  and  emetics,  and,  when 
heated,  for  outwaix)  application  to  tocthadie  and  other 
local  pains  ;  but  more  efficacious  substitutes  have  now  been 
found  for  it.  If  not  an  actual  vermifuge  the  popular  notion 
that  the  use  of  salt  prevents  the  development  of  worms  in 
the  intestines  has  a  foundation  in  fact,  for  salt  is  fatal  to 
the  small  threadworms,  and  prevents  their  reproduction 
by  improving  the  general  tone  and  the  character  of  the 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  very  widely  spread  craze  for  a  mixture  of  brandy  and 
salt  for  almost  every  ailment  ;  but  it  probably  fell  into  dis- 
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favour,  as  least  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  recommended  it 
when  it  was  found  tliat  patients  too  often  drank  the  brandy 
and  left  the  salt.  In  recent  years  the  Brine  Raths  at 
Droitwich  have  gained  considerable  reputation.  It  was 
remarked  that  during  the  cholera  visitation  in  iSjl,  the 
operatives  employed  at  the  Droitwich  Salt  Works  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  the  disease.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
fumes  of  the  brine,  more  especially  when  it  was  found  that 
certain  cliolera  patients  sent  to  Droitwich  quickly  recovered 
on  being  immersed  in  the  hot  brine.  Since  then  the  baths 
have  t>een  much  resorted  to  by  persons  suffering  from  gout, 
and  it  is  said  that  large  numbers  have  derived  considerable 
benefit  from  them.  The  baths  form  part  of  tlic  Royal  Brine 
Bath  Hotel  establishment. 

Baths  made  from  sea  salt  arc  recommended  for  many 
cutaneous  affections,  and  to  persons  suffering  from  various 
ailments,  while  many  in  good  health  find  great  advantage 
from  their  use.  Some  excellent  samples  of  sea  salt  for 
such  batlis  can  be  seen  among  the  interesting  salt  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Bumsted  &  Co.  (King  William  Street,  E.C.), 
in  the  Southern  Gallery  of  the  Health  Exhibition. 

Though  perhaps  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our  immediate 
subject,  an  important  connection  between  salt  and  our 
water  supply  may  be  here  mentioned.  Certain  chemical 
tests  will  show  when  there  is  too  much  salt  in  water.  Salt 
docs  not  occur  in  rain  water  except  in  almost  infinitesimal 
quantities,  or  in  pure  well  water,  except  to  the  extent  of 
little  more  than  a  grain  a  gallon.  When  therefore  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime  arc  found  present  in  water 
to  a  large  amount,  together  with  3Svf  considerable  quantity 
of  certain  oi^anic  matters,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  safely  pro- 
nounce the  water  to  be  impure  and  to  have  been  subject  to 
sewage  contamination. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SALT  SUPPLY  OF  THE  WORLDt 

Salt  in  some  form  or  other  is  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  tlie  world  that  hardly  any  region  is  without  it, 
and  facilities  for  obtaining  it  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  large  majority  of  mankind. 
The  waters  of  the  ocean  which  wash  so  many  shores  can 
easily  be  made  to  yield  it,  and  masses  of  rock-salt 
more  or  less  associated  with  brine  springs,  yield  an 
enormous  and  practically  inexhaustible  supply ;  while 
inland  salt  lakes,  and  various  soils  largely  admixed  with 
salt  also  contribute  their  quota.  In  a  word,  as  an  old 
writer  puts  it,  "salt  is  dispersed  over  all  nature;  it  is 
treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  it  impri^nates  the 
ocean  ;  it  descends  in  ratns  ;  it  fertilizes  the  soil,  it  arises  in 
vegetables  and  from  them  is  conveyed  to  animals;  it  is 
friendly  and  beneficent  to  all  creatures  endowed  with  life; 
and  may  well  be  esteemed  the  univtrsat  condiment  of 
nature;"  and  as  Dean  Buckland  in  his  "Bridgewaler 
Treatise,"  speaking  of  rock-salt  as  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  saj's,  "  Had  not  the  beneficent  providence  of  the 
Creator  laid  up  these  stores  of  salt  within  tlie  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  distance  of  inland  countries  from  the  sea  would 
have  rendered  this  article  of  prime  and  daily  necessity  un- 
attainable to  a  large  portion  of  mankind  ;  but  under  the 
existing  dispensation,  the  presence  of  mineral  salt  in  strata 
which  are  dispersed  generally  over  the  interior  of  our 
continents  and  large  islands,  is  a  source  of  health  and  daily 
enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  region  of 
the  earth." 

Apart  from  other  sources,   as  rock-salt   directly  or  in- 
directly, through  the  connection  between  it  and  brine  springs, 
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yields  the  great  bulk  of  the  salt  supply  of  the  world,  its 
formation  at  various  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  a  very  interesting  geological  question,  which  can  hardly 
be  passed  over  without  some  little  notice.  Probably  at  no 
period  of  the  earth's  existence  did  the  formation  of  salt 
deposits  proceed  with  the  same  activity  as  during  the 
Triassic,  and  it  is  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  Bunler  Sand- 
stone, or  Keuper,  and  in  the  red  or  variegated  marls  of  the 
Trias,  that  most  rock-salt  occurs.  An  idea  that  all  rock- 
salt  was  referable  to  that  epoch  long  prevailed  amongst 
geologists,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  although 
salt  is  found  most  abundantly  amongst  Triassic  rocks,  and 
becomes  rarer  as  wc  descend  into  the  earlier  strata,  it 
occurs  in  all  the  so-called  sedimentary  rocks.  The  oldest 
deposit  of  rock-salt  known  to  exist,  whose  geological  age 
may  be  said  to  be  positively  determined,  is  the  Salt  Range 
of  the  Punjaub,  which  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be 
referred  to  the  Permian,  while  the  deposits  lately  discovered 
at  Middlesborough-on-Tees  may  also  probably  be  referred 
to  this  jieriod,  as  they  immediately  overlie  the  magnesian 
limestone. 

Tlic  stratified  nature  of  all  salt  deposits  with  their  inter, 
posed  beds  of  clay,  and  the  salt  rock  itself  generally  possess- 
ing a  perfectly  stratilied  structure,  as  well  defined  as  any 
other  rocks  of  known  aqueous  origin,  point  to  the  fact  that 
rock-salt  must  have  been  dcpo-^itcd  from  solution.  The 
lai^e  quantity  of  .selenite  {crystallized  hydratcd  calcium 
sulphate)  so  constantly  found  intcrstratificd  and  intimately 
mixed  witli  rock-salt,  is,  in  itself,  an  almost  conclusive 
proof  of  its  marine  origin,  for  selenite  is  a  hydratcd  mineral, 
losing  its  water  at  a  temperature  far  inferior  to  that  at 
which  sodium  chloride  fuses :  and  cr>'stals  of  selenite  could 
hardly  have  found  their  way  into  the  solid  ma^s  of  the  salt, 
unless  they  had  been  deposited  from  solution  simul- 
taneously with  the  s:Ut  itself  In  subsequent  tiroes,  should 
the  surface  of  the  mixed  bed  be  denuded  or  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  water,  the  salt  would  be  carried  away,  leaving 
a  bed  of  gypsum,  such  as  is  constantly  found  overlying  and 
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surrounding  rock-salt  deposits.  In  some  districts,  ax  those 
of  Magdeburg,  Stassfurt,  Vic,  &c.,  beds  of  potassium  and 
magnesium  salts  are  found  overlying  the  rock-salt  Sea- 
water  contains  similar  salts,  which  on  its  being  slowly 
evaporated  are  deposited  in  the  same  order  as,  and  in 
similar  forms  to  those  found  in  connection  with  tliesc 
German  salt  formations.  Supposing  the  existence  of  a 
great  Triassic  estuary  or  lake  becoming  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  completely  dried  up,  it  Is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
formation  of  these  German  deposits  took  place.  Reds  of 
salt  would  be  formed,  while  the  inland  sea  from  which 
they  were  produced  would  become  continually  enriched 
with  successive  accessions  of  salt  washed  by  floods  from 
the  salty  soil  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  streams 
would  also  bring  down  clay  and  mud,  so  tlwt  in  course  of 
time  layers  of  salt  would  be  formed  interspersed  with  beds 
of  clay,  and  they  might  ultimately  become  covered  up  and 
protected  by  this  same  clay  deposit.  It  is  remarkable  how 
frequently  erupted  rocks  and  hot  springs  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt  deposits  ;  but  this  need  not  be  taken 
as  pointing  to  a  volcanic  origin  for  the  salt  itself  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  depressions  and  elevations  pro- 
duced in  the  earth's  crust  by  disturbances  duetovolcanic 
phenomena  would  tend  to  the  formation  of  estuaries  and 
inland  seas  favourable  to  the  production  of  salt ;  and 
many  such  disturbances  and  eruptions  probably  occurred 
during  tile  time  when  the  ocean  bed  was  being  raised  and 
became  dry  land.  Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most 
trappean  rocks  are  rich  in  iron,  often  ferric  sulphide,  whilst 
they  are  easily  disintegrated  by  the  combined  influences 
of  moisture  and  atmospheric  oxidation.  Salt  itself  assists 
in  promoting  such  decompositions,  so  that  islands  or  cltfls 
of  trap  on  exposure  would  tend  to  crumble  down  and  de- 
compose, and  under  tlie  action  of  the  briny  waves  of  such  a 
sea,  some  of  the  iron  present  might  temporarily  dissolve  as 
ferrous  sulph.ite,  accounting  for  the  frequent  red  colour  of 
rock-salt  Any  sulphur  combined  with  the  iron  would  be 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  p)  to  augment  the  gypsum 
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derived  from  the  sea-water  by  combining  with  lime  from 
the  surrounding  strila,  while  the  crumbled  trap,  subsiding 
as  day,  and  becoming  iotcrstratified  with  gypsum,  would 
wrap  up  the  salt  in  a  protective  covering,  and  preserve  it 
from  re -solution. 

Another  noticeable  and  not  easily  accounted  for  feature 
In  the  geology  of  rock-salt  is  its  frequent  association  with 
bitumen  and  petroleum,  which  are  found  with  salt  in  the 
oil  formations  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  Bastcnncs, 
where  bitumen  was  long  worked,  is  close  to  the  salt 
deposits  of  Dax,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and 
petroleum  floats  in  small  quantity  on  the  surface  of  a 
spring  near  Orthii,  and  has  been  found  in  a  boring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salies,  in  the  same  district.  Petro- 
leum and  bitumen  also  occur  not  far  from  Volterra,  in 
Tuscany,  where  the  lai^est  rock-salt  works  of  Italy 
exist,  and  near  to  which  arc  Count  Lardcrel's  celebrated 
boracic  acid  springs ;  and  they  are  worked  in  some 
quantities  in  Wallachia,  where  also  much  rock-salt  is 
found.  Petroleum  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Hanover, 
not  far  from  tlie  Gennan  salt  deposits  already  mentioned. 
Bitumen  colours  the  lowest  beds  of  the  rock-salt  mines  ol 
Nancy.  It  is  found  in  and  around  the  Dead  Sea  in  numer- 
ous places,  while  both  bitumen  and  petroleum  occur  abun- 
dantly at  Haku.  on  the  Caspian,  near  some  large  salt 
deposits  both  old  and  recent,  A  good  deal  of  organic 
matter,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  exists  in  the  sea,  and  as 
lis  waters  become  concentrated,  such  organic  matter  would 
concentrate  with  them.  Such  facts  testify  strongly  to  the 
theory  that  rock-salt  is  a  true  sedimentary  rock,  and  thai 
it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  slow  evaporation,  in  the 
course  of  enonnous  lapses  of  time,  of  salt  lakes  or  inland 
seas  fed  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  sea  as  It 
now  exists  may  owe  some  of  its  saltness  to  the  solution  of 
rock-salt  formed  during  previous  geological  periods,  and 
subsequently  depressed  beneath  the  present  ocean.  Pro- 
bably such  cases  of  solidification  and  re-solution  have  been 
frequently  repeated,  but  that  the  present  known  formations 
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of  rock-salt  owe  their  origin  to  an  evaporation  of  salt-water, 
such  as  is  now  going  on  in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe,  as 
fur  instance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  r.ither  than 
to  any  eruptive  agency,  there  can  be  hardly  any  room  to 
doubt 

Taking  a  detailed  but  hasty  glance  at  the  salt  supply  of 
the  world,  we  find  that  Europe  is  well  provided  with 
deposits  of  rock-salt  and  brine-springs.  The  Carpathian 
district  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  its  deposits  of  salt  would  alone  be  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  continent  for  several 
thousand  years,  This  district  may  be  divided  into  the 
Moldo-Wiillachian,  Transylvanian,  Galician,  and  Hungarian 
sections.  The  salt-mines  of  VVallachia  are  very  noted,  and 
the  salt  is  distributed  by  means  of  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries,  over  a  very  large  district  The  salt  used  is  the 
rock-salt,  as  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  district  of 
the  Carpathians.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  cheap  fuel,  and 
the  tolerable  purity  of  the  rock-salt,  very  few  attempts  to 
manufacture  white  salt  have  been  made,  and  millions  of 
gallons  of  nearly  "  saturated  "  brine  are  allowed  to  run  to 
waste.  Transylvania  is  richer  in  rock-salt  than  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  It  consists  of  a  central  bastn,  that  of 
the  Maros  river,  and  the  basins  of  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Szamos  and  Alt  rivers.  The  whole  territory  is  more  or 
less  mountainous,  and  the  deposits  of  rock-salt  arc  fre- 
quently found  along  the  banks  of  the  small  rivers  amongst 
the  hills.  Tile  supply  of  salt  is  inexhaustible:  The 
great  centres  of  salt-mining  arc  Miros  Ujvar,  on  the  Miros 
river,  most  fa\'ourably  situated  for  water  communication, 
and  hence  the  largest  shipping  town  in  the  district,  export- 
ing seventy  per  cent  of  the  Transylvanian  salt  The 
Galician  district  extends  along  the  North  and  North-east 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  from  Moldavia  to  Moravia.  There 
are  numerous  mines  and  brine-springs  scattered  at  intervals 
along  this  district  The  most  celebrctcd  salt-mines  in  the 
world,  and  those  longest  worked,  arc  the  mines  of 
I  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia,  at  the  extreme  west  of  Galicia. 
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Together  Ihey  produce  annually  45.000  tons  of  salt.  The 
mines  at  WielicHia  have  been  worked  since  the  13th  century. 
'Die  Hungarian  s.alt  district  is  very  extensive,  but  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  region  of  the  Carpathians,  from  the 
borders  of  Transylvania  to  Moravia.  One  of  the  largest 
tracts  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Szamos,  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Szathmar  and  Szigcth,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  of  Marmaros.  in  the  localities  of  Soovar  and 
Szlcc,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Hungary,  there  are  numerous 
mines. 

The  district  of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps  is 
probably  the  best  known  salt  district  of  Europe  to  ordinary 
travellers.  The  most  important  mines  and  springs  lie  in 
a  comparatively  small  area,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  basin.* 
of  the  Traun  and  Salza,  and  partially  in  the  basin  of  the 
Inn.  The  most  celebrated  region  is  the  Salzkammergut, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Traun,  on  the  borders  of 
Styria  and  Salzburg,  The  salt  is  chiefly  manufactured. 
In  many  cases,  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  rock-salt 
mines,  and  to  become  saturated  brine,  then  drained  off", 
and  manufactured,  many  miles  away.  The  district  extends 
into  Bavaria,  along  the  valley  of  the  Salza.  The  most 
imjxirlant  salt  towns  in  the  Austrian  portion  are  Aussee, 
IschI,  llallstatt  and  Hallein.  The  Bavarian  portion  is 
very  rich  in  salt,  the  chief  towns  being  Bcrchtcsgaden, 
Rcichcnhall.  Traunstein  and  Rosenheim.  The  last-named 
manufactures  the  salt  from  brine  conveyed  in  pipes  from 
Rctchenhall.  This  Alpine  district  extends  into  the  Tyrol. 
At  Hall,  near  innsbhick,  in  the  Inn  valley,  arc  very 
extensive  salt  deposits  and  salt-works,  and  the  rock*  trc 
similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  Salza  and  Traun.  In 
Austro- Hungary  tl»e  rock-jialt  is  generally  retailed  in 
lumps,  but  some  is  ground  and  sold  in  that  form  at  the 
shops  in  towns.  Its  price  differs  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  the  di-stancc  from  the  centres  of  its 
production,  varying  from  id.  per  lb.  near  the  mines,  to  ijd. 
per  lb.  at  distances  from  tlieni.  In  both  parts  of  the 
Empire  the  sail  trade  is  a  government  monopoly,  producing 
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in  Austria  a  profit  of  two  millions  sterling  of  our  money, 
and  in  Hungary  a  million  and  a  quarter.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Austro-Hungarian  salt  is  sent  into  Italy,  where 
salt  is  dear  in  consequence  of  the  duties  laid  upon  it 

In  Germany  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  sa1t-muie$j 
and  brine-springs  extending  from   Segcbcrg,  in  HolsteiOif 
in  the  North,  to  SuIk,  on  the  Neckar,  in  Wiirtembcrg,  on 
the  south,  and  from  Kreuznach  on  the  Nahe.  on  the  wcs^ , 
to   Halle   near   Magdebuig,   on    the    east      The   district 
between  the  Elbe  and  Weser  contains  very  large  quantities 
of  salt,  and  springs  of  brine  are  met  with  in  great  number 
from  the  banks  of  the  Werra  and   Saale,  to  those  of  the 
Aller.     The  most  numerous  springs,  as  also  the  rock-salt 
deposits,  lie  near  the  various  small  ranges  of  mountains 
that   are   scattered   about   the   district,  as   the   Thuringcr 
Wald,   Harz    Mountains,   Tentobcrger    Wald,   &c.      Two 
loc.ilities  of  special    importance  are  the   district  betweei! 
Magdebui^  and  Halle,  more  especially  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  Stassfurt ;  and  the  Luneberg  Heath  in  Hanover, 
to  the  south  of  Hamburg.     In  both  localities  brine-spring* 
have  long  been  known,  and  Schcinebeck  and  Luneberg  have 
been  centres  of  salt  manufacture  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  Vosges  district  is  a  very  important  one.  Its  salt  meets 
English  salt  very  extensively  in  Belgium.  Great  portions 
of  East,  North,  and  Central  France  are  supplied  from  it. 
Until  the  late  Franco-German  war,  the  district  belonged 
wholly  to  France,  but  lying  in  the  ceded  district  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  (principally  in  Lorraine),  now  belongs  to  Germany, 
thus  rendering  Germany  the  possessor  of  some  of  the  most 
extensive  salt  deposits  in  Europe.  The  salt  is  chiefly 
manufactured  from  brine-springs,  though  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rock-salt  is  mined  at  Vic,  and  at  Varengcvillc, 
near  Nancy, 

Since  France  has  lost  the  salt  district  of  the  Vo^es,  the 
long-noted  one  of  tlie  Jura  has  become  of  more  importance. 
It  is  separated  from  that  just  mentioned  by  the  Plateau  of 
Langres,  and  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Sadnc  and  Doubs. 
The  salt-springs  of  Salins  have  been  noted  from  rcmc 
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antiquity.     The  chief  centres  of  manufacture  are  Salins, 
Arc,  Lous  le  Saulnicr,  Montmorot,  and  Saulnot. 

In  Switzerland  a  small  salt  district  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  just  before  the  river  enters  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  in  the  Canton  dc  Vaud,  It  has  rock-salt  minen 
and  brine -springs.  The  chief  centres  are  Aigle,  Bex,  and 
Roche.     Rock-salt  was  mined  here  300  years  aga 

Like  the  Carpathians,  the  Pyrenees  are  rich  in  rock-salt 
deposits  and  brine-springs.  In  the  west  district  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  both  France  and  Spain,  salt  appears  to  be 
most  plentiful.  In  France,  the  basin  of  the  Adour  is  the 
most  important  district,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Salics 
de  B^am,  Briscous,  and  Villefranche,  At  Salis  d'Arbas, 
on  the  G;ironne.  near  tl>e  Pyrenees,  a  brine-spring  exists, 
and  salt  is  manufactured.  In  Spain,  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Ebro  is  rich  in  salt,  especially  towards  tlie  source  of 
the  rivfcr,  as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  villages  named 
cither  sal  or  salinas.  In  one  small  district,  are  Salinas, 
Salinas  d'  Amana,  Sahnillas,  and  Poza  dc  la  Sal.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  arc  Moldavia,  Valtierra,  Remolinos, 
and  Sastag,  Both  rock-salt  and  brine-springs  are  plentiful. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  deposits  of  rock-salt  known  to 
exist  is  in  this  district,  about  45  miles  N.-W.  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cardona  river.  This  is  the  famous 
rock-salt  mountain  of  Cardona,  a  hill  composed  entirely 
of  rock-salt,  which  is  worked  in  open  quarries  like  atone. 
There  arc  indications  of  salt  in  various  other  places  ; 
and  indeed  Spain  seems  richly  endowed  with  this  mineral. 

Some  other  more  or  less  isolated  salt-deposits  and  brine 
springs  may  also  be  mentioned,  For  instance,  in  France, 
at  the  foot  of  the  ;\lps,  at  Moiitiers  and  Castellane,  are 
well-known  brine  springs  from,  which  .salt  is  made.  In 
Italy,  at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  salt  is  manufactured  ;  and  at 
Lungro  and  .Mtamontc.  in  the  M  ountains  of  Calabria,  rock- 
salt  is  mined.  In  Sicily,  at  Nicosia  and  Maisomeli,  arc 
salt  deposits.  At  Szimobor,  in  Croatia,  and  Tuila.  in 
Bosnia,  salt  Is  found.  In  Russia,  at  Bachmutz,  on  the 
Ponctz  ;  Balachna,  on  the  Volga  ;  Staraia  Russa,  near  Lake 
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llincn ;  Solikamsk,  on  the  Kama;  and  at  Hetzkaya,  ta\t 
deposits  exist  At  Eupatoria,  in  tlic  Crimea,  rock-salt  is 
found.  In  Prussia,  at  Jnowraclaw,  Rawicz,  Waltersdorf, 
brine-springs  exist ;  and  at  Sperenberg.  South  of  Berlin, 
s  bed  of  rock-salt,  of  the  enormous  thickness  of  2S10  ft 
was  bored  into  in  187a 

Deposits  of  rock-salt  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  although  their  presence 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  numerous  salt-spring5.  In  the 
central  States  these  springs  are  very  common,  particularly 
b  Arkansas,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  and  also  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Throughout  North  America 
the  term  Lick  is  applied  to  those  marshy  swamps  where 
saline  springs  break  out,  and  which  are  frequented  by  deer, 
buffaloes,  and  other  wild  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  salt, 
whether  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  thrown  down  by 
evaporation  in  the  summer  season,  so  as  to  encrust  the 
surface  of  the  marsh.  Cattle  and  wild  beasts  devour  this 
incrustation  greedily,  and  burrow  in  the  clay  impreg^nated 
with  salt  in  order  to  lick  the  mud.  The  manufacture  of 
salt  from  brine  is  carried  on  mainly  after  the  method 
pursued  in  our  own  salt  districts,  which  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  IV. ;  the  brine  being  mostly  obtained  by  boring 
where  there  are  indications  of  salt.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  Canada.  But  North  America  will  probably  look 
to  us  for  its  main  supply  of  the  best  table  salt  for  some 
years  to  coiuc. 

Rock-salt  is  found  in  different  parts  of  South  America. 

Looking  further  a-field  we  find  numerous  lakes  of  salt- 
water in  the  steppes  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Lake  Inder  alone 
containing  such  an  abundant  supply  of  salt  of  the  first 
quality,  that  it  would  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  "  all  the 
Russias,"  if  the  difficulties  attending  the  carriage  were  not 
almost  insurmountable.  China,  like  North  America,  bores 
for  brine,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  a  fair  supply.  In  the 
province  of  Szu-Tchhouan,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet,  occur 
a  number  of  salt-wells  with  the  remarkable  accompimiment 
of  springs  of  inflammable  gas;   so  that  nature -not  only 
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fumhhcs  the  brin^  but  also  the  fuel  for  evaporating  the 
water  and  extracting  the  salt.  There  are  several  other 
wells  of  the  same  nature  in  the  different  districts  of  this 
department  of  Kia-Ling-FoH,  and  in  the  tither  neighbouring 
districts,  situated  to  the  cast  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  traverses  the  eastern 
part  of  Szu-Tchhouan,  from  south  to  north.  But  of  all  the 
countries  in  Asia,  Persia  is  the  most  abundantly  supplied. 
All  the  takes  are  salt,  and  every  considerable  collection  of 
water  is  impregnated  with  it  Salt-mines  also  are  found  in 
different  parts,  and  salt-deserts  are  a  striking  feature  of 
Persian  scenery.  There  are  salt-mines  in  Morocco,  but  the 
product  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  strong  and  coarse.  The 
takes  of  Barbary  are  almost  all  as  salt  as  the  sea,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  may  dry  up  entirely,  leaving  the 
mineral  Jncrusted  on  their  beds :  and  near  tlie  lake  of  Marks, 
in  the  Algerinc  territory,  is  a  mountain  composed  entirety 
of  salt.     Salt-water  lakes  abound  also  in  Southern  Africa. 

Briti.sh  India,  considering  its  vast  extent,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  well  supplied  with  what  may  be  called  inland 
salt.  The  bulk  of  this  is  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  from  the  Sambhur  Lake,  and  from  the  Punjaub 
Rock-salt  mountains.  This  extensive  range  of  mountains 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  Suliman  mountains  in 
Afghanistan,  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  river  Jailum  in 
the  Punjaub.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  in  different  parts 
by  many  different  names ;  but  among  Europeans  it  has 
acquired  the  general  term  of  Salt-range,  from  the  great 
extent  and  thickness  of  the  beds  of  common  salt  which  it 
in  many  places  contains.  One  is  200  feet  thick,  and  the 
salt  varies  in  colour  from  white  to  flesh-colour  and  brick- 
red.  In  addition  to  the  supply  from  tltese  sources,  salt, 
from  the  evaporation  of  sca>w-atcr,  is  obtained  along 
thousandsof  mllesof  coast.  But  India,  like  North  America, 
will  take  large  supplies  of  salt  from  us  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  probably  in  increasing  quantities  ;  some  remarks 
on  whifh  branch  of  our  salt  trade  will  be  found  ia 
Chapter  VI. 
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Some  remarks  also  on  the  production  of  salt  from  sea 
water  will  be  found  in  Chapter  V. 

We  now  come  to  the  English  salt-producing  districts,  which 
though  very  prolllic.  are  of  limited  extent:  but,  as  these 
and  their  salt  production  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following 
chapters  it  will  suffice  here  merely  to  mention  the  chid" 
centres  of  rock-salt  and  brine-springs  in  tliis  country. 
These  are  Northwich,  Middlewich,  Winsford,  and  Sand- 
bach,  in  Cheshire,  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Weaver  and 
Whceloch  mainly  forming  the  salt  district;  Stoke  Prior 
and  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
West  on -on -Trent  in  Staffordshire.  At  Duncrue,  near 
Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  there  is  an  important  rock-salt 
deposit.  At  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  another  valuable 
deposit  of  rock-salt  exists,  and  at  Chester-!e-Street,  in 
Durham,  is  a  brine-spring.  Indications  of  salt  are  also  to  be 
met  with  in  Shropshire  and  Lincolnshire. 

It  is  probable  that  the  production  of  salt  will  be  stiU 
further  developed  at  the  centres  in  Ireland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Durham  just  above  mentioned.  It  was  not  till  as  recently 
as  1851  that  rock-salt  was  discovered  at  Duncrue,  when  a 
trial  shaft  was  being  sunk  in  the  hope  of  finding  coal  on  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire's  estate.  Consequent  upon  this 
discovery  new  shafts  were  sunk  by  the  Belfast  Mining 
Comp.iny  and  Mr.  Dalway,  and  the  deposits  have  been 
worked  ever  since.  Another  "  Winning  "  was  commenced 
in  1884.  Some  statistics  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
Irish  rock-salt  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  rock-salt  deposit  at  Middlesborough  was  only 
dbcovered  in  1862,  when  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  of  Bolckow 
and  Vaughan,  bored  for  water  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tees,  for  feeding  his  steam  boilers,  and  struck  the  salt  at  a 
depth  of  1,200  feet.  The  firm  subsequently  endeavoured  to 
work  the  deposit  by  means  of  a  shaft,  but  soon  abandoned 
it  on  account  of  the  heavy  cost  In  1874  Messrs.  Bell 
Brothers  sank  a  bore-hole  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  found  the  salt  at  a  depth  of  1,127  f^^ti  or  73  feet  nearer 
the  surface.     This  deposit  exists  in  the  palxozoic  series, 
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overlying  the  coal  measures,  and  is  about  3,000  feet  lower, 
and  considerably  older,  geologically,  than  the  Cheshire  salt, 
which  is  found  entirety  in  the  triassic  series  of  rocks.  The 
theory  of  its  formation  is  that  the  salt  water,  in  isolated 
basins  cut  off  from  the  sea,  or  communicating  with  it  by 
narrow  entrances  only,  was  gradually  concentrated,  until 
it  became  saturated.  The  extent  of  the  bed  has  not  been 
ascertained  ;  and  all  that  is  known  at  present  is  that  it  rises 
to  tlie  north  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  thickness, 
however,  as  proved  by  a  second  bore-hole  put  down  by 
lessrs.  Bell  in  1881.  is  65  feet,  warrants  the  estimate 
liat  salt  is  present  under  Middlesborough  in  the  proportion 
of  200,000  tons  to  the  acre.  In  Cheshire  the  surface 
water  trickles  through  the  clay  to  the  gypsum,  and  flows 
over  the  salt,  which  is  thus  converted  into  brine,  and  only 
requires  being  raised  to  the  surface  ;  but  in  the  Middles- 
borough  deposit  the  nature  of  the  strata  and  the  great 
depth  preclude  all  chance  of  infiltration.  It  occurred, 
however,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  that  the  salt  might  be  raised 
by  allowing  fresh  water  to  flow  into  the  hole  and  become 
saturated  with  salt,  and  then  pumping  out  the  brine, 
without  sinking  a  shaft  Accordingly,  the  bore-hole  was 
put  down  successfully  by  the  rotary  diamond  drill ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  a  portion  of  the  lowest  core  was  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bole,  leaving  an  annular  space,  which  has 
served  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  lining  tube.  This 
latter  is  perforated  with  holes  where  it  passes  through  the 
salt ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  its  weight  is  carried  by  a 
ring  resting  on  the  surface.  An  inner  tube,  perforated  fcr  a 
short  disUnce  at  the  bottom,  is  supported  partly  by  a  plate 
at  the  bottom  and  partly  by  girders  at  the  top.  There  is 
an  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes,  into  which  fresh 
water  is  allowed  to  flow,  This  water  makes  its  way  out 
through  the  holes  in  the  outer  tube,  becomes  saturated  with 
salt,  and  rises  in  the  inner  tube,  but  only  to  such  a  level 
that  the  two  columns  bear  the  proportion  often  to  twelve, 
that  being  the  relation  of  the  specific  gravities  of  brine  and 
water.    The  pump  ia,  however,  placed  below  this  level, so  as 
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to  vkHA  the  necessity  for  suction.  The  pump,  worked  b^ 
an  engine  at  the  rate  of  14  strokes  a  minute,  lifts  from 
8  to  9  gallons  of  brine  at  each  stroke  When  the  cavity  in 
the  salt  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  has  attained  a  certain 
size,  the  following  is  supposed  by  Mr.  T.  Hugh  Bell  to  be 
what  takes  place.  A  molecule  of  water,  descending  the 
annular  space  between  the  two  tubes,  reaches  the  upper 
cavity  in  the  salt,  and  there  finds  saturated  bnnc.  It, 
therefore,  no  longer  continues  its  downward  course  but 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  heavier  fluid,  having  no  tendency 
to  sink  until  it  becomes  saturated  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  undissolved  rock-salt  The  cavity  at  the  bottom 
is,  therefore,  tilled  with  a  solution  of  salt,  saturated,  or 
nearly  so,  with  fresh  water  flowing  along  its  surface,  and 
which  gradually  becomes  saturated  in  turn.  The  pump 
draws  the  saturated  solution  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  makes  room  for  fresh  water  on  the  surface,  so  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  hole  to  become  enlarged  at  the 
bottom,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  very  flat  inverted  funnel. 
The  brine  b  pumped  into  a  reservoir  containing  500,000 
gallons,  and,  roughly,  between  500  and  600  tons  of  salt,  the 
salometcr  standing  at  about  23".  Thence  it  flows  into 
twelve  shallow  evaporating  pans,  nine  of  which  are  heated 
with  coal,  and  three  by  the  waste  gases  of  the  bla&t-fumnces 
adjoining,  the  temperature  of  the  brine  being  kept  at  170". 
The  salt  crystallises  in  regular  cubes,  which  float  on  the 
surface  ;  and  on  each  cube  is  formed  others,  until  the  whole 
mass  becomes  too  heavy  to  float,  and  sinks  to  tlie  bottom. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  a  thin  pellicle  forming 
on  the  surface,  which  prevented  the  crystals  from  falling, 
and  also  arrested  evaporation.  This  was  found,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  due  to  gelatinous  vegetable  matter,  which  was 
present  in  the  surface  water  used  ;  but  upon  water  from  the 
Darlington  Waterworks  being  substituted,  the  diflliculty 
ceased.  Salt  is  taken  out  every  other  day  upon  platforms, 
called  "  hurdles  "  between  the  pans,  and  conveyed  in  barrows 
to  railway  waggons.  A  scale  of  sulphate  of  lime  forms  on 
I  the  boltom  of  the  pans,  which  requires  removing  at  intervals, 
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and  also  necessitates  the  laying  off  and  thorough  cleaning 
of  the  pans  every  tliree  or  four  weelcs,  The  twelve  pans 
some  time  ago  produced  360  tons  a-wcck  of  coarse  salt 
suitable  for  curing  purposes  and  for  chemical  works,  table  salt 
requiring  to  be  crystallised  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 
The  firm  arc  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  utilisation 
of  the  brine,  as  it  comes  from  the  bore-hole,  for  making 
carbonate  of  soda.  Tlicy  are  also  making  preparations  for 
putting  down  another  hole,  to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  the 
existing  one  failing,  through  a  fall  of  the  roof,  or  the  tube 
being  destroyed. 

The  utilization  of  the  lat^e  deposits  of  salt  that  have  been 
known  for  twenty  years  to  exist  in  South  Durham  has  been 
for  some  time  in  progress.  The  brine  from  the  bore-holes 
has  been  converted  into  salt,  large  quantities  of  which  have 
been  sent  to  some  of  the  alkali  works  on  the  river  Tyne. 
It  has  been  sold  at  rates  as  high  as  that  from  Cheshire ;  so 
that,  when  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  cam'^e  is 
borne  in  mind,  the  price  of  the  South  Durham  salt  must  be 
profitable  to  its  producers.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  state 
what  the  effects  of  the  utilisation  of  these  deposits  will  be, 
as  they  are  believed  to  extend  from  Middlesborough  under 
the  river  Tees,  to  somewhere  not  far  from  West  Hartlepool. 
If  anticipations  be  realized  there  will  be  a  great  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Tyne  chemical  trade.  It  will  ultimately 
obtain  cheap  salt,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  low-lying 
and  not  fertile  shore  between  the  Tees  and  West  Hartlepool 
laJgc  chemical  works  will  be  soon  erected. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ROCK-SALT,     AND     BRINE      IN      THE      ENGLISH      SALT 
DISTRICTS. 

Salt  was  produced  from  the  brine-springs  in  the  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire  salt  districts  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  history,  and  it  would  sccni  tliat  all  places  where  such 
springs  or  brine-pits  existed,  were  called  by  the  name  of 
WkJi,  a  termination  that  still  distinguishes  most  of  the  salt 
towns  at  the  present  time.  The  name  Droitwich,  it  sccm^, 
was  originally  Wich.  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  prefix 
Droit  was  given  to  designate  a  certain  legal  or  allowed 
brine-pit.  Some  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  brine-springs 
relate  to  those  of  Droitwich.  It  appears  that  in  the  year 
8(6  Kenulph,  King  of  the  Mercians,  gave  Hamilton  and 
ten  houses  in  Wich,  with  salt-furnaces,  to  the  church  of 
Worcester;  and  about  906,  Edxvy,  King  of  England, 
endowed  the  same  church  with  Fcpstone  and  five  salt- 
furnaces,  or  scales.  William  the  Conqueror  cauHe<l  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  names  of  the  sc\-cral  places, 
and  by  whom  they  had  been  held  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  found  the  Wichea  and  salt-houses  then 
in  operation  recorded.  Henry  Ill.caused  the  brine-springs 
to  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  the  Welsh,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war.  from  getting  supplies  of  salt.  Later  on  there  were 
216  sail-houses  at  Nantwich.  In  1671  it  appears  that  at 
Winsford  two  salt-works  were  in  operation,  and  in  180S 
Dr.  Holland  described  the  brine-springs  of  Cheshire.  In 
Staffordshire,  also  at  Shirlcywich  and  Wcston-upon -Trent, 
salt  was  made  from  brine  in  early  times. 

Salt  is  obtained  either  in  a  solid  state  from  rock-salt 
mines,  or  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  brine- 
pits  or  springs;  and  though  the  latter  have  been  worked 
from  the  earliest  periods  in  the  history  of  this  country  (part 
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of  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers  being  in  salt,  giving  rise 
to  the  word  saJarium,  "  salary"),  the  deposits  of  fossii  or 
rock-salt  were  not  discovered  till  the  year  1670,  when 
in  the  process  of  searching  for  coal  in  Marbury,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Northwich,  a  stratum  of  rock-salt  was 
hit  upon,  about  thirty  yards  diick,  and  about  thirty-four 
yards  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  1779,  rock-salt 
was  discovered  near  Lawton  in  three  strata,  with  beds  of 
indurated  clay  between  them, the  lowest  stratum  producing 
the  purest  salt  The  Marstone  mine  at  Northwich  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  1781  its  owners  instituted 
lower  sinkings,  which  resulted  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
•■  bottom  of  the  bed  "  of  rock-salt.  The  old  shaft  by  which 
the  bottom  bed  was  thus  proved  still  remains,  and  the 
workings  that  were  made  from  it  in  the  bottom  bed  still 
form  a  part  of  the  present  Marston  mine  ;  but  the  work 
at  the  bottom  mine  has  long  been  carried  on  by  shaftt 
sunk  direct  from  the  surface.  The  depth  to  the  floor  of  the 
bottom  bed  is  1 10  yards  at  Northwich,  and  at  Wins- 
ford,  a  few  miles  distant,  159  yards.  The  two  beds  of 
rock-salt  in  the  Marston  mine  arc  each  from  28  to  30 
yards  in  thickness.  Further  explorations  show  that  more 
rock-salt  lies  below  what  is  called  the  bottom  bed,  but  it  is 
in  thin  strata  and  irregular  masses,  none  of  which  have  yet 
been  worked.  The  sites  of  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
old  rock-salt  pits  appear  to  be  known,  and  about  40  old 
workings  are  now  closed.  The  rock-salt  pits  now  open  io 
the  United  Kingdom  are  about  twenty-five.  So  thoroughly 
free  from  all  moisture  have  the  rock-salt  deposits  become, 
that  chemical  analysis  proves  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
water  at  all  contained  in  them,  while  one  or  two  parts  out 
of  every  hundred  are  found  in  the  driest  salt  made  from 
brine. 

A  winning,  as  it  is  called,  for  working  rock-salt  39  now 
sunk,  consists  of  two  shafts,  placed  from  10  to  15  yards 
apart,  with  another  for  pumping  the  surface  water,  which 
is  sunk  only  as  deep  as  the  water  penetrates.  A  few  of 
the  winding  shafts  arc  made  wide  enough  for  two  ropes, 
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and  are  fitted  with  conductors  ;  but  most  of  them,  at  the 
part  which  is  cased  to  keep  back  the  fresh  water  and  brine, 
arc  only  about  3j  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  the  buckets  used 
for  drawing  with  are  nearly  as  wide,  they  rub  ag;ainst  the 
sides.  One  of  the  earliest  precautions  found  requisite  in 
the  rock-salt  shafts,  and  aflerwarda  in  brine-shafts  when 
they  came  to  be  sunk  through  rock-salt,  was  the  necessity 
for  protecting  the  rock-salt  at  the  sides  from  being  dis- 
solved by  fresh  water.  Consequently,  all  shafts  going  from 
the  surface  into  rock-salt  are  turreted  or  roofed  over  to 
keep  out  rain  and  snow,  and  are  carefully  cased  down  to  a 
solid  foundation,  below  where  surface  water  penetrates 
into  the  ground  In  olden  times  the  casing  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  wood,  but  recently  this  has  bcca 
substituted  by  iron.  Cast-iron  tubing  for  the  shaft  casings 
was  introduced  into  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Nortliwich  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Anderson,  senior,  about  the  year  1845.  The 
construction  of  it  is  similar  to  what  had  long  been  used  in 
colliery  shafts,  when  it  was  originally  cast  in  complete 
cylinders,  instead  of  segments,  as  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Buddie.  The  space  behind  the  cylinders  is  filled  with 
cement  to  make  all  as  close  as  possible.  It  was  supposed 
that  what  the  wood  casing  failed  to  do,  would  be  effectually 
accomplished  by  these  iron  cylinders,  and  in  most  instances, 
when  they  have  been  properly  secured  through  the  top  bed 
of  rock-salt,  and  properly  "  based  "  at  the  bottom,  this  has 
been  effected.  However,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
in  putting  in  the  castings,  fresh  water  sometimes  finds  a 
passage  behind  them,  which,  if  not  discovered  and  speedily 
stopped,  soon  dissolves  the  rock-salt,  so  that  the  wedging 
ring  and  cylinders  slip,  and  the  shaft  collapses.  In  the 
present  bottom  bed  workings,  the  height  of  rock-salt  varies 
from  15  to  18  feet  in  Cheshire. 

The  rock-salt  is  obtained  in  masses  of  considerable  size 
by  the  usual  operation  of  blasting,  and  with  the  aid  of 
mechanical  instruments.  The  drills  used  for  drilling  the  shot- 
holes  are  about  8  feet  in  length,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
lai^er  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  for  handling,  no  hammer 
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being  used.  In  charging  the  shot,  the  fine  rock-salt  made 
in  drilling  the  hole  is  put  next  the  powder,  and  the  coarser 
grained  upon  that.  Safety  fuse  is  very  seldom  used.  The 
chai^  is  fired  by  a  straw  filled  with  fine  powder,  which  is 
lighted  up  by  a  piece  of  candle-wick.  In  firing  the  shots, 
the  men  retire  only  a  few  yards,  but  as  the  rock-salt  docs 
not  usually  dy  far  from  the  shots,  and  as  it  will  not  strike 
a  light  either  with  iron  or  steel,  accidents  with  powder  are 
much  fewer  than  might  be  supposed.  The  winding  is  now 
done  entirely  by  steam  engines ;  and  iron  tramroads  are 
used,  though  instead  of  sleepers,  the  rails  are  often  fixed  to 
pegs  let  into  drill-holes  in  the  rock-salt.  The  two  winding 
shafts  are  open  to  each  other  in  the  same  chamber  at  the 
bottom,  without  any  separation  for  ventilation,  as  practised 
in  other  mines.  The  ventilation,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  the  shafts,  and  the  want  of  ventilating  power 
and  partitions  for  sending  the  air  round  the  workings,  U 
usually  good,  except  for  about  two  months  in  the  hottest 
part  of  tlie  summer.  At  that  time  the  air,  it  appears, 
becomes  stagnant,  and  it  is  said  that  the  miners,  when  they 
used  to  stay  in  it,  got  headaches,  and  their  clothes  smelled 
of  stale  powder  smoke.  This  continues  until  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  when  the  pits  again  begin  to  draw  freely, 
and  the  bad  air,  as  it  comes  out,  may  be  inhaled  in  the 
adjoining  lanes.  In  a  general  way,  the  rock-salt  strata  are 
remarkably  free  from  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  only  one 
instance  at  Northwich.  and  another  at  Meadow  Bank, 
Winsford,  does  fire-damp  appear  to  have  been  met  with, 
and  even  then  in  very  small  quantity.  The  workmen  look 
healthy ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  urual  purity  and  coolness 
of  the  air,  butcher's  meat  will  keep  good  in  the  mine  for 
weeks  even  in  the  hottest  time  in  summer. 

The  system  of  working  the  mines  appears  to  have  varied 
very  little  since  the  beginning,  but  the  siic  of  the  pillars 
of  salt  which  support  the  roof  and  disunccs  between  tliem 
has  been  a  moot  point.  Thus"  roofing  "is  a  most  important 
matter.  An  old  plan,  dated  1786,  is  in  existence  showing 
the  top  and  bottom  workings  of  the  Marsion  mine,  as 
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they  existed  at  that  time.  The  size  of  the  pillars  in  the 
top  bed  is  about  6  yards  by  4,  and  in  the  bottom  bed 
(which  was  then  only  being  commenced)  the  shaft  pillars 
were  set  out  from  10  to  12  yards  in  width.  The  work- 
ings in  the  bottom  bed  at  the  Marston  mine  are  now  the 
most  extensive  in  Cheshire,  They  are  in  an  oval  fonn, 
640  yards  long  by  820  broad,  extending  over  about  36 
statute  acres.  There  are  altogether  131  pillars  in  the 
mine  The  height  of  eacli  pillar  is  about  5  yards,  and  they 
are  of  various  breadths,  lengths,  and  distances  apart 
Several  are  8  or  9  yards  square  and  25  yards  apart,  which 
seems  scarcely  suRicieiit,  as  some  of  these  are  cracked  at 
the  comers.  The  more  recent  ones  are  10  yards  square, 
and  25  yards  apart.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  which 
they  have  to  .support  from  the  base  to  the  surface,  is  about 
no  yards.  At  Mr.  Dalway's  mine,  on  the  dtp  of  the 
Duncrue  mine,  at  a  depth  of  295  yards,  which  at  present 
is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  where 
40  feet  of  rock-salt  is  being  worked,  the  pillars  arc  12 
yard?  by  10  at  the  top,  widening  to  14  yards  by  12 
at  the  bottom.  It  remains  to  be  proved  how  the  roof 
will  stand  with  this  height  of  working  and  consequent 
reduced  thickness  of  rock-salt  left  for  the  roof.  The 
greatest  distance  now  to  be  seen  of  the  roof  of  any  rock- 
salt  standing  without  intermediate  support  is  the  43  yards 
in  Piatt's  Mill  mine.  It  would  appear  that  at  no  yards 
from  the  surface,  with  a  thickness  of  22  yards  of  rock-salt 
left  above  the  pillars,  a  width  of  25  yards  is  found  to  stand 
secure,  and  the  proportion  of  10  yards  by  10,  equal  to  lOO 
square  yards  for  each  pillar  left  in  each  area  of  35  yards  by 
35,  equal  to  1225  square  yards  (being  in  tlic  proportion  of  or>c 
pillar  to  every  12{  excavated),  is  usually  found  enough 
to  stand  without  crushing.  Pillars  8  yards  square  and  25 
apart,  being  in  proportion  of  only  about  one  part  left  for 
each  17  parts  excavated,  have  been  found  to  stand,  where 
the  workings  are  narrow  and  the  roof  derives  support  from 
the  boundary  ribs  ;  but  for  a  large  area  of  workings,  this 
proportion  accms  inadequate.     "Crushing"  begins  usually 
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by  cracks  or  breaks  at  the  comers  of  the  piltars.  Even  in 
this  state  the  salt  generally  adheres  together,  but  the  roof 
"creeps"  nearer  the  floor,  and  the  parts  of  the  shafts  which 
arc  in  rock-salt  becomes  smaller  in  diameter.  In  three 
mines  worked  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  roof  of  the 
bottom  bed  did  not  adhere,  but  fell  in.  When  the  working 
of  rock-salt  in  Cheshire  became  extended  to  the  bottom 
bed.  and  the  top  bed  was  discontinued,  the  pillars  in  the 
bottom  workings  seem  to  have  been  made  without  regard 
to  placing  them  under  those  in  the  top  workings. 

In  the  year  1872  the  Japanese  ambassadors  and  their 
suite,  accompanied  by  several  leading  members  of  the  Salt 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Marston  mine. 
The  occasion  was  most  interesting,  and  the  ambassadors, 
in  a  document  to  which  was  appended  their  signatures, 
expressed  themselves  highly  delighted  at  what  tliey  had 
seen  and  learnt  Occasionally  as  many  as  a  tliousand 
persons  from  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  centres 
make  an  excursion  to  the  salt  district  of  Cheshire  and 
descend  a  mine,  thoroughly  illuminated  for  the  occasion, 
long  '*  streets  "  being  fitted  up  with  stalls  and  refreshment 
bars.  Music  is  also  plentifully  supplied,  and  as  many  as 
400  persons  have  been  known  to  join  in  one  dance  in  these 
ciy.stal  halls. 

The  rock-salt  produced  in  this  country  is  mostly 
exported  to  Belgium  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  in  lumps,  but  sortie  crushed 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  U  required. 
Germany  used  to  take  some  rock-salt  from  England, 
but  her  discoveries  at  home  have  caused  this  trade  to 
diminish.  Some  consumption  of  ground  rock-salt  has 
sprung  up  of  late,  for  use  in  the  Hargreaves  pixKcss  of 
making  "salt-cake,"  for  which  it  is  better  suited  than 
common  salt 

The  "pits"  from  which  the  brine  is  obtained  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  salt  by  evaporation  arc  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  the  "  springs "  which  come  from  the  top  of  the 
rock-salt,  or  as  it  is  locally  termed,  tlic  "  rock-head,"  and 
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old  rock-salt  mines  which  have  become  inundated,  and  in 
which  the  water  is  consequently  saturated.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  any  list  of  the  ancient  brine-pits  ever 
discovered,  but  of  known  brine-pits  now  closed  there  arc 
over  seventy,  perhaps  even  one  hundred,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  number  of  those  at  present  worked  in- 
cluding "rock-head"  brine  and  old  rock-salt  pits,  is  over 
fifty.  In  Camden's  time,  the  method  of  raising  the  brine 
was  by  human  labour.  He  says,  "At  Norlhwich  there  is 
a  deep  and  plentiful  brine-pit,  with  stairs  about  it,  by 
which,  when  the  people  have  drawn  the  water  in  their 
leathern  buckets,  they  ascend  half-naked  to  these  troughs 
and  fill  them,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  wich- 
houses,"  Hand-pumps  were  afterwards  used,  and  in  a  few 
situations  which  admitted  of  the  assistance  of  a  stream  of 
water,  a  water-wheel  was  employed  ;  then  horse  power  and 
afterwards  windmills  were  introduced  ;  but  subsequently 
steam  power  superseded  all  other  methods,  as  the  demand 
for  salt  increased.  The  pumping  is  done  through  shafts, 
in  the  sinking  and  securing  of  which  the  precautions 
requisite  are  identical  to  those  required  in  the  rock-salt 
pits,  and  having  been  earlier  ia  point  of  time,  the 
necessities  appear  to  have  been  met  as  they  arose.  It 
seems  that  in  sinking  to  many  of  the  springs,  the  supply 
of  brine  when  cut  into  was  so  copious  tliat  the  sinkers 
had  to  escape  for  their  lives,  sometimes  rising  up  the 
shaft  amongst  the  brine  without  any  opportunity  being 
alTorded  of  seeing  what  was  underneath ;  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  lateness  of  the  discovery  of  the  rock-salt. 
In  those  sinkings  where  it  is  still  unknown  at  what  depth 
the  brine  is  likely  to  be  met  with,  there  seems  to  be  no 
entire  remedy  against  these  sudden  irruptions.  But  in 
the  "  proved "  districts,  it  is  now  observed  that  before 
reaching  the  top  of  the  rock-salt,  when  the  rock-head 
brine  flows,  there  is  often  a  bed  of  hard  marlslone  called 
■the  flag,"  and  that  for  a  few  feet  above  it  the  marl  is 
of  a  granular  structure  called  "  horsebeans."  When  the.se 
indications  are  observed,  and  the  brine   is  expected  to 
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be  found  at  a  high  pressure,  the  practice  is  to  case  the 
shaft  sides  carefully  down  to  the  flag,  to  keep  the  sides 
secure  and  prevent  surface  water  from  entering.  The 
flag  is  then  cither  blown  through  with  powder,  or  bored 
tlirough  with  boring  rods.  The  depth  from  the  surface 
at  which  the  brine-springs  are  found,  the  level  they 
take  when  the  stratum  wliich  immediately  confines  them 
is  penetrated,  and  the  abundance  of  the  springs  are  very 
various.  In  Cheshire,  in  1808,  according  to  Dr.  Holland, 
Uie  brine  at  Nantwich  was  met  with  about  10  or  13 
yards  from  the  surface,  and  it  was  difHcult  to  avoid 
brine  in  sinkings  for  fresh  water.  The  brine  when  reached 
rose  nearly  to  the  surface.  At  Winsford,  it  was  about 
55  to  60  yards  before  it  was  met  with,  and  when  found 
it  was  in  great  abundance,  and  it  rose  to  within  12  yards 
from  the  surface.  At  Northwich,  it  was  likewise  very 
abundant,  and  was  found  at  from  30  to  40  yards.  At 
Winsford  at  the  present  time  it  is  met  with  at  the  same 
depth  as  before,  and  is  still  very  copious,  but  the  pumping 
being  greatly  increased,  it  now  only  rises  to  bet\veen  39 
and  46  yards  from  the  surface,  except  on  Sundays,  when 
the  pumping  in  many  shafts  is  stopped.  The  average 
level  is  being  lowered  at  the  rate  of  aboutl  foot  annually; 
and  when  it  is  at  the  lowest,  some  of  the  shafts  are  dry. 
At  Northwich,  the  depth  where  it  is  now  met  is  about 
44  yards  below  the  canal  level,  and  it  is  kept  down  by 
pumping  to  nearly  that  depth.  At  Wheelock,  the  deepest 
shaft  is  88  yards,  and  bored  6  yards  below  that,  and  the 
level  to  which  the  brine  rises  is  between  30  and  35  yards 
from  the  surface.  At  Middlcwich,  the  deepest  pit  is  now 
90  yards.  The  level  which  the  brine  takes  in  some  of  the 
pits  varies  between  35  and  79  yards  from  the  surface  A 
daily  record  has  been  kept  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Falk,  of  the 
Meadowbank  Spring  at  Winsford,  which  shows  that  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week,  when  most  of  the  pumping  has 
been  stopped  for  some  hours,  the  level  is  higher.  In 
Staflbrdshirc,  the  brine  at  Shirieywich  in  1808  appears  to 
have  bccQ  abundant,  but  weak;  and  it  is  still  apparently 
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the  same.  The  level  to  which  the  brine  rises,  when  not 
kept  down  by  pumping,  is  12  yards  from  the  surface.  In 
Worcestershire,  at  Droitwich,  the  brine  is  still  copious  and 
strong,  and  when  it  is  not  kept  down  by  pumping,  it  rises 
to  the  surface.  The  Droitwich  Salt  Company's  shafts  are 
26  yards  2  feet,  and  bored  to  70  yards.  At  Stoke  Prior, 
with  the  present  pumping,  the  brine  rises  to  65  yards  from 
the  surface,  and  it  is  not  apparently  lowered  by  pumping. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  WHITE   SALT   FROM   BRINE. 

The  different  kinds  of  white  salt  produced  from  brine  are, 
according  to  the  terms  of  commerce,  first  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  "  boiled "  and  the  "  not  boiled."  The  boiled 
salt  is  the  "fine"  salt  we  use  as  a  condiment,  and  is  also 
called  "lump"  or  "stoved  lump"  salt,  the  other  varieties 
of  "boiled"  salt  are  "superfine  stoved;"  butter  salt,  not 
stoved  ;  and  cheese  salt,  not  stoved. 

The  "not  boiled"  salt  comprises  what  are  called 
"  common  "  salt,  the  various  fishery  salts,  and  bay  salt ; 
but  our  main  concern  here  is  with  the  "  fine"  salt,  or  table 
salt  as  we  may  call  it 

The  manufacture  of  white  salt  from  brine  by  the  process 
of  evaporation  caused  by  heat,  the  brine  during  the  process 
being  "  agitated,"  is  the  chief  business  of  the  salt  manttfac* 
turers  in  this  country,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  methods  by  which  salt  is  prepared,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  for  not  only  is  the  salt  thus  obtained 
in  a  far  purer  condition  tlian  by  any  other  method,  but 
by  this  method  wc  alone  produce  in  the  Cheshire  and 
Worcestershire  salt-works,  probably  as  much  as  a  third  of 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  is  consumed  in  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  brine-pits  as 
previously  noticed,  were  wrought  at  all  tlie  wuhet  in 
Cheshire ;  but  at  that  period,  and  for  several  centuries 
later,  the  art  of  making  salt  seems  to  have  been  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  quantity  was  inconsider- 
able. Henry  VI.,  being  informed  th.it  a  new  and  more 
productive  method  had  been  invented  in  the  Low 
Countries,  invited  John  de    Sheidame,   a  guntleman  of 
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Zetland,  with  sixty  persons  in  his  company  to  come  anJ 
instruct  his  subjects,  promising  them  protection  and  en- 
couragement. The  result  is  not  stated ;  but  it  docs  not 
jcem  to  have  been  succcssfu),  for  we  find  the  Royal 
Society,  soon  after  its  constitution,  directing  its  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  white  salt, 
and  publishing  several  new  methods,  or  rather  reports  of 
the  methods  then  in  use  than  suggestions  or  improvements. 
The  salt  made  in  England  was  still  considered  inferior  to 
foreign  salt ;  and  that  which  was  manufactured  in 
Cheshire  was  confined  to  the  supply  of  its  own  con- 
sumption and  that  of  a  few  neighbouring  counties.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  directed  to  the  supposed  inferiority 
of  the  English  manufacture ;  and  a  reward  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Lowndes,  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  for  certain  improve- 
ments made  by  him.  In  174S.  Dr.  Browtirigg  published  a 
treatise  on  the  Art  0/  Making  CefNmon  Salt  Some  of 
the  improvements  suggested  by  him  were  adopted  with 
good  effect,  and  others  were  engrafted  o«  them.  The  river 
Weaver  was  also  made  navigable  for  ve.sseU  of  considerable 
burthen  from  NorthwichandWinsford  to  Liverpool, whereby 
the  facilities  for  distributing  Cheshire  salt  became  greatly 
increased  ;  the  manufacture  gradually  rose  into  importance, 
and  salt  was  not  only  distributed  over  the  countr>'  from 
this  source,  but  considerable  quantities  were  exported. 

The  process  of  evaporating  brine  is  on  the  whole  very 
simple;  and  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  more  scientific  methods,  and  numerous  patents 
have  from  time  to  lime  been  taken  out  for  this  end,  the 
long-established  plan  of  evaporating  the  water  from  the 
brine  in  lai^e  shallow  pans  by  means  of  heat  applied  below 
them  is  still  in  vogue  ;  nor  does  it  .■ieem  likely  that  it  will 
be  superseded.  The  brine,  on  being  pumped  from  the  pits, 
is  run  into  large  cisterns,  or  into  reservoirs  made  sufficiently 
high  for  it  to  flow  by  gravitation  through  pipes,  as  it  is 
required,  into  the  evaporating  pans.  It  is  (hen  evaporated 
upon  one  general  principle.     The  heat  is  usually  supplied 
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from  coal  fires  underneath,  but  sometimes  the  spare  heat 
from  a  steam-boiler  or  the  discharged  steam  from  an  engine 
i.s  used;  and  occasionally  there  are  pipes  with  steam  in 
them,  amongst  the  brine  in  the  pans.  In  this  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  heat,  the  product  is  small  or 
large  grained  salt ;  the  simple  rule  being,  that  the  greater 
the  heat  employed  and  the  less  time  in  the  pan,  the 
finer  the  salt  made,  while  the  less  heat  and  the  longer 
the  time  in  the  pan.  the  coarser  the  salt  For  what  is 
called  "lumped,"  or  "fine-grained,"  le.  our  ordinary 
t.^ble  salt,  the  brine  in  the  pan  is  brought  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  226"  F.,  which  is  the  boiling  point  for  brine. 
Crystals  soon  form  on  the  surface,  and  after  skimming 
about  a  little,  they  subside  to  the  bottom.  Each  crystal 
appears  granular  or  a  little  flaky,  and  ts  in  the  form  of 
a  small  quadrangular,  though  irregular,  pyramid.  For 
"  common  "  salt,  as  it  is  commercially  called,  the  temperature 
is  kSo"  to  170".  The  salt  thus  formed  is  close  in  texture 
and  clustered  together  in  larger  or  smaller  pyramids 
according  to  the  heat  applied  For  large-grained  flaky  salt 
the  temperature  is  130^  to  140";  for  large-grained  fishing 
salt  100"  to  1 10",  the  slowness  of  the  evaporation  allowing 
the  salt  to  form  in  cubical  crystals,  although  it  appears 
that  they  are  not  perfect  cubes.  What  used  to  be  called 
"  bay-salt,"  or  salt  formed  by  the  operation  of  the  air 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  seems  now  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  salt  districts  arc  concerned,  although 
varieties  are  manufactured  to  suit  the  fancy  of  purchasers. 
To  produce  these  kinds,  foreign  matters  supposed  to  be  of 
a  harmless  kind,  such  as  the  white  of  eggs,  calves'  and  cows' 
feel,  ale,  flour,  resin,  butter,  alum,  etc.,  have  been  added 
to  the  brine  for  clarifying  and  to  promote  crystallization. 
The  finest  salts  are  drawn  from  the  paiu  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  24  hours.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  long, 
the  salt  crystals  would  increase  in  size,  and  the  thick  layer 
of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  would  prevent  the  heat 
teaching  the  brine  sufficiently  to  keep  it  boiling.  For 
'  drawing  "  the  salt,  it  is  brought  to  the  side  of  the  pan  by 
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a  scraper  or  rake,  and  then  taken  out  by  a  long,  flat, 
perforated  iron  instrument ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  brine,  as  fast  as  it  evaporates,  is  replaced  by  more,  so 
that  the  pan  is  always  nearly  full,  and  thus  it  is  necessary 
to  let  the  brine  drain  out  of  the  salt 

Fine  salt,  as  taken  wet  from  the  pans,  is  generally  put 
into  "tubs"  or  moulds  which  are  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  pans,  their  shape  being  that  of  the  lumps  of  salt 
seen  in  our  shop  windows,  or  hawked  about  the  streets. 
Eight  of  these  tubs  of  14  lb.  each  make  the  cwt  At 
the  manufactories  it  remains  in  the  moulds  till  the  water 
drains  off  and  it  attains  consistency  enough  to  be  handled, 
which  is  the  case  in  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then 
turned  out  and  carried  into  the  stove  which  is  at  the 
back  of  the  pan,  and  is  formed  by  continuing  the  flues 
and  bricking  them  over,  having  the  chimney  at  the  far 
end.  The  lumps  remain  till  perfectly  dried  through  (known 
by  their  giving  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck),  and 
then  go  to  a  store  room  above  the  stove,  which  receives  heat 
from  it.  The  lumps  are  then  ready  cither  for  sending  out 
as  stoved  lumps  for  household  and  other  purposes,  or  for 
breaking  up  and  filling  into  sacks  for  exportation,  especially 
for  America,  for  which  country  it  is  often  ground  finer 
in  mills  before  being  packed.  Sometimes  the  fine  salt  is 
not  stoved  at  all,  nor  yet  made  into  lumps,  and  is  then 
generally  known  as  butter  salt  The  largest  kind  of  salt  is 
sometimes  allowed  nearly  a  fortnight  for  formation  in  the 
pans.  The  natural  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  perfect  cube, 
unless  the  formation  is  interrupted  by  agitation  or  strong 
heat  These  cubes  exhibit  diagonal  %\t\x,  and  frequently 
on  each  side  produce  squares  parallel  to  the  external 
surface.  Every  cube  is  formed  of  six  quadrangular  hollow 
pyramids  joined  by  their  apices  and  external  surfact-,  and 
each  of  these  pyramids  is  filled  up  by  others,  similar, 
but  gradually  decreasing.  By  a  due  degree  of  evaporation, 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  these  pyramids  distinct 
and  separate,  or  six  of  such,  cither  hollow  or  more  or  less 
solid,  joined  together  round  a  centre.     I'heir   bases   and 
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altitudes  are  in  general  equal  (thus  showing  the  disposition 
of  salt  to  form  a  cube),  and  they  are  composed  of  four 
triangles,  each  formed  of  threads,  parallel  to  the  base. 
These  threads  are  a  series  of  small  cubes.  The  crystals  of 
salt,  formed  by  natural  evaporation  of  brine  from  a  pool  on 
the  floor  of  a  rock-salt  mine,  are  in  cubes  about  half  an  inch 
in  size,  which  lie  in  various  positions ;  but  where  salt  is 
formed  in  a  rock-salt  mine  by  evaporation  of  brine  trickling 
through  the  air,  it  is  in  an  efflorescent  form.  The  earthy 
matter  contained  in  the  brine  is  got  rid  of  in  the 
manufacture  by  its  adhering  to  the  pans  in  the  form  of 
scale,  called  "  pan-scale,"  or  "  pan-scratch."  There  is  also 
the  chloride  of  magnesium,  called  "  bittern,"  which  remains 
in  solution  after  the  chloride  of  sodium  (or  common  salt)  is 
formed.  This  is  often  purposely  allowed  to  flow  away 
by  having  the  floor,  or  the  "  hurdles"  on  which  llie  salt  is 
lifted  from  the  pans,  lower  than  the  top  of  the  pan.  The 
pans  are  of  various  sizes,  the  only  limitation  being,  that 
they  must  not  be  too  wide  for  a  man  to  draw  out  the  salt 
with  a  ladle  Old  records  show  that  they  were  formerly 
made,  at  least  in  Northwich,  of  lead,  but  now  commonly  of 
wrought  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
about  50  or  60  feet  in  length,  by  24  or  35  feet  in  breadth 
and  2  feet  in  depth  ;  but  some  of  the  new  pans  arc  140  feet 
by  30  feet  by  2  feet.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  ha\'c  been 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  to  which  the  only  limitation  is 
that  above  mentioned.  Until  long  after  historic  times 
wood  wa.'i  the  only  fuel  used,  and  the  large  consumption  foi 
which  purpose  seems  to  have  been  early  complained  of,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1656  that  the  substitution  of  coal 
at  Nantwich  is  mentioned  as  a  novelty. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  1881  on  the 
Salt  Districts  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Inspector  of  Mines,  is 
interesting :  "  According  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Falk  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  since  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  and  possibly  since  the  days  of  the  Druids, 
although  400  patents  have  been  in  existence,  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  employed  lead  pans  10  square 
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feet,  and  now  iron  pans  of  1,500  square  feet  are  used ;  the 
principle  of  evaporation  is  so  perfect  that  there  is  no  room 
for  improvement  Some  of  the  ancient  lead  pans  were,  I 
find,  only  half  the  size  stated  by  Mr.  Falk.  One  such, 
found  at  Northwich,  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Ward,  b«ng  only 
2  feet  square  in  the  bottom,  and  2  feet  3  inches  square  at 
the  top." 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  brine  is  carried  on  in 
France  and  other  countries  on  much  the  same  principles  as 
it  is  in  this. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYSES: — SEA-WATER— SEA- SALT— BRINE— WHITE 
SALT— ROCK-SALT. 

Analyses  of  substances  and  of  manufactured  products  are 
generally  speaking  only  of  interest  and  value  to  &  limited 
class  of  readers ;  but  some  such  technicalities  must  of 
necessity  be  included  in  this  little  treatise,  though  it  hardly 
aims  at  being  more  than  a  popular  handbook. 

The  earliest  method  of  artiiically  obtaining  salt  was  by 
the  exposure  of  sea-water  to  the  sun  and  air  in  shallow 
pits  or  reservoirs,  the  spontaneous  evaporation  varying 
much  with  the  general  atmospheric  conditions.  It  was 
at  one  time  practised  in  this  country,  for  instance  at 
Lymington  in  Hampshire,  at  Hayling  Island  near  Ports- 
mouth, at  Saltcoats  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  else- 
where, as  the  remains  of  old  pans  still  testify.  Indeed  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water  for  the  production  of  salt  in 
"salterns"  or  "brine-pans"  was  formerly  one  of  our 
staple  industries.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  duty  on 
salt,  and  the  development  of  the  production  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire,  the  sea-salt  industry  has  been  reduced 
to  one  or  two  establishments  round  the  coast  where  coal  is 
cheap,  as  at  North  Shields,  where  salt  is  made  by  artiRctal 
evaporation  from  strong  brine  produced  bj'  dissolving  rock- 
salt  to  saturation  in  sea-water.  But  the  employment  of 
sottir  heat  is  common  in  countries  where  the  climate  is  more 

L suitable  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  salt  are 
annually  produced  in  this  way  along  the  West  shores  of 
France  and  Portugal,  in  the  Bay  of  Cadii,  along  the  East  of 
Spain  and  South-East  of  France,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Spain.  Portugal,  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
India.    The  manufacture  of  salt  from  sca-ivalcr  is  in  fact 
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an  industry  of  high  importance,  empIo>'ing  much  labour, 
and  affording  large  revenues.  In  some  countries  sea-water 
is  only  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  shallow  pans 
or  reservoirs,  and  the  manufacture  is  afterwards  completed 
by  pouring  the  brine  upon  twigs,  and  sometimes  upon 
burning  wood,  from  which  the  deposited  salt  is  afterwards 
collected. 

The  disuse  In  this  country  of  the  sea-water  evaporation 
process  cannot  be  wondered  at  when  wc  r<:flect  that  tlic 
amount  of  salt  in  sea-water  is  very  trifling  compared  with 
that  in  well -saturated  brine.  Though  the  southern  oceans 
contain  more  salt  than  the  northern,  and  some  tracts  of 
water  more  than  others,  as,  for  instance,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
than  the  English  Channel,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
salt  water  contains  only  a  little  more  than  two  per  cent  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  as  compared  with  the  35  per  cenL 
contained  in  good  brine ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a 
gallon  of  salt  water  contains  only  \  lb.  of  salt,  while  3  gallon 
of  brine  contains  from  2  lb.  4  oz.  to  2  lb.  10  oz.  Then,  toc^ 
sea-water  contains  more  impurities  and  much  larger  quan- , 
titics  of  magnesium  and  potassium  salts  than  brine,  and  so 
the  production  of  a  pure  chloride  of  sodium  involves  more 
complex  operations. 

Several  tables  of  analyses  taken  from  Spon's  Ewy- 
dopadia  of  Ike  Industrial  Arts,  &c^  &c.,  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  Tables  I,  and  II.  refer  to  sea-water 
and  sea-salt. 

As  regards  the  analysis  of  brine,  it  seems  to  have  been 
long  noticed  thatin  Cheshire  the  Northwidi  brine  contained 
a  trace  of  iron,  and  that  the  earthy  salts  in  it  were  the  same 
which  were  held  in  solution  by  sea-water,  being  principally 
chlorided  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime  ;  the  proportions  of 
earthy  salts  to  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  sca-watcr  being 
greater  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  brine.  An 
analysis  given  by  Dr.  Holland  in  1808,  whidi  still  holds 
good,  shows  that  the  percentage  of  chloride  of  sodium  and 
of  earthy  salts  varied  in  the  following  proportionji  in  one 
pint . — 
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Leftwich      . . 

4  IS  1.  31*250 

n 

•62s 

It 

Northwich  .. 

6     I   „  25-312 

n 

1-562 

w 

Wittoti 

5    7"  23' "IS 

n 

I  ■562 

w 

AmlcnoQ     . . 

6    6  „  26-566 

n 

1-875 

» 

Wheelocle    .. 

6    0  „    25-000 

» 

■62s 

M 

&Ii<Idlcwich.. 

62,,  25-625 

» 

■625 

» 

Mr.  Dickinson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Mines,  in  his  Report  of  1881,  states  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  is  possible  that  some  earthy  salts  contained  in  brine 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  surface  drainage, 
or  with  the  deposits  from  the  use  of  blasting  powder  in  the 
rock-salt  mines,  especially  if  muddy  brine  is  used.  A 
peculiar  odour  resembling  sewage  or  stale  powder  smoke 
was  quite  apparent  to  him  when  he  visited  the  scene  of  the 
great  landslip  at  Northwich  in  December  1880,  and  as 
there  can  be  no  question  that  on  such  occasions  large 
volumes  of  surface  water  find  a  way  into  the  reservoirs 
formed  by  tlie  old  mines  from  which  brine  is  being  pumped, 
sanitary  precautions,  such  as  arc  carefully  observed  in  the 
working  of  rock-salt  mines,  seem  equally  requisite  with 
respect  to  the  surface  water  from  which  such  brine  is  being 
formed ;  and  that  leakage  from  sewers  and  foul  drains 
should  be  avoided. 

The  brine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  salt  is  nearly 
"saturated"  i.e.  contains  as  much  salt  in  solution  as  water 
is  capable  of  holding.  Fully  saturated  brine  contains  in 
every  icx>  lb.  about  27  lb.  of  salt  The  best  Cheshire 
brine  contains  from  25  lb.  to  26  lb.  per  loo  lb.  If  a  brine 
contains  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt,  it  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  usual  amongst  manufacturers  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  brine  by  the  weight  of  salt  in  a  gallon  ;  2  lb. 
8  oz.  being  considered  good,  and  2  lb.  10  oz.  very  good. 
Occasionally  it  is  met  with  yielding  only  2  llx  4  02.  to  the 
gallon.  The  importance  of  strong  brine  in  salt  manufacture 
is  evident,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  excess  of  water 
above  saturation  point  must  be  evaporated.  The  excess  in 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  salt  out   of  2  lb.  4  ot.   brine,  as 
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compared  with  that  out  of  2  lb.  8  oz.  brine  may  be  stated  at 
91/  per  ton  ;  and  consequently  if  competition  should  be  very 
severe,  this  would  practically  shut  out  the  maker  with  weak 
brine  from  the  market. 

Tlie  following  are  analyses  of  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire brine,  extracted  from  Richardson  and  Watts' 
Chemistry  as  applied  to  Arts  ami  ManufaHures. 


Chu^kiei. 

WorCUtKlUHJirK. 

Mbroop. 

WheelKk. 

DrDJiwIeh. 

Suk*. 

chloride  of  sodium  . 
Oiloride  of  poinssium  . 
BroniJde  of  sodium  .      > 
Iodide  ofwMlium 
Cliloride  of  mAgnesituii. 
Sulphate  of  putaih  . 
Sulphate  of  soda      .     . 
Sulphite  of  magnesia   ■ 
Snipbale  of  lime     .     . 
Carbannic  of  sidi    .     . 
Carbonaic  of  magnesia  ■ 
Carbonate  of  mmganese 
Carbonate  of  lime    . 
Phosphate  of  lime    . 
Phosphate  of  ferric  oxide 

25-311 

-Oil 

trace 

I  nice 
■146 

■391 
■036 
■107 

trnee 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 

25-333 

■010 
trace 
-171 

trace 

-418 

■107 
ttnce 
trace 
itice 
tiacr 
Irure 

1»-4S* 

trace 
trace 

Itae* 

•390 

■38T 
■IIS 

■034 

trace 

trace 
IriLce 

trace 

IS- 49a 

trace 
trace 

trace 
594 

■ifii 
■016 
034 

inee 
trace 
trace 

trace 

aS9i3 

s6'049 

*3-37S 

36-377 

Another  Table  of  direct  results  of  analyses  calculated  in 
too  parts  runs  thus : 
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I>rQi[wJch  brinf. 

Sl4k«  lirine. 

I. 

u. 

Man. 

1. 

II. 

Me*ii- 

Siidn  ..... 

Magnetia 

.Scsquioiide  of  iron  . 
Chlotine .... 
Bromine  .... 
.Sulphuric  acid    .     . 
Phcuphartc  %c\A . 
Milicic  acid    .      . 

■IS8» 
■0167 

13-6167 

■48S6 

iaui7 
'1611 
■0159 

136319 
■4876 

truce 

"  >359 

■I5<>f> 
■0163 
trace 
13-6148 

trace 
■4S81 
trace 
trace 

"3'7&H 
*iioi 
■01S7 

154479 
■4896 

7754 

1049 
0143 

4916 

4SS0 

Iricr 
'3- 7779 
■1075 
0165 

ttiWP 
IS4607 

trace 
'4liSS 
trace 
trace    J 

Kniduv    on    direct 
cvnporalioii    .     ., 

J3-4WS 

>3-4>0S 

»3'4WS 

I6-463I 

36-4SC>6 

36-4749 
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The  following  Table  in  round  figures  will  show  the 
relative  strength  of  some  English,  compared  with  some 
foreign  brines : 

)Vt  unl- 

Northwich    •        t        >        .        .        •        •     ^5 

Winsford zj 

Droitwich :;  ' 

Liineberg 2$ 

SchOnebeck S  to  1 1 

Fredeiicshall 30 

Rottenmiiiislcr ;6 

Chlteau  Salins        ......      14 

Arc 3  to  8 

Dieuze 14 

Onondaga 14  lo  18 

Godehch       .......     36 

Mouliers         .......       3 

For  further  analyses  of  brines,  see  Table  III.  at  end  of 
chapter. 

British  white  salt  holds  its  own  for  general  purposes  against 
the  productions  of  alt  countries  ;  but  it  is  still  supposed  in 
some  quarters  that  it  is  inferior  to,  or  rather  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  fish  and  other  animal  food, 
as  the  salt  procured  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
warm  climates,  where  it  is  prepared  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  sea-water.  Hence  large  sums  of  money 
used  to  be  paid  every  year  to  foreign  nations  for  the 
supply  of  an  article  which  Great  Britain  possesses,  beyond 
almost  any  other  country  in  Eunape,  the  means  of  drawing 
from  her  own  internal  resources.  Some  years  ago  Dr. 
Henry  instituted  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject,  feeling 
how  important  it  was  to  ascertain  whether  this  preference 
for  foreign  salt  was  founded  on  .accurate  experience,  or  was 
merely  a  matter  of  prejudice:  and  whether  any  chemical 
difference  could  be  discovered  to  explain  tlic  superiority  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  result  was,  that  the  slight 
difference  in  chemical  composition  discovered  by  him  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  those  properties  imputed 
to  them.  The  stoved  and  fishery  salt,  for  example,  though 
differing  in  a  very  trivial  degree  as  to  the  kind  or  propor- 
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tions  of  their  ingredients,  are  adapted  to  widely  diflcrcnt 
uses.  Thus  the  large-grained  salt  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  packing  of  fish  and  other  provisions.  Its  siiitabilitj' 
for  preserving  food  must  therefore  depend  on  some 
mechanical  property ;  and  the  only  obvious  one  is  the  size 
of  the  crystals  and  its  degree  of  compactness  and  hardness. 
Quickness  of  solution,  it  is  well  known,  is  nearly  propor- 
tional, all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  to  the  quantity 
of  surface  exposed.  And  since  tlie  surfaces  of  cubes  arc  as 
the  squares  of  their  sides,  it  should  follow  that  a  salt 
whose  crystals  are  of  a  given  magnitude,  will  dissolve  four 
times  more  slowly  than  one  whose  cubes  are  only  half  the 
size.  That  kind  of  salt,  then,  which  possesses  most 
eminently  the  combined  properties  of  hardness,  compact- 
ness, and  perfection  of  crystals,  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  packing  provisions,  because  it  will  remain 
permanently  between  the  different  layers,  or  will  be  very 
gradually  dissolved  by  the  fluids  tliat  exude,  thus  furnish- 
ing 3  slow  but  constant  supply  of  saturated  brine.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  preparing  the  pickle,  or  for  striking 
the  meat,  which  is  done  by  immersion  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  the  smaller-grained  varieties  answer 
equally  well  or,  on  account  of  their  greater  solubility,  even 
better. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  know  in  these  days,  when  by  some 
persons  "  adulteiation  "  is  looked  upon  as  a  " form  of 
competition"  that  our  common  table  salt  is  not  tampered 
with,  though  any  credit  attaching  to  this  fact  is  to  be 
attributed  to  tlie  cheapness  of  the  article,  which  it  would 
not  pay  to  adulterate,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause. 

The  actual  purity  of  the  table  salt  produced  by  various 
manufacturers  differs  somewhat  in  degree  ;  and  those  who 
produce  the  best  should  have  the  credit  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  unless  it  be  heresy  to  say  so,  the 
impurities  in  those  productions  which  are  found  on  chemical 
analysis  to  be  inferior  to  others,  arc  so  slight,  that  they 
could  hardly  affect  the  health  of  those  who  consume  them. 
English  table  salt  may  trvly  be  said  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
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in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  fact  th^it  foreigners  use  it  when 
they  can  get  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

For  analysis  of  white  salt,  sec  Tables  IV.  and  V.  at  end  of 
chapter. 

The  analyses  of  rock-salt  show  that  the  transparent 
portion  which  is  found  in  small  quantities  is  almost  pure 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  has  no  admixture  of  earth  or 
earthy  salts,  or  any  combination  of  chloride  of  lime  or 
magnesia ;  and  that  the  less  transparent  portions  consisted 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  earth  or 
common  clay,  varying  from  one  to  thirty  per  cent  In 
eacl»  480  grains  it  was  found,  that  some  of  the  specimens 
contained  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  pure  rock-salt  which  can  be  held  in  solution  by 
a  given  quantity  of  water  was  6  oe.  of  salt  to  16  ox.  of 
water.  The  following  have  been  given  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  Marston  rock-salt : 

Chloride  of  sodium    .....  96*70 

Chloride  of  catuium  .....  '63 

Sulphate  of  lime *  2; 

Potassium         ......  trace 

Magnesium trace 

Water -63 

Insoluble  matter        .        .        .        .        .1*74 

loo'oo 

Rut  the  constituent  parts  of  rock-salt  vary  so  con- 
siderably with  the  portion  of  the  beds  from  which  !t  is 
taken,  that  it  is  likely  that  the  percentage  of  earthy  matters 
found  in  the  different  brines  will  vary  with  that  of  the 
rock-salt  from  which  it  is  formed.  If  the  same  sprinfj 
were  at  all  times  formed  from  solution  of  rock-salt  of  the 
same  purity,  some  conclusion  might  be  drawn  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  respective  springs  ;  but  the  constant 
lowering  of  the  rock-head,  by  which  layer  after  layer 
containing  different  portions  of  earthy  matter  are  in  turn 
dissolved,  preclude  much,  if  any,  reliance  being  placed  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
strength,  which  is  affected  by  the  quantit>'  of  fresh  water 
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finding  access  to  it,  either  through  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
where  it  is  pumped,  or  through  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  by  other  circumstances.  One  of  these,  as  Dr. 
Holland  pointed  out,  is  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
rock-salt  exposeJ  to  the  water.  If  thi?  brine  be  pumped 
up  seldom,  it  is  found  to  be  weaker  than  it  would  be  if  it 
were  drawn  up  more  frequently,  as  the  water  on  the 
stratum  of  rock-salt  remains  almost  at  rest  till  put  in 
motion  ;  whilst  by  raising  the  brine  when  in  this  state,  the 
portion  of  it  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
rock-salt  becomes  saturated.  Acquiring,  however,  at  the 
same  time  a  greater  degree  of  specific  gravity  than  it  had 
as  pure  water,  it  prevents  the  water  above  from  sinking 
down  so  as  to  act  upon  the  rock-salt,  and  the  sum  of 
solution  is  consequently  less  than  when  tlio  pit  is  frequently 
worked  and  the  rock-salt  exposed  to  a  more  constant 
action  of  the  water. 

For  further  analyses  of   rock-salt  sec  Table  VI.  at  end  of 
this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SALT  TRADE :— STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  IK 
GREAT  BRITAIN  —  KXFORTS  —  MANUFACTURERS  — 
PANS — COST  OF  PRODUCTION— PRICES — PROFITS — 
PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE— HEALTH  AND  WAGES  OP 
OPERATIVES. 

The  interests  of  the  Salt  Trade  in  this  country  arc  care- 
fully watched  over  by  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  formally  installed  at  a  numerous  meeting  of 
proprietors  held  at  Northwich.on  the  30th  of  August,  1858, 
its  fundamental  principles  being  the  formation  of  an 
efficient  representative  body  for  the  extension,  general 
advancement,  and  protection  of  the  trade.  The  Chamber, 
of  which  all  the  chief  salt  proprietors  in  the  kingdom  are 
members,  has  energetically  pursued  the  objects  of  its 
infititutton,  and  successfully  extended  the  consumption  of 
suit  in  markets  already  established,  and  brought  about  the 
opening  of  fresh  ones.  Its  yearly  reports  arc  replete  with 
useful  and  interesting  informatiorj  in  reference  to  the 
progress  and  requirements  of  the  trade. 

It  is  difficult,  now  that  wc  get  salt  at  an  almost  nominal 
price,  to  realise  the  fact  that  it  was  once  heavily  taxed  in 
this  country.  It  seems  that  salt  duties  were  first  exacted 
in  1702,  and  renewed  in  1732.  In  1783  and  1785,  Acta  of 
Parliament  were  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  refuse  salt 
by  farmers, and  from  that  time  until  l8l9thclawcompelIcdJ 
salt  manufacturers  to  throw  it  into  the  river  in  the  presence* 
of  examiners  of  the  customs,  lest  it  should  be  used  b/ 
farmers  to  defraud  the  revenue.  In  1798  the  duty  was  jj. 
per  bushel,  which  was  .subsequently  raised  to  1$;.,  thu.4 
making  its  cost  thirty  times  greater  than  that  of  its  manu- 
facture.    During  the  French  war,  the  duty  amounted  to 
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over  %ol.  per  ton,  and,  when  at  its  highest,  produced  a 
revenue  of  about  i.^OOjOCoJ.  a  year ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  such  fiscal  arrangements  led  to  salt 
smuggling  and  a  variety  of  devices  for  evading  the  duty. 
It  was  reduced  in  1823,  and  finally  ceased  altogetlicr  in 
1825,  since  which  date  the  trade  has  been  entirely  free  and 
unrestricted.  Bctiveen  1823  and  1825  the  retail  price  of 
salt  was  between  ^d.  and  ^d  per  lb.:  it  is  now  one  half- 
penny. It  has  been  computed  that  the  people  of  this 
countrj'  require  and  consume  about  16  lbs,  of  salt  per  head 
annually.  There  are  some  who  stiil  think  that  an  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  of  from  half-a-crown  to  five  shillings  per  ton, 
or  even  more,  might  be  imposed  without  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  trade,  and  without  its  being  felt  by  the  consumer. 
But  though  a  revenue  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million 
might  thus  easily  be  obtained,  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  modem  commercial  legislation 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  proposed,  except  under 
most  extraordinary  circumstances.  Few  taxes  are  really 
more  cruel  than  tliosc  on  salt ;  and  yet  many  Governments 
have  from  time  to  time  made  them  to  be  among  the  chief 
sources  of  revenue 

As  with  analysis,  so  with  statistics— the  latter,  like  the 
former,  must  of  necessity  be  introduced  however  uninter- 
esting they  may  be  to  many  readers ;  and  this  chapter  will 
have  its  full  sliare  of  them. 

The  periods  of  great  development  in  the  salt  trade 
appear  to  have  been  simultaneous  with  certain  causes,  such 
as  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  increased  use  of  salt  in 
agriculture,  smelling,  and  manufacturing,  and  especially 
when  it  became  substituted  for  seaweed  or  kelp  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda,  and  ied  to  the  concurrent  large 
increase  in  that  trade.  In  iCyi,  when  the  Weaver  was 
first  made  navigable  to  Winsford,  only  t«'o  salt-works  were 
in  operation  at  that  place,  and  those  on  a  very  small  scale. 
About  the  year  1825,  probably  just  after  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  it  appears  that  the  whole  manufacture  of  Northwtch 
and    Winsford    did    not   exceed    250,000  tons   annually. 
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During  the  next  twenty  years  the  production  greatly 
increased  ;  and  in  the  year  1S44  we  find  that  the  total  salt 
production  of  the  country  including  both  rock  and  white 
salt  was  about  1,306,324  tons.  Passing  on  to  1875,  the 
returns  for  that  year  show  that  the  manufacture  of  white 
salt  from  brine  alone  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire 
amounted  to  1.779,000  tons;  and  in  1876  to  1,673,540; 
iiiustrating,  as  subsequent  years  have  done,  that  various 
causes,  and  especially  the  export  trade,  influence  the  out- 
put. Coming  nearer  to  the  present  date,  we  have  the 
following  return  of  the  production  of  white  salt  from  brine 
alone  in  i8St  : — 

Toai. 

Che&hire— Nonliwich   .        .        •        •        •  $00,000 

Winsford ■  ,000,000 

Middlewicfa 30,000 

Whcclock  aad  Luwton  .        .         .  100,000 

SlafFordshire — Shirlcywick  and  Wciton-on-Trent  .  4>ooo 

Worccsterdiire — Droitwich 115,000 

Stoke  Fiior 105,000 

Total .        .     1,854,000 

Avera^ng  the  brine  to  contain  25  per  cent  of  salt,  these 
1,800,000  tons  of  white  salt  manufactured  in  l8Sl  repre- 
sent 7.2O0/)0O  tons  of  brine,  which  with  the  loss  and 
waste  averaged  at  25  per  cent  is  equal  to  9,000,000  tons  of 
brine  used  annually. 

A  small  quantity  of  white  salt  is  manufactured  at 
Duncnie  in  Ireland  from  the  rock  salt  di.ssolved  by  water 
into  brine  ;  and  at  some  other  places  rock-salt  is  used  for 
strengthening  weak  brine. 

The  production  of  rock-salt,  according  to  the  returns 
under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act,  under  which 
rock-salt  mines  arc  classed  is  thus  stated  for  ten  years  to 
1S81  inclusive: — 

Tom.  Tibi.  Toim. 

1873.  •   •  la  Cbcihire,  137.916  Id  Ireland,  31.941  Total,  170.857 

1873.  .  .            „            143.597  •          3J.7S>  »      177.348 

1874.  •  •  n  '72.SS5  »  27.95'  ..  KW,8o6 
1S7S-   •   .            »            158,041  „          33.075  .•      <9><i<9 
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1876. 

1877. 
187S. 
1879. 
18B0. 
lESl. 


Toni. 


Tsu. 


Tont. 


In  Cheshire,  154,531     In  Ireland,  31,310    ToUl,  186,841 


179. *I7 
153,8=9 
"S9.57S 
167,446 
166,740 


28.5:5        „      =07,91* 


The  figures 


30,101 

30.234 
31,29s 

30,891 

the  total 


i3:,930 
i8i).8o9 
198.744 
197.63' 


of 


given,  representing  the  total  out-put 
rock-salt  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  year  iSSi,  added 
ta  those  representing  the  production  of  white  salt  in 
England  for  the  same  year,  give  us  of  both  kinds  of  salt  a  . 
total  production  of  over  Two  Milliou  Tom,  the  cx.ict 
figures  being  2,051,631,  Of  this  the  larger  moiety,  as  will 
be  seen  a  little  further  on,  was  exported,  the  rest  being  used 
in  this  country  as  a  condiment  and  for  a  variety  of  othci 
purposes. 

Various  statistics  of  exports  of  salt  from  the  United 
Kinijdom  show  the  steady  growth  of  the  trade.  Looking 
back  only  as  far  as  1844  we  find  tliat  the  export  of  salt 
amounted  to  no  more  than  673,844  tons.  The  dUtributton 
of  this  quantity  as  given  in  biisheh  (13,476,884),  show  who 
were  our  best  customers  at  that  date : — 


Diithsli. 

RusMa       .        •        •        .         • 

.     l.8i3.7S6 

Denm.itk  .        .        .         .         ' 

<6=.S76 

Prussia      .        .        .         p^      . 

t,686.5W 

Holland     ,        .        .        ■        ■ 

799.8« 

Belgium     .                  ... 

1,041, 018 

Sweden  and  Norway  , 

137. S94 

Germ.iny    ..... 

301,426 

British  Nurlh  American  Colonies. 

■     1,772,799 

Unilcd  Slati-!i  of  Amcric.i     . 

.    4,664,430 

Western  Coast  o(  Africa      .        . 

374.452 

New  South  Wales 

135,801 

Guernsey.  Jersey,  Ac.         ,        • 

41.031 

The  remaining  quantity  was  sent  in  small  shipments  to 
the  West  Indies,  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  River  Plate, 
&c.  Taking  almost  at  haphazard  three  subsequent  quin- 
quennial periods,  as  given  in  the  official  Parliamentary  Blue^ 
Book,  we  find  that  in  the  five  years  from  1847  to  1851,  the 
exports  reached  2,195,605  ;  from  1857  to  1861  the  total 
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was  3,201409  tons;  and  from  1867  to  1871  the  amount 
was  4,011,659  tons. 

The  ports  from  which  Cheshire  salt  is  shipped  arc, 
Liverpool,  Runcorn,  and  Weston  ;  and  to  some  slight  extent 
Hull,  and  Grimsby.  To  Hull  and  Grimsby  the  salt  is  sent 
by  rail ;  to  Liverpool,  Runcorn,  and  Weston  Point,  by 
water,  cither  down  the  River  Weaver,  which  by  an  Act  of 
I'arliament  passed  in  1721  was  made  navigable,  and  is 
continued  navigable  from  Winsford  Bridge  to  the  Mersey  ; 
or  down  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  and  Bridgwater  Canals. 
The  shipping  ports  for  Worcestershire  salt  are  Gloucester 
and  Briiitol ;  but  the  chief  manufacture  at  Droitwich  and 
Stoke  Prior  is  for  the  inland  trade  and  home  consumption. 

Let  us  now  take  two  or  three  separate  years  of  more 
recent  date,  with  the  "  Statements  of  White  and  Rock-Salt 
shipped  from  Liverpool,  Runcorn,  and  Weston,"  the  three 
shipping  ports  on  the  Mersey,  as  published  by  the  "  Salt 
Chamber  of  Commerce."  llicsc  will  still  further  show  us 
the  increase  in  the  export  trade,  and  also  its  fluctuations  ; 
and  by  comparing  them  with  the  tabic  just  above  given 
referring  to  the  year  1844  and  with  one  another  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  which  countries  have  been  our  best  customers 
of  recent  j-ears.  and  which  arc  so  at  the  present  time ; — 


From  Liverpool  >- 

Om  TCAT  Ig 
3  til  Dm.,  i3jt. 

„  Wc5t  Indies  and  South  Amcric.i 

„  Baltic  and  North  of  Europe     .... 

Tdu. 
'82.939 
94.381 

9. '30 

12,685 
371. 11!) 

O.lOi 

93.685 

1,898 

91.720 

60, 54* 

Total  Tiom  Liverpool .... 

M.a9) 

169.736 
43.<>99 

Grand  Total    .... 

'.«SS>7*7 
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The  preceding  statement  is  for  1S71.  This  was  Uie  first 
year  in  which  the  exports  exceeded  1,000,000  tons ;  and  at 
no  former  period  had  so  much  salt  been  manufactured  and 
sold  in  one  year  in  tliis  country. 

In  each  of  the  next  three  years  (1872-3-4)  the  exports 
from  the  Mersey  fell  a  little  below  a  million  tons,  but  in 
1875  they  again  reached  that  amount,  and  the  statement 
for  that  year  is  as  follows : — 


From  Liverpool  :— 

To  United  States 
„  British  Noiih  America    . 
„  West  Indies  and  South  America 

„  Attica 

„  East  Indies  .... 
n  Austmtia  .... 
„  Baltic  and  North  Europe  , 

„  France  and  Mcditertiwcan  . 
„  Coastwisi;  .... 
H  Holland  and  Belgium 


Total  fi-om  Liverpool , 


From  Runcorn    . 
„     Weston  Dock 


Grand  Total 


Omlwto 
int  D«,  tin. 


ToBi. 

ai2,S3i 

4.443 

31". 'o; 

24.9'8 

loi  .oEo 

«,=68 
61.917 


871.376 
71,018 


1,032,487 


The  exports  then  again  fell  below  a  million  tons  till  we 
get  to  the  year  1879,  when  the  figures  stood  at  1,086,850 
tons.  In  1S80  they  rose  to  1,201^496  tons.  For  the  three 
last  years  up  to  31st  December  last,  the  table  stands 
as  given  on  page  17. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
and  India  have  for  many  years  been  the  best  customers  of 
our  salt  trade,  and  France  our  worst,  the  import  of  Englistvd 
salt  into  the  last -mentioned  country  being  still  practicall/' 
prohibitory,  though  there  have  been  many  negotiations 
between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countrie.'*  in  reference 
to  a  modification  of  fiscal  arrangements  as  r^ards  this 
commodity. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  salt 


^^^^^^             SALT  AND  OTHER  CONDIMENTS.               ^\%  ^^H 

^^1          Fioni  Liverpool  : — 

^^1              „  Bciiish  Noith  Atnetica     ,     ,     , 
^^H             „  West  Indies  luid  South  America. 

^^H             „  Eiiil  Indies . 

^^1             „  Haliicand  Noilh  Europe.     .     . 
^^H               „  Fiaiicc  and  Mcdilon.incnn 

^^1               „  Hollaudund  Bcl^iucu.      .      .      . 

^^H                                    Tola!  froiD  Liveipool 

^^^^^H                        Cnnil  total  .... 

One  year  »<i 

One  yc9U  to 

One  year  lo                 ^^^H 

Tons. 

228,891 
80,784 
t5.556 
25,181 

324-109 
23.871 

'00.957 
t.187 

41.653 

67,7»o 

Tons. 
213,602 
81,716 

'3-955 

34.  W7 

274.866 

t7.23i 

'  16. 509 

5.001 

31,461 

67-334 

3j9.4!19                ^H 
99.353                ^1 

15-413         ^H 

'1:11^     ■ 

46.753     ^1 

^1 

909.970 
148,111 
85.545 

876.961 

146.716 

68,147 

87.954        A 

I. 143.637 

1,091,825 

^H 

^H       in  India,  and  yet  not  exhaust  the  subject    Till  within  the        ^H 
^H        last  twenty  years,  salt  making  and  selling  was  entirely  a         ^H 
^H        Government  til onopoly  over  the  whole  dependency,  but  the         ^H 
^H        salt  produced,  whether  from  washing  salt  soil,  from  the         ^H 
^H        mines  tn  the  .salt  range  in  the  Punjaub,  or  from  evaporation         ^H 
^H        of  sea-water  on  the  coast,  was,  and  is  still,  of  an  inferior         ^H 
^^k        character,  more  or  less  dirty  in  colour,  and  containing  from        ^^k 
^H        10  to  12  per  cent,  of  impurities.     Various  changes  in  the         ^^k 
^H       fiscal  regulations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but         ^^k 
^^B        the  monopoly  lias  always  been  productive  of  great  jobbery          ^^k 
^^K        and  a  variety  of  abuses,  in  consequence  of  the  salt  passing          ^^k 
^H        through    so   many   hands.      Six  iniHion   pounds   sterling          ^| 
^H        annually  w.-is  a  lai^e  revenue  for  the  Government  to  secure          ^^k 
^H        from  salt,  but   this  was   obtained   at  the  expense  of  the          ^| 
^H        natives,  who  in  some  districts  spent  as  much  as  onc'sixth          ^| 
^H        of  their  annual  earnings  upon  what  is  absolutely  a  neccs-          ^| 
^H        sary  of  life  to  a  people  whose  food  is  peculiarly  insipid,  and          ^^k 
^H        who  use  little  fish  or  .iniinal  diet.    As  long  ago  as  1S3I-33          ^| 
^H        a  Parliamentary  Committee  stated  that  the  price  of  salt  in         ^| 
^H        some  districts  of  India  was  .ibout  288  per  cent,  above  the         ^^k 
^H        original  cost  and  charges.     It  also  expressed  an  opinion         ^H 
^H        that  the  Bengal  Presidency  might  obtain  a  cheaper  .supply         ^^k 
^H       by  importation  from  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  Ce>-lon,  and        ^H 
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elsewhere,  and  even  from  Great  Britain,  than  by  the' 
existing  system  of  home  manufacture,  and  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  contract  for  the  delivery  of 
salt,  by  advertisement,  into  the  public  warehouses  of  the 
port  of  Calcutta,  at  a  certain  price  per  ton,  and  that  In 
the  interest  of  the  natives  the  home  manufacture  should  be 
gradually  diminished.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1863, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  that  the 
Government  monopoly  was  abolished  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  salt  admitted  into  bo»d  at  Calcutta,  with  a 
customs  duty  of  about  £€>  per  ton,  payable  on  its  being 
taken  out. 

Several  alterations  in  the  duties  have  been  made  since 
the  above  date.  They  were  raised  about  the  time  of  the 
Mutiny  in  1857.  In  1878  they  were  lowered  ;  and  again  in 
March  18S3  they  were  lo%vercd  throughout  British  India, 
and  arrangements  made  with  the  Native  States,  under 
British  protection,  for  the  purchase  anJ  control  of  tlieir  salt 
works ;  and  the  duties  were  equalised  in  the  different 
provinces.  This  all-important  equalisation  of  the  duties 
on  salt  in  India,  after  years  of  patient  negotiation,  must 
eventually  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  trade,  by  increasing 
the  consumption  of  English  salt  in  that  country.  As  yet 
there  has  been  hardly  time  to  test  the  full  benefit  of  this 
great  measure  ;  but  that  it  will  lead  to  a  generally  increased 
consumption  of  English  salt,  particularly  of  manufactured 
English  salt,  is  unquestionable,  as  soon  as  the  latter  fmds 
its  way  into  distant  provinces.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  natives  by  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  salt,  and  recent  fiscal  regulations, 
it  being  calculated  that  the  consumption  is  reckoned  at 
about  13  lbs,  per  head  of  a  population  over  200  millions. 
The  average  price  they  now  pay  for  their  salt  may  be  put 
in  a  very  rough  way  at  about  id.  per  lb.,  which  is  only 
double  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  this  country.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  public 
revenue  has  not  suffered,  and,  after  land,  salt  still  yields 
the  largest  contribution    to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  the 
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figures  it  represented  in  iSSzbcing  close  upon  seven  millions 
sterling.  While  this  Handbook  w;is  passing  through  the 
press,  the  Under-Secretary  of  Slate  for  India  was  asked 
whether,  considering  the  alarm  throughout  Europe  at  the 
spread  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  so  often  a  deficiency  of  salt  found  in  the  blood  of 
persons  dying  from  tliis  disease,  and  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  natives  of  India  were  not  able  to  procure  a  sufficiency 
of  salt,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  at  once  abuUsh 
the  salt  tax  in  India.  The  answer  given  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Cross 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  a  fact  that  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  were  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
salt  He  was  not  aware  that  this  question  had  any  relation 
to  cholera  in  India.  A  further  question  was  then  put, 
whether  it  was  the  case  that  since  1S82  the  Excise 
regulations  respecting  the  salt  monopoly  had  been  made 
more  strict  in  llic  Madras  Presidency ;  and  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  give  the  native  population  the 
inestimable  boon  of  further  reductions  tn  the  salt  rates. 
The  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

Kcaders  who  are  specialty  interested  in  this  question  of 
the  Indian  salt  supply,  and  our  salt  trade  with  that  part  of 
our  Empire,"  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Salt  in  India,"  published  at  Northwich  in  1880, 
and  presented  to  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  II.  E.  l""alk,  one  of  the  lai^est  salt  manu^ 
facturers  in  Cheshire,  and  the  leading  authority  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  salt  trade.  It  is  mainly 
through  his  e.xertions  that  the  equalisation  of  the  salt 
duties  in  India  has  been  brought  about.  The  annual 
reports  also  of  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  some 
years  past  have  contained  much  interesting  and  valuable 
information  on  this  subject 

North  America  is  a  good  customer  to  our  salt  manu* 
facturers,  partly  because  its  home  salt  supply  is  derived 
from  its  comparatively  weak  brine  springs,  and  partly 
beciiu-se  of  the  cost  of  fuel  for  manufacturing  salt  from 
them.     In  fact,  we  can  make  salt  of  better  quality  and 


sm 


more  cheaply  than  at  present  is  possible  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  After  a  long  contention  between  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  and  the  upholders  of  the  salt 
monopoly  in  the  United  States,  the  former  succeeded,  in 
1872.  in  getting  the  import  duties  on  salt  reduced  to  8 
cents  for  "  bulk  "  and  12  cents  per  100  lb.  for  "sack  "  salt, 
and  the  effect  of  this  reduction  was  soon  seen.  American 
shipments  arc  almost  entirely  made  at  Liverpool,  as 
American  vessels  which  bring  over  cotton  thus  get  freights 
back.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  therefore  by  the  States 
has  not  only  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Cheshire 
manufacturers,  but  it  has  materially  benefited  both  English 
and  American  shipping.  A  further  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  still  further  benefit  botli  our  manufacturers  and  their 
customers.  On  this  subject  Mr.  H.  E.  Falk,  in  a  pamphlet 
he  wrote  on  "  Salt  in  North  America  "  in  1877,  after  a  visit 
to  that  country  in  the  previous  year,  says  : — "  I  am  happy 
to  have  to  report  so  little  cause  for  alarm  on  our  part 
America  is  growing  with  giant  strides,  and  the  consumption 
of  salt  for  manifold  purposes  is  increasing  amazingly.  But, 
like  all  civilized  communities,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
fastidious  about  the  quality  of  all  the  articles  it  consumes, 
and  more  especially  the  edible  portion  of  them.  Therefore, 
if  Cheshire  salt  is  to  hold  its  place  in  the  American  market, 
it  must  be  sent  out  and  arrive  there  clear  and  clean  as  it 
comes  from  t!ie  pans  that  produce  it  I  am  cleariy  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  American  salt  works  are 
simply  fit  to  supply  local  demands,  were  they  to  be  left, 
which  they  undoubtedly  will  be  some  day,  without  the 
high  protective  duty.  The  great  consumers  of  the  West 
will  not  submit,  in  a  free  country  like  America,  to  be  taxed 
heavily  for  the  purpose  of  propping  up  an  artificial  industry, 
which  labours  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  the 
principal  supply  of  the  article  it  has  to  manipulate.  The 
whole  of  the  salt  districts  I  have  visited  would  not  be 
looked  at  in  England  for  a  supply  of  brine.  The  weakness 
'and  impurity  of  this  first  essential  for  salt  manufacture 
toiake   it   unfit    for    frec-tradg    manufacture      The    only 
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profitably  worked  salt  districts  in  England  are  tliose 
belonging  to  the  new  or  Tertiary  geological  period,  as  they 
supply  the  pure  brines.  Those  of  the  American  district  aJI 
belong  to  an  older  j«riod,  and  consequently,  besides  being 
costly  to  get  at,  are  impure  and  weak.  The  splendid 
qrstcm  of  American  railways  will  contribute  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  to  an  early  revbion  of  the  tariflj  as  free 
trade  is  as  the  life's  blooil  to  these  great  arteries  of  internal 
communication." 

The  increase  in  the  salt  trade  may  also  be  partly 
gathered  from  the  comparison  of  the  number  of  "  pans  "  at 
work  in  different  years,  which  the  following  table  wilt 
show  i — 
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As  on  an  average  a  salt-pan  will  make  about  lOOO  ton.<t 
per  annum,  the  business  of  a  firm  can  be  judged  by  the 
number  of  pan*  which  they  have  at  work. 

There  are  over  fifty  salt  works  in  the  Cheshire  district 
owned  cither  by  private  firms  or  public  companies.  In  the 
Worcestershire  district  the  two  great  firms  are  tho.se  of  Mr. 
John  Corbctt,  M.P..  at  Stoke  Prior,  and  of  the  Droitwicb 
Salt  Ca  at  Droitwich.  Beds  of  rock-salt  underlie  this 
district,  and  the  brine-springs  from  which  the  salt  is 
made  are  simply  springs  of  water  saturated,  or  very 
nearly  so,  with  salt  from  the  rock.  At  Droitwich,  which 
is  the  original  scat  of  the  salt  manufacture,  these  springs 
used  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  name  of  the  settlement  in 
Roman  times,  " Saiiiia"  pointing  to  this  fact  The 
subterranean  resources,  however,  having  been  drawn  upon 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  brine  has  become  more 
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difficult  to  obtain,  and  at  present  is  reached  by  shafts  (lined 
with  iron  cyiinticrs  to  prevent  tlie  entry  of  fresh  water) 
from  80  feet  to  lOo  feet  deep,  in  which  it  rises  to  within 
about  30  feet  of  the  surface.  The  salt  works  of  Mr.  Corbelt 
are  among  the  largest  in  England,  and  arc  certainly  the 
most  complete  of  their  kind,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
22  acres.  Here  the  brine  is  pumped  from  wells  varying  from 
300  feet  to  800  feet  deep,  an  increase  of  depth,  as  compared 
with  Droitwich,  which  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
conformation  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  to  any 
dilTcrencein  the  position  of  the  salt-bearing  strata.  The  full 
weekly  production  at  the  two  establishments  would  be  over 
6000  tons,  if  always  at  full  work ;  and  the  three  kinds  of  salt 
chiefly  made  arc  "  butter,"  "  table,"  and  "  broad  "  salt,  the 
latter  being  largely  used  for  agricultural  purpose,  Mr. 
Corbett  is  the  patentee  of  a  new  mode  of  preparing  salt  of  a 
superior  fineness  and  hardness,  which  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  covered  pan,  inside  of  which  a  number  of  rakes  arc  made 
to  revolve  by  steam-power.  The  agitation  of  the  brine  and 
the  greater  lieat  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  steam  combine 
to  produce  a  more  rapid  deposition  of  tlie  salt,  the  crj-stals  of 
which  are  consequently  very  fine  and  hard.  Mr.  Corbett 
has  also  provided  model  cottages  at  a  moderate  rent  for  hi.* 
workpeople,  and  supplied  them  with  schools,  a  dispensary, 
and  buildings  for  religious  services,  and  thus  made  his 
works  at  Stoke  Prior  quite  a  model  manufacturing  establish- 
ment 

Maldon,  in  Essex,  has  been  the  seat  of  a  salt  manufactory 

for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  there  the  Maldon  Crystal 
Salt  Company  turn  out  many  tons  per  week  of  a  salt  from 
sea-water.  U  is  prepared  «'ith  the  greatest  care,  and  is  of 
absolute  purity.  It  is  produced  and  sold  in  large  crystals, 
which  some  persons  prefer  to  small-grained  salt;  and  in 
this  form  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  connoisseurs,  who  al.TO 
appreciate  its  pretty  appearance  on  the  table  in  tasteful 
salt-cellars,  Crystal  salt  is  sometimes  seen  of  a  pink  colour, 
which  is  probably  given  to  it  by  cochineal ;  but  this  is  not  a 
production  of  the  Maldon  Company.    The  colouring  seetw 
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to  be  added  simply  to  increase  its  attractiveness  on  the 
table. 

The  price  of  salt  depends  mainly  on  the  cost  of  fuel,  and 
partly  on  that  of  iron,  which  is  used  for  the  pans  and  for  other 
parts  of  the  "  plant,"  and  soon  perishes  from  the  action  of 
the  salt,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
articles,  the  price  fluctuates  according  to  supply  and  demand. 
"  Cominoti "  salt,  which  is  the  cheapest  made,  forms  the 
standard  of  price,  all  the  other  qualities  being  regulated  by 
it  For  many  years,  as  coal  remained  pretty  steady,  salt 
fluctuated  but  little.  From  1845  to  18501  the  average  price 
of  common  salt  was  Ts.  6it.  per  ton  at  the  works.  It  fell  as 
low  as  Sj.  3</.,  and  then  advanced  to  1 2s.,  but  for  short 
periods.  From  iSjo  to  i860,  the  price  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  five  years.  When  the  American  war 
commenced,  prices  fell,  and  during  the  war  averaged  about 
4f.  3<^.  at  the  works.  Some  lots  were  sold  as  low  as  %s.  gd.,  the 
lowest  price  ever  known.  In  1865  the  price  advanced,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  been  from  6s.  upwards.  In  1872  it 
reached  20s.  In  1875  it  commenced  at  \zs.,  but  soon  rose 
to  15J.  In  1874  it  fell  from  I2J.  to  is.;  in  1875  '*  '^''Pt 
nearly  steady  at  about  9*. ;  in  1876  the  price  fluctuated 
from  8a  down  to  1$. ;  in  1877  it  even  fell  to  4^.,  rising  again 
to  7J. ;  in  1S78  it  was  at  ys^  and  fell  to  jj.  6d. ;  in  1879  it 
again  went  as  low  as  +f.  6/,  running  on  into  tS8o  through 
4J.  (ki.,  4J-.  gd.,  to  6s.  6d.,  and  back  to  6;.  In  1 88 1  the  works' 
price  was  rated  at  Liverpool  at  $s.  6d.  for  common  salt. 
Last  year  it  may  be  put  at  ^.  to  4s.  6d. 

According  to  evidence  given  before  a  recent  Parliamen- 
tary Commission,  the  cost  price  of  manufacturing  common 
salt  in  the  Winsford  and  Northwicb  district  h  about  as 
follows: — Brine,  6d.  a  ton;  labour,  icx^-u. ;  coal  (slack), 
3J. ;  rent,  interest  on  capital,  &c.,  is. ;  total,  $s.  ^.-^s.  6d. 
a  ton  ;  but  these  are  subject  to  many  important  variations. 
To  the  above  costs  are  to  be  added  those  of  carriage  to 
various  ports  of  shipment. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  condiment  and  an  antiseptic, 
the  demand  for  salt  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  affects 
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its  price  and  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer.  Salt  Is 
extensively  used  in  agricullure,  an  ancient  practice  in  vogue 
in  Palestine  and  China  more  than  2O0O  years  ago ;  and  it 
is  pos:sibie  that  there  will  be  a  still  greater  demand  for  it  to 
mix  with  ensilage  as  the  use  of  silos  becomes  more  general 
Salt  is  also  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  salts  of  soda,  especially  the  carbonate  The  soda 
used  in  soap-making  and  for  other  purposes  was  formerly 
obtained  by  burning  marine  plants,  such  as  Salscia  Soda 
and  Salicornia  herbacea,  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  Mediterranean 
and  other  warm  climates,  the  ash  obtained  being  called 
barilla  ;  while  on  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  an  inferior  article  named  "  kelp  "  was  produced 
by  burning  the  Fuctts  vesiculosiu  and  other  species  of  Fuci. 
The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  manufacture  of  "  kelp,"  the  supply  of  soda  being  now 
furnished  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  a 
process  invented  by  a  French  chemist,  Leblanc,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Salt  may  be  said  to  have  made 
the  alkali  trade  of  tliis  country.  Salt  is  also  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  in  the  glazing  of 
stoneware ;  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  which  it  hardens  ; 
and  in  that  of  glass,  to  which  it  gives  whiteness  and  clear- 
ness. It  is  largely  used  in  metal-refining  works,  a«  it 
preserves  the  surfaces  of  melted  metal  from  calcination  by 
defending  them  from  the  air.  It  ia  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  some  assays,  also  as  a  mordant,  and  for  improving 
certain  colours ;  and  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  calico- 
printing  works.  In  fact  it  enters  more  or  less  into  a  very 
large  number  of  art  processes  and  manufactures  in  this 
country  ;  and  consequently  on  the  condition  of  trade  in  a 
variety  of  brandies  the  prosperity  of  the  salt  industry 
greatly  depends. 

On  the  whole,  however,  tlie  salt  trade,  important  though 
it  be,  is  one  which  docs  not  hold  out  any  very  strong 
inducements  for  capitalists  to  enter.  It  is  somewhat 
precarious  in  its  nature,  and  easily  affected  by  external 
cirx:umstances.    \t  '•&  mo^xV^  to  ^twate  hand*,  by  which  it 
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IS  better  managed  than  by  companies,  few  of  which 
have  paid  dividends  of  an  attractive  character.  Here  and 
there,  fortunes  have  been  made  ;  but  fortunes  have  also 
been  lost,  in  experiments  and  failures  in  "pricking,"  Le. 
finding  brine.  It  must  be  remembered,  too.  that  in  several 
localities  of  the  salt  districts  symptoms  have  long  been 
shown  of  a  failure  in  the  brine  supply.  Many  shrewd 
capitaiuts,  however,  outside  the  trade,  think  that  more 
might  be  made  ofit.  In  1872,  for  instance,  several  tcadirg 
capitalists  of  Manchester  invited  the  salt  trade  to  a 
conference,  having  for  its  object  the  absorption  of  the 
whule  salt  trade  into  a  Limited  Company,  which  should 
buy  upall  existing  salt-works,  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  salt  Ltnds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  River  Weaver 
and  the  railways.  The  whole  question  was  di^usscd 
between  the  parties  interested  at  Northwich,  but  no  tangible 
result  was  arrived  at,  and  the  matter  seems  to  have 
dropjicd.  The  movement,  however,  did  some  good,  by 
showing  salt  proprietors  the  real  value  of  their  investments, 
and  also  that,  if  they  continue  unitf^l  for  their  common , 
good  and  refuse  to  be  the  sport  of  jobbers  and  shippers, 
who  have  so  long  exercised  an  undue  inHuencc  over  the 
trade,  they  can  sccutv  for  themselves  that  legitimate  return 
for  their  capital  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled. 

As  regards  the  health  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  the 
salt  manufacture,  though  many  of  them  work  in  a  very 
high  degree  of  temperature  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  it  is  on  the  whole  very  good.  An  atmosphci-c 
impregnated  with  salt  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  preservative 
against  colds,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  other  ailment^ 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  are  so 
common  among  working  men.  Salt  **  boilers  "  or  "  makers," 
as  they  are  called,  generally  live  to  a  good  old  age,  but 
unfortunately  the  very  nature  of  their  work  is  provocative 
of  thirst,  and  leads  to  some  intemperance  among  them. 
In  Cheshire,  as  in  Worcestershire,  they  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  per  ton  ;  and  when  at  full  work  a  man 
can  cam  from  30^.  to  351.  per  week  for  making  fine  salt,  i.c. 
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after  paying  his  "assistants,"  who  help  him  in  "drawing," 
drying,  and  warehousing  it  For  "firing"  the  pans,  he 
receives  something  extra.  A  salt  maker  employing  an 
average  family  to  assist  him,  can  make  about  33  tons  of 
fine  salt  in  a  week.  The  employers  deal  only  with  the  salt 
maker,  who  is  thus  a  contractor  on  a  small  scale.  Women 
are  not  generally  employed  in  Cheshire;  and  at  the  Stoke 
Prior  Works,  in  Worcestershire,  Mr.  Corbctt  some  time  ago 
succeeded,  though  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  in  abolish- 
ing female  labour  altogether.  Wages  in  Worcester-shire,  it 
is  said,  compare  favourably  with  those  in  Cheshire,  as  in 
the  former  employment  is  constant,  while  in  the  latter  the 
workmen  sometimes  lose  a  good  deal  of  time.  It  should 
be  remembered,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  wages,  that 
salt-making  is  little  more  than  drawmg  salt  from  the  pani, 
and  is  therefore  to  a  very  great  extent  only  unskilled 
labour. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LANDSLIPS  AND  SUBSIDENCES  OF  THE  SOIL  IN  THE 
SALT  DISTRICTS  OF  CHESHIRE  AND  WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

An  interesting  though  somewhat  painful  circumstance 
connected  with  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire  is  the  constant 
recurrence  of  landslips  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  land 
in  many  parts.  The  continual  flow  of  the  fresh  water  over 
the  strata  of  rock-salt,  thereby  gradually  diminishing  the 
deposits,  and  the  pumping  it  up  in  the  form  of  brine,  has 
for  ages  been  gradually  thinning  the  crust  of  the  earth 
above,  and  so  creating  large  hollows  beneath  the  surface. 
This,  and  the  falling  in  from  time  to  time  of  the  roofs  of 
rock-salt  mines,  has  caused  landslips  and  subsidences  of 
earth,  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature,  at  different  periods 
in  the  salt  districts,  particularly  in  Cheshire.  These  dis- 
placements having  of  late  years  presented  more  alarming 
aspects,  the  Government  thought  well  to  instruct  Mr.  Joseph 
Dickinson,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines,  to  investigate 
the  whole  matter.  His  first  Report  was  published  in  1873, 
and  a  most  interesting  one  it  is,  and  well  worth  perusal 
even  by  those  who  are  not  personally  connected  with 
salt  manufacture.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  not  a  mere  prosaic 
inspector,  but  an  antiquarian  ;  and  informs  us  that  landslips 
and  subsidences  began  some  centuries  ago.  The  fir&t 
landslip  in  the  ^alt  districts  which  seems  to  be  recorded  in 
history  took  place  in  the  year  1533,  near  Combcrmerc 
Abbey,  concerning  which  it  is  said  in  Ltyland's  lliHtrary 
that  "part  of  a  hill,  with  trees  upon  it,  suddenly  sank 
down  and  was  covered  with  salt  water,  of  which  the  abbot 
being  informed,  caused  it  to  be  wrought ;  but  the  proprietors 
of  the  Wiches  compounding  with  him,  he  left  off  working" 
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The  second  landslip  was  on  the  8th  of  July,  1659,  and  is 
recorded  in  Ormerod's  History  of  C/iesAirv,  as  happening 
at  a  place  now  called  Bariiclfall.  near  Bickley. 

All  round  Northwich  these  landslips  and  subsidences, 
some  dating  back  to  remote  times,  may  be  witnessed,  the 
ground  in  some  places  being  torn  up  into  furrows,  and  still 
visibly  on  the  move,  in  one  place  a  depression  of  about  70 
feet  having  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the 
valley  between  what  was  once  Witton  Mill  and  the  River 
Weaver,  where  there  was  a  canal,  and  Witton  Brook,  a  large 
mere  or  lake  is  now  being  formed,  the  progress  of  which  can 
be  traced  from  time  to  time  by  referring  to  maps  of  the 
district  made  at  different  periods.  In  this  part  the  water  has 
made  its  way  into  different  mines,  and  a  great  portion  of  this 
particular  district  has  become  something  like  a  cullender, 
and  bafHes  the  art  of  man  in  keeping  up  the  roads  and 
means  of  communication  on  the  surface.  At  VVinsford, 
a  few  miles  from  Northwich,  the  development  of  the 
phenomena  has  been  sudden  and  surprising.  For  about 
2\  miles  in  length  by  i  mile  in  breadth  the  surface  is 
visibly  sinking.  The  canal  near  the  front  of  the  landslip 
has  already  gone  down  10  feet.  At  the  Winsford  end  the 
subsidence  is  backing  down  to  the  town.  The  Winsford 
docks  have  already  gone  down  about  10  feet,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Weaver  has  again  been  raised  to  give 
height  for  the  passage  of  boats.  In  the  intermediate  parts 
in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver  a  large  mere  called  "  The 
Flashes"  is  being  formed,  whilst  on  the  high  ground  the 
land  is  being  torn  into  furrows  and  holes.  The  Ordnance 
Map  of  1842  shows  the  extent  then  covered  with  water. 
The  area  is  now  more  than  doubled.  Numerous  other 
landslips  and  subsidences  certainly  give  the  impression 
that  the  salt  districts  are  anything  but  pleasant  ones  to  live 
in,  as  the  inhabitants  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  "  lixcd 
residences,"  while  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  seems 
more  or  less  generally  incrustcd  with  a  mixture  of  white 
from  the  salt,  and  black  frotn  the  coal  used  in  its  nunu- 
facturc; 
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The  buildings  io  all  towns  and  villages  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  salt  works  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  subsidence 
of  the  land  ;  but  in  no  place  is  this  more  curiously  and 
painfully  illustrated  than  in  Northwich.  This  little  Cheshire 
town  was  visited  by  the  writer  of  this  Handbook  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  gathering  information  in  reference 
to  salt  manufacture,  and  a  very  vivid  impression  was  left 
upon  him.  Northwich  has  a  somewhat  doleful  aspect, almost 
everything  being  out  of  the  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  as 
the  case  may  be,  A  sober  visitot',  as  he  walks  along  the 
streets,  might  almost  fancy  he  was  suffering  from  some 
ocular  delusion.  It  would  only  be  to  a  person  in  a  state 
of  inebriety  that  the  place  would  look  natural.  Indeed, 
the  houses  and  buildings  themselves  look  inebriated,  and 
tumbling  about  like  a  set  of  drunken  men.  One  is  leaning 
forward,  and  threatens  to  tumble  into  the  street,  while 
another  is  reeling  backwards,  and  suggests  the  possibility 
of  its  eventually  falling  into  the  back  garden.  Then  you 
may  see  two  houses  divided  by  a  narrow  passage,  which 
have  subsided  sideways  towards  each  other,  and  both 
arc  apparently  kept  from  falling  by  the  mutual  support 
they  receive  from  the  meeting  of  each  other's  roofs ; 
or  two  others,  which  once  were  in  amicable  and  perpen- 
dicular relation  to  each  other,  apparently  endeavouring  in  a 
hostile  spirit  to  make  the  gap  between  them  as  wide  as 
pos.siblc.  In  more  than  one  place  a  main  street  has  become 
widened  by  some  feet,  the  lines  of  houses  having  gradually 
and  modestly  withdrawn  themselves  some  distance  from 
the  road  and  pathway.  In  one  instance  of  this  kind  the 
proprietor  of  the  newly-obtained  frontage  asked  the  Local 
Board  for  the  value  of  the  land,  which  the)'  claimed  under 
the  circumstances  as  town  property.  The  request  was 
refused ;  but  it  is  a  nice  point,  if  ever  it  comes  to  trial. 
Houses  are  constantly  getting  into  such  a  state,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  them,  after  "  washers," 
"shaps,"  "face  plates,"  "bolts,"  and  other  expedients, 
together  with  shoring  up,  have  been  resorted  to  for  years. 
As  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  building  will 
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become  untenable  may  be  mentioned  the  Town  Hall,  which 
had  to  be  abandoned  not  many  years  after  it  was  built. 
Again,  houses  which  have  been  built  on  rigid  wooden 
frames,  and,  like  Swiss  chalets,  with  much  wooden  frame- 
work in  their  construction,  have  frequently  to  be  raised  up 
bodily  two  yards  and  more  by  means  of  jacks.  Experience 
has  recently  taught  the  Northwichians  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  build  on  wooden  sills  and  with  wooden  framework. 
With  such  constant  work  of  building  up  and  pulling  down, 
repairing  and  strength etrtng,  Northwich  must  be  a  very 
Elysium  of  builders.  The  most  notable  instance  of  subsi- 
dence is  a  cottage  which  in  the  memory  of  many  living 
persons  has  sunk  so  deep  into  the  earth,  that  what  were 
once  the  bed-rooms  on  the  first-floor  are  now  the  sitting- 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  the  wall  between  the  windows 
having  been  knocked  tlirough  to  make  a  new  door.  The 
top  of  the  old  door  and  windows  of  tlie  ground-door  arc 
now  just  visible  above  the  ground,  and  probably  the  old 
sitting-rooms  are  now  used  for  cellars.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  subsidence  of  the  earth  takes  place  very 
rapidly,  and  buildings  have  been  cngulphed  with  hardly  a 
minute's  notice.  A  few  years  ago  a  steam-engine  and 
eight  men  were  swallowed  up,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
accident  left,  with  the  exception  of  the  depressed  earth.  A 
cottage  and  some  women  were  similarly  entombed,  and 
where  the  building  stood  there  is  now  a  pond,  in  which  at 
the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  ducks  were  happily  sailing  about 
Cracks  also  in  the  earth  and  in  the  walls  of  buildings  will 
very  suddenly  present  themselves.  People  in  bed  often 
hear  the  bricks  "  grumping,"  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  a  light  being  blown  out  by  the  wind  entering  at 
a  sudden  crack  in  the  walls.  Cracks  also  will  sometimes 
open  in  gardens  and  in  the  streets  of  from  12  to  20  feet 
deep,  so  that  it  is  actually  dangerous  to  walk  in  a  dark 
place  by  night,  risking,  as  one  would,  a  sprained  ankle  or 
some  worse  accident.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  newly-built  house:;,  there 
is  hardly  a  level  Roor  in  the  whole  of  the  towa 
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And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  highly  uncomfortable 
state  of  things,  the  good  people  of  Northwkh  are  some- 
thing more  than  moderately  happy  and  contented.  Acci- 
dents involving  a  sacrifice  of  life  so  rarely  happen,  that  they 
do  not  make  themselves  miserable  on  this  score.  They 
seem  to  trouble  themselves  as  little  about  what  U  going  on 
below  them  through  the  action  of  water  as  do  the  dwellers 
round  Vesuvius  about  subterranean  fires  {iupfiasiti  dneri 
doloso)  over  which  they  have  their  being.  Indeed  North- 
wich,  notwithstanding  its  zigzag  appearance,  is  a  well-to- 
do  little  town.  A  good  deal  of  money  is  made  in  it,  and 
consequently  a  good  deal  spent  in  iL  Property  in  land  and 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  each  to  disappear, 
is  of  considerable  value,  and  is  dealt  in  with  as  much 
apparent  confidence  as  if  it  rested  on  a  solid  bed  of 
Kentish  chalk,  or  on  the  thick  granite  strata  of  Dartmoor : 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  salt  districts  generally  arc  probably 
not  nearly  so  nervous  as  to  the  instability  of  their  soil,  as 
arc  just  now  the  good  people  of  Essex  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coldiester,  who  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  East  Anglia.  It  cer- 
tainly is  reassuring  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Northwich 
to  know  that  their  town  existed  in  some  form  or  other  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  by  whom  it  was  called 
Hiiht/t  or  Heliu  Dhu,  the  "  Black  Salt  Town  ; "  and  that, 
despite  all  the  subsidences,  crackings,  and  changing  aspects 
of  nature,  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  exist  in  some  form  or 
other  for  many  generations  to  come,  and  supply  us  at  home, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  world  besides,  with  the  indispen- 
sable article  of  salt. 

But  these  disastrous  and  even  alarming  displacements  of 
the  soil  are  still  going  on,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
further  Report  of  Mr.  Dickinson  in  1881,  and  from  accounts 
which  have  come  to  hand  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winsford  some  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  liave  sunk  a  considerable  ticpth,  and  at  the 
present  time  arc  being  filled  up  and  repaired,  and  means 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  adjoining  propert)-.     Man/ 
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of  the  old  dwellings  of  the  town  have  completely  dis- 
appeared in  the  ground,  and  olher  houses  have  been  erected 
over  them.     There   is  a  si)ace  left  vacant  in  the  markct- 
|)Iace,  where  a  whole   row   of  houses  have  entirely  sunk 
beneath  the  surface.     Close  to  the  Market  Hall  there  are 
buildings  which  have  subsided  to  half  their  original  height, 
and  rooms  that  were  once  bedrooms  are  now  shops  on  the 
line  with    the  street.     In  one  case  a  draper  has  hts  shop 
over  liis  old  bedroom.     Since  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel   was 
built  eight  years  ago,  it  has  had  to  be  h'ftcd  twice  by 
hydraulic  jacks.    The  Town  Hall  had  so  much  sunk,  that  a 
year  or  two   ago   it   had  to  be  raised  8  feet      A  great 
deal  of  the  subsidence  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Christ  Church.     In  fact  the  church  is  on  anything  but  a 
"sure  foundation."     Four  years  ago  the  structure  was  con- 
demned,  and   it  was  taken   down   and   replaced   with   a 
building  of  strong  timber  and  brickwork.     Notwithstanding 
the  precautions,  this,  too,  soon  began  to  be  affected  by  the 
subsidences,  and   during   tlie   past  two  or  three  years   a 
portion  of  it  has  had  to  be  raised  no  less  than  seven  times, 
to  preserve  its  equilibrium.     The  old  Market  Hall  ts  now 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  upon  its  place  is  a 
new  one.     The  history  of  the  old  building  is  unique.     On 
its  erection  a  flight  of  steps  had  to  be  ascended  to  gain  the 
entrance.     As  the  subsidence  continued,  the  steps  gradually 
disappeared,  and  in  a  few  years   entrance  could   only  be 
obtained  by  a  descent     It  went  on  sinking,  until  it  com- 
pletely disappeared  beneath  the  surface,  having  sunk  alto- 
gether no  less  than  27  fccL     On  account  of  the  continual 
subsidences  the  Weaver  school  premises  are  sinking,  and  the 
authorities  arc  expected  shortly  to  condemn  them  as  unsafe. 
Breakages  of  mains,  pipes,  &c,  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the 
land,  are  constantly  going  on,  causing  much  inconvenience 
and  very  considerable  expense. 

Indeed,  such  haii  been  the  damage  dene  to  land  and 
buildings  in  the  Salt  District  of  Cheshire  during  the  last 
few  years,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  lai^e  number  of 
owners,  who  diii  not  tfit<icx\s  -[■yyivjc  w.>j\iwwS>.\^xwi»,  the 
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salt  manuractures,  should  coxae  to  gradually  feel  it  an 
injustice  that  damage  should  be  done  to  their  property 
without  some  compensation.  But  all  through  the  agitation, 
which  assumed  a  definite  form  some  years  ago,  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  suggest  any  equitable  basis  on  which  com- 
[jcnsation  should  be  made.  Eventually  a  private  Bill  was 
promoted  by  certain  property  owners  in  the  Northwich  and 
Winsford  districts  in  the  session  of  Parliament  188 1, 
entitled  "A  Bill  to  make  Provision  of  the  Assessment, 
Levy,  and  Application  of  Compensation  for  Damage  by 
Subsidence  of  Land  in  the  Salt  Districts  of  Cheshire,  and 
for  other  purposes."  The  Preamble  set  forth  "  That  great 
quantities  of  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  are  annually 
raised  by  pumping  from  the  beds  of  rock-salt  That  such 
beds  form  the  natural  support  of  the  superincumbent  strata, 
and  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  That  by  the  pumping 
the  beds  of  rock-salt  are  continually  being  dissolved,  and 
the  natural  support  withdrawn  with  great  injufy  to  the 
surface  and  property.  That  the  brine  so  pumped  is  for 
personal  profit,  and  for  purposes  of  .sale  and  manufacture,  and 
is  not  exclusively  derived  from  beds  of  salt  owned  by  the 
pumpers,  but  is  frequently  in  great  pait  derived  from  what 
belongs  to  others  who  receive  no  payment  That  from  the 
difficulty  of  proving  whence  the  brine  pumped  at  any  particu- 
lar pit  is  drawn,  or  by  what  pump  the  damage  is  done,  it  is 
impracticable  to  obtain  any  remedy  by  legal  proceedings. 
And  that  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  compensation  could  be  obtained  for  such 
damage."  It  was  further  proposed  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 3*/.  should  be  paid  for  every  ton  of  salt  in  brine 
raised  or  obtained  in  the  district,  it  being  considered  that 
this  would  suffice,  and  would  not  materially  affect  the  salt 
trade  or  expose  it  unduly  to  competition,  and  that  a  Board 
representing  various  interests  should  be  constituted  with 
powers  to  ascertain  the  amount  required,  raise  the  money 
and  distribute  it  and  act  generally.  The  Bill  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  srdt  manufacturers,  and  the  whole  case  was 
elaborately  argued  by  cmineirt'PMWamt'cWa.Tj  tcMsva3\\*&JK^ 
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a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  eventually 
announced  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  "  Preamble  was 
not  proved." 

Thus  the  matter  is  left  as  it  was,  and  for  the  present  at 
least  the  salt  trade  is  saved  from  an  interference  which 
might  seriously  cripple  if  not  ultimately  ruin  an  important 
industry.  Unless  some  definite  legislation  to  the  contrary 
is  effected,  brine  will  continue  to  be  treated  under  the  same 
rules  as  water.  Natural  flows  of  water  on  the  surface  may 
be  used  as  they  pass,  but  not  fouled,  nor  turned  into 
another  shedding ;  and  below  ground,  where  water  is  not 
in  some  defined  channel,  it  belongs  to  the  person  in  whose 
well,  shaft,  or  working  it  is  found.  Any  number  of  neigh- 
bours' wells  may  be  drained  into  a  properly  worked  mine 
with  impunity,  "  the  miner  getting  what  he  docs  not  want, 
and  the  neighbours  losing  what  they  greatly  prize."  Brine 
is  claimed  in  the  same  way,  and  is  taken  to  belong  to  the 
person  in  whose  digged  well,  shaft,  or  working  it  is  found, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from.  This  is  In  accordance 
with  the  firmly  established  principles  of  Common  Law 
concerning  the  flow  of  subterranean  liquid ;  and  any 
modifications  of  them  to  meet  this  particular  case  would  be 
generally  considered  an  injustice  to  the  salt  trade,  and 
likely  to  injuriously  affect  the  consumers  of  salt.  Mr. 
Dickinson  gives  in  his  Report  of  iSSi  a  full  history  of  this 
complicated  case,  arranging  the  pros  and  cons  in  a  mo.it 
interesting  and  impartial  manner,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  sentence  : — "'  The  failure  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  question  may  be  regretted,  but,  con.sidcring  all  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  case  was  combated,  no  one  can 
reasonably  quarrel  with  the  decision  of  the  Committee.  It 
may  have  to  end  as  it  stands,  or  possibly  upon  some 
equitable  basis  an  arrangement  may  be  effected." 

Taking  the  returns  of  salt  production  in  1881,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  but  somewhat  alarming  calculation  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  Report  of  1881: — ^"The 
admitted  annual  production  of  i.fioo.ooo  tons  of  white  salt 
in  Cheshire,  and  of  about  220,000  in  Worcesteishtrc,  and 
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say  4000  in  Staffordshire,  beside  last  year's  production  of 
166,740  tons  of  rock-salt  in  Cheshire,  and  30,891  tons  in 
Ireland,  is  drawn  from  the  ground.  The  production  of 
white  salt  from  brine  In  Cheshire  alone,  accompanied  with 
say  25  per  cent  of  waste  in  production,  working  and 
transit,  and  averaging  each  cubic  yard  of  rock-salt  dissolved 
to  weigh  33  cwL,  represents  1,212,000  cubic  yards  of 
rock-salt,  or  about  250  statute  acres  one  yard  in  thickness, 
annually  pumped  out  of  the  ground ;  the  rock-salt  pro- 
duced representing  21  acres  or  more. 

Subsidences  are  also  taking  place  in  the  Worcestershire 
Salt  District,  and  the  town  of  Droitwich  has  already 
suffered  to  some  extent  as  Northwich  has,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  within  the  scope  of  this  Handbook  to  enter  further 
into  the  matter.  It  has  been  introduced  as  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  general  readers,  and  m  an  illustration  of  the 
consequences  involved  by  the  consumption  of  such  a  simple 
article  as  common  salL 
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SALT-LORE. 


Having  now  briefly  considered  salt  as  a  condiment,  tlic 
sources  of  ils  supply,  and  its  manufacture  for  our  ordinary 
use,  it  seems  but  appropriate  to  add  some  remarks  on  what 
may  be  called  its  lore.  On  this  a  volume  of  no  small 
dimensions  might  be  written  without  exhausting  the 
subject,  as  in  almost  all  nations  from  the  earliest  times  salt 
has  been  associated  with  a  variety  of  reli^ous,  social,  and 
other  customs,  and  many  superstitions  ;  while  its  symbolical 
significance  has  been  almost  coexistent  with  its  practical 
use. 

Salt-lore  would  naturally  begin  to  accumulate  with  its 
earliest  use,  which,  if  the  suggestions  made  in  Chapter  I. 
be  correct,  may  be  talccn  to  be  coeval  with  man.  The  idea 
of  holiness  was  attached  to  salt  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  several  ancient  mythologies. 
The  Germans  called  salt  the  special  "gift  of  God,"  and 
there  was  an  old  belief  among  them  that  where  salt  water 
was,  there  heaven  was  near,  and  that  prayers  were  better 
answered  when  offered  near  salt  The  Old  Testament 
contains  many  mentions  of  salt,  which  refer  to  ancient 
customs  and  associations  connected  with  it.  Thus  its  use 
is  emphatically  enjoined  in  the  Levitical  Law : — "  Every 
oblation  of  thy  meat  offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ; 
neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy 
God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat  offering :  with  all  thine 
offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt"  (Lev.  ii.  13),  According  to 
some  of  the  Rabbinical  commentators,  the  salt  used  in  the 
[sacrifice  implied  that  purity  of  mind  and  sincerity  of  fcei- 
[•ng  necessary  in  all  worshippers  who  desired  to  offer  an 
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acceptable  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  Others  assert  that  the 
salt  was  an  emblem  of  the  fidelity  of  the  covenant  which 
God  had  established  with  His  chosen  people.  But  certain 
it  is  from  the  context  that  the  use  of  salt  with  sacrifice  and 
ofTering  was  based  on  Its  antiseptic  properties.  In  verse  1 1 
it  is  distinctly  forbidden  to  use  leaven  witli  any  meat- 
offering or  burnt-offering.  There  is  an  evident  antithesis 
bctivecn  the  interdiction  of  leaven  and  the  commanded  use 
of  salt.  Leaven,  however  useful,  was  regarded  in  its  principle 
tx  a  spedes  of  putrefaction,  since  that  which  is  leavened 
very  soon  spoils  in  the  warm  regions  of  tlie  East,  whcrea-t 
unleavened  bread  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  At  the 
present  day,  the  cakes  or  bread  ofTciicd  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindoos  are  always  unleavened,  although  leaven  is  in 
bread  used  for  domestic  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  well-known  preservative  qualities  of  salt  rendered  it 
s)'mbolical  of  incorniplion  and  soundness,  and  therefore  its 
adoption  in  the  offerings  was  dictated  by  the  same  con- 
siderations, whether  physical  or  figurative,  which  precluded 
the  use  of  leaven.  So  far  from  the  use  of  salt  here  being, 
as  some  think,  in  opposition  to  pagan  practices,  it  is  certain 
that  salt  was  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other 
nations  at  a  very  early  period  in  their  sacrifices  and 
oblations.  Homer  expressly  mentions  "sacred  salt"  as 
strewed  upon  sacrifices,  and  also  speaks  of  offerings  of 
salted  cakes.  In  fact,  salt  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  heathen  sacrifices  both  with  and  without  blood.  In 
the  fonner.  not  only  was  a  salted  cake  put  on  the  head  of 
the  victim,  but  salt,  together  with  meal,  was  strewed  on  the 
vicUms,  the  fire,  and  the  knives.  The  custom  is  alluded  to 
in  Mark  ix.  49 : — "  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt." 

The  salt  used  in  the  Temple  was  rock-salt,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  were  stored  up  in  the  Temple  for  use. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  much  of  the  rock-salt  would 
naturally  be  mingled  with  clay  or  sand,  and.  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  some  of  the  salt  would  alxiorb  moisture,  and  thus 
waste  away.     The  salt  being  thus  deprived  of  its  savour, 
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was  scattered  over  the  pavement,  to  render  it  less  slippery 
in  wet  weather,  or  it  was  thrown  out  to  mend  the  roatls. 
To  this  it  is  thought  that  our  Saviour  alludes  when  He  says 
to  His  disciples — "  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men"  (Matt. 
V.  13).  Some  think  that  the  Temple  salt  may  have  been 
brought  from  the  Valley  of  Salt,  because  Maundrcll,  in  his 
narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  Euphrates,  says  that  about 
four  hours'  journey  from  Aleppo  there  is  a  precipice  of  salt, 
and  that  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  and  air, 
though  it  had  the  sparkling  of  salt,  yet  had  perfectly  lost 
its  savour.  Another  suggestion  mentioned  by  Alford  in  his 
Greek  Testament  is  that  a  kind  of  bitumen  from  the  Dead 
Sea  was  called  "  Salt  of  Sodom,"  and  was  used  to  sprinkle 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  ;  which  s.i!t  was  utilized,  when 
its  savour  was  gone,  to  strew  the  Temple  pavement,  that 
the  priest  might  not  slip.  Sir  Lyon  I'Uyfair  has  su^cstcd, 
that  in  this  passage  we  should  read  "petroleum  instead  of 
salt"  Visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition  may  see  at  the 
stand  of  Messrs.  Bumsted  and  Co.  an  actual  sample  of  salt 
which  has  "  lost  its  savour,"  and  another  sample  taken  from 
the  same  source  which  has  not  lost  its  savour.  Mr.  John 
Bumsted  kindly  communicated  with  the  writer  in  reference 
to  these  samples,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
interesting  letter  : — "  Sea-salt  is  not  pure  salt,  containing,  as 
you  will  see  by  analysis,  with  Sg  parts  of  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  several  other  substances — some  of  them  soluble  and 
some  not.  All  of  course  were  dissolved  in  the  sea-water 
except  possibly  invisible  and  transparent  organisms,  but  my 
notion  is  that  some  of  them  may  have  changed  their  char- 
acter after  lying  combined  with  the  salt  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  so  that  in  fact  they  become  insoluble.  So  wc  come 
to  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  Take  a  bag  of  salt,  as 
per  sample  enclosed  marked  'salt,'  put  it  in  a  pail,  pourj 
fresh  water  on  it.  and  run  off  the  brine.  Your  salt  will  get  I 
'small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less;'  continue  the  process, 
at  last  you  will  have  a  sediment  which  will  not  dissolve. 
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and  will  not  taste  salt,  in  fact,  satt  which  has  lost  its  savour. 
See  second  sample. — This  is  only  a  curiosity,  and  this  is 
how  it  came  about.  In  Good  Words,  for  February,  1S84, 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  contributed  an  article  on  petroleum  (I 
think  it  was),  and  he  gave  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
in  St  Matthew  '  petroleum  '  and  not  '  salt '  is  meant,  for, 
Bs  the  learned  Professor  says,  '  Salt  does  not  lose  its 
savour.'  Of  course  our  Englisli  salt  does  not ;  you  may 
crush  it  all  away  and  you  will  find  nothing  ;  it  is  perfectly 
soluble.  But  I  believe  the  salt  that  St.  Matthew  ate  was 
like  the  salt  made  at  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Marseilles,  and  all 
round  the  sea  in  tropical  countries,  from  sea-water.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  really  don't  know  if  salt  is  obtained  from 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  if  it  is,  its  v/atcrs  may  be  purer  or  otherwise 
than  sea-water.  But  I  think  my  specimens  show  that  if  a 
great  heap  of  salt  like  my  sample  No.  l,  say  some  hundreds 
of  tons,  were  to  be  exposed  to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
for  a  few  days,  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  at  the  margin  of  the  heap  a  quantity  of  salt 
which  had  lost  its  savour,  and  if '  the  Master '  were  passing 
by  at  the  time  He  could  see  the  lesson  and  point  it.  This 
is  the  history  of '  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.'  My  father 
has  known  this  for  a  long  time,  but  I  believe  it  has  not 
been  observed  by  any  one  else,  and  in  defence  of  the 
common-sense  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  I  venture 
to  make  this  explanation.  My  samples  have  created  a 
good  deal  of  intercut." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  passages  in  Scripture 
connected  witli  salt  The  prophet  Elisha  being  desired  to 
sweeten  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho,  required  a 
new  vessel  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  salt  therein  (2  Kings 
ii.  20).  He  threw  this  salt  into  the  spring,  and  said  (v. 
21),  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters; 
there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren 
land."  The  "  Valley  of  Salt "  is  placed  by  some  writers  to 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  toward  Idumca,  because  it  is 
said  (2  Sam.  viii,  1 3),  that  David  smote  the  Syrians  in  the 
Valley  of  Salt ;  and  also  that  Abishai  (1  Chron.  xviii.  12), 
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"  s!ew  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt  eighteen 
thousand."  The  reference  to  Lot's  wife  and  the  Dead  or 
Salt  Sea  are  well  known.  We  read  too  of  tlie  "  Covenant 
of  Salt"  in  Numbers  xviiL  19. — ■"All  the  heave-offerings 
of  the  holy  things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto 
the  Lord,  have  1  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever :  it  is  a  covenant 
of  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord  unto  thee  and  thy  seed 
with  thee."  And  again,  "Ought  ye  not  to  know  that  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  gave  the  kingdom  over  Israel  to  David 
for  ever,  even  to  him  and  to  his  sons  by  a  covenant  of 
salt?"  (2  Chron.  xiii.  5),  Some  commentators  explain 
this  covenant  by  asserting  that  salt  is  an  emblem  of 
perpetuity,  especially  as  there  is  in  the  East  a  kind  of  salt 
so  hard  as  to  be  used  for  money ;  but  others  suppose  that 
the  covenant  of  salt  refers  to  an  agreement  in  which  salt  is 
used  as  a  token  of  confirmation.  Federal  engagements 
among  Eastern  tribes  are  to  this  day  ratified  with  salt ; 
and  oaths  taken  on  salt  are  considered  the  most  binding  of 
all.  The  Hindoos  swear  by  their  salt,  and  during  the 
great  Indian  mutiny  the  Sepoys  were  often  held  in  restraint 
by  being  reminded  that  they  had  sworn  by  their  salt  to 
faithfully  serve  the  Queen  of  England.  Salt  was  often 
eaten  on  bread  as  a  confirmation  of  a  solemn  promise 
given.  Thus  salt  came  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  fidelity 
due  from  servants  and  officers  to  those  who  maintained 
them :  which  will  account  for  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Euphrates  writing  to  the  King  Artaxerxcs, 
"because  we  have  maintenance  from  the  King's  palace," 
&c.  (Ezra  iv.  14),  which  in  the  Chaldee  is,  "  because  wc  are 
salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace,"  &c 

Allied  to  this  idea  of  the  sanctity,  so  to  speak,  of  *a!t  in 
connection  with  tbe  making  of  any  promise  or  compact, 
was  that  of  its  being  the  symbol  and  silent  expression  of 
hospitality,  in  the  observance  of  which  the  common  tnstinctt 
of  mankind  have  ever  discovered  a  peculiar  sacredncss. 
Thus  we  find  Cassandra  aggravating  the  crime  of  Paris  in 
stealing  Helen  on  the  ground  that  he  has  "  contemned  the 
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salt  and  overtiirned  the  hospitable  table;"  Arabs  still  ofTcr 
salt  as  a  sign  that  their  guest  is  safe  in  their  hands  ;  and 
even  the  Bedouin  robber  will  not  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality  to  one  who  has  once  tasted  of  his  salt ;  the 
guest  being  also  bound  by  reciprocal  obligations.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  bond.  Price  in  his 
'  Mahommedan  History'  gives  the  following  incident:— 
*'  Vaakoob,  the  son  of  Eb-Leys  Es-Suffar,  having  adopted 
a  predatory  life,  excavated  a  passage  one  night  into  the 
palace  of  Dirhem,  the  governor  of  Secstan  ;  and  after  he 
had  made  up  a  convenient  bale  of  gold  and  jewels,  and 
the  most  costly  stuffs,  was  proceeding  to  carry  it  ofl^  when 
he  happened,  in  tlie  dark,  to  strike  his  foot  against  sonic- 
thing  hard  on  the  floor.  Thinking  it  might  be  i.  jewel  of 
some  sort  or  other,  he  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  to  his 
tongue  ;  and,  to  his  equal  mortification  and  astonishment, 
found  it  to  be  a  piece  of  rock-salt ;  for,  having  thus  tasted 
the  salt  of  the  owner,  his  avarice  gave  way  to  hia  respect 
fur  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  throwing  down  his  precious 
booty,  he  left  it  behind  him,  and  withdrew  empty-handed, 
to  his  habitation.  The  treasurer  of  Dirhem  repairing  on 
the  next  day,  according  to  custom,  to  inspect  his  charge, 
was  equally  surprised  and  alarmed  at  observing  that  a 
great  part  of  the  treasure  had  been  removed  ;  but  on 
examining  the  packages  that  lay  on  the  floor,  his  astonish- 
ment was  not  less  to  find  that  not  a  single  article  had  been 
conveyed  away.  The  singularity  of  tlie  circumstance 
induced  him  to  report  it  immediately  to  hi.s  master  ;  and 
the  latter  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  through  the  city, 
that  the  author  of  this  proceeding  had  his  free  pardon, 
further  announced  that,  on  repairing  to  the  palace,  he 
would  be  distinguished  by  the  most  encouraging  marks  of 
favour."  It  is  further  stated  that  Yaakoob  availed  himself 
of  this  invitation,  relying  upon  the  promise,  whicli  was 
fulfilled  to  him,  and  from  this  period  he  gradually  rase  in 
power,  until  he  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  In  a 
less  sacred  way  perhaps,  but  with  much  significance,  an 
Abyssinian  gentleman  carries  a  piece  of  salt  in  his  pocket, 
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and  takes  it  out,  and  ofTers  it  to  a  friend  to  lick  as  a  mark 
of  respect  and  esteem. 

As  salt  used  in  moderate  quantities  conduces  to  the 
fertilization  of  land,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  conduce 
to  prolificness  in  animals,  it  came  to  be  considered  a  symbol 
of  desired  production  ;  hut  per  centra,  as  in  districts  where  it 
forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  soil  a  barren  desert  is  the 
result,  it  was  taken  to  signify  sterility  and  desolation. 
Thus,  when  Abimelech  took  the  city  of  Shechem,  he  de- 
stroyed it  and  sowed  the  place  with  salt,  that  it  might 
always  remain  a  desert  (Judges  ix.  45).  Zephaniah  (ii.  g) 
thus  threatens  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites — ^"Surely 
Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon 
as  Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt-pits, 
and  a  perpetual  desolation,"  And  in  the  description  of  the 
wild  ass  and  his  haunts  in  Jobxxxix.  the  "barren  land" 
of  verse  6  is  in  the  margin  "  salt  places." 

Another  well-known  metaphorical  apph'cation  of  salt 
is  that  to  the  mental  faculties.  Pliny,  when  arguing  that 
human  nature  cannot  exist  without  salt,  says  that  it  is  so 
much  an  element  of  life  that,  passing  from  bodily  sensation, 
it  became  from  a  very  remote  antiquity  a  metaphorical  term 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  mind.  Salt  is  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  is  therefore  transferred  to  the  mental  taste.  It  is 
synonymous  with  whatever  presents  itself  as  piquant,  lively, 
or  agreeable  to  our  mental  faculties ;  and  further  signifies 
more  solid  food  for  the  mind  which  shall  keep  it  pure 
and  wholesome.  It  is  in  these  senses  that  Pliny  calls 
Greece  Sal  gentium,  because  it  was  to  Greece  that  the 
whole  world  was  indebted  for  intellectual  sustenance  In  a 
still  higher  sense,  our  Saviour,  in  the  passage  above  quoted 
(Matt  V.  13),  says  to  His  disciples,  "  Ye  arc  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  i.e.  the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  the  growth  of 
that  corruption  which  prevails  in  it,  and  seasoning  men's 
minds  with  the  salt  of  true  wisdom — Sal  sapientia.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  sense  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  6),  '•  Let  your  speech  be  alway  witli  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt;"  though,  judging  from  the  context,  "  salt "  here 
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may  have  the  further  idea  of  "  sound  judgment,"  and  also  of 
"  point,"  spiritual  freshness,  and  piquancy.  With  the  Latins 
the  metaphorical  meaning  of  Sal,  Sales,  Salsa,  was  mainly 
confined  to  wit  and  witticisms  and  "  clever  "  talk,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  still  use  the  expressions  "  Attic  salt " 
and  "  sallies."  But  the  words  also  were  used  of  ill-tempered, 
biting  sarcasm.  The  following  story  smacks  both  of  the 
material  and  Attic  commodity.  Three  Capuchin  friars, 
travelling,  arrived  at  an  inn,  but  so  poorly  was  it  sup- 
plied, that  a  single  e^  and  one  pinch  of  salt' was  all  they 
found  there.  At  first  they  disputed  the  prize,  but  at  last 
agreed  it  should  become  the  property  of  the  one  who 
quoted  from  liis  breviary  the  most  appropriate  phrase. 
Accordingly  the  first  took  it  and  struck  off  the  top, 
saying,  "5^:  conteret  caput  tuum  ;"  the  second  received  it/ 
and,  putting  in  the  salt,  said.  "  Accipe  sat sapUntiis ;"  it  was 
then  passed  on  to  the  third,  who  swallowed  it  up,  saying 
"Intra  in gaudium  Domini" 

But  salt  has  also  a  metaphorical  application  in  a  coarser 
sense,  signifying  the  strong  passions  associated  with  youth. 
Thus,  in  Shakespeare,  lago  says,"  Hot  as  monkeys,  salt  as 
wolves  in  pride"  {Othdlo,  iii.  3).  The  Duke  calls  Angelo's 
base  passion  hts  "salt  imagination."  because  he  supposed 
his  victim  to  be  Isabella,  and  not  his  betrothed  wife, 
whom  he  was  forced  by  the  Duke  to  marry  (Measure  for 
Measure,  v.  l) ;  and  Shallow  says.  "  Though  we  are  justices, 
and  doctors,  and  churchmen.  Master  Page,  we  have  some 
salt  of  our  youth  in  us."     {Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  it  3). 

Passing  on  to  social  and  other  customs  and  supersti- 
tions connected  with  salt,  we  find  th-at  it  was  associated  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  with  witchcraft  and 
magic,  especially  among  Teutonic  nations.  An  interesting- 
suggestion  is  made  in  reference  to  this  in  Stallybrass's 
Teutonic  Mytkdogy.  Referring  to  the  salt-springs,  which 
we  know  from  Tacitus  and  others  were  highly  valued  by 
the  early  Teutonic  tribes,  he  .says :  "  Suppose  now  that  the 
preparation  of  salt  was  managed  by  women,  by  priestesses  ; 
that  the  salt-kettle,  salt-pan,  was  under  their  care  and 
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supervision,  there  would  be  a  connection  established  between 
salt-boiling  and  the  later  vulgar  opinion  about  witchcraft : 
the  witches  gather,  say  on  certain  high  diiys,  in  the  holy 
wood,  on  the  mountain,  where  the  salt-springs  bubble, 
carrying  with  them  cooking  vessels,  ladles,  and  forks,  and 
at  night  tlieir  salt  pan  is  aglow  ...  As  Christians  equally 
recognised  salt  as  a  good  and  needful  thing,  it  is  conceivable 
how  they  might  now,  inverting  the  matter,  deny  the  use  of 
wholesome  salt  at  witches'  meetings,  and  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  safeguard  against  every  kind  of  sorcery.  For  it  is 
precisely  salt  that  is  lacking  in  the  witches'  kitchen  and  at 
devils'  feasts,  the  Church  having  now  taken  upon  herself 
llic  hallowing  and  dedication  of  salt"  It  is  curious  that 
salt  was  both  used  in  magic,  and  to  defeat  magical  purposes. 
In  reference  to  the  later  use.  Aubrey  says,  "That  salt  is 
inimique  to  the  Evill  spirits  is  agreed  upon  by  the  writers 
of  magick  ;  as  also  perfumes,  which  is  the  reason  they  were 
used  in  their  temples  and  sacrifices.  Holy  water  is  water 
wherein  fine  white  salt  hath  been  dissolved."  Salt  is  used, 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of "  Holy  Water." 

Salt  superstitions  and  customs  seem  specially  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  children.  It  would  apf)car  from 
Ezekiel  vi.  4.  that  the  Jews  "salted"  their  infants  in  some 
way  or  other  immediately  after  birth  ;  but  whetlier  this  was 
done  from  a  belief  in  the  medicinal  value  of  the  outward 
application  of  salt  to  their  bodies,  or  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
or  simply  from  some  superstition,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture; 
In  the  service  of  tlie  Latin  Church  a  pinch  of  salt  {fiarva 
mica)  is  put  into  the  child's  mouth  at  bapti.tm,  the  priest 
saying  "  Receive  the  salt  of  wisdom  {accife  sal  tapintlim), 
and  may  it  be  a  propitiation  to  thee  for  eternal  life."  Aubrey 
tell  us  that  "when  children  shaled  their  teeth,  the  women 
used  to  wrap,  or  put  salt  about  the  tooth,  and  so  tluow  it 
into  a  good  fire,"  a  custom  said  still  to  linger  in  Yorkshire 
Dyer  tells  us  in  his  English  Folk-lore  that  when  a  child 
first  leaves  its  mother's  house,  it  is  in  Leicestershire 
Lancashire,  and  other  counties  presented  with  salt 
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In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  new  housci  or  one  which 
a  new  tenant  w^s  about  to  enter,  is  sprinkled  with  salt  to 
bring  luck ;  and  those  who  endeavour  to  be  first  to  enter 
friends'  houses  on  New  Year's  morning  often  bring  bread 
and  salt,  in  lieu  of  a  present  which  the  "first  foot"  is 
supposed  to  offer.  But  salt  is  not  only  used  as  a  lucky 
thing,  it  is  also  employed  in  uncanny  rites.  Traces  of  this 
use  we  perhaps  see  in  all  cases  where  salt  is  burnt  For 
example,  in  the  "salt  spell,"  as  it  is  called,  a  pinch  of  salt 
must  be  thrown  into  the  fire  on  three  successive  Friday 
nights  while  these  lines  (Henderson's  Folk-lore  of  the 
NorUiem  Counlks)  are  repeated  — 

"  It  is  not  this  salt  I  wish  to  bum, 
It  is  my  lover's  heart  to  turn, 
That  he  may  neither  rest  nor  happy  be, 
Until  he  conies  and  speaks  to  me." 

The  people  in  North  Lincolnshire  hold  the  belief  that  if 
salt  is  not  thrown  into  the  fire  before  churning  is  commenced, 
tlic  butter  will  not  come.  In  the  North-East  of  Scotland 
it  is  unlucky  that  milk  should  boil  over  the  edge  of  the  pot 
and  run  into  the  fire,  as  it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  the  cow,  and  salt  should  immediately  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  to  counteract  the  mischief.  In  tlic  West  of 
Scotland,  if  the  evil  eye  had  been  bathed  with  salt  and 
water,  and  had  tasted  tlie  mixture,  it  was  tlirown  "  into 
the  hinder  part  of  the  fire,"  the  "skilly"  neighbour  who 
superintended  the  operations  saying  at  the  same  time, 
"Guid  preserve  frae  a'  skaitii."  Probably,  as  the  repetition 
backwards  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  to  raise  the  devil, 
so  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  life- necessary  salt 
was  equivalent  to  a  propitiation  of  the  powers  of  evil. 
Christian  or  pagan  ;  salt  in  its  proper  use  being  esteemed 
holy. 

It  was  a  very  common  custom  to  place  a  plate  of  salt  on 
the  breast  of  a  corpse  after  it  had  been  laid  out,  the  idea 
being  that  Satan,  and  evil  spirits  generally,  hated  salt, 
because  it  nas  an  emblem  of  incorruptioD  and  immortality. 
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The  practice  still  exists  in  some  places,  as  also  that  of 
putting  salt  within  the  coffin.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
it  was  a  "common  custom  to  place  on  the  breast  of  the 
deceased  a  wooden  platter,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  and  cartli,  separate  and  unmixed ;  the  earth  an 
emblem  of  the  corruptible  body — the  salt  an  emblem  of  the 
immortal  spirit  Herrick  expresses  the  idea  in  these 
lines : — 

*'Tiie  body's  sail  the  soul  is,  which,  when  gone, 
The  flesh  soone  suc)cs  in  putrefaction." 

In  some  districts  there  was  the  further  belief  that  salt 
laid  on  the  breast  of  a  dying  person  caused  death  itself 
to  be  more  easy.  To  spriotcle  meat  with  salt  was  thought 
by  some  efficacious  in  driving  away  the  devil ;  and  a 
quaint  o!d  divine  speaks  of  one  of  unstable  character  as 
"  loving  no  salt  on  his  meat,  for  that  is  a  sign  of  immuta- 
bility." 

We  probably  derive  the  well-known  superstition  as 
regards  the  bad  luck  attending  spilling  salt  from  the 
Romans,  who  considered  it  a  bad  omen  if  the  salt  fell  from 
the  head  of  a  victim.  Thissuperstitionisalmostimiversally 
held  among  us  now  ;  or,  rather,  thecustom  of  throwing  some 
of  the  spilt  grains  over  the  left  shoulder  as  a  counter-charm 
is  as  universally  observed,  as  of  refusing  to  p.iss  under  a 
ladder,  and  of  wishing  when  a  piebald  horse  is  seen.  But 
these  observances,  though  so  generally  practised,  are  seldom 
regarded  as  serious.  According  to  orthodox  believers  in 
omens,  the  counter-charm  of  throwing  salt  over  the  left 
shoulder  is  useless  unless  it  be  done  three  times,  with  the 
use  of  the  words  "  go  to  the  devil,"  each  time.  In  Leoniu-do 
da  Vinci's  famous  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Judas 
Iscariot  is  known  by  the  salt-cellar  knocked  over  accidentally 
by  his  arm.  We  all  remember  among  the  list  of  omens 
the  line—"  The  salt  was  spilled,  to  me  it  fell " :  and  old 
German  housewives  will  tell  a  child  that  upsets  salt  that  it 
will  weep  as  many  tears  as  there  were  grains  -spilt    The 
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Dutch  still  sec  in  an  overturned  salt-cellar  the  symbol  of  a 
shipwreck. 

The  expressions  "sitting  above,"  and  "below  the  salt" 
are  familiar.  The  time-honoured  custom  in  grand  families 
of  placing  a  massive  piece  of  plate,  called  the  salt-vat,  or 
"  foot,"  on  the  middle  of  the  table  was  one  that  formerly 
obtained  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland, 
the  guests  being  seated  above  or  below  the  vessel  according 
to  their  several  ranks. 


"  Thou  art  a  carle  of  mean  degree ; 
Y"  salt  iJoth  siande  twain  me  and  thcc," 


says  an  old  English  ballad,  showing  that  fitting  above  the 
salt  was  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  or  of  a  man  of  good 
connexions ;  while,  to  sit  beneath  it  indicated  a  humble 
station  in  society.  This  distinction  also  extended  to  the 
fare ;  the  wine  frequently  circulating  only  above  the  salt- 
cellar, and  the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a  coarser  kind  than 
those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  It  is,  however,  but  right 
to  add  that  some  antiquarians  have  rather  questioned  all 
that  is  usually  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  phrase  "below 
the  salt."  According  to  these  critics,  the  sitting  above  or 
below  the  salt  meant  nothing  more  than  having  a  place  at 
the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the  table,  the  relation  which  one's 
seat  was  said  to  bear  to  the  salt  being  merely  accidental, 
from  the  fact  that  the  vessel  containing  it  was  the  centre 
object  But  the  ordinary  interpretation  seems  fully  borne 
out  by  reference  to  various  historical  authorities  ;  and  the 
custom  must  be  considered  as  one  which  debased  salt  from 
its  high  symbolism  of  hospitality  to  being  used  as  a  means 
of  making  invidious  distinctions.  In  Cynt/tia's  Reiv/s  by 
Ben  Jonson,  we  hear  of  a  character  who  takes  no  notice 
of  any  ill-dressed  person,  and  never  drinks  to  anybody 
below  the  salt  One  writing  in  1613  about  the  miseries  of 
a  poor  scholar  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  says,  "  he  must  sit 
under  the  salt — that  is  an  axiom  in  such  places."  Even, 
strange  to  say,  the  clerical  p-eccptor  of  the  children  had  to 
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content  himself  with  this  inferior  position,  if  wc  are  to  trust 
to  a  passage  in  Bishop  Hall's  satires — 

"  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  enicrtain 
Into  his  house  some  Irene hcr-ch.i pel .linc, 
Some  willing  man  that  might  Jnslruct  his  sons, 
And  that  could  stand  to  good  conditions: 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed 
Whiles  his  young  master  licth  o'er  his  head ; 
Second,  thflt  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Evr  presumt  to  sit  ahov4  tke  salt; 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  liencher  twice,"  StZ. 

A  Scotch  noble,  again,  writing  in  i6So  about  his  family  i 
and  its  old  neighbours,  introduces  a  derogatory  allusion 
the  self*raised  son  of  one  of  those  against  whom  he  had  a 
spite,  as  coming  of  a  family  who,  in  visiting  his  (the  noble's) 
relatives,  "  never  came  to  sit  above  the  salt-fooL" 

Proverbs,  sayings,  and  metaphorical  expressions  are 
found  in  our  own  and  other  languages  connected  with  salt. 
The  expression  "  not  worth  his  salt "  is  probably  connected 
with  the  word  salarium,  the  salt  ration,  or  salt*money 
{salarium)  of  the  Roman  soldiers  before  alluded  to ;  and 
the  meaning  of  He  will  not  earn  salt  for  his  porTidgc"is 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  Eton  "  Monteni,"  now  abolished, 
suggests  that  the  word  "  salt "  was  sometimes  used  almost 
as  an  equivalent  for  "money,"  the  captain  of  the  school 
receiving  on  the  little  eminence  at  Salthill,  near  Eton,  the 
"salt"  or  money  coUectcd  on  his  behalf  But  if  this 
suggestion  will  not  hold  good,  there  is  still  a  connection 
between  salt  and  the  Eton  Montem  in  Uie  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  boys  denominated  "salt-bearers," 
attired  in  fancy  dresses,  scoured  the  country  on  the 
morning  of  Montem  day,  and  levied  a  tribute  of  money 
from  hundreds  of  persons  who  came,  according  to  custom, 
to  have  tribute  demanded  of  them.  According  to  the 
ancient  practice,  the  salt-bearers  were  accustomed  to  carry 
with  them  a  handkerchief  filled  with  sail,  of  which  they 
bestowed  a  small  quantity  on  every  individual  who  con- 
tributed his  quota  to  the  subsidy.    The  origin  of  this 
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tustom  of  distributing  salt  is  obscure,  but  it  would  appear 
to  have  reference  to  tliose  ceremonies  so  frequently 
practised  at  schools  and  colleges  in  former  times,  when  a 
new-comer  or  freshman  arrived,  and,  by  being  "salted" 
and  after  a  variety  of  ceremonies  more  amusing  to  his 
companions  than  himself,  was  admitted  to  a  participation 
with  the  other  scholars  in  their  pastimes  and  privileges. 
To  take  anything  "cum  grana  salis"  is  to  use  caution  in 
accepting  a  statement,  or  "  to  take  a  liberal  discount  off  it," 
tlie  idea  apparently  being  that  as  salt  is  sparingly  used  as 
a  condiment,  so  truth  is  sparingly  scattered  in  an  exagger- 
ated statement  or  report.  Then  we  have  salt  used 
metaphorically  in  a  bad  sense.  "To  salt  an  invoice"  is  to 
put  the  extreme  value  upon  each  article,  and  even  some- 
thing more,  to  give  it  piquancy  and  raise  its  market  value. 
The  French  have  the  same  expression,  as  Vendre  bieit  saU, 
"To  sell  very  dear;"  //  me  ta  bien  saU,  "He  charged  me 
an  exorbitant  price  ; "  and  generally  sater  is  to  "  pigeon  " 
one.  Shakespeare  and  other  old  poets  and  writers  use  the 
word  salt  in  a  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions. 

Thus  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  "Common 
Salt,"  it  abounds  with  material  for  reflection  ;  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  its  historical  associations,  symbolic 
usages,  and  the  customs  and  beliefs  connected  with  it,  arc 
as  interesting  as  its  gastronomic,  cuhnaiy,  and  medicinal 
properties  are  invaluable.  Salt  in  some  way  or  other 
confronts  us,  so  to  speak,  at  every  turn ;  and  there  is  little 
exaggeradoa  in  the  old  saying 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MUSTARD. 

Several  botanically  distinct  species  of  plants  are  chemi- 
cally similar  in  possessing  powerful  and  peculiar  smells  and 
tastes,  arising  from  the  presence  in  them  of  allyl,  which  is 
the  "radical"  of  the  essential  oils  containing  sulphur. 
Instances  of  this  are  garlic,onions,  horse-radish,  and  mustard  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  close  chemical  relations  among  the  plants  in  question, 
different  races  of  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have 
long  selected  and  largely  used  them  as  condiments  to  their 
food.  The  Englishman,  to  a  certain  limited  extent  relishes 
his  onion,  and  the  Frenchman  mildly  flavours  his  more 
savoury  dishes  with  a  touch  of  garlic  or  shallot  The 
Russian  soldier  fries  his  black  bread  with  oil  and  onions. 
And  mustard  is  almost  everywhere  a  favourite  condiment 
Further  considerations  will  probably  show  that  these  com- 
pounds of  allyl  exercise  a  peculiar  physiological  action 
upon  the  system,  by  which  certain  of  its  natural  cravings  arc 
allayed,  and  its  general  comfort  promoted. 

Mustard  has  its  historical  interest  as  an  article  of 
domestic  use.  It  was  probably  first  used  as  a  condiment 
in  Asia,  and  found  its  way  to  Europe  through  Egypt  in 
"classic"  times.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pythagoras,  and  was 
used  in  medicine  by  Hippocrates,  b.c  48O1  Pliny  mentions 
that  there  were  three  kinds  of  mustard  cultivated  in  his 
day.  The  Romans  made  considerable  use  of  the  seed  in 
medicine,  the  oil  being  used  for  rubbing  stiffened  joints. 
It  was  alsf>  employed  with  vinegar  as  an  outward  remedy 
against   stings   of   serpents   and   scorpions.      Our   Saxon 
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forefathers  mixed  it  with  honey,  vinegar,  and  wine,  as  a 
condiment,  but  the  first  actual  record  of  the  use  of  mustard 
in  England  seems  to  occur  in  the  household  book  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  where 
it  is  stated  that  160  gallons  of  mustard  seed  was  the 
allowance  per  annum  for  his  retainers  and  servants.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  seed  was  manufactured  in  those 
days,  but  was  brought  to  table  whole,  where  it  was  bruised 
and  mi\ed  with  vinegar  according  to  taste;  Gerarde.  the 
celebrated  herbalist,  tells  us  that  garden  mustard  (the  white 
seed)  had  not  become  common  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
but  that  he  had  distributed  it  to  various  parts  of  England 
to  make  it  known.  He  remarks — "mustard  makes  an 
excellent  sauce,  good  to  be  eaten  with  gross  meats,  either 
fish  or  flesh,  because  it  promotes  digestion  and  sharpenii 
the  appetite. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  about  1720  there  was  no  such  luxury 
as  mustard  in  its  present  form  at  our  tables.  At  that  time 
the  seed  was  coarsely  pounded  in  a  mortar,  as  coarsely 
separated  from  the  integument,  and  in  that  rough  state 
prepared  for  use.  In  the  year  mentioned  it  occurred  to  an 
old  woman  of  the  name  of  Clements,  residing  in  Durham, 
to  grind  the  seed  in  a  mill,  and  pass  it  through  the  several 
processes  which  are  resorted  to  in  making  flour  from  wheat. 
The  secret  she  kept  to  herself  for  many  years,  and,  in  the 
period  of  her  exclusive  possession  of  it,  supplied  the 
principal  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  the 
metropolis  with  this  article.  George  I.  stamped  it  with 
fashion  by  his  approval.  Mrs.  Clements  regularly  twice  a 
year  travelled  to  London  and  the  principal  towns  through- 
out England  for  orders ;  and  the  old  lady  continued  to 
make  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  From  this  woman 
residing  in  Durham,  it  acquired  the  name  of  "  Durham 
mustard." 

Ukc  salt,  mustard  has  given  occasion  to  many  proverbial 
sayings,  and  metaphorical  expressions,  both  among  the 
ancients  and  modems,  its  heat  being  suggestive  of  "  hot " 
temper  and  so  forth.    Thus  the  old  Greeks  spoke  of  an 
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angry  man  as  "looking  mustard"  (awairi,  SKev^v)  \  and 
the  French  still  have  the  metaphor  of  "putting  mustard  up 
the  oose  "  for  the  process  of  iiietitally  irritating.  Tliere  is 
not  as  much  poetry  about  mustard  as  about  salt,  but  it  is 
frequently  introduced  by  our  old  dramatists,  for  instance 
by  Shalcespcare  in  As  you  Like  it  (i.  2).  Taming  the 
Shrew  (iv.  3)  and  in  Henry  IV,  (ii.  4),  where  Falstaff 
speaks  of  "Tewkesbury  mustard." 

Botanically  the  mustard  is  an  annual  "cruciferous"  plant 
having  several  varieties,  but  best  known  in  the  form  of 
Sinapii  uigra,  or  black  mustard,  Stt/afiis  alia,  or  white 
mustard,  and  Siiiapis  art'etisis,  or  charlock.  The  two 
former  are,  however  the  only  kinds  actually  cultivated  for 
use  as  a  condiment  in  this  country.  Black  mu-stard,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  edible  mustard,  is  a  plant 
which  is  found  wild  in  all  but  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  Africa.  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
the  Caucasus,  India,  Siberia,  China,  and  naturalized  in 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  cultivated  extensively 
in  Alsace,  Bohemia,  Holland,  Italy,  and  on  the  richest 
alluvial  soils  in  England,  notably  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Yorkshire,  and  formerly  Durham.  It  requires  a 
very  rich  soil  for  its  development  in  the  greatest 
e.xce!lencc,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  the  seed.  The  great  aim  of  the  grower 
is  to  produce  reddish  brown  seed  without  any  admixture  of 
grey,  which  is  attributed  to  rain.  If  unfavourable  weather 
occurs  as  the  time  of  ripening  and  harvesting  the  quality  is 
much  deteriorated,  and  the  market  value  is  reduced  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  seed  of  the  S,  nigra,  which  is 
of  a  reddish  or  blackish-brown  colour,  is  very  small  in  size, 
and  yields  in  comparison  with  white  mustard  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  flour  when  ground. 

White  mustard  is  the  plant  which  is  now  largely  grown 

as  a  forage  crop  for  sheep,  and  also  as  a  bulky  organic 

manure  to  be  ploughed  in  for  grain  crops.     It  is  much  more 

widely  distributed  iVan  t.\\c  Wack  -jarictY*  and   may  be 

grown  on  almosl  a\\  WnA^  ot  «*  ■,  WKwitfOwAiiHb  ««<v  Sww*. 
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qualities  of  seed  are  grown  in  the  alluvial  soils  of  Essex. 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Linci>insliire.  Holland  also  produces 
both  kinds  of  seed,  of  fair  quality;  but  the  chief  places  of 
production  for  really  fine  quality  arc  the  English  counties 
mentioned  above.     The  seed  of  the  white  mustard  is  yellow. 

To  the  above  spccicii  may  be  added  StHapis  jutteea.  \.\m 
brown  or  Indian  mustard  (ral)  which  is  sometimes  offered 
in  London  sales  for  black  mustard.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India,  Central  Africa,  and  other  tropical 
countries.  It  6ounshe>  particularly  well  in  the  saline  soils 
of  South  Russia  and  the  steppes  lying  North-East  of  the 
Caspian,  some  800  tons  of  seed  being  annually  prepared 
for  table  at  Sarepta,  in  the  government  of  Saratov. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  mustard  seed  produced  and  consumed  annually,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  thousands  of  acres  in  England  arc  under 
cultivation  with  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of  seed.  The 
yield  on  the  average  may  be  taken  at  about  three  quarters 
per  acre,  and  four  quarters  would  be  an  exceptionally  good 
crop.  The  money  vahic  varies  in  the  case  of  brown  seed 
to  a  great  extent  from  )'ear  to  year,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  state  in  which  the  crop  has  been  secured, 
hut  the  average  in  recent  years  may  be  considered  to  be  1 3*, 
to  15^.  for  black,  and  gj.  to  lis.  per  bushel  for  white  seed. 

Mustard,  from  a  clicmical  point  of  view,  possesses  very 
great  interest,  the  composition  both  of  the  brown  and  white 
seed  being  peculiar  and  of  a  very  complicated  nature. 
They  both  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil  (about 
36  per  cent).  This  oil  is  of  a  bland  character,  very  much 
like  rape  oil,  and  possesses  no  pungency.  The  brown 
seed  contains  a  substance  known  as  myronic  acid,  which 
exi.sts  in  combination  with  potash,  and  also  another  body 
called  myrosin.  When  the  flour  of  brown  mustard  secil  is 
moistened  with  cold  water  a  singular  change  takes  place 
— the  myrosin,  wliich  seems  to  act  as  a  kind  of  ferment  like 
disastasc  in  malt,  re-acts  upon  the  myronatc  of  potash  and 
develops  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  an  excessively 
pungent  iiquid,  a   mere   drop  ot  viVwix  a.'^\\t3\  \»  •&«. 
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skin  raises  a  blister  in  a  moment  Thus  the  pungency 
of  table  mustard  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  fermentation 
which  takes  place  immediately  a  sufhcient  quantity  of 
water  is  added. 

White  mustard  contains  practically  no  myronic  acid,  but 
an  acrid  substance  known  as  sinalbin,  which  is  but  slij^htly 
present  in  the  brown  seed  ;  and  hence  we  see  a  strong 
reason  why  in  the  mustards  of  commerce  the  farina  of  the 
two  species  should  be  blended  together,  as  it  is  on  the 
volatile  oil  and  the  acrid  and  somewhat  bitter  salt  that  the 
pungency  and  acridity  of  mustard  depend.  Of  the  two 
active  principles  the  volatile  oil  is  by  far  the  more  iniix)r* 
tant,  and  hence  the  seed  of  the  brown  mu.stard  possesses 
the  greatest  commercial  value. 

The  following  are  the  analyses  of  the  farina  of  brown  and 
white  mustard  as  given  by  Dr.  Hassall : — 

Brown  Mustard  Farina. 

Water 4*84; 

Fixed  oil 35*701 

Myronic  ncid ,  4'SiO 

Myrosin  and  albumen       .        .        .         •  39't36 

Aaidsalt 3-588 

Cellulose I676; 

Ash 4*735 

luo  000 

V«tetil«oil i'37> 

Nitrogen 5-063 

Sulphur i'4i3 

White  Mustard  Farina. 

WntCT S"36o 

Fixed  oil 3S'768 

Aciid  salt        ......  10-9S3 

Myrosin  and  albumen      ....  37-484 

Ccliulcise i6':95 

A&lt 4-110 

loo'coo 

Nitrogen        ,        ,       .       .       .        .      5 '285 
SulpUut '■■^»- 
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The  mustard  of  commerce,  or  table  mustard,  is  one  of 
those  articles  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion 
under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1872; 
and  more  recently  under  the  "  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act"  of  1875.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  contended 
that  pure  flour  of  mustard  only  should  be  sold  to  the 
public  This  view  has  been  strongly  advocated  by 
prominent  food  analysts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
occupying  equally  high  scientific  positions  see  no  reason  to 
object  to  mixtures  of  mustard  flour  with  suitable  proportions 
of  wheaten  or  rice  flour,  to  moderate  the  somewhat  coarse 
and  bitter  flavour  of  pure  mustard,  and  to  assist  in  prcscrv. 
ing  the  article  from  decomposition,  both  in  the  dry  and 
wet  form,  since  perfectly  pure  mustard  is  very  prone  to 
undergo  a  change  by  variation  of  temperature  and  ex]M>sure 
to  air  which  by  no  means  adds  to  its  value  as  a  condiment, 
in  fact,  renders  it  offensive.  The  same  authorities  also  see 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  turmeric,  as  a  practically 
innocuous  ingredient,  which  is  used  almost  of  necessity  to 
restore  or  bring  up  the  colour  of  the  added  flour  to  the 
original  standard  of  the  mustard  farina.  It  is  argued  that 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  pungent  volatile  oil,  a 
condiment  composed  only  of  pure  mustard  flour,  after 
being  mixed  for  use.  turns  in  a  short  time  to  a  dark  brown 
colour  and  becomes  decomposed  and  unfit  for  use ;  and 
that  therefore  it  requires  to  be  mixed  fresh  every  day  ;  and 
this  alone  forms  an  objection  in  the  eyes  of  most  consumers, 
both  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and  the  extra  expense. 
To  minimize  this  ill  efTect  nearly  all  mustard  manufacturers 
mix  a  certain  proportion  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  which 
helps  to  absorb  the  essential  oil  and  has  also  the  eflect  of 
enabling  the  mixed  condiment  to  retain  its  sweetness  and 
colour,  and  consequently  its  usablencss,  twice  as  long  as 
the  "  genuine  "  mustard. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  presumed  necessity  of 

using  some  harmless  diluent  to  absorb  the  excess  of  cmI  in 

Uble  mustard,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  practice  of 

the  Govcr/mient  Navy  VicluaWVn^  \m4,>mVw^\\«i^«»«^">^ 

VOh.  iK— H.  H.  "^  ^ 
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used  for  this  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  Uie  scries  or  Blue 
Books  published  yearly  ;  even  ginger  has  been  occasionally 
used  and  capsicum  invariably,  the  fact  being  that  pure 
mustard  having  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  flavour- 
giving  brown  seed  will  not  bear  the  climate  of  the  tropics 
without  serious  deterioration. 

That  the  sale  of  such  mixed  mustard  was  considered 
quite  legitimate,  it  is  only  necessarj-  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
adulteration  of  food  in  1874,  where  the  following  summary 
occurs  (page  5): — "Your  Committee  have  had  under  their 
consideration  the  sale  of  mixed  articles  of  food  and  condi- 
ments ;  amongst  them  great  prominence  has  been  given  to 
mustard  (and  cocoa).  The  evidence  lends  to  show  that 
these  articles  have  been  sold  pure,  as  well  as  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  to  suit  the  requirements  of  consumers. 
And  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  Committee  that  tlie  compounds  are  frequently  made 
quite  as  much  to  suit  the  public  taste  as  to  increase  the 
profit  of  the  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  by  using  a  lower 
quality  of  mustard  seed  a  pure  article  may  be  made  at  a 
lower  price  than  some  of  the  mixtures.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  manufacturer  to  record  that  the  mixed  mustard  has 
long  been  manufactured  at  the  Deptford  Yard  for  the 
supply  of  the  Navy.  Your  Committee  therefore  cocne  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sale  of  such  mixtures  or  compounds 
is  allowable,  and  indeed  needful,  to  meet  the  public  require- 
ments, provided  the  fact  of  their  being  mixtures  is  plainly 
indicated  to  the  purchaser  by  a  legible  label  or  notice  con- 
spicuously attached  to  the  outside  of  each  package  in 
which,  or  vessel  from  which  such  mixture  is  sold. 

Clause  6  of  the  "Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  "of  1875, 
before  referred  to  runs  thus ; — 

"  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser 
any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature, 
substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such 
purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ; 
provided  that  an  oftt'ftcc  sVbW  wa\»  Arckv^  VcNatowBL- 
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mitted  under  this  section  in  the  following  cases;  that  is 
to  say: 

"Where  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to 
health  has  been  added  to  the  food  or  drug  because  the 
same  is  required  for  the  production  or  preparation  thereof 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  b  state  fit  for  carriage  or 
consumption,  and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the  bulk, 
weight  or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or  conceal  the 
inferior  quality-  tliercof" 

This  provision  added  to  the  clause  is  held  to  cover  the 
manufacture  of  the  mustard  of  commerce  or  "mixed" 
mustard. 

Experience  has  proved  that  mustard  is  an  article  which 
requires  very  special  management  to  ensure  the  best  results 
as  to  flavour  and  keeping  qualities,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
finer  qualities  of  seed  containing  a  very  lai^  proportion  of 
fixed  oil,  in  addition  to  volatile  oil  and  sulphur  compounds, 
which  enter  readily  into  chemical  change  under  adverse 
circumstances.  Natural  mustard  seed,  like  other  products 
of  the  soil,  differs  enormously  in  value  according  to  the 
locality  of  growth,  season,  harvesting,  &c,  but  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  the  better  the  quality  of  the  seed  the 
more  readily  is  this  unfavourable  decomposition  induced. 
In  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  table  mustard,  or  even  an 
article  for  medical  use,  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  above 
stated,  to  have  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  seed  (.S". 
nigra  and  5.  alba),  because  the  white  seed,  although 
possessing  very  little  pungency,  has  within  it  a  peculiar 
ferment,  which  develops  the  pungent  flavour  contained  in 
the  black  seed,  and  it  is  upon  the  judicious  mixture  of 
these  two  sorts  of  seed  that  the  quality  of  the  mustard 
must  depend,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  art  of  the  mustard 
manufacturer.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  difference  in  market  value  of  seeds  that  a  perfectly 
genuine  mustard  may  be  produced  at  very  varying  prices. 
The  black  seed,  being  much  the  dearer  of  the  two,  finds  its 
way  sparingly  as  a  rule  into  the  lower  qualities  of  the 
mustard  sold  to  the  public,  and  some  ttiaywi,-w\«>  w.5!*&  ■». 
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great  point  of  manufacturing  only  genuine  mustard,  do  !n 
fact  send  out  a  pure  article,  but  necessarily  deficient  in  the 
true  mustard  flavour,  that  is  to  say,  having  little  or  no 
black  mustard,  because  a  lai^e  proportion  of  this  seed 
would  render  the  article  very  susceptible  to  change,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  greater  pecuniary  value. 

The  above  remarks  state  the  case  put  forward  in  favour  of 
the  manufacture  of  mustard  as  it  has  long  been  carried  on. 
It  is  but  right,  however,  to  say  that  several  well-known 
food  analysts  strongly  condemn  the  prevailing  custom. 
Dr.  Hassall,  for  instance,  after  giving  the  analyses  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  samples  of  genuine  mustard  of 
different  qualities,  and  of  mixed  or  "  adulterated  "  mustard, 
thus  sums  up  his  views : — 

"  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  turmeric  is 
added  to  the  mustard  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  colour,  and 
to  cover  and  conceal  the  addition  of  the  wheat  fiour.  In 
favour  of  this  addition  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  reason 
can  be  adduced,  except  possibly  that  its  use  allows  of  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  brown  mustard-seed  than 
could  otherwise  be  employed  at  a  given  price,  and  that 
thus  the  public  gain  an  advantage,  wheat  flour  being,  of 
course,  cheaper  than  white  mustard,  which  again  is  less 
costly  than  brown  mustard  ;  but  this  difference  in  the  cost 
must  really  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  if  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  purity  of  the  article,  the  practice  should  be 
abandoned.  At  all  events,  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to 
call  these  mixed  articles  by  the  name  of  mustard.  By 
making  mustard  in  all  cases  either  entirely  of  the  brown 
seed  or  of  admixtures  of  the  brown  and  white  seed,  a  wide 
range  in  the  qualities  and  prices  of  mustard  is  obtained 
and  the  mustard  in  which  the  white  seed  greatly  pre- 
dominates can  be  sold,  we  know,  at  a  very  tow  price.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  wheat  flour  and  turmeric  in 
the  manufacture  of  mustard,  and  that,  if  the  sale  of  the 
mixtures  sUW  be  aWo'wtiiA^*^  ^"^^  w'H  continue  to  render  it 
compulsory  Ihal  iVve  mxei  as\:\<i«:^  ■*va-i^6,  \«  ^^4.  ^^.^  i«, 
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mixtures,  and  not  under  the  name  of  mustard  simply.  We 
even  rqjard  tlic  manufacture  of  several  varieties  and 
qualities  of  the  same  article,  as  mustard  for  example,  a 
very  great  evil,  and  the  public  suffers  in  pocket  to  a  large 
extent  thereby,  the  lowest  qualities  of  these  mixtures  being 
constantly  sold  at  the  price  of  the  higher,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  This  is  an  evil 
which,  so  far,  has  been  but  little  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  never- 
theless most  serious,  and  it  vitiates  the  trade  in  the  articica 
mustard,  cocoa,  and  vinegar," 

The  actual  process  of  manufacturing  mustard  is  not  a 
very  complicated  one,  but,as  before  stated,  careful  manage- 
ment is  required  to  ensure  the  best  results  as  to  flavour  and 
keeping  qualities.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  seed  is  cru.slied 
between  rollers,  pounded,  sifted,  and  resifted  into  various 
qualities  such  as  "  superfine,"  "  fine,"  "  seconds,"  &c 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  Machinery 
in  Motion  Department  of  the  Health  Exhibition  is  that 
contributed  by  the  finn  of  Messrs,  Colman,  who  show 
the  whole  process  of  mustard  manufacture.  They  are 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  condiment,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  remote  comer  of  the 
world  to  which,  like  English  beer,  their  product  docs 
not  find  its  way.  Their  works  at  Norwich  cover  over  15 
acres,  and  they  employ  over  3,000  hands.  Their  foreign 
trade  is  enormous,  and  perhaps  some  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  in  Paris  English  mustard  is  almost 
as  popular  as  the  French  varieties,  while  in  some  French 
towns  its  consumption  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
native  product  This  is  probably  the  result  of  Messrs, 
Colman  having  shown  their  process  at  the  Paris  Exhibitions 
in  1867  and  1878,  much  in  the  same  way  as  tliey  arc  now 
showing  it  at  South  Kensington. 

French  mustard  is  chiefly  made  at  Dijon,  and  as  is  the 
case  with  other  continental  musUrds,  is  mixed  w-ith  tarra- 
gon and  other  vinegars  flavoured  with  a  variety  of  herbs, 
spices,  and  other  substances,  with  walnut  or  mushroom 
ketchup,  or  the  liquors  o{  the  xvUmx  v^AXts.    ViW^R.^teK^ 
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have  not  the  same  pungency  as  our  ordinary  table  condi- 
ment 

The  common  practice  of  preparing  mustard  for  the  tabic 
with  vinegar,  or  still  more,  with  boiling  water,  materially 
checks  the  development  of  those  peculiar  principles  on 
which  its  pungency  or  strength  almost  entirely  depends. 
To  economize  this  substance,  we  should  use  lukewarm 
water  only  ;  and  when  flavouring  matter  is  to  be  added  to 
it,  this  is  better  deferred  until  after  the  paste  is  made. 

Mustard  is  valued  medically  for  poultices  and  also  as  an 
emetic,  but  beyond  these  uses  it  does  not  seem  to  be  held 
in  as  high  esteem  as  it  was  formerly,  A  few  years  since 
the  use  of  mustard  seed,  by  spoonfuls,  W  libitum,  was  a 
common  and  fashionable  remedy  in  torpor  or  atony  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  practice  was  a  revival  of  that  re- 
commended by  Dr.  CuUen  ;  but  it  has  now  again  sunk  into 
disuse.  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  approved  of  the  use  of 
mustard  seed  in  this  way,  especially  for  the  preservation  of 
ihe  health  of  the  aged. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  dietetic  authorities  seem 
generally  agreed  that  the  moderate  use  of  table  mustard  is 
not  only  innocuous,  but  that  it  stimulates  and  assists  the 
digestive  organs  when  suffering  from  inactivity.  Our  fore- 
fathers appear  to  have  used  it  as  a  condiment  with  more 
food  substances  than  we  now  generally  consider  appro- 
priate. Most  of  us  would  agree  with  the  old  writer  in  one 
of  the  earliest  books  published  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  says  "when  you  cat 
brawn  be  sure  you  have  good  mustard,"  and  with  John 
Russell,  who  in  his  quaint  Boke  cf  Nurture  (Harleian  MS. 
in  British  Museum)  notes  that  "  Brawne  with  mustard  is 
concordablc."  But  we  should  demur  to  his  advice  to  eat  it 
with  "  fcysand.  partriche,  and  cony."  or  with  "  samoun  " 
(salmon),  and  a  variety  of  other  fish,  as  he  recommends. 
Among  the  recognized  palatal  proprieties  at  the  present 
time  is  the  association  of  mustard  with  pork  and  beef,  in 
the  various  forms  iti  which  ihcy  are  served,  but  not  with 
veal,  mutton,  ot  ^e  vi\fltc  ^«\v  o^  \m4^-,  mA  ■ac^.Vw.  Ma. 
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with  oj'sters  or  roast  hare,  though  with  these  last-named 
delicacies  two  friends  of  the  writer  always  eat  the  pungent 
condiment,  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  his  astonishment, 
and  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  educate  them  out  of  these 
startling  improprieties  and  offences  against  the  canons  of 
aesthetic  gastronomy.  But  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  is  "only  a  matter  of  taste :."  and  it  will  not  do  to  con- 
travene the  old  adage  de  gustibus  non  tst  disputandum,  or, 
since  other  condiments  have  yet  to  be  considered,  further 
in  this  direction  to  "trifle  one's  time  away,"  as  the  French 
have  it — s'amuser  d  la  moutarde. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PEPPER. 

In  common  parlance  there  are  three  kinds  or  pepper  in 
domestic  use  as  condiments,  vii!, — black,  white,  and  red  or 
cayenne.  This  nomenclature,  however,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  correct,  as  black  and  white  pepper  are  produced 
from  one  and  the  same  plant,  and  cayenne  is  not  from  a 
"pepper  "  plant  at  all. 

The  natural  family  of  Piperacets  includes  four  plants  of 
great  utility  to  mankind.  Two  of  these,  Piper  nigrum,  or 
black  pepper,  and  Piper  longttm,  more  recently  named 
C^iavica  Roxburghii,  or  long  pepper,  are  chiefly  employed 
for  dietetic  and  culinary  purposes;  whilst  others.  Piper 
eubeba,  now  Cubeba  officinalis,  and  Artantke elongata,  or  the 
matico  plant,  are  principally  employed  in  medicine;  and 
others  again  as  narcotics. 

The  pepper  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  Pipernigrum, 
and  it  is  this  species  which  now  specialty  concerns  us.  It 
is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Travancore  and  Malabar,  and 
is  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  other  islands  ;  and  is  a  shrubby,  climbing  plant, 
which  attains  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  The 
berries,  or  peppercorns,  grow  on  terminal  flower-stalks  or 
spadices ;  they  are  at  first  green,  but  change  subsequently  to 
red  and  then  to  black.  When  an>'  of  the  berries  on  a 
spadix  have  begun  to  turn  red,  the  whole  are  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  stalks  separated  by  the  hand.  In 
drying,  the  succulent  part  of  each  berry  becomes  contracted 
and  wrinkled,  forming  a  hardened,  wrinkled  cortex;  the 
corrugations  being  much  raised,  and  describing  a  kind  of 
elevated  net-work.  It  climbs  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
but  is  said  to  Vieax  \>es.\  -JiVcci  ti:^t-i\T\^iSi,  \»  \!&fc  Vsi'^t  qC 
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twelve  feet  It  begins  to  produce  at  about  the  third  year, 
and  is  in  perfection  at  the  seventh  ;  continues  in  this  state 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  decHnes  for  3t>out  as  many  more, 
until  it  ceases  to  be  worth  keeping.  The  fruit  grows 
abundantly  from  all  its  branches,  in  long  small  clusters  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  grains  ;  when  ripe  it  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  After  being  gathered,  it  is  spread  on  mats  in  the 
sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  becomes  black  and 
shrivelled  as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  from  the 
stalks  by  hand-rubbing.  That  which  has  been  gathered 
at  the  proper  period  shrivels  the  least ;  but  if  plucked  too 
soon,  it  will  become  broken  and  dusty  in  its  removal  from 
place  to  place.  The  vine  produces  two  crops  in  the  year, 
but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  irregularities.  Those 
berries  are  the  best  which  are  not  too  small  nor  too 
much  corrugated ;  which  are  heavy,  and  sink  readily  in 
water. 

White  pepper  is  produced  by  the  same  plant  as  the 
black  pepper,  and  is  prepared  by  allowing  the  berries  to 
ripen,  keeping  them  for  three  days  in  the  house  after 
gathering,  washing  and  bruising  them  in  a  basket  with  the 
hand  till  the  stalks  and  pulp  arc  removed,  and  then  drying 
the  white  seeds.  Sometimes  white  pepper  is  prepared  from 
black  by  removing  the  dark  outer  layer  of  pericarp.  The 
article  is  most  largely  prepared  in  the  Straits,  but  the  finest 
is  produced  in  Tcllicherry.  China  is  the  greatest  market 
for  it 

The  active  properties  of  pepper  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  ail  acrid  restn,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  crj-stallisable  substance 
called  Piperiru. 

The  use  of  white  pepper  instead  of  black  is  an  instance 
of  the  sacrifices  made  to  please  the  eye.  Pure  white  pepper 
has  only  about  one-fourlh  of  the  strength  of  pure  black 
pepper,  whilst  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  the  fine  aroma  of  the 
latter.  It  also  contains  a  mere  trace  of  pij)erina  or  piperinc, 
one  of  the  most  v.iluable  constituents  of  black  pepper. 
Black  pepper  owes  its  pungency  to  about  2  per  cent  of  its 
essential  oil  r  and  it  contains  abouX  1\  ^ci  cwft.  «A  ■^■^vw_ 
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Its  whole  constituents,  as  given  by  Pelletcr,  are  acrid  soft 
resin ;  volatile  oil ;  piperine,  extractive,  gum,  bassorin, 
starch,  malic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  .salts ;  and  woody  iibre. 

"Long  Pepper"  consists  of  the  unripe  spike  or  fruit 
produced  by  two  other  species  of /*(^,  namely :  P.longum, 
a  native  of  Malabar;  and  P.  effictHorum,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  its  general  properties  it  resembles 
black  pepper,  but  is  less  aromatic,  though  equally  pungent. 
Elephant  pepper  is  merely  a  larger  variety  of  this  species. 
The  root  and  stems,  sliced  and  dried  form  the  "pippula 
moola"  of  India, 

Jamaica  pepper  is  made  from  the  unripe  berry  of  the 
Eugenia  piinetita,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  bears  flowers  of  an  aromatic 
odour.  The  berries  are  gathered  when  green,  and  most 
carefully  dried,  after  which  they  are  of  a  brown  colour. 
The  flavour  is  much  less  pungent  and  more  aromatic  than 
that  of  black  pepper,  and  is  so  rich  as  to  be  called  allspice.- 

Thcrc  is  no  need  to  mention  any  other  species  of  pepper, 
nor  the  varieties  of  black  and  white  pepper  as  distinguished 
and  sold  by  wholesale  dealers,  nor  again  the  flavoured  or 
"scented  "  peppers,  which  are  only  the  ordinary  peppers  of 
commerce  with  names  indicating  the  additions  made  to 
them,  or  bearing  mere  fancy  appellations.  It  is  with  the 
ordinary  condiment  of  our  cruet-stand  that  we  have  mainly 
to  da 

Unfortunately  from  its  very  constitution  so  to  speak,  or 
rather  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  sold,  our  pepper  specially 
lends  itself  to  adulteration.  It  has  been  found  mixed  with 
rice,  s^Ov  potato  starch,  iinsccd  meal,  chilis,  husks  of  red 
and  white  mustard,  wheat  bran  and  flour,  and  ground 
gypsum  or  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime.  The  stock 
material  for  adulterating  pepper  is  the  husks  of  red  and 
white  mustard  seeds  and  linseed  meal,  warmed  up  with 
chilies.  Add  to  these  P.  D.,  which  is  the  symbol  in  the 
trade  for  another  "assistant"  signifying  "Pepper  Dust," 
consisting  either  of  the  sweepings  of  the  warehouses,  or  elso 
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of  an  article  made  up  in  imitation  of  ground  pepper,  and 
expressly  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article. 

This  is  a  terrible  list,  but  we  may  take  courage  in  the 
belief  that  adulteration  of  our  black  pepper  is  not  now 
practised  to  any  very  great  extent,  and  that  what  we  get  at 
"  respectable  "  shops  fairly  answers  its  purpose  and  is  not 
injurious. 

Black  pepper  has  long  been  held  to  have  medicinal 
virtues,  and  as  a  medicine  it  is  often  serviceable  in  nausea, 
vomiting,  chronic  diarrhcea,  and  a^es.  In  North  America 
a  common  remedy  for  the  last  is  \  oz.  of  ground  pepper 
stirred  up  with  a  glassful  of  warm  beer  :  or  a  like  quantity 
made  into  a  tincture  by  steeping  it  in  $  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  gin.  rum,  or  whisky  for  a  few  days. 

As  a  condiment  it  is  carminative,  anti-spasmodic,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulant,  affording  some  little  relief  in  cases 
of  deranged  functions,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
digestion  of  vegetables.  Like  most  otlier  ordinary  condi- 
ments it  may  safely  be  said  to  assist  the  digestion  of 
persons  in  a  normal  state  of  health,  if  taken  in  moderation. 
It  is  freely  used  tliroughout  the  world,  and  seems  to  meet 
an  instinct  of  taste  in  civilized  man.  It  was  not  taken  by 
our  ancestors  as  freely  as  mustard,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  not  so  easily  obtainable  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  as  it  is  now.  As  regards  its  appropriateness  as  a  con- 
diment with  various  kinds  of  food,  it  is  safe  to  say  without 
controversy  and  in  a  general  way  that  it  seems  the  most 
approved  of  when  taken  witli  those  articles  which  demand 
the  accompaniment  of  salt 

The  plant  from  which  cayenne  is  made,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  belongs  not  to  the  botanic  order  of  the 
Piperacas,  but  to  tlie  Capsicum  genus,  in  which  is  chisscd  the 
^o/tf/wci'iT order,  including  such  apparently  divcwc  members 
as  the  potato,  tlic  tomato,  and  tobacco^  Cayenne  pepper 
consists  of  the  pods  or  seed  vessels,  ground  and  reduced  to 
powder,  of  different  species  of  Capsicum,  but  principally  of 
C-  anttutitii,  C.  baccatum,  and  C./rulaceiti  ;  and  tt  is  the  latter 
species,  being  stronger  and  better  flavoured,  which  yields 
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the  best  description  of  cayenne  pepper.  Capsicum  annuum 
is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  greenhouses  in  England 
and  other  European  countries.  It  is  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  and  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  found 
in  tropica]  climates,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry 
soils,  however  indiflcient  In  this  country  it  was  grown  as 
far  back  as  the  end  of  the  l6th  century.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  ripens  its  pods  in  October.  \V1ien  immature  the 
berries  are  green,  and  only  gradually  become  red  as  they 
grow  ripe.  They  are  used  both  in  the  green  and  red  states, 
and  in  the  undricd  and  dried  conditions ;  in  tlie  recent 
state  they  are  employed  for  pickling ;  when  dried  they  are 
used  in  medicine  ;  and,  reduced  to  powder,  they  constitute 
cayenne  pepper.  The  pods  of  this  capsicum  are  hot  and 
pungent,  but  they  have  no  aroma.  The  pods  of  Capsicum 
fruUscetis  constitute  what  is  known  a.s  Guinea  or  Bird 
pepper,  and  when  ground  they  furnish  the  best  description 
of  cayenne  pepper.  They  are  small,  scarcely  ao  inch  in 
length,  a  line  or  two  broad,  and  of  a  deep  orangc-rcd 
colour.  Each  pod  encloses  about  a  dozen  flallcncd, 
reniform  seeds.  The  pods  are  hotter  and  more  fiery  than 
those  of  C.  annuum. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  capsicum  berries  by 
Bucholz : 

Acrid  soft  resin  {capsiein)    .        ■        ■        *  4*0 

W,ix 7-6 

Bitter  aromatic  extractive    .         ,         .         ,  8"6 

Extractive  witb  some  gum  ....  31*0 

Gum.         ■....,.  9*3 

Albuminous  matter     •        •        .        «        .  yt 

Woody  fibre jg-O 

Water        •••••*<  ia*o 

Loss •        ■        .  6*4 

100  •© 

Capsicin  is  the  active  principle  of  cayenne,  and  30 
pungent  is  it  tliat  a  very  minute  quantity,  even  as  little  as 
half  a  grain,  diiTuscd  throughout  a  room  will  set  a  whole 
party  of  peopk  sneez\v\^. 
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It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  adulteration  to  which  cayenne 
pepper  Is  so  easily  subjected.  The  list  of "  foreign  sub- 
stances "  often  mixed  with  it  is  very  formidable.  An 
authority  says  that  the  red  pepper  of  the  shops  is  often  a 
spurious  article,  made  by  grinding  a  mixture  of  any  of  the 
reddish  woods  or  sawdust  with  enough  red  pods  or  chilies 
to  render  the  mixture  sufficiently  acrid  and  pungent 
Common  salt,  colcothar,  red  bole,  brick-dust,  vermilion, 
and  even  red  lead,  are  also  common  additions.  It  is  even 
more  adulterated  than  ordinary  black  and  white  peppers ; 
and  ground  rice,  turmeric,  red  earths,  and  salt  are  found  in 
it  in  addition  to  the  substances  already  mentioned.  Most 
of  the  ordinary  adulterants  fortunately  only  alifect  the 
purchaser's  pocket  and  not  his  health ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hassall 
says,  the  adulteration  of  cayenne  with  such  substances  as 
red  lead  and  mercury  is,  doubtless,  highly  prejudicial  to 
health.  It  has  been  stated  that  colic  and  paralysis  have 
both  been  produced  by  the  use  of  caj'enne  containing  red 
lead.  The  salts  of  lead  and  mercury  are  characterized  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the 
system,  and  so  to  produce  symptoms  of  a  very  serious 
nature.  Thus,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  of 
mercury  or  lead  introduced  each  day,  the  system  in  the  end 
is  slowly  and  insidiously  brought  under  the  influence  of 
tliese  poisons,  and  thus  becomes  seriously  affected. 

We  must  hope  that  matters  are  not  practically  as  bad  as 
professional  analysts  aver,  and  that  our  cayenne,  when 
purchased  from  shops  which  have  a  character  to  lose,  is 
generally  of  a  fair  standard.  When  It  is  so^  it  may  safely 
be  used  as  a  condiment  by  persons  in  ordinary  health.  But 
red  pepper  acts  in  some  instances  as  an  irritant  Where 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation, 
as  in  summer  diarrhcea,  the  action  of  this  pepper  is  more 
directly  astringent,  but  this  action  is  only  produced  when 
administered  occasionally.  If  habitually  taken,  cayenne 
pepper  produces  a  congested  condition  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  and  particularly,  engorgement  of  the  liver. 
As  a  rule,  dyspeptic  patients  had  beVUt  a.\o\4  -n^.do.i^a.-^TO.tfc. 
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There  are  other  kinds  of  cayenne  of  which  the  space  at 
disposal  only  admits  a  passing  reference.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  Nepaul  cayenne,  the  best  quality  of  which  Is 
ground  in  that  country  and  sent  away  in  tins.  The 
Hungarian  paprika  is  another  variety,  something  hke  the 
Nepaul  pepper,  the  product  of  the  Capsicum  annnum  as 
gnawn  in  Hungary,  It  is  in  high  esteem  in  that  country, 
and  enters  very  largely  into  its  cookery,  which,  without  in- 
tending any  reflection  on  it,  is  of  rather  a  greasy  character. 
Paprika  is  generally  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to 
its  strength  and  colour.  Samples  of  tliese  can  be  seen  in 
the  Austro- Hungarian  Court  of  the  Health  Exhibition, 
shown  by  Mark6  &  Weydcn  of  Budapest,  the  largest 
dealers  in  such  commodities.  The  Hungarian  paprika 
would  probably  suit  English  tastes  tf  trial  were  made 
of  it 

Pepper  is  often  mentioned  by  our  old  writers.  Sir  T.  Elyot, 
for  instance,  in  Tke  Castel  of  Hdlk  (iii.  17),  speaks  highly 
of  it  as  a  hcaltliful  condiment : —  "The  nature  q{ pepper  is, 
that  bcinge  eaten  it  passes  through  tlie  bodye,  heatying 
and  comforting  the  stomacke.  not  entrynge  into  tlie  vaynes 
or  annoyinge  the  lyucr."  But  Holland  {Plinie,  xii.  7), 
depreciates  it  thus :^ —  "A  fruit  or  bcrric  it  is  (call  it 
whether  you  will)  neither  acceptable  to  the  tongue  nor 
delectable  to  the  eye  ;  and  yet  for  the  biting  bitterness  that 
it  hath,  wc  arc  pleased  therewith,  and  we  must  have  it  fet 
forcsooth  as  farrc  as  India.  What  was  he,  gladly  would  I 
know,  that  vcntur'd  to  bite  oipcpper  and  use  it  in  hk  meals  ? 
Who  might  he  be  that,  to  provoke  his  appetite  and  find 
himself  a  good  stomacke,  could  not  make  a  shift  with 
fasting  and  hunger  only." 

We  find  pepper  mentioned  in  Shakespeare  coupled  with 
vinegar  {Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4.)  in  tlie  metaphorical  sense  of 
irritability.  In  a  similar  way  we  use  the  adjective 
"peppery"  now.  The  verb  to  "pepper"  had  the  early 
signification  of  "  pelting  as  with  pepper-coms,"  and  so  to 
"  hit  in  many  places."  and  to  "  wound  smartly."  Wc  find 
this  use  more  than  once  in  Shakespeare ;  for  instance, 
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Falstaff  (1  Henry  IV.  v.  3.)  speaks  of  his  "ragamuffins" 
being  "  peppered  " ;  and  Romeo  {^Romeo  and  Juliet,  m.  I), 
says  "  I  am  peppered  I  warrant  for  this  world  :  a  plague  on 
botli  your  houses!"  We  still  recognise  this  metaphorical 
use,  and  as  a  slang  term,  "give  him  pepper"  is  a  common 
one. 
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VINEGAR. 

Vinegar,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  produced  by  a 
variety  of  methods,  is  one  of  the  oldest  condiments  of  the 
world.  We  read  of  it  in  the  Bible  History  of  Ruth 
(Ruth  ii.  14),  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  x.xvii. 
34  and  48),  but  the  "vinegar"  here  mentioned  is  pro- 
bably rather  a  sour  wine  than  what  we  strictly  understand 
by  the  term.  This  remark  may  possibly  apply  to  many 
passages  in  old  authors  where  our  translation  of  the  word 
"vinegar"  is  hardly  the  correct  one;  though  practically 
sour  wine  ( Vin  aigre),  if  it  has  undergone  fermentation,  is 
vinegar ;  and  we  must  remember  that  the  ancients  well 
knew  that  the  juices  of  fruits,  after  becoming  vinous,  i.e., 
alcoholic  from  fermentation,  were  subject  to  another 
cliange  by  which  they  were  rendered  sour.  Vinegar  was 
in  use  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Classic  times.  The 
Roman  soldiery  when  campaigning  mixed  it  with  water  as 
their  ordinary  drink,  and  we  all  know  the  myth  of  Hannibal 
forcing  a  pass  for  his  army  through  the  rocks  of  the  Alps 
by  the  application  to  them  of  vinegar.  In  later  day.i, 
Frederick  the  Great  had  each  soldier  supplied  with  it,  and 
doubtless  its  use  preserved  thousands  of  men  from  the 
deadly  effects  of  forced  marches  and  unmcdicated  ditch 
water. 

All  liquids  capable  of  x-inous  fermentation  may  be  made 
to  produce  vinegar,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  sugar  is  first 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  alcohol,  by  oxidation,  into 
acetU  acid—xhf:  acid  of  pure  vinegar.  It  is  to  the  presence 
of  this  volalWe  ^ma^Ve  ttiit  vinegar  mainly  owes  its  aroma 
and  pungency. 
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Vinegars  may  be  classified  according  to  their  different 
sources ;  but,  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  various  processes  used  in  their  produc- 
tion. Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
malt  vinegar  a  mixture  of  malt  and  unmalted  grain  is 
mashed  with  hot  water,  and  the  resulting  wort  fermented, 
as  in  the  common  process  of  brewing.  The  liquor  is  then 
run  into  barrels,  placed  endways,  tied  over  with  coarse 
canvas,  and  arranged  side  by  side  in  darkened  chimbers, 
moderately  heated  by  a  stove,  and  freely  supplied  with  air. 
Here  it  remains  till  the  acetous  fermentation  is  nearly 
complete,  which  usually  occupies  several  weeks,  or  even 
months.  The  newly  formed  vinegar  is  next  run  off  into 
two  large  tuns,  furnished  with  false  bottoms,  on  which 
some  "  rape "  (the  pressed  cake  from  making  domestic 
wines,  or  the  green  twigs  or  cuttings  of  vines),  is  placed. 
One  of  these  vessels  is  wholly,  and  the  other  only  about 
three-fourths  filled.  The  fermentation  recommences,  and 
the  acetification  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  tun,  and  the  liquor  it  contains  consequently 
matures  the  sooner.  When  fit  for  sale,  a  portion  of  the 
vinegar  is  withdrawn  from  the  smaller  quantity,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  a  like  quantity  from  the  full  tun,  and 
this  in  its  turn  is  refilled  from  the  barrels  before  noticed. 
This  process  is  carried  on  with  a  number  of  tuns  at  once, 
which  are  all  worked  in  pairs.  This  vinegar  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of 
l-ioooth  part  of  which  is  allowed  by  law.  Malt  vinegar 
in  this  country  is  darkened  in  colour  by  caramel  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  consumers. 

Wine  (French)  vinegar  is  prepared  in  wine  countries 
from  grape  juice,  and  inferior  new  wines,  worked  up  with 
wine-lees,  by  a  nearly  similar  process  to  that  adopted  for 
malt  vinegar.  That  prepared  from  white  wine  (white  wine 
vinegar)  is  the  most  esteemed.  It  is  purer  and  pleasanter 
than  malt  vHnegar,  and  it  usually  contains  from  5  to  6" 
of  acetic  acid.  Wine  vinegar  is  of  course  cither  white  or 
red,  according  to  the  colour  ot  iVic  wvnc  Vxom  'nVvSc^  'W.  "i» 
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prepared.  It  is  held  to  be  superior  to  the  other  Icinds  of 
vinegar,  as  It  contains  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  wine 
from  which  it  has  been  made.  It  is  sometimes  flavoured 
by  the  addition  of  the  wine,  the  presence  of  the  alcohol 
increasing  its  aroma  and  pungency. 

The  German,  or  "  quick-method  "  of  making  vinegar  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  acctiflcation  is  the  mere  ojtidiition 
of  alcohol  in  contact  with  oi^anic  matter.  Hence,  by 
employing  dilute  alcohol,  or  liquors  containing  it,  and  by 
vastly  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  liquid  exposed  to  the 
air  at  a  proper  temperature,  the  period  occupied  in  acetiR- 
cation  may  be  greatly  reduced.  The  process  is  conducted 
in  large  vats,  capable  of  each  holding  from  6,000  to  10,000 
gallons  of  wash  ;  each  vat  is  half  filled  with  the  liquid  to 
be  acetified,  and  the  upper  half  with  bundles  of  birch, 
such  as  are  in  general  use  for  broomsL  The  pump  in  the 
centre  elevates  the  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  its  rotative 
motion,  disperses  it  in  a  shower  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
of  birch,  and  in  descending  through  the  .same  it  is  met 
by  a  small  ascending  current  of  atmospheric  air,  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  multiplied  surfaces  of  the  liquor 
trickling  through  the  twigs,  speedily  acetifies  it ;  the  whole 
being  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat  by  a  steam-pipe  of  pure 
tin  passing  through  the  vat.  The  acettfication  is  generally 
completed  in  twenty  days,  but  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  proportion  of  birch  to  tlic  wort  to  be  acetified  ;  and  the 
whole  operation,  mechanical  and  chemical,  being  performed 
by  steam,  no  manual  labour  of  any  kind  is  required,  save 
the  occasional  inspection  by  the  manager  to  ascertain  when 
the  process  is  finished. 

Vinegar  is  frequently  prepared  on  a  laqjc  scale  from 
sugar,  beet,  and  cider,  as  also  occasionally  from  fruits  other 
than  the  apple,  as  pears,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  The 
vinegar  made  from  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  malic  acid.  Dr.  Stcnhouse 
has  even  recommended  the  use  of  seaweed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vinegar.  This,  when  subjected  to  fermentation, 
with  Ihe  adii'rtion  o^V\me.V\«^is.wjSaL\RA\\TO,«.N«V*RKmay 
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be  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  furnishing  a  more 
or  less  pure  acetic  add. 

By  submitting  wine  or  malt  vinegar  to  distillation,  the 
acetic  acid  and  all  the  volatile  constituents  are  obtained  in 
the  distillate,  which  is  known  as  distilled  vinegar.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  vinegar  thus 
obtained  is  always  weaker  than  that  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  this  because  the  boiling-point  of  vinegar  ts 
higher  than  that  of  water.  Tlie  distilled  vinegar  of  wine 
often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  various  flavoured,  or  spiced  vinegars  used  as  con- 
diments, but  mainly  employed  in  cookery,  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles,  such  as  tarragon,  chili,  capsicum, 
horse-radish,  garlic,  &c.,  &c. ;  while  the  flavoured  vinegars 
known  as  raspberry,  cowslip,  &c.,  &c.,  are  merely  bever- 
ages ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  sugar  added  to  them  is 
in  a  great  measure  converted  into  vinegar,  while  the  fruits 
contribute  in  some  cases  a  proportion  of  it,  but  chiefly 
their  peculiar  flavour. 

Nearly  all  vinegar  manufacturers  supply  at  least  four 
dificrent  strengths  or  qualilies  of  common  vinegar,  but  as 
the  numbers  attached  to  their  productions  do  not  indicate 
absolute  but  relative  strengths,  the  vinqjars  of  diflTcrent 
makers  having  the  same  number  vary  considerably  in  tlie 
amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in  them.  Good  vinegar 
should  contain  5  per  cent  of  anhydrous  or  pure  acetic  acid. 
The  principal  adulterations  of  vinegar  arc,  according  to 
Dr.  Hassall,  with  water,  sulphuric  acid,  burnt  sugar,  and 
sometimes  with  acrid  substances,  as  chiliea  and  gr;iins  of 
paradise,  and  also  with  acetic  and  pyroligneous  acid$.  The 
water  is  added  to  increase  its  bulk,  sulphuric  acid  and  acrid 
substances  to  make  it  pungent,  and  burnt  sugar  to  restore 
the  colour  lost  by  dilution.  Some  of  the  vinegars  sold  at 
small  huckster's  shop*,  and  at  oyster  stalls,  consist  of  litllc 
else  than  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  coloured  with 
burnt  sugar.  Now,  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  locx)  of  vinegar,  and  it  U  oti'i.-j  >«"wct\ 
the  quantity  exceeds  tliat  amoutvX  t.\\a\.  \V  tauXjc  coft-sv^w^A 
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as  an  adulteration  ;  and  this  it  very  frequently  does.  The 
use  of  this  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  permitted  on  the 
plea,  urged  by  the  manufacturer,  that  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  vinegar  kccp^  That  it  is  not  requisite  to 
the  preservation  of  well-made  vinegar  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  several  manufacturers,  especially  those 
who  make  use  of  the  quick  vinegar  process,  do  not  use 
sulphuric  acid  at  all ;  and  yet  the  vin^ar  made  by  them 
keeps  perfectly  welL  As  has  already  been  noticed,  the 
same  practice  prevails  in  the  article  vinegar  as  in  mustard  ; 
no  less  than  four,  and  even  five  qualities  of  vinegar  being 
made,  differing  only  in  strength.  The  consequence  of 
this  system  is,  tliat  of  vinegar  bought  at  several  different 
shops,  some  will  be  found  to  contain  two  or  three  times 
less  acetic  acid,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  vinegar,  than 
others,  although  the  same  price  is  paid  for  them  all.  This 
system,  therefore,  affords  great  facilities  for  imposition. 
Very  commonly,  after  the  manufacture  of  the  vinegar  has 
been  complclcd,  the  strength  is  brought  up  by  an  addition 
of  acetic  acid.  Dr.  Hassall  is  of  opinion  th.it  this  practice 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  To  aliow  of  this 
addition  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid  and  water  really  constituted  vinegar,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  since  genuine  vinegar  contains  extractive 
matters  of  different  kinds  as  well  as  certain  volatile  princi- 
ples, and  which  affect  both  the  aroma  and  the  flavour. 
Other  adulterations  described  in  books,  the  majority  of 
which  are  probably  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  consist  in  the 
addition  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  tartaric  acids,  alum, 
salt,  spurge  flax,  mustard,  pellitory,  and  long  pepper. 
Vinegar  is  not  unfrequently  contaminated  with  arsenic,  this 
being  introduced  through  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its 
adulteration. 

Notwithstanding  these  adulterations,  many  of  which  Dr. 
Hassall  detected  in  the  samples  he  analysed,  vinegar  of 
excellent  qualit>'  and  at  a  moderate  price  may  now  be 
obtained  in  every  part  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  it  at  home ;  but  the  following  receipt  will 
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produce  it ;  vit,  i  gallon  or  water,  \\  lU  of  raw  sugar,  and 
i  pint  of  ycasL  At  a  temperature  of  So'  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently acid  in  three  or  four  days  to  be  drawn  off.  when  an 
ounce  of  cut  raisins  and  the  like  weight  of  cream  of  tartar 
should  be  added,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  sweet  taste  will 
have  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  bottled. 
A  more  simple  method  for  the  production  of  a  small  quantity 
is  to  procure  the  vinegar  plant  (PmicillimK  glaucuttt) 
and  place  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  sugar  in  a  warm  place 
for  a  few  days.  The  same  plant  will  continue  to  increase 
and  may  be  used  again  and  again  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  production  of  vinegar  from  any  saccharine  material  is 
accompanied  by  a  fungoid  plant,  so  that  vinegar  produced  in 
the  purest  manner  from  wine-lees  deposit  a  material  called 
"Motlier  of  Vinegar,"  whidi  is  a  mycoderm,  Mkodermi 
vini,  and  when  added  to  weak  alcohol  produces  vinegar. 
It  consists  of  cellulose  and  a  nitrt^enous  principle.  The 
process  has,  however,  some  connection  with  the  extractive 
substance  of  plants,  for  when  that  of  wine  is  lost  by  age  the 
acetous  fermentation  is  not  easily  produced.  Among  the 
most  reliable  vinegars  now  offered  to  the  public  are  those 
bearing  the  names  of  Champion,  Sarson,  and  of  Messrs. 
Hilts  and  Underwood. 

The  medical  use  of  vinegar  is  well  known,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  it  was  in  the 
generations  which  have  immediately  preceded  us,  its  value 
as  a  remedy  for  hiccough,  blood-spitting,  and,  when  boiled 
with  honey,  as  a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  or  as  a  mixture  for 
cough,  not  being  so  fully  recognised  as  it  once  was.  Its 
use,  however,  for  A]>r3ins  and  brui.ses,  for  its  cooling  and 
reviving  properties  when  applied  to  the  face  of  persons 
suffering  from  great  heat  or  from  fainting,  is  fully  acknow> 
Icdgud,  while  for  toilet  and  veterinary  purposes  (if  it  be  not 
wanting  in  gooil  taste  to  class  these  together)  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  it  docs  good  service.  Nor  should 
its  value  as  an  antiseptic  and  food  preservative  be  foi^ttcn, 
its  efficacy  in  reference  to  "soused"  or  "pickled"  fish 
being  very  marked. 
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But  it  is  with  the  use  and  value  of  vinegar  as  one  of  our 
common  condiments-^a  member  of  the  domestic  cruet- 
stand — that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  widely  spread  craving  for  more  or  less 
of  palpable  acid  of  some  kind  or  other  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  almost  all  countries  of  the  world.  The  total 
quantity  of  vinegar  con.sumed  in  this  country  is  much 
greater  tlian  is  usually  supposed,  especially  among  those 
whom  we  term  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  latter,  who  have  probably  been  led  to 
use  it  extensively  as  a  kind  of  set-off  to  their  tasteless  and 
distasteful  food.  It  m.iy,  therefore,  be  ranked  as  a  valuable 
food  accessory,  second,  perhaps,  only  to  salt  When  taken 
in  small  quantities  acetic  acid,  if  not  too  strong,  exercises  a 
digestive  influence  upon  the  gelatinous  constituent  of  the 
harder  portion  of  meat.  Cold  meat  creates  a  demand  for 
some  such  solvent,  and  pickles,  in  which  vinegar  is  the 
principal  element,  supply  this  requirement. 

Vinegar  also,  especially  when  combined  with  oil,  enables 
uncooked  vegetable  matter  to  be  digested  by  thousands 
who  could  not  tolerate  raw  vegetables  without  it ;  the 
acjdity  of  the  vinegar  being  counteracted  to  some  extent 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  oil,  while  the  oil  is  rendered  more 
palatable  by  tlie  vinegar,  and  in  addition  to  its  food  value 
Mts  as  a  mechanical  lubricant  to  the  intestines.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  although  the  acetic  acid  is  transformed 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  so  far  is  a  food,  it  would  be  a  refine- 
ment to  say  that  vinegar  supplies  nutritive  materials  ;  iind 
therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  go  further  than  to  say  that  its  chief 
and  almost  sole  use  b  to  flavour  food  and  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  taste. 

As  in  the  case  of  mustard  and  pepper  wc  must  not 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  the 
particular  kinds  of  food  with  which  vinegar  is  most  appro- 
priately eaten.  Qiacun  d  songo^t;  but  few  of  us  would  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  author  of  "Bokeof  Nurture" 
quoted  in  the  two  previous  chapters  who  suggests  it  as  a 
condiment  for  S'^ac  ^g.QosV  m\6.  tt«s\\«rfi  v^wia.  \»a?i:\. 
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though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  use  it  with  the  latter 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  horse-radish  sauce  and  beet- 
root 

Like  several  other  condiments,  vioesar  is  mentioned  in 
the  old  dramatists,  and  has  in  many  nations  given  rise  to 
proverbs,  proverbial  sayings  and  metaphorical  expressions. 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 
(ill  4),  says  "  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant 
there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't"  In  the  Merchant  0/ 
Venice  (i,  i)  Salarino  speaks  of  human  beings  c^  "  vinegar 
aspect"  And  so  we  have  the  expression  now  of  "a  sour 
look."  Both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was  the 
same  metaphorical  use  of  vin^ar,  but  with  the  latter  the 
word  acetum  (vinegar)  had  metaphorically  not  only  a  bad 
meaning  but  a  good  one  ;  at  least  as  we  gather  from 
Plautus  it  was  used  something  like  sal  ^salt}  to  signify 
"  pungent  wit." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SAUCES — PICK  LES — CUR  R I ES— SPICES. 

Having  now  passed  in  review  the  cotidiments  which  are 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  our  cruet  stands,  and  in  most 
general  use,  a  few  concluding  words  in  reference  to  some 
few  other  food  accessiiries  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
Their  name  is  "Legion,"  if  the  word  condiment  be  taken  to 
include  all  "  substances  used  with  food  to  season  or  improve 
its  flavour,  or  to  render  it  more  wliolesomc  and  digcstil)Ie  ; " 
but,as  intimated  in  the  Introduction,  such  a  wide  field  as 
this  could  never  be  covered  in  a  handbook  like  the  present, 
which  has  already  exceeded  the  space  originally  contem- 
plated. 

Sauces  are  certainly  condiments  in  the  sense  of  the 
word,  as  signifying  "  concoctions,"  or  combinations  of 
various  substances  which  make  a  homogeneous  whole 
In  classic  times  pungent  sauces  were  considered  as 
necessary  for  most  kinds  of  fish,  as  they  are  now,  and 
Greek  and  Romans  boits  vivants  were  very  particular 
about  their  gartim  and  aUc.  Iloth  these  celebrated 
sauces  were  manufactured  from  fish,  and  salt  of  a  highly 
aromatized  kind  was  very  largely  used  in  their  production. 
Garum  was  originally  made  from  a  fish  called  by  the 
Greeks  garon,  but  only  known  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  day  as 
a  sauce.  That  manufactured  from  the  mackerel  of  New 
Carthage,  and  further  named  "garum  socicrum,"  (AlHos' 
Sauce)  in  supposed  compliment  to  the  Spaniards,  then 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  was  reckoned  the  best  Strabo 
bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Carlhagena  sauce ; 
but  the  article  soon  came  to  be  imitated  in  Italy  out  of 
Campanian  scombers,  and  other  sea  fish,  till,  as  the  demand 
increased,  a  ^tca.\  vM^tA-j  dl  iv^'j"  uam.vs-s.'c&s.  i:»r>k.  %*»  tm 
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trfTered  to  the  Latin  public,  cacli  bearing  on  the  bottle  a 
label  with  the  old  name,  and  pretending  to  be  concocted 
form  the  original  recipe.  These  imitations,  as  we  learn,  were 
of  very  unequal  merit,  the  liquor  sometimes  running  thick 
and  turbid,  as  the  epithet  applied  to  it,  facosum,  sufficiently 
indicates ;  but  in  general,  though  varying  greatly  in  taste, 
quality,  consistence  and  colour,  they  were  defecated  and 
clear.  Garum  was  everywhere  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  notwithstanding  the  number  of  difTcrent  fish  (ised  in 
the  preparation,  tlic  demand  was  so  constant  that  dealers 
sought  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  heighten  the  flavour, 
by  mixing  with  it  a  variety  of  other  fluid  ingredients,  as  oil, 
wine,  vinegar  and  waters.  Hence  recognised  "brands," 
took  the  several  names  of  "claioganim,"  "oinogarum," 
"  oxygarurn,"  and  "  hydrogaruni,"  which  were  used  not 
only  as  fish  sauces,  but  as  liqueurs  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
and  we  are  told — 

*  That  all  the  topers,  to  prepare  'cm, 
DiAtik  every  man  his  glass  of  g.-uTini." 

Some  garum,  of  an  expensive  kind,  costing,  as  Pliny  tcll3 
us,  as  much  as  five  hundred  sesterces  a  gallon,  was  made 
from  the  blood  of  the  thunny  and  other  fish,  and  those  who 
made  a  present  of  a  flask  of  it  to  friends,  generally  took 
care  to  allude  to  its  value : — 

•  Of  scomber's  precious  blood  I  send 
A  giwHiii'd  botllc  to  my  friend  ; 
Cosily  and  thick,  the  lasl  that  dript 
From  bleeJiDg  gills  and  enirails  lipt." 

Alec,  like  garum.  was  at  once  the  name  of  a  fish  ant!  of 
a  sauce  made  from  it.  This  differed  from  the  garum  only 
in  being  thicker,  being  generally  made  from  the  dregs  and 
feculence  which  remained  after  the  garum  liquor  had  been 
decanted  ofl"  clear.  The  fish  originally  used  for  this  sauce 
is  said  to  have  been  the  "  halccula,"  though  many  other 
smalt  species  were  afterwards  pressed  into  the  service,  salt 
being  largely  employed.  The  halccula  was  a  small  and 
comjiaratively   worthless    fish   tot    caXm^,  \w.\.  -A  ^x^awt. 
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flavour,  and  dissolving  in  brine  more  readily  than  any 
other.  Thus  it  corresponds  with  the  anchovy,  and  its 
identity  with  this  fish  seems  further  established  by  the  fact 
that  the  modern  Italian  name  of  the  little  clepea  is  alieiy 
which  looks  like  the  melting  down  oUiaUcula  into  soft  Latin. 
If  this  be  so,  we  have  many  centuries  ago  the  "original" 
anchovy  sauce.  Garum  was  still  in  Bclon's  day  manufac* 
turcd  by  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  revive  ancient  sauces  in  modern  times  : 
and  Rondolet,  in  particular  of  one,  bearing,  he  says,  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  those  gone  by.  His  plan  in 
preparing  it  was  to  macerate  anchovies  in  oil  and  vinegar, 
well  spiced  and  seasoned  with  chopped  parsley  over  a  slow 
fire,  till  the  whole  was  dissolved.  He  writes  of  hi3"oxy- 
gerum"  with  enthusiasm,  declaring  it  "wholesome  and 
savoury,  and  fit  to  set  before  a  king." 

The  sauces  offered  to  the  British  public  arc  of  such 
"infinite variety  "that we  might  almost  say — "quei  homin4S 
lot  sauces."  The  names  of  many  are  very  familiar,  owing 
to  extensive  advertisement,  often  accompanied  with  clever 
artistic  illustration.  Several  have  quite  a  history  attached 
to  them  as  regards  their  "invention,"  and  possess  a  distinc- 
tive character ;  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
many  of  them  are  "  very  much  alike."  This  likeness  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  so  many  popular  sauces, 
made  not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent,  is  soy. 
This  useful  condiment  is  prepared  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  from  the  fruit  of  the  Soja  htspida,  which  holds  an 
important  place  among  the  oil-yielding  plants.  The  sauce 
is  prepared  by  boiling  the  beans  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
roughly-ground  barley  or  wheat,  and  leaving  it  covered  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  ferment  Salt  is  then  added  in 
quantity  equal  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  afterwards 
water,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  at  least  once  daily  for  two 
months,  when  the  liquid  is  poured  ofT,  squeeiied,  filtered, 
and  preserved  in  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  becomes 
brighter  and  clearer  by  long  keeping.  In  tlie  London 
market  the  Qiiviese  so-j  UlOcwa  a.  \w{j>fcx  v^w«,  -Axmn  ^t* 
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Japanese,  its  quotation  being  from  about  2s.  ^d.  to  3«,  per 
gallon. 

A  famous  wit  and  gourmet,  when  dining  in  company 
with  three  most  distinguished  men  of  science,  is  recorded 
by  Brillat-Savarin  to  have  said  : — "  I  consider  the  discovery 
of  a  new  dish  as  a  far  more  interesting  event  than  the 
discovery  of  a  star  ;  for  dishes  increase  the  sum  of  human 
enjoyment,  whereas  there  are  always  plenty  of  stars  to  be 
seen."  The  inventor  of  a  really  new  sauce  would  win  the 
suffrages  of  the  gastronomic  world,  and  for  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  a  benefactor  to  his  species  ;  though  we  must  not 
forget  the  old  adage  that  "  hunger  is  the  best  sauce." 

Sauces  of  all  kinds  offer  great  facilities  for  adulteration, 
and  for  production  from  worthless  or  unwholesome  sub- 
stances. The  foolish  notion  that  soy  is  often  obtaioed 
from  a  decoction  of  black -beetles  or  cockroaches  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning ;  but  treacle  and  salt  arc  employed  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  spurious  article.  In  anchovy  and  other 
red  sauces  and  pastes  "  bole  armenian  "  is  used  for  colour- 
ing purposes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  it  was  some  years 
ago.  The  ferruginous  substance  just  named  is  a  natural 
earth,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  : 
but  frequently  an  article  is  made  in  imitation  of  it,  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  Of  this  red 
earth  or  dirt,  as  much  as  from  lo  to  15  lbs.  have  been 
added  to  100  gallons  of  anchovy  sauce.  Perceiving  clearly 
the  evils  connected  with  the  employment  of  artificial  colour- 
ing matters,  many  of  the  most  respectable  manufacturers 
have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  abandoned  their  use,  except 
in  the  case  of  anchovy  sauce,  which  they  state  to  be  almost 
unsaleable  without  a  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter. 
The  difference  between  the  ordinary  coloured,  and  the  un- 
coloured  sauce  is  very  striking,  the  former  bang  bright  red, 
and  the  latter  of  a  dull  pinkish  colour.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  colouring  matter  involves  considerations  of  cleanliness, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  anchov>'  sauce.  The 
quantity  of  refuse  and  dirt  in  the  fish  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared is  very  great,  and  they  ate  citccetfmi^'j  &,^\K.>ia.  A 
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femoval.  Hence  the  use  of  bole  armcnian  to  conceal  them. 
But  though  some  manufacturers  have  spared  no  labour  to 
produce  a  first-class  uncolourcd  article  of  improved  quality 
and  flavour,  buyers  have  persistently  refused  to  give  up  tlie 
old  tradition. 

Another  sauce  of  a  very  unreliable  character  is  walnut 
ketchup.  Large  quantities  of  this  on  cliemical  examina- 
tion  are  found  to  abound  witli  copper.  Indeed  this 
condiment  is  said  to  be  often  notliing  else  than  the  residue 
left  behind  after  the  process  employed  for  obL-iining 
distilled  vinegar,  subsequently  diluted  with  a  decoction  of 
the  outer  green  husk,  and  seasoned  with  allspice,  cayenne 
pepper,  piniento,  onions,  and  common  salt.  Mushroom 
ketchup  also  is  often  very  doubtful  as  to  its  origin,  being 
not  unfrequently  quite  innocent  of  mushrooms,  Botli  these 
commodities  are  better  made  at  home  from  recipes  given 
in  standard  cookery  books,  or  obtained  direct  from  some 
farmhousewhcrc  they  pride  themselves  on  producing  genuine 
ketchups.  Dwellers  in  London,  and  other  targe  centres  of 
population  should,  however,  be  on  their  guard  a|;ain<it 
"young  men  from  the  country,"  and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
against  old  men  and  women  too,  with  an  assumed  rural  look 
and  dress  who  occasionally  call  from  house  to  house  in 
quiet  streets,  and  offer  "  real  farm  house- made  ketchups  "  at 
a  very  tempting  price.  The  ketchup  Li  "  home-made  "  cer- 
tainly, but  is  manufactured  in  Whitechapcl,  Bcrmondsey,  or 
some  such  locality. 

As  a  rule,  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  sauce  taken  with 
fish  or  meat  is  not  unwholesome,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
as  by  giving  a  relish  to  food,  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  and, 
as  a  stimulant,  assists  the  digestion  of  pcrsoiui  in  a  normal 
state  of  health. 

Much  that  applies  to  sauces  applies  to  pickles,  which 
are  a  valuable  food  accessory,  especially  to  the  humbler 
members  of  the  community,  who  cat  a  great  deal  of  cheese; 
and  a  variety  of  food  which  requires  the  addition  of 
condiments  in  some  form  or  other.  It  stands  to  reason, 
however,  thai  \oo  Ivct  a  \iw;  "a^  ■^OA-a  nM.'A.\ift.\'K>jM,=«iMa, 
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in  many  ways,  particularly  if  they  are  cheap  pickles  of 
inferior  vegetables  put  up  with  inferior  vinegar,  and  adul- 
terated with  copper.  Moreover,  pickles  in  themselves  are 
not  very  digestible. 

It  might  be  thought  that  all  must  be  straiglitTorward 
as  regards  the  vegetables  used  ;  but  "  gherkins,"  on  close 
examination,  sometimes  tuni  out  to  be  but  shrivelled  or 
sliced  cucumbers :  "  j'oung  tender  beans "  to  be  old  and 
tough  ;  the  "cauliflowers"  to  have  run  to  seed,  and  the 
"red  cabbage"  to  be  nothing  more  than  white  cabbaf^e 
turned  into  red  by  colouring  matter,  as  a  dyer  would 
change  the  colour  of  a  dress  ;  while  vegetable  marrows 
and  sliced  turnips  sometimes  do  duty  for  more  aristocratic 
vegetables. 

Out  the  adulteration  of  pickles  is  of  more  consequence, 
as  this  is  a  question  of  the  quality  and  composition  of  the 
vinegar  used,  and  the  means  emploj'ed  for  preserving  and 
heightening  the  colour  of  green  pickles.  From  Accum's 
well-known  work  "  Death  in  the  Pot."  the  following 
information  is  given  in  reference  to  the  "greening"  of 
pickles :  "  Vegetable  substances  preserved  in  the  state 
called  pickles,  by  means  of  the  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar, 
whose  sale  frequently  depends  greatly  upon  a  fine  lively 
green  colour,  and  the  consumption  of  which,  by  seafaring 
people  in  particular,  is  prodigious,  are  sometimes  intention* 
ally  coloured  by  means  of  copper.  Gherkins,  French 
beans,  samphire,  the  green  pods  of  capsicum,  and  many 
other  vegetable  substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  expected, 
are  met  with  impregnated  with  this  metal.  Numerous 
fatal  consequences  are  known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use 
of  these  stimulants  to  the  palate,  to  whicli  the  fresh  and 
pleasing  hue  has  been  impurtcd  according  to  the  deadly 
formula  laid  down  in  some  modeni  cookery  books,  such  as 
boiling  the  pickle  with  halfpence,  or  suffering  them  to 
suind  for  a  considerable  period  in  "  brazen  vessels."  In 
some  cases  copper,  usually  the  suljihate,  commonly  known 
as  blue  stone,  is  added  direct  to  the  vinegar.  More  fre- 
qaently,  however,  no  direct  add\tiov\  o^  tOTjijei'wi.WiaAc  ,■*««&- 
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a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  metal  in  the  form  of  an  acetate, 
is  obtained  by  the  repeated  boiling  of  the  vinegar  in  copper 
\^^seis ;  hut  since  vinegar  is  so  frequently  adulterated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  copper  is  generally  formed  as  well. 
Thus  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  the  coppt-r 
is  added  direct  to  the  pickles,  or  whether  it  is  taken  from 
the  copper  utensils  by  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  vin^ar. 

The  presence  of  copper  in  pickles  can  of  course  be 
detected  by  various  chemical  tests,  but  it  is  often  un- 
mistakably indicated  by  their  colour.  When  the  house- 
keeper makes  her  own  pickles,  they  are  usually  of  a  yellow 
colour  rather  than  green,  but  as  exhibited  in  shop  windows 
they  frequently  present  a  vivid  bluish-green  colour,  more 
intense  than  that  of  the  fresh  vegetables,  Wlicncver 
pickles  are  of  a  very  decided  green,  they  will  almost  always 
be  found  to  contain  copper,  but  when  they  are  yellowish  or 
brownish-green,  copper  is  not  present.  Vinegar  of  good 
quality  ought  to  contain  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  pure 
aoetic  acid  ;  but  the  vinegar  with  pickles  has  often  been 
found  of  a  very  weak  description,  the  percentage  of  acetic 
acid  ranging  from  i"48  to  2-9i.  Of  course  it  is  an 
adulteration  when  free  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  propor- 
tion allowed  by  law  in  vinegar  is  found  in  picklesL 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  practice  of  "greening"  them 
has  very  generally  been  abandoned.  The  productions  of 
liigh-class  manufacturers,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  may  be  thorouglily  depended  on. 

Pickle-making,  it  appears,  is  to  a  great  extent  indepen- 
dent of  the  seasons ;  and  most  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pickles  may  be  made  at  any  period  of  the  year,  as  manu- 
facturers keep  a  large  stock  of  various  vegetables  immersed 
in  brine.  They  arc  thus  enabled  to  put  up  a  regular 
quantity  of  pickles  daily,  and  to  meet  a  sudden  demand 
for  any  special  kind.  Perhaps  the  vegetables  would  be 
better  roughly  stored  in  vinegar,  but  brine  is  used  for  the 
sake  of  economy. 
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Curries  form  as  it  were  a  class  to  themselves,  and  a  long 
chapter  would  not  exhaust  the  subject  of  their  composition. 
Curry  powder  is  certainly  a  condiment,  or  food  accessory, 
and  not  a  food.  Several  ingredients  enter  into  its  con- 
coction ;  that  of  good  quality  containing  turmeric,  black- 
pepper,  coriander  seeds,  cayenne,  fenugreek,  cardamoms, 
cumin,  ginger,  allspice  and  cloves.  Of  these  different 
manufacturers  use  different  proportions.  The  famous 
Ceylon  curry  powder  is  said  by  Dr.  Balfour  to  have  the 
following  ratlier  indefinite  composition  : — A  piece  of  green 
ginger,  two  fragments  of  garlic,  a  few  coriander  and  cumin 
seeds,  six  small  onions,  one  dry  chili,  eight  peppercorns,  a 
small  piece  of  turmeric,  half  a  dessert-spoonful  of  butter, 
half  a  cocoanut,  and  half  a  lime.  Curry  powder  seems  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  poorer  natives  of  India  and  the 
East,  who  are  enabled  to  live  almost  entirely  on  rice  flavoured 
with  a  few  pinches  of  the  condiment.  In  this  country, 
though  much  might  be  advanced  in  its  favour,  it  is 
hardly  ever  used  by  the  poorer  classes.  Some  years 
ago  the  benevolent  Duke  of  Norfolk  urged  its  use  in  times 
of  distress,  but  in  vain.  But  curry  in  England  and  curry 
in  India  arc  two  very  different  things,  the  latter  whenever 
possible  being  made  with  freshly  bruised  ingredients.  The 
great  principle  of  curry  making  in  the  East  seems  to  be 
the  employment  of  cayenne  to  give  heat,  of  fruit  to  give 
acid,  and  of  raisins  or  sugar  to  give  sweetness. 

Curry  powder  is  another  of  those  articles  which  lends 
itself  easily  to  adulteration,  which  is  cDcctcd  by  any  starch 
or  farina,  or  any  vegetable  substance  added  for  the  sake 
of  bulk  and  weight,  or  added  mineral  matters,  especially 
those  employed  in  the  coloration  of  cayenne. 

But  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  frcsh-raadc 
curries  to  those  prepared  with  the  ordinary  curry  powders 
of  commerce,  many  excellent  varieties  of  the  latter,  and  of 
substances  curried  in  tins,  arc  to  be  procured  in  this 
country.  For  instance,  the  well-known  tinned  curries  of 
Mr.  Halford,  once  chef  to  Lord  Dalhousic  when  Govcnvoi^ 
General  of  India,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  so  exact  arc 
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they  to  the  "  native "  patlem  ;  and  visitors  to  tlie  Health 
Exhibition  will  find  "something  to  their  advantage  "  at  the 
stands  of  Mr.  W.  Bowden,  of  Mr.  Kdmunds,  and  of  Messrs. 
Wix  &  Sons,  wheie  they  can  learn  much  in  the  matter  of 
curries,  chutnies,  sauces,  pickles,  and  condiments, generally  ; 
the  "  Kaisar-i-Ind  "Anglo-oriental  pickle,  and  the  "Cri- 
terion" sauce  of  the  last-named  firm  being  specially 
worthy  of  notice. 

Spices  form  another  large  class  of  condiments  in  the  wide 
acceptation  of  the  term.  They  were  highly  esteemed  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  in  very  early  times  were  a  principal 
article  of  merchandise.  They  were  also  accqjtable  presents 
even  to  a  king;  and  we  read  "neither  was  tlierc  any  such 
spfce  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  King  Solomon."  So  im- 
portant were  they  even  in  our  cold  climate,  that  in  our 
early  history  the  spiccry  was  a  special  department  of  the 
Court,  and  had  its  proper  officers.  They  were  necessarily 
rare  and  costly  in  the  14th  century,  since  they  were  im- 
ported from  the  Levant,  and  were  not  then  in  general  u.se. 
Chaucer  and  Wiclifie.  and  other  old  writers,  mention  many 
by  name;  and  among  the  recorded  ingredients  of  old 
recipes  we  find  cinnamon  or  canella,  mace  (macys),  cloves 
(cIowc),  galyngal,  ginger,  cubebs  ;  grains  of  paradise  (or  dc 
Parys),  nutmegs,  caraway,  and  sp)'kcnard  de  Spagne. 
These  and  many  others  are  still  in  use  among  us ;  but 
being  mostly  employed  for  culinary  purposa*  and  for 
flavouring  drinks,  they  hardly  come  under  that  class  of 
condiments  which  have  mainly  formed  the  subjects  ol  the 
preceding  pages. 
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Africa,  its  wines,  48J 

Albumen,  its  compusitinn,  2S2 

Alcoholic  Diinks,  455-514  1  winc^,  455-501 ;  beer,  501-510 ;  dtsljlled  ipirila, 

510-521 ;  liqueuis.  511-524 
Airced,  King,  quotation  from  his  translatina  of  '  Oroiius,'  499 
Alirnentary  canal,  diaerain  of  its  several  divisions,  J9 ;  »limfnt»ry  juieei  HI 

Ibe  pioducti  of  secreting  gliinds,  44-47 
Almond*,  their  com  position,  354 
America,  its  winci.  483 
Amreba,  263 

Andcrwn,  Mr.  Arthur,  6S1 
Animals,  difference  in  their  composition,  191 
Animil  bodies,  thrir  loss  of  matter,  5- to ;  iverage  amoual  of  tnch  Ion.  ti, 

13,  18  I  enetgy  <■[  the  body,  ll^lj  ;  food  u  the  soutee  of  energy,  19  ; 

■he    plant   in  lefetence   to  the  anim^.    19-31 ;  teal  of  the   oxidiilng 

procteses,  ■59-161 
Apple,  its  composition,  354 
Apiicots,  (heir  composition,  354 

Arac  (ank,  aiack,  arrack),  the  name  of  spirit  made  from  rice.  S^ 
Aitesian  wclli,  594 

Aoelli,  his  discovery  of  the  lactul  vestels  in  iMi,  43 
A«h,  z8s  ;  skeleton  ash,  333 
Alia,  itn  wines,  483,  4S3 

Atparagin.  n  nitrogenous  constiluent  of  politoet,  313 
Axparagiis,  its  compotition,  353 
Alkins-Clark  system,  for  water  purification,  614 
All*niic  IslaniU,  wines  produced  there,  479^  480 
Australia,  its  wines,  4S3 
AnilriB,  its  winci,  470 


Bacok,  its  composition,  349 

Ralfour,  Dr.,  composition  of  Ceylon  cuny  powdn,  7$3 

Banting  system,  383,  347,  J48 

Barley,  jtS,  319  ;  its  composition.  319,  353,  J04 

Bartoletus,  his  ditcoveiy  of  milk  aogui.  301 

Beans,  their  composition,  316,  353  ;  digestifaalily,  187,  411 

Ucaumont,  Dr.,  observations  carried  on  by  him  in  reference  to  the  digcililiiltty 

of  various  aliments,  90,  91,  tto,  393  ;  quotations  from.  103-106 
Beef,  i It  composition.  390.  291,  349;  dtgeU'tbWkV^,  v^i,  Vf^ 
*«^  33-  4'S  ■  process  of  its  mutuf&ctuTc,  yat-v*" 
VOU   SV. — H.    H.  "i  ^ 
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Beet,  iu  compwititm,  353 

B«l],  Messrs.,  676,  677 

Beinnti!,  Claude,  74,  t£] ;  hb  views  in  tererence  to  Ihe  noD-tttcMiion  of  the 

gastric  mueoui  membrane,  1 12  ;  in  reference  to  poncrearic  ferments,  tjft- 

'J9 :  'o  g'ycoeen,  159 ;  his  discovery  of  glycogen,  266 
Bi! berry,  its  compuMlion,  354 
Bile,  its  influence  in  digestion,  117-120 
Bilirubin,  cliirf  colouring  matter  of  llie  bile,  1 1 7.  llS 
Biliverclin,  tbe  green  cotouiing  miltcr  or  the  bile  oT  berbivorous  inimali,  III 
Blaelibciry,  its  composilion,  354 
Blane,  Sir  Giibeil,  his  work  '  DiseMcs  of  the  Fleet,' Kfctencc  therein  to  ihc 

antiscorbutic  properties  o(  Ihe  potato,  314 
Blodt,  lis  white  corpuscles  similar  in  3bE|>e,  structure,  and  •ulcmaliam  t«  tlw 

untebi,  364 
Brain,  ils  chemical  composition.  346 

Brandy,  as  made  fiLim  wine  in  Ihe  south  of  Fianoe,  5I4-530 
Bread,  3i&-3tS ;  iw  »cid  rescuon,  313  ;  iti  digettihilily,  187,  a88,  313,  430 1 

ils  composition,  314-;  ils  adultctatian,  314:  its  utlAcial  aeration,  313; 

chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  bread  ■making,  311 ;  pioccKi 

of  becoming  stile,  313 ;  presence  of  alcohol,  313  ;  of  alum,  314  j  leali 

foi  detection  of  alum  tlicrein.  314 
Brighi's  disease,  oigans  affected  thereby,  414  :  diet  suitable  for  this  diieate,  415 
Brillal-SBvarin,  his  work,  '  Phyiiologie  tin  Gout,'  347 
British  wines,  484-502 
Braihs,  436 

Buckland,  Dean,  quotation  from,  in  reference  to  wit,  666 
Buckwbeul  iiie.il,  its  compoiitioD  .  351 
Buddie,  Mr.  John  (ihe  late).  68a 
Buller.  306-309  !  iticompoiitionand  analysis,  307,  308,  351  ;  iti  digelttbilily, 

Bnllerine,  or  olco-margarin,  its  composition,  308,  351 
BullermQk,  ils  composition.  351 


Cabbaoe,  its  composition,  353 ;  dig^tibiliigr,  287 

Cafftine,  625 

Camden,  quotation  from,  6S6 

Candalle,  A.  de,  hii  opinion  of  Ihe  ori^o  of  wine.  4SG 

Capillary  attraction,  575-  S76 

Carageen  Mas;,  as  an  Article  of  diet,  437 

Carbohydrates,  xSo^  360,  3S5  :  theit  chief  sources  of  supply,  3IO-315  :  theit 

digestion,  aSo 
Carbon,  how  10  calculate  its  amounl  in  foods,  341 
Cartme,  M.,  tjuotation  from,  213;  his  menu  for  a  dinner,  236 
Cacioti,  their  composition.  353 :  dig^libllity,  187 
Cauliflower,  ils  composition,  353 

Cavendish,  his  experiment  with  reference  to  Ihe  com[ioiition  of  mlef ,  54O 
Celery,  Its  cnmposilion,  353  :  digestibility,  3S7 
CbccK,  lit  composition,  351 
Cbemlstry,  la  an  art  and  a  Kieocc,  J39 
Cbeny,  it*  compuiition,  354 
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1  coBpothlon,  354 
I  denlopmeDt  of  llic  embrj'o,  343  ;  ilignlibilily,  292 

Chicofy.  336,  337  ;  'W  compojition.  353 

Cii(K:a1»tc,  its  mode  of  preparsiion,  337,  338,  414,  425.  635 ;  iti  compoiicion 
338 

Chdnstciin.  r  conttituent  of  nerve  fibres,  tlS;  its  chemical  fonnula,  itS 

Chyme,  iis  definition,  to6 

Cider,  derivation  of  the  letm,  4S5 ;  its  manufftclntc,  485-48S 

C"Cii,  or  cuca,  a  leaf  chewed  by  the  natives  of  Soulh  America,  631 

Cocoa,  3a;  wiicre  cultivated,  337,  634;  iis  commercial  vsriclie),  337;  ll» 
gencrnl  eompoiition,  338.  634  ;  use  as  »  beverage,  424 

Cocon-nul,  its  composition,  354 

Codfish,  it5  anijysis,  296  ;  its  comi>05ition,  350 

CufTte,  32,  335,  336,  625-630 :  iis  eeaerel  composition,  33a,  627  ;  io  physio- 
logical effccis,  2S4.  330,  625 

Cola,  01  kob.  the  fniil  or  seeds  of  the  kola-ltee,  used  foi  chewing  by  the 
n«tiv(is  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  631,  631 

Colloids.  H  name  given  by  Ciah.-im  to  cerinin  liodieh  h*ving  little  or  no  power 
of  difFusing.  99 

Condiment*.  ii&-2yi 

Coolting,  on  the  Principles  of,  167-250;  iwioiluclory  rcmarki,  167-171  ;  the 
elements  of  cooking,  171,  172  1  ulcn&iU,  172-179;  the  veths  of  cookini; ; 
179-182 :  the  choice  and  prcservalion  of  tncals.  fiih.  &C.,  )S2'iS6  ;  to 
roosl,  187-1S9:  to  bake,  189,  190;  to  grill,  tgi  ;  10  fry,  191-1961  to 
boil,  196-2001  lo  simmer,  201-204;  'o  >''*  (i>oup>>),  205-214 ;  to  slew 
(Muces),  215-222;  to  liraiae,  222,  223;  to  baste,  223;  l«  hreiwn  and 
clarify,  224  ;  to  flavour.  224-233 ;  lo  serve.  233-237 ;  paste  and  paitiy, 
237-240  :  kickshaws,  or  ieri  d'auvrt.  240-243  :  salad*.  243-249 ;  eoii' 
eltiding  remark*,  249 

Corvisart,  is  lo  ihc  ptolcolytlc  acliun  ol  Iho  pancteas.  139 

Cream,  tu  comiiosidon,  351,  636 

Cremation,  537 

Crimea,  wine  produced  there,  481 

CtystalloiiU,  a  name  given  by  Ciraliatn  10  Mrisln  highly  dilTuHible  bodleK,  99 

Cuck     ..TivCoca. 

Cucumber,  its  compastlioD,  353 

Curranlt.  their  compo^lion,  354 

Cuiries,  783,  784 

Cyprus,  wines  prmlneeil  ihcre,  4S2 

Damsoks,  their  composition,  354 

Oauglish,  Dr.,  his  process  for  the  aeration  of  bread,  313 

Davit,  i^uotal ion  from  his  work,  'China,' 6tS 

Deglutition,  75-78 

Dental  formula,  52 

Dentrose,  or  grape  sugar,  iis  chemical  formula.  I47 

Dlabeles,  dietary  in  ibis  ciisease,  415,  416 

Dlaitalic  ferment,  70.  134- 136 

Dickinson,  Mr.  Joseph,  697,  725,  729 

Diet,  raiionale  of  «  mixed  diet,  23-25 :  effects  folloivinc  deiicieni  *nd  excel- 
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dve  diet,  33,  34  ;  coiutitutton  of  in  "  adequaie"  dlM,  96-49;  **  ■ 
iDElhoil  of  iiotting  disease,   339 ;   did  for  bnun  WMk,  346,  347 ;   far 

lobourcis,  JI4 ;  how  to  itduce  into  food  equivatrnti,  JJ9-34t  t  di«t  Hi 
dcvctoi>mc(j(.  J43  ;  standard  did  for  unliDAfy  iabiiuT,  J41 

Diet  in  lidaiiun  lo  Ifcaiih  aud  Work,  263- J48 ;  molecular  life,  263-365 ;  ieas»x- 
tXaits,  366 ;  fal-sloies,  idt ;  the  work  to  be  done,  267-170 :  a  waihenui- 
lical  form  uf  expresion  for  vuriuus  kinds  of  Uboiir,  37 1 -273  ;  diniioni  of 
^>oAs,  a74,  276  ;  water,  277-278  ;  eariiohydralci,  279,  »8o ;  fMs,  aSl, 
3S1 ;  nitrogcrious,  alhumenous,  or  mcdiy  subttance^,  2S2,  283  ;  aeccnory 
foods,— luxuriea,  2S4  1  mineinl  mailer.  iSj  :  digi^libitity  of  food,  iSb- 
*88 ;  meal,  289-295 ;  tiih.  296-298 ;  tinned  foods,  199,  300 ;  milk, 
301-305  ;  butlLT,  306-309  ;  bte.id-fliur,  Jio-Jrs  ;  oatmeal,  bailey  incfti, 
rye  mcai,  316-319;  niaiw  ut  luJian  coin,  3Z0,  321  j  rice,  321;  the 
|H>la(o,  323-525  ;  leguiiiiiious  vegelablis — peas — beans — IcniiJs,  326^32$; 
iuccoteiit  fruits  and  vegelab!e>,  329 :  aikaloid  holding  drinks,  330-338  ; 
piinciplesofdiel,  339-348;  appendix,  349-3S4 

Dijjcjilioa,  iii  iletiiiitiiin,  37  ;  >uivey  of  llie  whole  of  iti  proce^sea  in  the  intes- 
tines,  147-1491  abioiption  of  'm  ptoducis,   150-155:  its  impclfcclionh, 

2S& 

Digestion  and  ilic  DigesliYe  Organs,  Pliysioltigy  of,  s-r6i  ;  j^neral  introduc- 
tion. 5  :  (he  losies  of  the  aiiimal  body  and  their  amount ;  iheir  lelxlioii 
to  processes  of  oiiilatiun,  6-12  j  (hn  tmr^  of  the  body.  ii~i8:  the  food 
of  the  inimal  Imdy  the  source  of  ili  energy,  19  ;  the  plant  in  tefercncc  to 
the  animal,  19-21  :  classihcalion  of  the  orgxitii:  ennBliliients  of  food, 
31-23  •  rationale  of  a  mixed.  <liet,  23-25  ;  caluiimclrieal  value  of  foocli, 
35,  36  1  constitution  of  an  "  adequate  "  diet,  36-29  ;  the  prindpnl  feed- 
ttufft  examined.  29-33  :  efieeti  following  deficient  and  excessive  diet, 
33>  34  :  'lie  sensations  by  which  the  needs  of  the  economy  for  food  make 
thcinaclves  inunifest  :  hmiijer  and  thirst  r  appetite,  35-37 ;  digestion  dc- 
fiacd,  37 ;  pietiininary  gcner^  sketch  of  the  o^ns  of  digestion  in  telntioo) 
to  their  function,  37-44  ;  the  alimentary  juicci  the  products  of  secreting 
glands,  44-47 :  mastication.  47  ;  structure  and  amngemeni  of  the  teclli, 
47-55  :  movements  of  the  human  jnw,  55-59 !  'oJiva  and  its  ferment  or 
mtymt,  60,  61  :  situation  and  structure  of  the  lalivary  glandi,  61-66  ; 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  s.-ilivaty  glandi,  65  ;  heat  evolved  in  ihc 
lalivary  glands,  6;  :  the  function  of  saliva  not  an  ael  of  filtration,  67  ; 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted,  67,  68  ;  physical  and  vhemical  iinvpertiex  of 
mixed  saliva,  68  :  results  oFquantitiilivc  analyses  of  mixed  humui  utlivl, 
69:  The  diaslaiic  ferment,  70,  134-136 :  action  of  saliva  On  slarcb,  7i~74; 
have  the  different  salivary  E'"idi  different  funcljoasi  J4 ;  deglutition, 
75-7S :  entrance  of  food  into  the  stomach,  79  ;  fom  nnd  relation  of  the 
alomach,  79-83 :  microscopic  structure  of  llie  mucout  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  K3,  84  i  the  glands  "( the  "  fundus,"  S4. 85  ;  the  pyloric  glands, 
85-88  ;  historical  retrospect  concerning  gatlric  digestion,  S8-91  ;  physical 
and  chemical  eharacters  of  \i\e  gastrh  JuUt,  91.  93  ;  its  enacnlial  con»ti- 
turnlt,  91,  93  ;  nature  ol  the  atid  of  the  gaitric  juice,  93,  94  1  ffp'M, 
94.  95  :  arllficinl  gailrii^  juite  and  artificial  digetlion,  95-97 !  peptone", 
the  ultimate  products  of  the  leiion  of  gastric  juice  ooi  protcids.  97, 
98  ;  the  charactert  of  peplonoi,  9S-100;  the  milk-ntrJUiig  01  "  re-iut" 
fennent  of  iho  itomach,  100-101;  piaceu  of  dign:ion  in  lh«  Uvlag 


slomach,  102.  103 :  gmeral  sketch  of  digcslbn  in  t!w  living  stomach, 
105-107  ;  cliaiigra  »htoh  Bilipnse  ti»ue  uoilcfgiies  in  the  stomach.  lo7  1 
chnngis  whioli  siaiiJi  uodefgocs  in  ihe  slomaclt,  107-109 ;  changes  in  lh« 
adduy  of  the  stomach  during  digestion.  109,  no;  duialion  of  the 
dfg«ttive  proccs  in  ihi^  stomach,  1 10 ;  the  final  prodttcti  o{  dlgeitioD 
which  Ifave  the  stomach  :  Ihe  ikymi,  no,  III  ;  in>n-iligeslion  of  the 
stomach  )iy  its  own  julue.  Itt-llj  ;  jiasfage  of  Ihe  contems  of  the  stomach 
into  the  tmall  inicsiinc,  114;  strocture  of  the  duodenuin,  rr4~ii7;  the 
ait  and  ils  influence  in  digestion,  1  iT'iaoi  th«  faiureas  and  the  fan- 
crialii  Juice,  110  i  telaliona  and  strucluic  of  the  pnncieits,  (21,122  \  its 
ntinule  sinicture,  122-1241  gcncnl  pheDomcna  of  the  pBDcrentic  secre- 
tion, ■  24--126;  changes  in  the  sppeu'inces  of  the  tecie lory  cells  of  the 
puncceas  which  accompany  EccrEtion :  concomitant  vasculai  changei, 
126-II9:  physical  characters  of  pancreatic  juice:.  1:9,  130:  general 
chemical  chatacters,  130-131  ;  preparation  of  active  solutions  containing 
the  feiments  of  the  pancreas,  133,  134 ;  the  pancreatic  ferments  studi«l 
in  detail— (1)  the  dia^lalic  feimcnL,  ja,  134-136^1)  tiie /al'iUctmfiei- 
tug  ferment  and  the  emulsionising  property  of  the  pancreas,  136- 
■39 — (3)  the  proteolytic  enzyme  or  femienl  of  the  pancreas,  termed 
trypsin,  I39'I42  ;  mode  of  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferments,  143; 
products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proicids,  143-147  i  lurvey 
of  the  whole  digestive  processes  in  the  inieslines,  147-149^  intniinal 
movements,  the  (icces,  149.  Ijo;  zlisorplion  nf  the  products  of  digcK' 
lion,  150-155;  the  part  played  by  Wooit-veiMls  ojid  lymphatics  in  the 
process  of  ahsorpiion.  155-156:  (he  relniions  of  the  liver  to  absorbed 
mailers,  156-158;  the  scat  of  Ihe  oxidation  ptoccaaea  of  the  budy, 
159-161 

ttack,  its  digestibility,  393 

Unodemiia,  iti  stTucture  described,  114-117 

Dyspepnia,  ils  causes,  409,  412,  413 

VxtxMx,  its  dietetic  treatment,  417 

Eels,  their  composition,  350 

I^Ee*'  ^>^^  composition,  30,  349  j  method  of  cook ir^,  199,  Ml,  102,400, 

43H  i  di4;esli1iilil]'.  287,  438 
Embryo,  its  nourishment  343 
Energy  of  the  body.  i2-i3i   food  of  the  Animal  body  w  the  Mwrcc  of  ita 

energy,  19 
EntyiDts,  the  unfutmcd  ferments  of  the  animal  body,  the  term  (trsl  suggeitcd 

by  Professor  KUhiie,  47 
Ergotixm,  a  disease  in  iitan  due  to  a  peculiar  fungoid  growth  which  Ulaclu 

the  rye,  319 
Krlenmeycr  and  I'lantan-Rnichcnbau,  eaperiincDis  by  them  lit  reCeieiice  to  the 

produclion  of  bilty  maltera  by  caibohydratis,  381 


FAUt.  Mr.  H.  El,  6S7 :  his  efforts  for  the  equalisation  of  the  nit  duliea  in 

India,  717  \  quotation  from,  71S,  719 
Fat,  itscompusitiun,  2j,  281,349;  digoitiblUly.  2S1  ;  incrcue  by  dictiog,  3«8( 

reiluction  by  dieiing,  347  ;  storage,  266  ;  abtorption  iti  hyberualiua,  375 

Kerraiic,  lui  aerated  drink,  610 
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Figs,  their  compwlllm,  354 

KI1bei(:>,  iheLt  e(unpa«Illon,  354 

Fillen,  613-615 

Fiih,  lit  selection,  184 :  prcsecvaliun,  iSj  ;  m«lbod  of  cuuking,  1S5,  434 1 
composition,  296-198 

Fog.  543 

Food,  the  tource  of  energy  of  the  animil  body,  19  ;  eluMification  of  it*  w- 
ganif  coDntituenii,  21-23  •  caorinii-lticiil  vaIuc  of  foods,  jj,  a<S  g  vegei&hle 
fijoils,  31,  J2  ;  tlieir  influence  on  hcailh,  319 ;  food  cquivaleati,  274  i 
ultiuia.tc  alijecls,  374  ;  divisions,  274 ;  necessary  fiKids,  1S4  ;  relative 
cost,  341,  342  ;  digcstibilily.  2S6,  287.  193 )  albuminous,  281 ;  alkalddal, 
284;  peptic.  284,  41S;  lies  I -giving,  268:  decomposition  and  ofliee  of 
niliogenous  foods,  360  1  tinned  foods,  299;  amount  of  water  in  foods, 
277  1  compajntLve  analyses  of  various  foods,  403  :  prejiondemling  con- 
sLiluents  arccrlain  food;.  440 

Fool-tonii,  271 

Fosler,  Professor  Michael,  quotation  from,  136,  1*7 

Folhe^UI,  Dr.,  in  refiirence  to  mall  extrauU,  427 

Fowl,  its  composition,  349 

France,  its  win^,  462-469 

Franklnnd,  Dr.,  his  experiments  in  reference  to  the  potential  energy  of  various 
food;,  272 

Fruit;,  their  antiscorbutic  praperiles,  329 ;  metallic  conlamiaation  of  tlnacd 
fruits,  299 ;  nutritive  properties,  411,  41a 

GaraSIonas,  a  tcini  ayipliei!  by  the  Spaniards  to  wild  vines,  45S 

Garlic,  its  composition,  353 

Gases,  inw  governing    dicit  solution,  607 ;  their  presence  in  water,  562, 

579-  SSs 
Gssiiic  juice,  its  action  in  the  process  of  digestion,  89  ;  physical  and  chemical 

characters,  91,  92  :  essential  constituent*,  92,  93  ;  nature  of  Ita  acid,  93, 

94  :  artiticinl  gostiic  juice,  95-97  (  tiltimate  products  of  gasltic  action  on 

proleids,  97,  98 
Gelatin,  its  digest  I  bitily,  287,  28S 
Germany,  its  wines,  469,  470 
Cingetade,  6 1 1 
Ulyco(;en,  its  chemical  formula,  1591  stored  up  by  the  li*«r,  159,  discovBred 

tiy   Cbudi-  Uernard,  266  ;  dcrlvatiun  of  the  term,  266 ;  ita  irutlnK  in 

itarvwion  and  hybernation,  275,  276 
Gmelin,  researches  by  him  on  the  subject  of  digestion  90 ;  his  cxpciimenls 

on  feeding  geese,  34J 
Gooae  (roasted),  its  digestibility,  292 
GocMberriN,  their  composition,  354,  493 

Crapes,  their  composition,  354 ;  nutritive  and  medicinal  propcrtici,  421 
Greece,  its  wine*,  481 

Groats,  a  name  applied  to  decorticated  oatmeal,  ji8 
Grove,  bit  experiment  in  reference  to  freeing  water  IVom  air,  562 
Gruel,  31S 

Guarana  tea.  its  use  ai  4  >Kiwa%t.  fev* 
Gudgeon,  its  coni\ioation,  i.V=> 
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Harf,  itt  compo&thun,  349 

Husall,  Dr.,  stBiement  by  him  in  reference  to  atll,  66a,  661  ;  Uid  muMard, 

7S6.  757 
Heat  equilibrium,  367,  a68 

Ileal,  its  niecliamcal  equivalent,   V]Z  ;  iu  r^ulatioD,  168 
Hedoione,  an  aeraled  drink,  6to 
Heniy  and  Ddton's  law  d  ihc  solubility  of  gases,  607 
Hciriugi,  Ibetr  cumpmition,  35a 
Ho|>£,  their  chemical  ingredienlK,  506,  507 
Uoiw-ig^iiih,  ilE  composiiian,  353 
Hot  ipiitig,  603 

Humui  body,  its compwitioni  374*975 
Hunger,  36 
Hunier,  John,  his  explanation  of  the  non-iolution  of  iIk  liTing  tlomuh  ^ 

the  gastric  juice.  Ill 
Hybcinatioti,  275,  J76 
Hydrates,  $45 

Ice.  544.  S49.  SS".  S^o 

Impurities  in  watet,  562,  564,  566,  567,  S73.  S77.  S8>.  S**-  S86.  S»7. 
601,  6r3 

Incubulut,  for  arlilidat  digestion,  96 

Indian  cam,  or  nmiic,  310 ;  its  compncltlon,  jai ;  Mructnie  <A  the  iced,  3m  ; 
composition  of  maiie  stnich,  351 :  a  Ibnn  of  skin  diieaie  may  be  canied 
by  twiing  maize  allected  with  fungoid  giowlhs,  417 

Indigestion.    Sei  Dyspepsia. 

Infant's  diet,  343 

iDfaQts  and  Invalids,  Food  and  Cookery  for.  359-450 ;  inlrodnetion.  359-368 ; 
food  of  infants,  369-404:  prevailing  mistakes  in  feeding  an  infant,  J1S9- 
376  ;  results  of  ihi^e  mitlskcs,  JTJ-jSj;  what  constitutes  rational  feeding, 
384-394  i  food  for  sick  bahes,  395-404 ;  fouil  fui  invalids,  405-440 : 
invalids,  405-4111  on  disease  in  the  digciiive  and  ouimilalive  organs, 
411-417;  cookery  (01  infants  and  iDvaJids,  431-440;  list  of  itcipctt, 
441-450 

Inosite,  or  muscle-sugni,  its  presence  In  tncAl,  190 

Intermittent  springs.  594 

Intestinal  juice,   116,  147, 

Intc^inal  movementi,  149,  150 

Italy,  its  wines,  4S0,  4S1 

Jesskn,  E.,  ciperlmenls  by  him  in  rcfetenM  to   itie  digestibility  of  varioui 

kinds  of  meat,  293 

KGPIIIlt,  fermented  milk  used  in  Ciucixia,  63S 

Kidney  (shecp'i),  its  compojition,  349 

Klein,  Dr.,  his  sumuinry  of  the  cluxaclen  of  the  pyloric  glands,  85  ;  quolalioD 

from.  133 
Konig,  his  calculation  of  the  con  of  food  equivalents,  341 
Koumiss,  feimenled  mire'i  milk  used  in  the  Steppea  a[  HuMia,  63S 
Krcalin.  one  of  (he  Mnsliluents  of  rotW.,  Tfifi  . 
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KrMtinin,  a  nilro|[cnous  cunBtitual  of  mm,  S90 

Kiukenbeig,  as  tu  the  ili»tii!iu([on  thronKhoul  iftvcrlcbTilei  of  11  phyilologioil 

analogue  oflhi:  pancicu,  lio 
Kuhnc,  PcofcssM,  47,  126,  (38-131,  ■34t  >3T>  ■4<>>  ■44>  >45i   his  woik, 

*  U«b«i  das  Sccrel  i»  Faiicr«M,'  118 

Lamb,  iu  compoution,  30' 

Lamprey,  its  composilioii,  350 

Lavoisin.  us  to  the  proc»5  of  mpinktloii  in  animaU  being  esimtialljr  the  lamc 

us  thai  of  combustion,  9 ;   was   the  finl  to  (Jvconipose  waler  iiilo  itt 

elements,  537 
Lawcs  &  Gilbert,  Messrs.,  iheii  eapcriincnts  in  reference  to  ttt-fofnuttion, 

381  ;  reseuches  un  the  composition  of  animals,  Z91 
XfCJld,  its  presence  in  preserve'!  pcss,  3^^ 
Lceuwenhoek,  Antony  van,  his  discovery  of  Ihcine,  334  j  Ilia  obicrvWiom  on 

the  micruscopic  characters  uf  milk.  301 
Lqru'n'i,  >  nilit^enous  principle  of  edible  vegetables,  326 
Leguminous  vc^eublcs,  326,  317  :  method  of  cooking  them.  317 
Lemiinnde,  its  piepaiition.  610,  611 
Lentils,  iheit  composilion,  326,  35:1 ;  ijigcslibility,  431 
Leprosy,  favoured  iiy  a  Ash  diet,  417  (  lulian  leprosy  due  to  Mting  mvze,  417 
Induce,  its  composition.  353 
leucine,  its  clicmical  formula,  146 
Levulose,  its  chemical  formuln,  147 

Liebig,  in  lefercncc  to  baking  powder,  313 ;  his  description  of  the  Ollt  316 
Liquid  measure;,  a  table  of  relative  values,  If4 
Ijqucurs.  various  kinds  tletciibeit,  5x3-324 
Lithia  wntcn,  603,  £10 
Liver  (pig's),  its  composition,  349 

Logwooil,  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  alum  In  bread,  314 
London  waters,  5SS.  5S9  ;  their  average  eompOHlion,  590 

Macakoki,  its  use  at  ui  njtide  of  diet,  430 

Mackerel,  its  analysis,  297,  350 

Maiie.    Sa  Indian  Corn. 

Maltow,  its  chemical  formula,  71 

Mastication.  47-59 ;  its  paramounl  importance.  5S 

Mali,  ui  I'ainguay  lea,  its  pioprrlia  and  use,  631 

Meal,  its  composition  and  use  as  an  article  of  foiid,  39,  30,  389  ;  tclion  of  heat 
thereon.  IS(,  393,  394  ;  action  of  salt  thereon,  659.  660  ;  its  choice  ami 
preservation,  tSj  ;  detailed  anolysii.  390,  291 ;  tiignltbility,  387,  288 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  work,  371  ;  of  heat,  372 

Metabolism,  derivation  of  the  term  and  its  application,  368 

Metalliferous  Mines  Ri^ulation  Act,  production  of  rock  »»lt  from  mine* 
classed  under  this  Act,  711 

Milk,  301-305,  636-636  !  itt  compftsiiion,  30,  31,  301.  351.  373.  636.  637  : 
specific  gravity.  301 ;  adulteration,  304,  305 ;  anaJyti*,  304,  386  i 
digestibility,  187  ;  as  a  food  for  infants  and  adults.  303 

Miller,  Di.  'Wi\\i»m  JvMcti  ytvi:\»ls>,W  tism^Kaian  of  Thames  wait*,  585 

Millet,  Iw  tompoiiUoii,  i^a 
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Milne- KdwanU,  M.,  ha  irork,  'Ltfoni  mt  k  Phyviologic  cl   rAnatocnlc 

Comparic,"  ill 
Min«»l  mntlM',  aSj  i  in  incul,  350 

Milchvlt,  Di.,  un  tbu  lubjtct  of  routing,  1S7,  18S  t  qaouttion  from  him,  135 
Moleeular  life,  163 

Mucigcn,  Ihe  name  applied  to  the  uitecedenl  of  mucin,  65 
Mucin,  63,69,  118 
Mulbenies,  their  rompudtion,  354 
Muscular  force,  ilt  origin,  269 
Mastaril,  748-759  ;  iis  cuiiivntion  in  ancient  times,  74S ;  origin  ot "  Durham 

inusiaitl,"749;   boianical  varieties,  750,  751  ;   chemical  duunctcn,  751, 

75* ;  analj^es,  751 ;  miictl  muataid,  7S3-7S7  i  nmiafacture,  757  i  uie  in 

metlicin«  unil  dietetics,  75S,  759 
Mutton,  its  cum  position,  igi,  349 
Myosin,  in  albuminous  consiiiucnt  of  flesh,  97 

Nrrvous  tissues,  ihcir  food  elements,  270 

Ketlle-tttsh,  or  urticaria,  may  be  iniluced  by  a  fish  diet,  417 

Kcvf  Rivet  water,  588 

Nitre,  Sf'7-S'^ 

Nitrogen,  2S1 ;  hoir  to  colculfttc  oat  from  foods,  341 

Oat,  its  description,  316,  317 ;  Impoituicc  as  rood,  4J0 

Oitmca],  its  compcuilion,  316,  351 

Odontoblasts,  certain  oeUs  of  the  pulp  of  Ibe  teeth,  Jl 

Onion,  its  composition,  353 

Umngeade,  61 1 

O ranees,  their  com poai lion,  354 

Oxidatkun,  563,  581,  597,  598, 

Onygi- nation  of  the  blood,  364 

Oiy- hemoglobin,  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  99,  llS 

Oysters,  that  cotRposition.  3J0 ;  di^ntibilily,  434 

pAKCREAs,  its  itescriplinn,  110-114;  its  iclationi  and  stntcture,  lil-Uf )  ' 
general  phenomena  of  its  scctdion.  ii4--iaG;  changn  in  the  appearanoai 
of  its  secretory  cclln  which  accompany  secretion,  oinconiltant  vuctalar 
changes,  126-139;  physical  cliaraclcrt  of  pancreatic  juice,  139,  130;  it* 
geneial  chemical  ehftiactcni,  130-133;  prepUAlion  of  active  bilutionn 
containing  the  pancrcxtic  eniymo,  133,  134  ;  pancreatic  diutAse,  134- 
136 ;  the  fni -decomposing  ferment  and  the  emoLiioaitinf  property  of  the 
pancreas,  136-1J9 ;  the  proicolylic  cniymc  termed  Iryp^  >J9->4>  > 
mode  of  action  of  il>e  pancreatic  cniymct,  143;  ptnduct*  of  the  putcreMic 
digestion  of  proioitls,  i43-r47 ; 

Ptpn't  digester.  554 

Parsley,  its  comprsiiion,  353 

Pavy,  Ur,,  his  view  of  the  non'Jigntion  of  the  living  Momach,  III;  re- 
searches on  the  action  of  intei>tirial  iltgctlive  fcrmcDIt  011  carbohydrate*, 
2S0  i  quotation  fiom  hib  *  Trcalikc  on  Food  and  Dietetics,'  O53 

Peaches,  their  cnni[H»i[ion,  354 

Pea«,  tJicir  composition,  354 
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Vtu,  ihcir   eompoiilion,   Jifi,   351 !   digtsabaily,   J87.   411  f  Wtjett  to  a 

poisunous  dirompoiilion  in  liiiit,  JiS 
Pepjiei,  760-76; ;   baliuiiail  characlcrs,  760.  761  ;  ch«mical  popcttie*.  J6i, 

761 ;  iQi-dicitiHl  mill  4ieieiic  ^so^  7G3 1  aaaljrus  otopiioam  bcin«Si  764 ; 

adultcnlion  tif  ciycnnc  pcppWi  7^5 
Pepnin,  87,  91,  54,  95.  144  "45 

Pcpiinogc:n,  a  wrm  applied  lo  ihe  nnleccdcnt  of  pepsin,  87 
Peptones,   lilt;  ultinMlc  prodocls  of  eaatric  action  on  prctcidt,  97 ;  thelf 

churictcra,  98-100 
Pepyi,  SamucC  quouiion  &om  hts  '  Diary,'  618 
Perry,  iu  manufacture,  48^90 
Phosphadr,  6  to 
Phoirphoric  w  a  lets,  610 

Phosphorus,  n:  nn  dement  of  cerebral  uaurUhmcnt,  370^  346,  347 
Pickles,  7S0-7S1 
Pies'  I«el,  llieir  digutibilily,  291 
nkc,  its  ccnnpcsition,  350 
Pine-apples,  299 
Planlari'KiuclieDlinti  nnd  Krtfnmcycr,  cxpctimcDis  by  ihem  in  feeding  beet  on 

pure  'ugar  and  water,  181 
Playfair,  Sir  Lyon.  736.  737 
Plumi.  (Iieir  composilion,  JJ4 
Poison's  palcnl  Ilour,  320 
Pork,  itt  composition,  igz,  349 :  diges^ility,  393 
Porridge,  318 

Porier' Clark  syslcio  Tor  purifying  water,  614 
Portugal,  its  wines,  476-479 
pDiaih  w«icr,  610 

Potato,  3JJ-3*5 1  '"  composition,  313,  353  j  digeWiWIily,  287,  411 
Prulpids,  360;  tlieir  choinicol  eomposition,  31  ;  their  decomposition,  160,   161 
Protoplasm.  3t,  45 ;  derivation  ol  the  (crm,  163 
Proioplaimods,  364 

Plyalin,  a  name  applied  to  the  ulivoiy  diutOM,  70 
Pyloric  gland*,  85-88 


RADtSHEs,  theit  componiion,  3J] 

Rainw>tcr.  $73.  S74 

Kaiiiins,  their  cam[>(»ition,  354 

Ranke,  (he  German  phyiiologist,  hiseitjmaleof  tn  "  adequate  "diet,  s6,  37 

Raspberries,  thi-ir  composition,  354 

Reaumur,  hit  experiment 9  in  reCcrenc«  to  the  tolvenl  actian  of  tbe  gastric 

jttice,  89,  90 
Rfcipei,  a  lilt  of,  441-450 

Reeve,  Mn.,  her  work  '  Cookery  and  Itouie-keepiBg,*  171 
Rice,  313  ;  its  compiuiilian,  31a  ;  dij^cilibility,  387  388.  490 
Rickets  due  to  a  want  of  asiimilativc  power,  tSs 
Khen  Pollution  Commiuioneis,  their  cla^siticaiion  of  natural  walen,  a>  uird 

In  houwlu'liin,  544 
Ruinrord,  <!ounl,  in  reference  to  the  making  of  Miip*,  107 
Rye  meal,  iu  compositioti,  353  j  dij^oiibility  of  rye  bread,  387 
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SAtAbS.  143-249 

Saliva,   its  function  nut  tm^Tcly  ilti  acl  of  lillntitin,   67 ;  quanlily  secreted, 
67  i   phy^itai  stit!  chemical  piopcitics  of  mixeil  saliva,  6S  ;   results  of 
qusimiuiivc  maiyiei,  69 ;  the  diiuUlic  fenncnt.  ;» 1  sctloa  of  siiliva  on 
sUrcti.  71-74 
Salivary  glands,  60;  tbdr  silu&licin  and  strucluie,  61-66 ;  the  nerres  which 
supply  theni,   66  ;  heat   evolved  in  them,  67  ;  quesiion  as  to  difierent 
nlivaiy  glaoils  having  difTi'teni  functions,  74 
Salmon,  its  compoiition,  296.  Z97,  350 
SiJl,  lis  presence  in  wKter,  566,  567 ;  lulani  cmviog  of  man  for  it,  285,  650, 

651 
Sail  and  other  Condimenti,  649-784 ;  introductian,  64;  :  instinctive  cimving 
for  sail,  650,  651.  65s  ;  use  and  vilue  of  condiments,  653,  654  j  i^dc 
dialrilnilion  of  conitnoii  salt,  656,  666 :  physiological  imparlance.  6$7- 
659  1  its  aciion  upon  meal,  659.  66a;  injurioui  effects  of  its  exccsiive 
u&e,  664  :  salt  water  Inlhs,  66j  ;  fonnaiion  of  salt  deposits  during  t;eo- 
logical  pcrloilE,  967-670 ;  salt  deposits  of  Europe.  670-674  1  of  Ameriea. 
674;  of  Asin,  674,  67s;  of  Africa,  675;  sall-prmlucing  districts  orf 
En|;laDil,  676-688  ;  ('iscuvciy  iiT  a  palacotoic  liepusil  of  rock-sill  at 
Miil<llesl)rough  in  1861,  676-679 ;  manufacture  of  while  salt  from  brine, 
6S9-694  \  iea-watcr  evaporation.  695,  696  ;  composition  of  sea  waten, 
703  ;  analyses  of  sea  salts,  704  ;  of  brings,  697-699,  705  1  of  commercial 
wliite  sails,  706  ;  of  American  and  En^hsli  satis,  707  ;  of  lock-talti.  708  ; 
formation  of  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce,  709 ;  legislallon  and  taxation, 
709.  710;  statistics  of  production,  710-711,  73*  ;  export  trade,  711-715  ; 
fiicnl  regulalioni  in  India,  715-717;  inctMsed  trade  with  (he  United 
Slates,  718;  mamifiiclures,  719,  720;  cost  of  piwluction,  721!  Use  of 
salt  in  various  an  processes  and  mnnufarlDm,  722  ;  proipccli  of  the  salt 
trade,  723 ;  health  and  wages  of  o|ieraiivc:s,  713,  724  1  kndiJipi  and 
sutibidences  of  the  wil  in  the  salt  districis  ot  CbKhire  and  Worci-ilerbhire, 
725-732  ;  cffecls  of  Iheie  as  seen  at  Notlhwich,  736-719 ;  >)-Kibolic«l 
customs  and  aS5r>ciatii:ins  conneclrd  H'ilh  sail,  734-744 :  metaphorical 
npplicalioni^,  740,  747  ;  ils  use  1*  a  mark  nf  social  diitinclion,  74$  ; 
mustartl,  74S-759 ;  its  cultivatioQ  in  ancient  limes,  74S  j  origin  of 
'*  Durham  mustard,"  749;  )xitanical  varietict,  7^0,  7J1  ;  chenucal 
characters,  751.  75*!  analyxK,  751 !  mixct  mustard,  753-7571 
manufacture,  757 ;  use  in  medicine  and  dietelics,  758,  759  :  pepper,  7lio- 
767!  botanical  Ehataclcn,  760.  761  !  chemical  propeilica.  761.  76J  ; 
meitlcinal  anil  dietetic  uses,  763 1  analysia  of  cajnicum  twrries,  764 ; 
adulteration  uf  cayenne  pepiwi,  765  i  vint^^a*,  768-775  !  reference*  10 
vinegar  in  Bililiciil  and  classical  limes,  76S  :  acetic  acid,  76S ;  manufacture 
of  mall  vinegar,  769  \   white  wine  vinegar,  769,  770;  German  vinegar, 

770  ;  varictiei  of  davouied  or  tpiccd  vinegar?.  771  :  piincipal  ■dullcratioiu, 

771  ;  producliun  nf  vinegar,  773 ;  iu  medical  awl  aotiwptic  |Rup«rlics, 
773  :  use  is  a  food  accuJory,  774 ;  metaphnricaJ  astociations,  775 ; 
sauces,  776-7S0 ;  pickles.  780-781  (  «urrici,  783,  784 ;  tpJoe*,  784 

Sardines,  their  cum  position,  350 

Sarkin,  a  nitrogenous  constituent  of  meal,  190 

Sarko-lactic  acid,  290 

Sauce*,  776--7S0 
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STMnga.  discMc  otien  etancA  by  their  poitoDcnu  dtconiptnitiMi,  394 

Savoys,  their  com  position,  35  j 

SchnUcnbL'tger,  ci]H.'Tinirni  by  hjin  in  refeiencc  M  supply  of  oxygen  10  the 
ti^ucs  of  the  lii>!y,  164 

Scutvy,  iti  cBUsc,  416 ;  picvcntion,  324,  3ig  i  dieietiE  IriiUneul,  416 

Sellier  warn,  611 

Sherbet,  Hn  old  iVrainn  IVuit  bcvcri^c.  61 1 

SkAtc  iu  cnmposiiion.  3ji> 

Skeliltin  nihcs,  3^ 

Skin  (ihc.-),  as  a.  ii'^ulatur  of  he»t,  268 

Soda-walcr.  609,  610 

Solaninc,  an  alkaloid  found  to  the  polatOi  3131  itn  poiMiiiOuii  prv|xiTlii» 
ddlroynl  by  htal,  334 

Soldiers'  did,  341 

Sole,  its  compcKiiton,  3J0 

Soycr,  <[uoCHiioa  from,  3oS  ;  his  inelbud  of  mokiai'  puli'-paslCi  13S 

Spaio,  iu  vines,  471-476 

Spallaniaai,  eipcrimcntsbyhim  )n,rerercnceU)theactiouofthe|[aiiriG juice,  90 

Spices,  7S4 

SpiniLch,  its  compwition,  353 

Spirits,  33  ;  ijislilled,  5lo-'Sl4 

Sprits,  their  conipositinn,  35a 

SL  Martin,  Alexis,  a  subject  for  observations  on  the  diitotibility  of  various 
substances  introduced  arlificialty  into  his  stoniMh,  90,  91 

Starch,  its  composition,  ai ;  chemical  Formula,  179 

Stevens,  [Jr.,  curious  ei|!erimciils  deiailcd  by  him.  90 

Stomach,  entrance  of  food  into  it,  79  1  its  totm  and  tclatioD,  79-9l  >  miCro- 
suopic  structure  of  its  mucous  iiienibrane,  }lj,  S4 )  the  gtauds  of  Ihc 
fundu!  of  the  slotnncli,  84,  Bj  j  milk  .curdling  or  rennet  ferment,  IQO-Iol ; 
process  of  digcstinn  in  the  living  stomach,  lg3~i07  ;  chsi)(^  wbich 
adipose  tissue  unilcrEoes  therein,  107  ;  changes  which  slard)  undergoes, 
107-109;  chin^e*  in  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  duritig  digcition,  t09, 
110;  duration  of  the  digestive  proccst,  110;  its  final  prtxlucli,  110.  Ill  ; 
non -digestion  of  the  stomach  by  it»  own  juice,  111-113;  P«*s*6C  of  tho 
contents  into  the  smitll  intestine,  1 14 

Strawberries,  their  composition.  334 

Slriimpell,  A.,  his  e>  peri  men  ts  on  leguminoiis  meal,  317 

Sogw,  its  composition,  22,  279 ;  digestibility,  287,  413 

Tea,  3*:  its  composition,  334.  335.  6ji,  612,623  1  ■'»  phynolagical  effect  on 

the  nervous  system,   1S4,  424;  iti  eicessive  use   is  injurious,  330;  its 

vnrielies,  331,  617,  613,  633  ;  its  substilutes,  633 
Tcelb,  tbeit  structure  anrl  arrangement,  47-35 
Thames  water.  563,  585,  588 
TheiDc,  625, 631 :  its  amount  in  tea.  334,  (at ;  its  discover;  by  Lceuwenhock, 

334 1  method  of  showing  its  presence  in  tea,  334 
Theobromine,  ij^i 
Tliirst,  36, 178,  535,  536 
Ticdemann,  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  digestion,  90 ;  fail  experiments 

on  feeding  geese,  343 
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Tin,  its  presence  in  tinned  meals  nnd  ftuit^.  30a 
Tomatoes,  ilcliing  ind  riupiions  tnuscd  iheteby,  417 
TrappLsl  monki.  iheic  vegctxiian  di«[,  345 
Ttichina-,  presence  of  ihcsf  piirosiles  ^11  meal,  194 
Tfipe,  its  compusitiuii,  349  ;  digfstfbiJity,  29I 
Trop.'Eoline,  a  minctal  acid  used  is  a  dye,  94 

Trypsin,  a  DAme  uppiicd  to  n  ptol«olytic  fermcnl  of  the  panereafi,  140 
Turkey,  i«  digestibility,  19I 

Turner,  Professor,  his  work,  "  Intioductioo  to  llumsn  Analomy."  llj 
*  Tuinipi.  their  com  posit  ion,  353 
TjnMJne,  its  chemical  formula,  146 

Uric  acid,  igo 

Veal,  its  cumposiiion,  191,  349 

Vcgeiabtes,  meiJiod  of  cooking,  198,  199,  437  (  influcnco  on  health,  3)9 

Venison,  it*  digest ibiliiy,  392 

Vinegar,  768-  ^^%  -.  Biblical  «inl  clnsncal  rtfcrcnees.  j6S  \  »eelic  acid,  768  ; 

manufaciuie   of  mnli   vinegar,   769 ;    wliiie  wine    vinegar.   769,   770 ; 

German  vinegars,  770;  varieties  of  flavoumi  or  Ipiced  vinegars,  771  ; 

prindpal  adulterations,  771  ;  piiHluction  of  vinegar,  773  ;  medical  and 

antiseptic  properties.  773  :  use  u  a  food  acccuoiy,  774  1  nicla|ih<>(ical 

associations,  77s 
Voil,  liis  invent  ifj  at  ion  into  Hie  (lieU  of  children  at  Munich,  343 

Walnuts,  their  composition,  354 

Water,  31 ;  its  composition,  177  ;  amount  of  it  in  the  body.  J75.  536;  in 
foods,  377,  536  ;  daily  atnouni  reiiuired  by  the  system,  tj% ;  it»  function 
in  the  organism,  378,  423,  414  ;  its  aditcsion,  j  JJ  ;  how  to  analyse,  6IJ, 
516 ;  iu  expansibility,   J49,  559 ;  its  clasticily,  551  ;  in  boiling  point, 

5S*-55S 

Water  and  Water  Sapplics,  ^i'y-f>Af>  I  introduction,  517  ;  wUer  in  it(  relallon 
to  health,  536  ;  iu  compcnition,  S39-S4J ;  history  of  the  <]u«stion  of  ill 
composition,  S37-S39  i  ■''  natural  hiJtinry,  543-54;  1  chemical  ptoptitte*, 
546,  547  i  phyiical  ptoperlic&.  547.  548  j  colour,  547  ;  oilour,  548  1 
flavour.  54S :  soAneu,  548  :  weight,  549 :  eipantibility,  549-551,  S59  ■ 
elasticity,  551  :  conduction  fur  heal,  551 ;  boiling  point,  552-555 . 
•dhesion,  SSS  !  capacity  for  beat,  SSS-SS7  i  ''»  I"'*"'  he«,  SS7-SS9  1  'l» 
solvent  power,  JS9,  jtio :  iH  varletiei,  561-572  ;  natuntl  vaier-*upptie>, 
573-601  ;  mineral  waters  and  aerated  beveragta,  603-Co6 1  arlilidally 
aerated  waters,  607-612;  water  patitication  and  ■nalytiii,  613-616  ;  olber 
nnfermenied  beverages  :  tea.  617-6*4 :  coffee,  fi»s-<S3o;  other  "  teas," 
631-633  ;  cocon  and  cliocolalc,  634,  635 ;  mllli,  636  ;  638 ;  conclulon, 
639,  640 

Water-melon,  its  composition,  353 

Wehlon,  Mr.,  his  diet  during  recent  pedealrian  fnt,  344,  34J 

Whest  grain,  its  microscopical  struclurc,  31O 

Whisky,  its  manufacture,  520-521  ;  derivation  of  the  term,  511 

Wliitmg,  its  com  posit  ion,  350 

Whole  meal,  itt  composition,  3II 
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Wigner,  Mr.,  his  analj'sis  of  conied  beef,  399 

Williams,   Mr.    MBItien,   on   lli«  sabject  of  fryit'gi  192 ;   qaotations  from, 

ao5,  223 
Wilson,.  Dr.  George,  his  '  Life  of  CaTeodish,'  quotation  Iherefrom,  538 
Wines,  32,  33,  455-5°* 
Winong,  an  anatomist  who  first  observed  and  delineated  the  pancreatic  duct, 

121 
Work,  external  and  internal,  267,  371 

Y2AST,  its  chemical  constituents,  509 

Yonmam,  Dr.,  at  to  the  action  of  heat  upon  meal,   181  ;  as  to  boiling  meat, 
■96 

ZoEDOHE,  an  aiirated  drink,  6to 

Zymc^n,  a  term  applied  to  Ibe  aotecedent  of  the  ferments,  or  eDijtnes,  47, 
95.  '4«  ' 
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etc.,  etc,     Illuftralnt.     Second  I^dition.     Price  i/. 
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Village  [    Dwclliiu-i  I  Wucr  Su|iply  t  Remi-vjil  of  Hcfiuc ;  Educalion  |  Occupation  ; 

RMnalion  ;  ui'l  Care  in  .Sickneu.     It  ^it*  lUmtritiuni  trttm  the  pn>peille<  of  Urgi; 

Lanitowiicn,  tnA  cuDparei  I'm!  kiid  Prewnt.    There  ar«  JO  Womlcut  lUiulntiun*. 

Healthy  Nurseries  and  Bedrooms^  including 

the  Lying-in  Rocm.  By  Mrs.  Cimdstone,  Price  \t, 
Thb  bcMik  Bllempts  to  brinj;  bdoie  Ihe  pahlic  (h<  chief  pointi  In  oinneul'in  wilh  Ihe 
tnbject  it  deaU  wiili.  In  ■  ]a>pulu  lona.  Krlying  f»r  Kxnlific  ficti  "ii  tboMiii-hlr 
tniuvKHthr  aiuhoriiic*,  (he  aulnoma  bn  cndeaviurft  lo  clnlhe  them  in  laii|^at;G  which 
win  >j>p««J  cipedally  to  wiva  mil  mothen,  while  cinng  sdcIi  exact  ileicriptioiu  anil 
dinctioni  aa  tfaall  enable  the  nigtettioiM  to  be  carriciTout  by  on  onlinuy  rtwlcti 

Healthy  and   Unhealthy  Houses  in  Town 

anJ  Country.  By  Wu.  Kassik.  C.E.,  F.US.,  etc.  With  an 
Appendix  upon  the  \Sn\ct  Supply  and  Disclurgc  of  Sewage  for 
CounUy  Hottses.  By  Ruqbrs  Fieij>,  BlA^  NLI.C.E,  JllustraUil. 
Second  Edition.  Price  is. 
The  body  of  the  ItanJbook  dcaU  wiA  health)'  and  faslty  «(a  fur  boajot  ibe 
UTHicdneAi  uf  boam  at  reeanl*  ^acnl  convenience ;  pfcpcr  Mil  tnipi«|ier  iltAinaije  ( 
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MTcoBiitry  hcnuc*,  iaJ  U.it  methmU  ordicposiDg  ol  Ihe  tcvage. 
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Healthy  Schools. 

By  Charles  E.  Paget,     Price  \s. 

R^rers  to  {Tcnciil  considerations  of  iilc  \  building  and  plunniiig  \  vcntilnlion  :  lighlin;; 

and  warning  ;  arrnngement  of  offites  ;  and  regiilalion  of  dcskt  and  seoti  in  (chools  iif 
nil  kinds.  De^s  wil'i  llii'  special  dJEeaies  apt  to  arise  from  ncgUcI  of  «uch  conxiilcntioui, 
and  points  to  th«  etcal  a^vama^s  of  good  playgrounds  ;  reviews  ihe  qumtioni  of 
feeding,  school-hours,  nnd  Uic  contiolling  of  infectious  illnesses. 

Healthy  Fuyrdture  and  Decoraiio7i. 

By  Rohert  W,  Edis,  F.S.A.     lUtisliated.     and  Edition.    Price  IJ 

Ptctiminary   Remflfks— Unheal ihines  of  Wooilen   Ilousct— Vrnlililion    onil 
utraclive  ilecorntion — HeaUhiness  of  elcclile  lighting  in  cimpAriton  with  gat,  oil  Iuai4 
and  c«ndle>i — Preaciit  bad  ijiieni  nf  IciieeliuU!    Itiiiin; — Kiieases   allribiiialile  in  tMuiI' 
Ijuili  and    filled    houses — ^S.initnry   decomtinn  — Hralthy   ireatmenl   of  rtmr  nnd   wall 
surfncci— Influence  of  cfitmr  on  (he  oplic  nwvfls— I'opet  hnuEings— 'Wiiah.iljlc  paper* — 
Unhcniiliinwi  of  stuff  hangings— Construe  live  fillings— Arrangement  of  ilifT-rcni  room* 
— H''Altliy   Ircalmenl   o(  walls   and   fillings. — Bplcoonis  and   Nuiserics — Ijivaliirics — - 
Miinlel-picees— Sm.iller  fillings  of  ilie  house — Ornanienul  plaster- work— Loilher  papers, 
ele.,  for  wall  ciivciiiig^(;i  inclusion. 

Health  in  the  Workshop. 

ByjAMKS  B.  Lakemam,  Esq.     Price  is. 
CONTENTS. 

Part  I. — Ptogiess  of  Factoiy  Legislation  from  First  Acl  in  iSoa  to  Last  Act  In 
1S83— Causes  which  led  lo  each  ex  tension — Diseases  and  mortality  consequenl  on  em- 
ptoymenl  in  certain  tm'.lcs^!?ueccssful  efforts  to  free  children  from  ij^orance  and 
opprcvscd  toil— Imirtovemcnl  in  physical  vigour  and  development. 

J'AKT  II. — AtcidenIB  ;  their  eausei  and  culenl^ivliere  moit  fieiiiiwit — why  unde 
more  strinuenl  regulations  not  reduced  in  numbei  not  "cveiity.  Diinctroui  Machinery- 
how  fenced— Cleaning  mxehinccy  when  in  motion — Advice  lo  ojicrativts. 

P,*»T  111. — Sanitation  ;  where  mott  neglect cd—ElTc el  of  cmphiymeni  in  noxioiB 
trsdcs— I.' neon  verted   dwellings  used   at   workshops  jirejuciicial   to   fn-nlth— Indiutri 
wliftc  females  arc  employed   in   unmilsble  work— Degeneracy  ami  (Icfnrinity  of  opci 
lives— Gra-biii  restdmtion  to  former  eonJilion  of  utorJinesi — Deficiency  of  cloiel  occcin 
modation,  and  apnliani^s. 

Paki'  IV,— Ventilation  ■  neglect  of  general  defect  in  ttraclunl  smn^-mtat  of 
workshops — TetnpenUorc— Overcrowding— Artificial  warming — Mcclianical  venlUatton 
— Dilfuiiion  of  air — Examples  of  ni odes  ofoidiniiy  ventilation. 

Mannal  of  Heatings  Lightings  and  Vcn- 

tliafwn.     By  Captain  D0UGI.AS  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R-S.    /Uus/ra/«f, 
Second  Ediiion.     Price  is, 

Vi'niilatioii  Rfi.l  Warming  coiiihinei!  ;  Purity  of  Air  j  Movement  of  Air  ;  Warming  ol 
Air.    Tfirn  .lir  is  impute  fpjui  Orguile  Miiltrr  and  Siiifhe— Mvlhodi  for  diimniilung 
imjiurity,  providing  pure  air,  and  removing  vitiated  air  in  licnsei  are  shown— Hcalini; 
by  open  files.  Warm  air,  hot  water,  ilcanijiipes,  and  ^  explained.     Light  uiict  * 
incanilcMiicc— VilialioD  of  air  by  lighting  is  explained. 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Work. 

By  A1.KXAN0KR  WvNTEft  Bi-ViH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.CA,  &c.     Price 

DivUion  I, :  Vinl  Ptincvplcs— Foo-i  anv!  Work,     Dimhrn  II.  ;  Food  E'luifalenbi 

— DivisiousotFood— T>iccttiU\\\^  lASfi^A.    Diwionllt-v  ^Ui^a and  Milk.   Dii:.-.-< 
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On  the  Prhicipics  of  Cooking. 

It}-  SKt'i-.  Ukruhorr.     Tnce  is. 

lnUi»locii\m  — tleincnU— Ulcniili— V«b»  whitb  Ulaslrat*  I'rinclcda— Chuice 

rcvxrvaliuii  <,{  Untt— T<.  RooM-Tu  B«lie— To  Grill— To  Fry— Tu  Boil— T.j  Sinim«r 

— Ti>  Slew  <Soom) — To  Slew  [SaueM)~To  Braise— Tn  B«»te — Tu  B»o»thuiiI  Clarify 

— Tu  Flatuiir— Tu  S«t*— pMUy— Kick*liftwi,  ut  Horv  irtKuwe— S»l«lfc— ConeluiiiHi. 

Food  and  Cookery  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

lly  Cathkkinf.  Jank  Wood.     ^^Ih  an  Inlroductoiy  Chapter  by 
-  W.  B.  CiiKAULK,  M.D.     I'ricc  u. 
F<«»l!    Itt  nxs  in  ihe  economy  I'fnalure— Component  pntti— Rrlalive  propoftimw. 
InfuiU;  llieailiiti^ciin  fecdini>;-|Uiinlily.  lime  iinil  mniincT-  -TlictetulliortlioneniitUlEei 
— Id  Ulvwlh — In  Phykiijlio — In  After  Liff-Ruliiiiial  Fciylinc  mil  lit  t:ivit  iinp-xlai: 
Inialklt:  I-'nim  what  CaiiK-~fIuw  aili-clol   by  K<>"l  — I>i-e>M»  «hoM  ii(;);ravatloii 
curt  it  aifcclcd  by  Food — Cbiia^lcriilic»  of  Sick  Uicivy — Cowltery, 
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Alcoholic  Drinks . 

By  JoiiK  L.  W.  TtiUDicHUU,  M.!).,  F.R.C.P.     I'rice  w. 
Wjiia  al  Fianct,    Gcimnuy,  Auilria  w\   lluni^ty,   S]uiii,   I'uitu(^l,   Atlantic 
KlaniU,  luly,  UreMc,  Cypni>.  Tlic  Crinw*,   Aiia,   Africa,  America  ai^  Aiuttalis; 
Qriibli  ur  Uuinolic  Wiiict ;    Beer ;  Diitilkd  Spihb  \  liqui-uni.  ^m 

I  Vaicr    and    Waier-Snpplies ;    and    Un- 

Jtrmailtii  Jievtntga.      Uy  John    Ai-niBUi,   Ph.D.,   F.R.S.,  e^_ 
Price  It.  |H 

Hiii  llAaiDiuok  iiiclndci  a  ixiy  tnA  uMnBt  (A  the  Miurcei,   luliiral  pio|>crtl^^ 
■  {UBliiia.  etc,  u(  all  (lcv;ii)>iiuiii  uf  unier.  "the  buw  of  all  bciciAi^"  ;  Itmli  uf  Ihe 
>Tdici-tu|>i>Ii<:4  of  ilic  diy  aiiJ  ihc  luuiitiyi   anil  Embnici;^   ihe   piepataiiun,   puilty, 
wholciuiiiencM.  clc.  of  uralcd  drink*,  lea,  olbcr  "  Icm,"  coflbc,  cocoa,  ud  cliutuktc. 
A  clittplcr  uQ  uiilk  is  aJdeil. 

Salt ;  and  oi/wr  Condinumis, 

By  J.  J.  Maslev.  M.A.     Price  \s.  

llisloryof  iLelr  l*te  in  Ancjcntand  MoilcmTtniti — Tndltiotu,  Ciuaonit,  Snptnll 
llon>,  AuuckUiont  coniwcUd  Willi— Sovrcn  of  Su|Vly— O|«n(0iit,  Ancknl  mitl  Modem, 
01  lo  l)K((tic  nJnc^  vk\  lljsienic  and  Mcdidnol  pro^-ertie*. 
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Legal  Obligations  in  Relation  to  the  Ikoett- 

'"X'  "J  '-*'  J'lvr.     By  Harky  \Ktv,  M.A.     Wiili  a   Pniux 

Akthux  Coiicn,  Vm^.,  Q.C,  Ikl.l*.    Price  i/. 
A  mmniaty  of  the  law  at  pmetit  a*ai]aUe  ht  tli«  pnvcMioa  oT  ovcraowdinc  t 
ninoTiJaf  nutaace*  ;  Ibc  ilcmolitlon  and  teceaiflrnctioa  of  onliealtbTlMUici ,  ilioi 
the  jienona  ofioa  wlMm  uicli  obJigationi  tM(,  aad  the  maaner  In  wbidi  they  c^ght  to 
dJackargcd,  both  ia  the  metropolit  and  other  parts  of  EngUnd. 

Our  Duty  in  Relation  to  Health. 

By  G.  V.  POOKB,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Price  xt. 
Thik  book  ia  iatetidal  to  show  that  each  indiviiluol  it  morally  rcapomble  to  blintelf 
and  hia  nrncbboon  in  the  mailer  of  health  j  Ihal  naiioeal  health  depends  upon  Ike  licallli 
of  indivldvAi ;  thai  health  l«iE<lr  depvndi  npon  pcnonal  thnft  aad  (coooniy,  and  thai 
wiihoui  the  Intdltimn*  aubtuK«  of  tndindmli  public  anthorittn  can  do  little.  "Onr 
Duly  "  1.  OUcuucif  in  Five  Oiapten,  The  UfHU,  WaUr,  Air,  Tkt  HUht  t  W  tf  R<S^»^ 
and  ifari^. 
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Laboratory  Guide  to  Public  Health  Ivves- 

tigalim.        By    W.     Waison    Chevmb.    F.R.CS.  ;    and    \V.    H. 

CoRFlELD,  M.D..  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.  /l/uitrateJ.  I'ricc  is. 
Tlic  wuik  'lone  ill  this  laboratory  dcala  with  the  life  history  of  the  minulc  Tunsi  und 
tmcIeiiB,  more  niirci»lly  with  Ihow  wlii<h  ate  [larsiilic  oa  plains  >n<l  unjinals^  The  itildj 
of  fciincntaiians  is  nUo  incladnl.  Tbr  cau'«  of  llic  vniioiu  coRimunlrsble  dixuc  is  ih« 
chief  Rlaltcr  of  >tu(ly,  nt  welt  ax  lh«  duily  uf  the  mean)  rri[uiti'd  fur  •k'SlniylTig  the  vlxus, 
of  inleiferini:  with  it*  growth,  or  of  convtrtitiE  il  into  a  vtstful  raccini;  lualvrial. 

Physiology  of  Digestion  and  the  Digestive 

Orgam.    By  Arthur  Oamcre,  F.R.S.    Illu&lniled.     Price  if. 

Fermentatio7t . 

By  Dr.  Duci.aux.   With  a  Preface  by  M.  Louis  Pasteur.    Price  ij 

I'hc  i>l'i<;cl  of  llii>  book  is  Ihe  );i.-ii('rti,l  sturly  uf  rcrmuiitn.     Il  iknii  iucCMBirely  will 

lh«ir  funciioni  in  the  wurkl.  thtir  liifluctKe  on  hcnltli  and  dite.iv,  ihcir  vnrioiu  mode*  < 

nuirilioii,  Ihcir  analogy  wilh  the  conslitucnl  ctlU  in  the  bodies  of  ihc  higher  aainialt 
and  the  Jcsctiptioii  of  liiclr  contcit  willt  llicM  ci'llit. 

Infectious  Diseases  and  their  Prevention. 

ISySniki-RV  V.  MuBPiiY,  M.K.C.P.     Price  I/. 
liifcttiout  diieaiet  cannot  he  prcvcnicil  unlets  ibcif  nntcire  is  iiiidcrtlonil. —  Kc.isoa 

for  believing  thai  ihcy  arc  cauict!  by  (he  growih  in  the  hrHlyuriivint;  <>rganIsni^~Cu 
cunistanccs  under  wbith  thc><  nmy  \\t  itilruilitced  into  ihebwly,  and  ihe  nieiins  for  pn 
veniinB  iiiih  inttiHliiili'in.— Methods  of  tendering  the  boily  proof  against  iiifecnoa 
— DCBtrtiutioD  of  infection.— Ueneral  precauliont. 

Cleansing  Streets  and  IVays  in  the  Mctr 

piy/it  and  iar;^  Cities.     By  William   Booth  Scott,  M.Iiisl.C. 

Price  I  J. 

London   Water  Supply. 

By  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bouon,  C.R,     Piicc  i/. 
CONTENTS. 

GENBRAI.  IVtRODVCTlOK— NolcN  on  Wnlcr  SniV*.— Water  tiltiaCon.-Sy".. 
of  ihc  London  Water  i!upply:  i.  Rivos,  .Sjiiings,  i\w\  Wtlli;  a.  The  Mcircpollia 
Water  Com])Bnica :  3.  The  Sourt'et  «l  Siipiily.— ihe  Water  Examinee— ^itatisticx 
Supply. 

IllKTOKV  A.tuDiucKii'TiOMor  TilK  1,ONDOM  Wateh  Work*— The  Kcnl  Willi 
Works  :    On  cerlnin  Well   VViiteri  in  liw  Chalk  DlBlrici. — The  Ntw  Kivet.— "fhi-  tfl 

Liindon   WaiLT   Wijrkf.^Thc   Souihwaik   .iiid   Vamhall    Water   Wiitks.— -The   Wt 

Middlesex   Water  Works.— 'ihc  Grand  Junctinn  Water  Wi>rl».— The  Lambeth  \V«i<i 

Works.— The  Cliel«»  Wait-r  Work*. 

AiTK.NDix— Memoianduin.— fUIoariiupply.-SlBtutory  Powri  M  la  Divideailik 
Tub  Exiiiiii-rioN  of  iJflJ4. 

Fires  and  Fire  Brigades. 

By  Captain  E\».E.  "N\.  ^HJ."'>i<^-V.-    lUuitToKd.   ^iiR*,«. 
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Athletics;    or.  Physical  Exercise  and  Re- 

creation.    Part  I.    By  the' Rev.  Edwakd  Warre,  M.A.    llhiilrated. 

Price  IS. 
Aihlclics,  or  phj-sical  Mcrcise  in  wlaiion  to  Ii«allh. — True  view. — Greek  uid 
Roman, — Develojjincni  in  individunl — clitW,  boy,  ninTi.— Use  and  mistisc. — Development 
of  Alhlfiics  sociat.^llitlory  of,  in  F.ngknd, —Public  Sehools,  Univeriilies.— G«mcj. — 
Rowing.— Tmining  necesMiry.— Oihct  iiasiimis. — Drill, — Volunleci!.  —  Micrciiic  for 
ditldrcn  mil  eliietly  people— A  th  let  id  in  Baunt  Schodi.— ToHns.— Worfcrng  Cluse*, 

Athletics,  panii. 

Cricket,  Football,  Lawn  Tennis,  and  Health.    By  the   Hon.    E. 

LvTrLETO»r,  M,A.,  and  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  M.A.  Price  i*. 
Intcoiluclory.— Gam?*  nol  really  appiecialed  in  England  i  the  imall  number  who 
]il»y. — The  benefit  of  e\erciic  eoniidcicii  meilicaily. — Games  fulrll  ihc  rt'iuiiilo  onft- 
dilioiis  beiler  than  tnkine  a  walk. — lm|W>i(ince  i/heiillhy  tpiine»  for  womrn,— Vnriom 
diflkullics  eon,'idcrc(!  :  Hoy  lo  obvinte  lhcm,--The  exnmjile  of  Crermnn)', — How  n 
crickcicr  should  live. — Mr,  Glnilslono  on  ilie  impartanM  tA  ebcwinz  food. 

Dress,   and   its    Relation   to   Health    and 

Climalf.     Hy  E.  \S.  Godwi.v,  F.S.A.     lUmtrafai.    Second  F.dition. 

Price  \s. 
This  Ilsuidbook  tmccs  ihc  changing  fashion*  in  drett  from  D.c  vaxt.  A.t  far  ai  the 
limllt  of  the  work  illow.  the  iiiiKles  of  cAch  period  arc  detciihed  i  wilh  illuttiHIioiis 
laken  from  coiilciniMrajv  source*.  Many  (»khinii»  «re  roferf*!l  lo  climatic  netcailiCT  w 
love  of  umanieni ;  tn  this,  as  in  other  arts,  bciuty  and  fitnen  being  not  aiwayi  rtached 
or  ever  quite  forBOitcn. 

Accidental  Injuries:  their  Relief  and  Im- 

mfJinte   TrtatmoU.     How  to  Prevent  Accidents  becoming  more 

Serious.     Uy  Ja.mes  Canilik,  M.A.,  M.l).,  F.R-CS.     lllustmted, 

Secoud  Kdiiion.     Price  \s. 

Thii  ItundboDk  it  intended  lu  a  ciride,  in  tjrnple  lansnBEt,  from  which  the  pvhEe 

may  Icain  how  to  render  efTidenl  aid  at  Ihc  moment  of  injury.     Not  only  are  wounds^ 

liiuitch,  anil  broken  tumoi,   evrnii  of  cTery.day  occurrence,  but  a  number  oTmifior 

ailmi-iiis,  wliicli  uii^ht  be  rcltcrol  by  lh«  knowledge  of  aouie  tiinplc  comnion-scnw  iuIml 

are  laken  into  comidention,  and  dealt  wilh  in  a  poimlai  and  ^t  not  in  a  tupcriidal 

manner. 

Ambulance  Organisation,  Equipment,  and 

Tramfmi.     By  Surgeon -Major   Jv   J.  !!.  Evait,  M,D.,  A.M,D. 

liluilntlftl.  Second  Ediiion.  Price  u. 
Thii  Handbook  detcribet  in  a  popuhr  manner  the  iy><ein  of  Arnlnilnncr  Orgaiiifa- 
tion  at  work  in  Ihc  army  for  the  relief  of  ihc  skk  and  wounded  in  war.  It  alio  il(>criliM 
miinicip.^l  ambulance  ayucmt.  Ii  dealt  brielly  with  the  Red  Cr<iss  orgaciiationt,  anrl 
the  vftiiou4  i:lvil  anibiiluice  HHicialionti,  ll  then  ilescribet  ihc  vatioua  c(|aipmeiUt  med 
in  ambutanee  aid,  stretchers,  mule  caiti.i^jct,  ambutancc  waggon*,  railway  ■ick  tran.<.)M>r1, 
marine  ambulance  nnnngemcnli  and  bcdi,  wilh  »  short  ehajiter  on  ambuUnco  lentt. 

Schools    of  Art:    their    History,     Work, 

Aims  ami  Inpmuts.     Hy  JoHS  Sparkks,  Es*],     Price  \t. 
CoNTKtfT* !   Natinnnl  Ad  Tcnilentict  in  the  rait-Ongin,  Pi^jgrtis,  and  Derptop. 
meni  of  Schools  of  Art— The  Select  Goniiniilee  of  1S35,  1849,  an.l  iS64--Forniaiioei  of 
School*  'tf  Deiign— Deporlmcnt  "f  I'ractical  Art— Dcpailmcnt  of  Science  and  Art  - 
I'resent  Conititutioii  and  Objecii  of  Schoolt  of  Art — Ineic  Influence  in  Manufnclutii 
Inilicsliiei  and  Keiional  Taite,  Ac. 


The  Conference  Papers  and  Lectures— tl\e  a>»b\e«»  o<  tiWtSi  ».\«  *'(v«s.'w.«'i'«.\«& 
inthv  following  pages— may  steo  be  otxttintA  *wi  »*»«*«>.»  Vitto,'4»."Xww.  J 
urilb  the  above  Handbooks.  ^ 


^^^ 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Hand- 
books, Conferences,  and  Lectures,  as  they 
will  be  published  in  Volumes :— 
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Price  7s.  6d.   per  Volume. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  DWELLING. 
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1.     {PumaAeJ.) 

B>-  Sit    llcnir  W.  Dykc-Acland.  K.C6., 


Volume 

llliALTII    IN    THE    VILLAGE. 

D.C.L..  M.D,  F.R.S..  S;c.  Ac.     IHiiinvilfd. 
lIKALTliV  NURSr.RIES   ANO  ItEDKOOMS,  INCLUDING  THE  LYING. 

I.\-KO0M.     By  Mrs.  Glndslonc. 
IIICALTIIV  ANU    L'NIltXALTllV  IIOUSF-S  IN   TOWN  AND   COUNTRY. 

Jly  William  biflssic,  C.E..  wilh  an  Aitj^cnilit  by  K(^n  Ficlil,  C.K,      Itiuitntltd. 
HEALTHY    KUKNITUKE    ANU    DECOKATION.       By    Robcil  W.    EdI*. 

K.S.A.     IlliiilniUtS. 
HEALTHY  SCHOOLS.     By  Chiiilra  E.  I'aml,  M.R.C.S. 
HEALTH    IN    THE   WORKSHOP.       By  Jamo   If.   UVitnau,   one  of    Hm 

M.ijeily'i  InipcclOTi  of  Fnclories. 
VICXriLATION,  WARMING.  AND  LIGHTING  FOR  DaMESTIC 

Uy  C'a)>uiii  Douclu  Gidlon,  C.U.,  F.R.S.,  &c  &c    liluitratei. 
INDLX  TO  VOLUME. 


USE. 


VOLUME    II.     {Tn  tkt  Press.) 
MANSION     HOUSE     COUNCIL    ON     THE     DWELLINGS    OF    THE 
I'OOR.— The  Lotil  Mnyur,    Piciidcal ;   Jolui   Huner,   SccreUiy.     3,   Queen 
\'ielotiii.St(cct.  1-:.C, 

"The  roiiufalLan  of  l.onrlaQ and  ill  Miffrition*  "^"  Tht  Trsalmcpl  of  ihc  Landun  P*wt"^ 
"O^vri^rowiliiiB  "^''Suburban  flwtjlinn  »ndCh«4p  KjUwky  l'^irc«'*^*'Oii  thaCrt^tina 
tA  ■  ITu^kdriiki  Kuud" — "Sufoc  DlfKtuliM  of  %*t&iMy  LeuikUUoci  \s,  Hi*  U«<nii«U*"^ 
*'Sp)^^4?i]Ji]iu  ■■>  tlic  Kay^  CoDUbia^i^rK." 
ROVAL  INSTITUTE  OF   HRtTlSU  ARCHITECTS. 

Lwan    ChrulLxn,     rrc&idcal  ;     AViUiuii   II.   While,   SeciclEuy.       9,  Cookduil 
SUcLt.W. 

"The  GciiGnt  SubJKt  iA  thv  CflvrriLdion  iif  Houvvwithicj^rd  In  SjbilBfyAiiiUiEautfdl:^'' 
'"-''Tin  S^nlury  Arr«i>GcJu«ui  of  l(i>ti>F>  t»  I.tmcion  <lurln|f  ih*  Lul  i4a  j^if*"^ 
'*  lUjiriii;:e  uiiilcr  DwcELm^i"— "The  lin|jcime^[v  CxjuuniL-iiuti  uf  KooTk  waIK,  uhd 
biKCniGiit  FLixira,  #itb  *  ffifcrcQoe  U>  VcDtiblJan  jibd  Winaiiu  iodilwiju  thereto"— 
"  Thp  t'tinttmcfHin  of  Chimncvi"^"  A  Su^cufigu  w^th  ngiro  U  ihd  CtUuUudioa  0\ 
Uuuik  w^  \*j  iQufil  uM^J'^uiiily  vf  l!^iC4i>«Tfum  Kifc;  uid  UHllker  on  On  Konvfojctfl 
«ij(Hic  of  J'irciizuur  Coiufructuirii  id>picd  in  icvcc^  iatlmco  in  Puhlk  wiJ  rrivaie 
i'iiiMii>K»"—  i*»imjiy  A^pBCt  (rf  IntctiuJ  Fiitinf  v  »nd  bcraniLLjii  ■'^"  I'h*;  HyEhnk 
v.i^jc  4?  Culuiir "— "  CoElo-tiou,  S|jj/«igf,  M^U't>*^*"Ii  ^^  UL>lilbu(Utn  bl  Wmmi 
Uuuibiic:  PuFpDnCL" 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION.— St  Rkhard  Temple,  Bart,  G.CS. 
CLK,  rrcndcDt:  J,  L.  ClifTard-Smitli,  SecceUuy.  t,  Adfttn  Strc 
Aclclphi.  W.C. 

"  wliu  ctfhdttJDiK  are  «»cnllaL  inx  x  HialLby  Dwclli^uf,  whcihcr  En  u  tuloa  car  in  m  n 
liKjliEy.  on4  hQw  i*,i  \\  LI  Jntratk  IhAt  lltcy  t^oitlii  Vpc  iciiil^rvr]  compuUory  bv  If^Lk 
lt.<iif   •— "Wlm,  \i  jiuy. 'rf^EiLtrigru  in  tlic  [iiicioEi  uf  hulth  bI.vkm  be  criioiced 
tminccitajl  wilh  Ihc  tmialDymeai  of  Ullii  and  wotnen  in  WnrkAhapK  aarj  F'ncImhH  f ". 
"lull  dcArabl*  ihat  noiinc4t(on  of  LifKiluiit  Ul»«44  bHould  \tv  ohlia.iuify T "^•' Ij  i 
dtairatile  lu  leaiilii;  funlwi  nitxtiioK  ilit  duliauf  Mcdii.;i1UJIi.'<ii  villeililLt" 

VNDEX  TO  VOLUME, 

VOLUME   HI.    (/«  ike  Prm.) 

i-HEALTIIY  HOUSES.     By  T.  I'ridgb  Teale,  F.R.C.S. 

KOUL  Alii  IN  HOUSES,     By  Ftofcuot  W.  H.  Corficld,  M.D. 

HEALTHY  FL'kNITURE.    By  k..U:n  W.  F..li»,  K.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  USE  OF  GAS.     ilv  lUtoM  Ji  Di»oti,  M.A. 

VENnL.\TION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  WARMING  AND  LIGHTINC 

liy  CapUin  UougXa*  GaWm,  Ctt..  F.U.S, 
S-MOKE  ABATEMENT,    fty  V.hk^Wmv.Vi.V-.CS.. 
HEALTHY  TOWN  AJSD  CO\:-S-\W;  WMSTtS*.  \»i'^.\*««,^s„ 
HK.\LTH    IN    Tilt   WOB-VLSHOY.     16i  ^1«nw.  V..  ■\^^™«',  «-■ 

Undex  to  VOLUNVK.. _— 
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Price  7*.  8d.  per  Votums. 

HEALTH    IN    DIET, 

VOLUUE   IV.      (In  the  PrtsC^ 


OttCAI 


PHYSIOLOfiY    OF    DIGESTION    ANO    THE    DIGESTIVE 
Bf  PmfoiMii  Anhiu  Gimecc,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     JlluHrMd, 

DIET    IN    RELATION    TO    HEALTH  AND  WORK.    Bv  Alftcd  W 

BIyih,  M.R.CS.F.CS.    Jlluifralrd, 

ON  THE  TRINCirLES  OF  COOKING.    By  SepUmiu  Btrfmo**. 

FOOD    AND    COOKEKV    F0«    INFANTS    AND    INVAIJDS.      \\j 
Wood  :  with  n  Tnfatx  hy  RoW.l  H.  Cb™llp.  M.D,.  F.R.C.P. 

WATER  AN1>  WATER  SUFl'LIES;  AND  UNFEKMENTEI)  BEVERAGI 

By  Piofcnc-r  MiU-M,  VU.1X,  F.R.S. 
SALT  AND  OTHER  CONDIMENTS.    By  John  J.  Manler,  M.A. 
AlX:OHOLTC   nRINK.S.     Of  John  L.  W.  Thudlchuin,  M.P.,  F.R.C.P. 
INDEX  TO  VOLUME 


Chaptin,     H>| 

Slrecl,     Si 


Sinn 


Jiuiruil 


VOLUME    V.      {fn  /*t  Prtss.) 

CENTRAL     CtlAUnEK     OF     AGRICULTURE.— Il^niv 
Pmidenlt    MB>ar  P.   G.    Crai£ic,    Sicrclary.      7,   Anindcl 
W.C. 

"TWSauittirfouf  M*»lSu|v'r""~"'''*'«C«'>«""''i<'>  hiw«Ch«lirt  llie  Den'  ,     .... 
if  vm  Ham  PndiKiliiB  alMcal.'— "HsncirBwn  Wai  liappl)'  and  ihi  IncrMMd 

mAMdM  tt  Wtm*  pa  If  UMi.'-^"Tta  Hmhb  oOMuri^n*  Sn|i|iiv«f  M»r  m 

kiBJ>  p«yBt.t«l  Cvoirai.'' 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHEMISTRY.— Profraw  Willuim  OJIing.  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
rfCtUeol  1  Cturlo  E.  Gror«*.  F.C.S.,  SecKtuy.  Somcnel  IIihim 
Txttaw,  W.a 

•Ttsd  A4>ilMmi»>  ■<»]  Anilr<i^~  vStb  A|9<Bdb. 
BRITISH    BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION.— The   Btroncii   Rur.kll-Co 
P(cti<l<ni :  Rev.  H.  B.  Pcilc,  M.A.,  SoctcUif.    Roy»l  Hoiiintliirat  Ginic 
S-W. 

"  Cfliil  II10.11I  in4  •!•  IVtieuiioa."— "A*iln«*li*«i»(Hoii«y," 

INDEX  TO  VOLUME. 


VOLUME    VI.      (/»  Iht  /Vwa) 


I 


THE    DICP-?nVE    FERMENTS    AND    CHEMICAL    PR0CE.SRE5 
DIGESTION.    By  VtdktiM  Atthu  Qtmsfx,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

PRACTICAL  DIETETICS.     By  ProfcHo.  F.  dc  CluniniMH,  M.D; 

CHEMISTRV  OF  IIKEAD  MAKING.    Ity  ProfcMOf  ChartoGnluni,  D.Sc.j 

SCIENCE  OF  COOKERV.    By  Mtttku  W.  WiUkw,  F.CS. 

niRE  MILK.    By  G.  W.  W%nia.  P.LC,  F.C.-S. 

'  THE  ENGLISH  DAIRY.    By  Prcfmor  J.  P.  ShtUoa,  P.C.S. 

THE  DANISH  DAIRY.    By  Akxandn  Muiboe. 

DAIRY  MAN.\CEMENT.     By  M>u  MuUn  Smllh*i4. 

RKARING  OF  HAND-FED  INKANT.S.    By  E.Inii»a  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C4 

.I^THETIC  USE  OF  WINE.    By  Joha  L.  W.  Tbwlkfaiun,  M J>.,  F.R.C.V.| 

^NDEX  TO  VOLUME. 


lo 


Health  Exhibition  Literature. 


Price  7».  Bd.  per  Volume. 

HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  CIVIC  LIFE. 

VOLUME   VII.     {In  Ihe  Prets.-) 
IN   RELATION   TO   HEALTH.     By  Cwrge  Vrnm   Po 


B7  Shirley  F,  MuriAy. 


•■OUK  DUTV" 
/        M,D,,F.R.C.P- 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  AND  ITS  PREVKNTION. 

M.R.C.P. 
ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES:  THKIR  RELIEF  AND  IMMEDIATE  TREAT. 

MENT.      HOW     TO     PREVENT    ACCIUPLNTS    BECOMING    MORK 

SERIOUS.     By  t«n.M  Cnntlie,  M.A..  M.B..  F.H.C.S.     JlUiiraitd. 
AMBULANCE !    OROANISATION.     EQUIPMENT,     AND    TRANSPORT,* 

By  Surseon.Miiot  C  I.  II.  Evml.  M.O..  A.M.D.     /tlHtlrMi/. 
CLEAN.SINO    STKF.F.TS    AND    WAV3    IN    THE    METROPOM.S     ANI 

LARGK  CITIKS.     By  WilJiam  ftylhScoH.  M.  Inst.  CE. 
FIRKS  AND  FIkE  BRIGADF.S.     Uy  Capiiln  Kyte  M,  .Sliaw,  C.B.     /'luilrauJ,' 
LEGAL  OBLICATIUMS  IN  RESPECT  TO  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR, 

By  Harry  Duff,   M,A.,    UnirisUT-at.Law  ;  wiLli  a    Ptpfatc  by  Allhur  Cohen, 

(J.C,  M.P. 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART.     THKIR    ORIGIN,  HISTORY.  WORK.  AND    INJ 

KLUENCE.     Uy  [ohn  Sp«tkw, 
INDEX  TO  VOIA'Me 

VOLUME  Vin.     {In  tA(  Pnst.) 
-SutiETY   OF   MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF   HEALTH. 

/  ^u^iccl  lojmtHnaJ) :   Donmrk  HqnliaEJqn  in  MctmpoUun  ftnil  KunI  DltfrictL     tndiif 

r>i^.uc('  Sorud  nf  (nfi^iiflua  p»Mb».    NouliciiEJon  ttl  InrgcEjum  Dikctfect;  Di^pcaiil 
the  L^f  ifj  i  Crcfilnlion. 

SANITARY   INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

PARKES.MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

I,  lioEiL4%tic  SaniEjry  ArT^nnntcntG  of  the  Merri>po[|lnn  Poor — <L  The  iDTpTUVemenF  of  th 
S..(i(Tflrj'  Arnriji-riiipftHuf  ftl  1:1  UfKi li f I'm  H'jiii**.-.^.   Doirevdc  fiuJiILiIuiTi  in  Kn'al  \tit.\iKit^ 
aiL   SaiiilJiy  Hoiim  for  the  W^jrkiiic  Clat,^:^  in  UtUan  Di"Iriei*.— 1-   lnili;iffi,t]  ]1J«o.l«c..  —J 

ogcufiei  -y   ^^olJIicallon  nf  Inrodii^M^  l.lit<d.tc^.'-[rf>  lEi  tmpuruiikcc  aodiU  DElhcnlri*^ — 
5a    (M  Tfle    Rhulil  oilrl   lliP   Duly  of  llic  Sluu  [aj  en(mci  il.— «.  Di^piuJ  af  (hq  tfv^.-* 
**-  LrcmiiiuiL 
ST.  ;OHN'S  AMKULANCE  A.SSOCIATION. 

On  the  l.arriait  .ind  Kemonl  q(  the  Sitfc  and  tnjurtd.-On  Ihi  AiobulnoM  O>x»nu«tloo  of 
I'iic  MerropulL^  during  tp^45vi]i(c£n 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS— Walcr  Supply  »nd  Distribution. 

AouvcmopSi?i-rLV,^''On  (he  Ar«a  of  CliaJk  us  Satirce of  Wii^r  Stipp1v."—"Wiirci Supply^ 
ill  ict  rnflnvnre  on  Il>«  lii^trib^irinn  of  the  l'opnl*lJ4n-"— ^  On  ■  puaarble  Iticvfibc  of  Utulli^ 
gfoL.nd  Walct  Supiitv. "— "' WolH  from  Ibe  Chnili.'"— "Tin  OriBia  of  Wal*  Rupi>lla>* 
"  W'ittx  -Snpply  lo  Vill.igct  and  Runl  Diitrieti."— ■'  Waror  Supply."— "  Sancm  of  Wat, 
Supply." 

Qii«i  irv  OP  Waiiii.  Filth iTroH  akd  SoprnMNo.— "Wiisr  fnr  Domciile  U •«.'■— ■■The 
Soficnln^  of  Waur-"™"  Th*  Dclcction  of  Sc*aue  Cant^mlpAFlctii  bv  [hf  L'Mof  itic  Uicfo- 
Af  ;>F,  and  ihe  PLirifyinff  Acllnn  q\  Mtmilc  Anlnuli  ind  I'U'tli." — "'llic  Chtfuiiiliyof  l^ftablo 
Wafer."— "Ofi  !^p  Piinftcanon  of  WaleT  od  a  liir^e  StAlf ." 

MsTilum  or  HiiikriuirrON  i  MoDm  OP  Ginsr.  l-it'siKlc :  HoitlK  VlTTIKiU  ;  DisCOV 
AHn  fHEVKTtTION  ett  Waktk.  &C-t  ^C."-"  VfalCT  t'jttriiju^ivii  And  Dual  Sufipty.'— "  Ul 
of  [kj^TribuliOFT.  with  vooic  fcmarkton  Dual  Supply."--"  Wsler  Supply  for  FIR  ^EinctilM.^ 
— "  Mudc  uf  l>i£tnbt]liun  of  WaWr," 

\lNDEX  TO  VOI,UME-  

VOLUME  IX.     {Ih  tf$f  Press.) 
'^ETHICS  OF  THE  SKIN.     By  M.ilcolm  Moms.  M.R.C.S. 
AMBUl-ANCR  ORGANISATION  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE,     By  I>t.  Evatt 
ANGLO-SAXON  DRESS  AND  FOOD.     By  J.  Fred.  Hwlgmu. 
OUK  DOMESTIC  POISONS.     By  Henry  Caet,  M,  InsU  C.E 
HISTORY  AND  RKSLUS  OF  A  DISPENSARY  FOR  SICK  CUII.DRKN 

THREATENED  WITH  CHRONIC  DISEASE.     By  Dr.  Gilbert  ..f  Hivra. 
HEALTH    WORK   AND    PLAY    IN    VILLAGE   LIFE.      By  Sli  Hrnry   W. 

Dyke  Aclnnd.  Iv-C.B. 
STREET  ACCIDENTS  \KX^  TVWAW.  ^MF.LIOKATION.    By  Janiei  Cwillie, 

M.A-,  M.LV,  F.UC.R. 
THRIFT  IN  ITS  Ulvl.AT\a^  T«  ttY.»JVVLv  W.,^\Vi.-W«iVC'L  \LWi.e« 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  tHO\Xl^(^.^^V,^=«»^.^C»»™^.^^^. 
RECREATION.     C,  G.  O- ^>«\*^«>J^:^^__^ 


Health  Exhibition   Literature. 


Price  T*.  Sd.  p«r  Volume. 

GENERAL  HYGIENE, 


Volume  X.    (Jn  tAt  I'ras.) 

ATHLETICS.  OR  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  AND  RECREATION.     Pari 
By  Re».  Edmund  \V«rrc  M.A.    illmtratiJ. 

ATHLETICS.      Put   IL      By  H«n.   E'lwud   Lyltcllon,    H.A^  mad   Ucranl    F. 
Cobb.  M.A. 

DK1'.SS  AND  ITS  RF.LAT10:(  TO  HEALTH  AND  CLIMATE.     By  E.  VV 
Owlwin,  F.S.A.     /llMitratoi. 

FERMENTATION.    By  Df.  Pidoiu,  Piofenoi  of  Biological  Chcmuuy  at  tbe 
Sorbonne.     JlitiitraltJ. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH    LABORAmKY    WORK.      PART   L      WITH    CATA- 
LOGUE AS  APPESDIX.     By  W.  Wnisou  Chcync.  F.R.C.S. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABOR.VIUKV  WORK.    PART  H.    By  W.  H.  CwlicMj 
\\.\.,  M  D,  P.R.C.P.,  and  C.  E.  C*«ftl,  F.l.C.  F.C.S. 
\  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY.    B;  Colonel  S<r  FnncU  llollan,  CL 


VOLUME  XI.     {In  f/iej'rtu.) 

MEDICAL     SOCIETY     OF    LONDON     AND     NATIONAL     HEALTH 
SOCIF.TV. 

Di.isHu— Duiln  B>  Schoal  M4u«cn  Id  tcUUdo  M  EpIikmiB— Pnmitin  TRatisui  of 
Kp4d«HtolA  I'ubhc  anil  Hidh  SctuAlt-Ccammiiriad  nifk  SthecJi.  (Jicir  CfiibirooiOQ  ud 
Aitui(<iutoi  -^tiuol  I>i«iidr«i1«*— KIIWu  erfPunm  In  ScbiMb— Gynuiila  io  Sdwid*— 
GyiBDulio  AivKxIbM^— Tin  lleilili  uA  l^yuod  DtnlspMal  vt  Idioli  ■•  cso^uid 
■rlih  loMiully  wnnd  tblldRn. 

ROYAL  METKOROLOi;iC-\L  SOCIETY. 

ggiiM  RlxiDni  of  Udcsralowal  Plmmiein  M  Htfllhi-  KniKili  ^^l^l»llll^lt'^^l  Satlou.— 
Oi<i>ul»i'*T«npimiini.«-iM  ihswit  an  the  Uiisnau  nMUud  byih*  UvtHtolociol 
Olbu  In  Ibi  loKniMlonil  Hailiti  KiklMikiii — Sm*  0UM«n4  Wmtft  uj  tficii  toAiniKa 
■>■  Hbllb.— Ilie  [:<{uinuctkl  Ualo— Dv  lliiy  «cui  iu  ihe  KtSliih  Iiktl 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB.— Tlie   Fjul   UcaDiillc.   K.G.,   Picildcni ;   A.  H.  Mean,   Ev|.,  Hon. 
Sccmifr.     AiWtwa:  II,   Fiuroy  Sijiurc,   W.      Subject;  Oral   Inilmclion  of 
the  Dcu  and  Dnmli. 
Oo  ihc  Onb  tttUiwulmvf  IkaDdtfrnd  Ovntb-  On  ih*  >:4u»ti<Hi  of  liHwiUt  I'mrCUUnB. 

SOCIETY     OF    TELEGRAPH    ENGINEERS    AND     ELECTRICIANS.— 
ELECTRIC  LIiiiniNG-MUNICH'AL  AND  DOMESTIC 

Unir^c  l.lchlinc  ID  tUaliNA  10  Health'— Hi yuvlupcd  be*iuL(;  i,l  Elcccndly  in  reblW  W 
Hulih, 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

tlu'lkia  Ikdia— ChMt««(T)ptiBETidc<ucbiKMV-Lcpiaa)'ialaiUa,  mdlksUUwuu 
t4  fimuliat  ib  ixTbut. 


VOLUME  XII.     (/xtAtJ^S,) 


H 
5' 


i 


PARASITES  OF  MEAT  AND  FOOD  ("nVO  LECTUllESJ.    By  T.  Sj 

CobboU.  hLD.,  F.R.S. 
CANDLES.     By  Leorol.l  Field. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DRESS.     By  Hon.  Lewii  WtnclidiL 
TEXTILES  GENERALLY.    Bj  WiUUm  Monii. 
CHILIiKi^S'S  DRE.SS.    By  Mi>^  A>b  S.  B*lfin. 

OLD  ANU  MODERN  POISON  LOK£.    By  A.  Wynlu  BIyth,  MJLC9. 
SOAP.     By  Cluik*  F.  Cio;*. 


OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE,  GUIDE,  Etc. 


The  Official  Catalogue.     Price  is. 

Contains  n  full  list  of  ihe  Vice-rresidcnls,  E»eeiitive  Coan<i1,  Gcncial 
inillee.  Jury  Com inisi ions,  etc.,   etc.,  witit  all  the  necessary  Mcmoiiiiida  {or\ 
tiuulance  uf  Exlilliilucs.     A  detailed  List  of  EKhibitui^  and  ihi-ir  Hxliilnll,  elAb 
ralety  claEsificd,  iudi-xed,  uiil  uraitf^cd  »itb  a  view  to  eisjr  tcftrcQCC- 

The  Official  Guide,    Price  jd. 

With  Coloured  Plan  and  Illustrations. 

This  Guide  gives  on  accnrnte  and  concise  acconot  of  the  Drranffemcnt  of  the 

Buildings,  anil  of  Ihc  moiit  noicwocilty  olijecU  conuiiocil  in  Ihen;  poinlinj-  out 
Ihe  bc3l  and  mijijl  esptditiom  way  t>f  nukiiij;  n  tumplclc  lour  Ihruogh  llic  Kxliibi. 
tion.  li  iiicliLdc!  an  excellent  Coiouied  Flan,  Colourtd  Fitlurt^  of  the  Old  London 
Street  and  of  the  Grounds,  tn  ekbausiive  Index  and  co[Tiuitii  Mnrpaal  Notra  tn 
fadUlale  ready  rercrenee.  And  an  Intnxluclion  selling  forth  the  purpoit  OuJ  general 
schcnuc  of  the  EihibitioD. 


Daily  Programme  of  Music,  ^c.    Price  id. 

Contains  all  the  jiciainjcments  fur  the  day,  including  Meetings  of  the  Con- 
ferences ;  t.cclures,  Lesions  un  Cookeiy,  eli;..  in  llie  I.eclu[e  Hill )  ruclicci  in 
Ihe  (lyiniiasiuiQ  ;  Orym  Kecilals,  Vocal  and  inslruuieiilal  Co-nuerl*  in  llie  Albeit 
IlatI  1  Ftugiaininc  of  the  Musical  Selevlioiu  performed  in  lliu  ijiouiids  by  the 
varioos  Military  Bands,  &c.,  &e. 

Recipes  for  Cheap  Dinners.     Price  jd. 

Thc»c  li.inily  and  very  practical  Kecipttare  piepare'I  by  Mm.  CiiaklcsClakki 
the  I,a<ly  Superin  ten  dent  of  the  Natiedial  Tr»inmi;  School  for  Cookery,  and  s 
ill  iLilly  use  for  the  Cheap  Dinners  served  in  the  Dining  Rooiiu  in  connei-tion  iri 
the  School  iX  the  Ilcolih  E>hibitlun.  Tlie  svoik  \i  |)r«face4  by  a  chapter  iliuwtni; 
the  object  and  work  uf  ihu  Natiouul  'I'ruiiiiiig  Stbuul  fur  Cookuy,  Suiniu»iy  uf 
KuUa,  &c. 

Handbook  to  tlie  Aquarium,     Price  6d,^ 

Second  Edilion.     Profusely  Illustrnted. 

CoDtent* : — Inlrodueiioii.— tlislory  of  llie  Nali'jiijit  Fioh  Cnltur*  AMOCialiun. — C 
i)ftlieA>«ui:i»lion.— LiitofOfficers. — Coiiiplinientaiy  Lisls. — DeKiiptioD  of  t)i  e  A  '(uanuaii 
—  Utsciitiliou  of  the  Fiih  Culture  Deparlnicni.— TheCuttivalion  of  Salmoniihie. — The 
{Jultivaiitin  of  Coniie  Fiihc». — The  AttUinaiisiilion  of  F.ifeign  Food  Fishes. — Hints  un 
the  Construction  and  MBno^enicut  of  Fish  Fonda.— Nutural  Hluory  of  the  F: 
exhibited  in  the  'I'anks.— Litt  of  Loan  Ethibiturs. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF  THR 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


or  THK 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 


Tbe  exhauitive  range  comprised  by  the  Handbooks  and  Priic  Essays, 
which  uc  by  wrilert  of  great  eminence  and  aulhority,  luul  (he  comptchcnsivc 
nature  of  the  I'apers  which  emanated  from  the  various  Confcrencet,  combine 
to  render  this  Series  «n  exceptionally  inKlrocdve  and  condensed  Library  of 
Reference  on  all  questions  appertaining  to  Fish,  Kiihing  Appliances,  and  the 
Fiihing  Industries  of  all  Countries,  brought  down  to  the  diilc  of  the  Inter- 
nationa] Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883. 
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LONDON : 
WILLIAM    CLOWES  AND    SONS,  Limited. 

OFnCL\L  PRINTER  AND  PUBLISHERS  TO.TIIK  EXECUTIVK  COMMITTEE, 

I]  CTIARINO  CROSS,  S.W. 

18S4. 


CATALOGUE 


OF  THR 


FISHERIES  EXHIBITION  LITERATURE 


PUBLISHED    11 V 


Wm.  CLOWES  &  SONS,  Umited,  13,  Charing  Cross,  S.^ 


TilF.  INTKRNATIONAL  FISHERIES  EXHIBITK 

LITERATURE.       Compleic    in     14    Vols.,  each    fully   indexed 
Demy   Svo,   cloth.     Price  j£6  6s. 

The  Fourteen  Volumes,  as  above,  eoiiipriai:  (he  whole  of  the  Important 
Utf.rarv  Outcome  of  ihe  Fisheries  Exhibition,  which  is  iwucd  in  a  collected 
form  with  copious  Inilciies,  &c,,  by  desire  of  ihe  Executive  Comniittee- 

Any  of  the  various  divisions  of  this  worlc  may  be  obt.iined  separately,  nt 

the  following  prices  :  — 

/      '■ 
THE  HANDBOOKS.     Forming  V01.S.  1.  to  IIL  ..      i     it 

THE  CONFERENCE  PAPERS.  Forming  Voi-s.  IV.  toVH.     1       2 

THE  PRIZE  ESSAYS.     Forming  Vols.  Vlll.  to  XL      ..a       a 

THE  OKFICL\L  CATALOGUE 
AND  JURY  AWARDS. 


I  Forming  Vou  XIL 

THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT.    Forming  VoL.  XIIL 
THE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX.     Forming  Vol-  XIV. 


10 

to 

10 


A  Complete  List,  showing  the  contents  of  each  of  these  volumes,  wiU  be 
found  in  the.following  pa^es,  and  single  cojAct  of  any  of  the  Handbooks, 
Conrenrncc  Papers,  at  Vt\zc  V.m.v.-j^,  wi*^  ttiU  be  obulncil  of  the  Publishexs  at 
the   prices  afiiRed,  alll^ougtv  vVtf  •io\\\mii%  o^   t»jAv  «,v*\v\oti  tannui  )»  ^^vi 


Published  by  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  limited. 

THE  FISHERIES  LITERATURE-VOL.  I. 

Hakdiiooks^Fart   I. 
CONTENTS  :- 

THE  BRITISH  FISH  TRADE.     By  HU  Kxcellcncy  SjienccT  Walpolc, 

LtcoL-GiivciiiiT  iif  Ihc  ilk  v(  Mun.     ti. 
MARINE    AND     FRESHWATER     FISHES    OF    THF.    BRITISH 

ISLANDS.     By  W.  Saville  Kcai.  F.US..  F.Z  S.     i*. 
THE     FISHERY    LAW'S.      By    FreiJciick    Pollock,    BamslCT.at.I.aw, 

M.A.,  &c.     ti. 
AI-CARATUS    FOR    FISHING.     By  E.  W.  H.  Hoidswonh,   K.L.S., 

F-Z-S.    I,. 

THE   PLACE  OF   FISH   IN   A   HARD-WORKING   DIET.  WITH 

NOTES  ON  THE  USE  OF   FISH  IN  KOKMEIt  TIMES.      By  W,  SWi>h»o 

Hilcbdl.  XLA.     Ci. 

^&  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  FISHERIES  AND  FISHERMEN 

Wk      OF    ALL   COfKTRIES    FKOM    THE    EARLIEST   TIMES.     By  W.  M. 

^H      AiUuu,  fi,A.    I/. 

■    THE  FISHERIES  LITERATURE-VOL.  IL 

^B  Handuooks — Part  II. 

\  CONTENTS  .— 

FISH  CULTURE.     Hy  Francis  Day,  F.I.&.  F.Z.S.     i*. 

/.OOLOGY  AND  FOOD  FISHES.     By  George  Bond  Howes,     is. 

THE  UNAPPRECIATED   FISHER   FOLK:  THEIR  ROUND  OF 
LIKE  AND   LAUOL'R.     Kj}uaa,fi.  Bertram. 

THE  .SALMON    FISHERIES.     By  Charies  E.  Fryer,     ts. 

ANGLING   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN.     By  Williaim  Scoior.     it. 

rDIAN   FISH  AND   FISHING.     By  Fnncis  Day,  F.LS.,  F.Z.S.    u. 
THE  FISHERIES  LITERATURE-VOL.  III. 
Hasdikhjks— Part  III. 

CONTENTS  .— 

WISHES  OF  FANCY:  THEIR  PLACE  IN  MYTH,  FABLE. 
KAIHV-TALE,  AND  FOLK-LORE.  Willi  Nocicet  of  Om  ¥\Aa  of  L^endiry 
An,  AiironoRijr,  «nil  lleriUlty.     By  t'bil  KoliinMn.    If. 
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